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CHAPTER  VII. 

ThSATXS. — LtFLUXVCS    of     the    ChTTBCH    AKD    THB    IlTQUISITIOir. — Mt8- 

TSBIX8. — Castiixxjo,   Ouva,  Juajt  db  Pabis,   ahd  Othebs. — Popu« 

LAB  DbM AITBS  FOB  DbAMATIG  LiTEBATUBB. — LoPB  DS  RuBDA. — Hl8 
LiFBy  COMBDIAS,  CoLOQCIOB,  PA808,  AlTD  DiALOOUBS  IN  VbBSB. — Hx8 
ChABACTBB  A8  FoUKDBB  OF  THB  POPULAB  DbAMA  IX  SpAIK. ->Ju AV 
DB  TiMOXEDA. 

The  theatre  in  Spain,  as  in  most  other  countries  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  was  early  called  to  contend  with  formidable 
difficulties.  Dramatic  representations  there,  perhaps  more 
than  elsewhere,  had  been  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  Church  was  not  willing  to  give  them  up, 
especially  for  such  secular  and  irreligious  purposes  as  we 
have  seen  were  apparent  in  the  plays  of  Naharro.  The 
Inquisition,  therefore,  already  arrogating  to  itself  powers 
not  granted  by  the  state,  but  yielded  by  a  sort  of  general 
consent,  interfered  betimes.  After  the  publication  of  the 
Seville  edition  of  the  "Propaladia"  in  1520, —  but  how 
soon  afterward  we  do  not  know, — the  representation  of  its 
dramas  was  forbidden,  and  the  interdict  was  continued  till 
1573.  *     Of  the  few  pieces  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 

*  In  the  edition  of  Madrid,  1573,      estava  prohibidaen  estos  reynos,  anos 
18mo.,  we  are  told,  *^  La  Propaladia      avia;"    and  Martinez  de  la    Rosa 
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reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  nearly  all,  except  those  on  strictly 
religious  subjects,  were  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  Church ; 
several,  like  the  "Orfea,"  1534,  and  the  "Custodia," 
1541,  being  now  known  to  have  existed  only  because  their 
names  appear  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius ;  •  and  others, 
like  the  "  Amadis  de  Gaula  **  of  Gil  Vicente,  though 
printed  and  published,  being  subsequently  forbidden  to  be 
represented. ' 

The  old  religious  drama,  meantime,  was  still  upheld  by 
ecclesiastical  power.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  proof  in 
the  titles  of  the  Mysteries  that  were  from  time  to  time  per- 
formed, and  in  the  well-known  feet,  that  when,  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  infant 
heir  to  the  crown,  afterwards  Philip  the  Second,  was  bap- 
tized at  Valladolid,  in  1527,  five  religious  plays,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  Baptism  of  Saint  John,  constituted  a 
part  of  the  gorgeous  ceremony.  *  Such  compositions,  how- 
ever, did  not  advance  the  drama ;  though  perhaps  some  of 
them,  like  that  of  Pedro  de  Altamira,  on  the  Supper  at 
Emmaus,  are  not  without  poetical  merit,  •  On  the  contrary, 
their  tendency  must  have  been  to  keep  back  theatrical  re- 
presentations within  their  old  religious  purposes  and  limits.  * 

(Obras,  Paris,  1827,  12mo.,  Tom.  II.  Lisbon,  1624,  it  is  pennitted,  if  ex- 

p.  S82)  asLys  that  this  prohibition  was  purgated,  and  there  is  an  edition  of  it 

laid  soon  uter  1620,  and  not  removed  of  that  year  at  Lisbon.    As  it  was 

till  August,  1573.     The  period  is  im-  never  printed  in  Spun,  the  prohibition 

portant ;  but  I  suspect  tne  authority  there  must  have  related  diiefly  to  its 

of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  for  its  termina-  representation.     Barbosa,  Bib.  Lusi- 

tion  is  merely  the  permission  to  print  tana,  Tom.  II.  p.  384. 
an  edition,  which  is  dated  21  Aug.,         *  The  account  of  this  ceremony, 

1573 ;  an  edition,  too,  which  is,  after  and  the  facts  concerning  the  dramas 

all,  expurgated  severely.  in  question,  are  given  by  Sandoval, 

•  These  are  in  the  «*  Catilogo  "  of  *«  Historia  de  Cdrlos  V.,"  (Anvers, 
L.  F.  Moratin,  Nos.  57  and  63,  Obras,  1681 ,  foL,  Tom.  I.  p.  619,  lib.  XVI. 
Madrid,  1830, 8vo.,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I.  §  13,)  and  are  of  some  consequence 

*  The  fate  of  this  long  heroic  and  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
romantic  drama  of  Gil  Vicente,   in         *  It  was  printed  in  1523,  andasuf- 
Spanish,   is  somewhat  singular.     It  ficient  extract  from  it  is  to  be  found 
was  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition,  we  in  Moratin,  CatlUogo,  No.  36. 

are  told,  as  early  as  the  Index  Expur-  *  A  specimen  of  tiie  Mysteries  of 

gatorius  of  1549  [1559  ?] ;  but  it  was  the  age  of  Charles  V.  may  be  found 

not  printed  at  all  till  1562,  and  not  in  an  extremely  rare  volume,  entiUed, 

separately  till  1586.    By  the  Index  of  in  its  three  parts,  **  Triaca  del  Alma," 
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VABIOUS  DRAMAS. 


Nor  were  the  efforts  made  to  advance  them  in  other 
directions  marked  by  good  judgment  or  permanent  success. 
We  pass  over  the  "  Costanza  *'  by  Castillejo,  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  manner  of  Naharro,  and  is  assigned  to  the 
year  1522, '  but  which,  from  its  indecency,  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  is  now  probably  lost;  and  we  pass  over  the  free 
versions,  made  about  1530,  by  Perez  de  Oliva,  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  from  the  "  Amphitryon  **  of 
Plautus,  the  "  Electra  *•  of  Sophocles,  and  the  "  Hecuba  ** 
of  Euripides,  because  they  fell,  for  the  time,  powerless  on 
the  early  attempts  of  the  national  theatre,  which  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity.*  But  a 
single  play,  printed  in  1536,  should  be  noticed,  as  showing 
how  slowly  the  drama  made  progress  in  Spain. 

It  is  called  "  An  Eclogue,"  and  is  written  by  Juan  de 


**  Triaca  de  Amor,"  and  "  Triaca  de 
Tristes ;"— or  Medley  for  the  Soul, 
for  Love,  and  for  Sadness.  Its  author 
w&«  Marcelo  de  Lebrixa,  son  of  the 
famous  scholar  Antonio ;  and  the  dedi- 
cation and  conclusion  of  the  first  part 
imply  that  it  was  composed  when  the 
author  was  forty  years  old, — after  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  1622,  and  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor,  which  ended  in  1556.  The 
first  part,  to  which  I  particularly 
allude,  consists  of  a  Mystery  on  the 
Incarnation,  in  above  eight  thousand 
short  verses.  It  has  no  other  action 
than  such  as  consists  in  the  appearance 
of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Madonna, 
bringing  Reason  with  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman,  and  followed  by  another 
angel,  who  leads  in  the  Seven  Virtues ; 
— the  whole  piece  being  made  up  out 
of  their  successive  discourses  ana  ex- 
hortations, and  ending  with  a  sort  of 
summary,  by  Reason  and  by  the  au- 
thor, in  favour  of  a  pious  life.  Cer- 
tainly, so  slight  a  structure,  with  little 
merit  in  its  verses,  could  do  nothing  to 
advance  the  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was,  however,  intended 
for  representation.  "  It  was  written," 
says  Its  author,  '*  for  the  praise  and 
solemnization  of  the  Festival  of  our 


Lady's  Incarnation ;  so  that  it  may  be 
acted  as  a  play  [la  puedan  por  far^ 
representarj  by  devout  nuns  in  their 
convents,  smce  no  men  appear  in  it, 
but  only  angels  and  young  damsels." 

The  second  part  of  this  singular 
volume,  which  is  more  poetical  than 
the  first,  is  against  human,  and  in 
favour  of  Divine  love ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  very  long,  consists  of  a  series 
of  consolations  deemed  suitable  for  the 
different  forms  of  human  sorrow  and 
care  ; — these  two  parts  being  neces- 
sarily didactic  in  their  character. 
Each  of  the  three  is  addressed  to  a 
member  of  the  great  family  of  Alva, 
to  which  their  author  seems  to  have 
been  attached ;  and  the  whole  is  called 
by  him  Driaca;  a  word  which  means 
Treacle^  or  Antidote,  but  which  Le- 
brixa  says  he  uses  in  the  sense  of 
£fualada,^Salad  or  Medley.  The 
volume,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as 
strongly  marked  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  that  produced  it  as  the  contem- 
porary Cancioneros  Generales,  and  its 
poetical  merit  is  much  like  theirs. 

'  Moratin,  Cat^logo,  No.  36,  and 
iiitf«,Vol.  I.  p.462. 

"  Oliva  died  in  1533  ;  but  his 
translations  were  not  printed  tiU 
1585. 
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Paris,  in  versos  de  arte  mayor^  or  long  verses  divided  into 
stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  which  show,  in  their  careful 
construction,  not  a  little  labour  and  art  •  It  has  five  inter- 
locutors :  an  esquire,  a  hermit,  a  young  damsel,  a  demon, 
and  two  shepherds.  The  hermit  enters  first.  He  seems  to  be 
in  a  meadow,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and,  after 
praying  devoutly,  determines  to  go  and  visit  another  her- 
mit. But  he  is  prevented  by  the  esquire,  who  comes  in 
weeping  and  complaining  of  ill  treatment  from  Cupid, 
whose  cruel  character  he  illustrates  by  his  conduct  in  the 
cases  of  Medea,  the  fall  of  Troy,  Priam,  David,  and  Her- 
cules ;  ending  with  his  own  determination  to  abandon  the 
world  and  live  in  a  ^^  nook  merely  monastical."  He  accosts 
the  hermit,  who  discourses  to  him  on  the  follies  of  love,  and 
advises  him  to  take  religion  and  works  of  devotion  for  a 
remedy  in  his  sorrows.  The  young  man  determines  to 
follow  counsel  so  wise,  and  they  enter  the  hermitage  toge- 
ther. But  they  are  no  sooner  gone  than  the  demon  appears, 
complaining  bitterly  that  the  esquire  is  likely  to  escape 
him,  and  determining  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it 
One  of  the  shepherds,  whose  name  is  Vicente,  now  comes 
in,  and  is  much  shocked  by  the  glimpse  he  has  caught  of 
the  retiring  spirit,  who,  indeed,  firom  his  description,  and 
from  the  wood-cut  on  the  title-page,  seems  to  have  been  a 
truly  fantastic  and  hideous  personage.  Vicente  thereupon 
hides  himself;  but  the  damsel,  who  is  the  lady-love  of  the 
esquire,  enters,  and,  after  drawing  him  from  his  conceal- 
ment, holds  with  him  a  somewhat  metaphysical  dialogue 
about  love.  The  other  shepherd,  Cremon,  at  this  difficult 
point  interrupts  the  discussion,  and  has  a  rude  quarrel  with 
Vicente,  which  the  damsel  composes ;  and  then  Cremon 

*  This  extremely  curious  drama,  of  Estacio,  j  un  Hermitano,  y  una  Mo^a, 

which  I  know  no  copV)  except  the  one  v  un   Diablo,  y  dos   Pastorcs,   uno 

kindly  lent  to  me  by  M,  H.   Ter-  Ilaroado  Vicente  y  el  otro  Cremon " 

nauz-Compans  of  Paris,   is   entitled  (1536).     It  is  in  black  letter,  small 

*'  Egloga  nuevamente  composta  por  4to.,  12  leaves,  without  name  of  place 

Juan  de  Paris,  en  la  qual  se  introducen  or  printer;  but,  I  sup|iose,  printed  at 

cinco  porsonas :  un  Escudcro  Uamado  Zaragoza,  or  Medina  del  Campo. 
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tells  her  where  the  hermit  and  the  lover  she  has  come  to 
seek  are  to  be  found.  All  now  go  towards  the  hermitage. 
The  esquire,  overjoyed,  receives  the  lady  with  open  arms, 
and  cries  out, — 

Bat  now  I  abjure  this  frardom  poor, 

And  will  neither  be  hermit  nor  friar  any  more.  ** 

The  hermit  marries  them,  and  determines  to  go  with 
them  to  their  house  in  the  town ;  and  then  the  whole  ends 
somewhat  strangely  with  a  villancicOf  which  has  for  its 
burden, — 

Let  us  flj,  I  say,  from  Lore's  power  away  ; 

'T  is  a  vassalage  hard, 

Which  g^ives  grief  for  reward. " 

The  piece  is  curious,  because  it  is  a  wild  mixture  of  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Mysteries  with  that  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina's 
Eclogues  and  the  Comedies  of  Naharro,  and  shows  by 
what  awkward  means  it  was  attempted  to  conciliate  the 
Church,  and  yet  amuse  an  audience  which  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  monks  and  hermits.  But  it  has  no  poetry  in 
it,  and  very  little  dramatic  movement  Of  its  manner  and 
measure  the  opening  stanza  is  quite  a  fair  specimen.  The 
hermit  enters,  saying  to  himself, — 

The  suffering  life  we  mortal  men  below, 
Upon  this  terrene  world,  are  bound  to  spend. 
If  we  but  earefully  regard  its  end. 

We  find  it  veiy  full  of  grief  and  woe : 

Torments  so  multiplied,  so  great,  and  ewer  such, 
That  but  to  count  an  endless  reckoning  brings, 
While,  like  the  rose  that  from  the  rose-tree  springs, 

Our  life  itself  fades  quickly  at  their  touch.  ^ 


M  AKora  reniego  de  maU  ftmylia,  Hermiu^io, 

Ni  qaicvo  bennitaflo  ni  frayle  mm  wet.  La  vidA  peBon ;  que  noa  loa  mortalea 

11  Hayatnoa  de  aer  raaalloa  En  aqueste  mundo ;  terrene  paaaamoa 

Del  Amor,  SI  con  buen  aentido ;  la  eonaidefamoa 

Paea  por  premlo  d*  dolor.  Fallar  la  hemoa ;  Ueno  de  may  doiea  males 

-  As  another  copy  of  this  play  can  S^.T^Td^SSvi',  «"£S;^J.S!r 

be   found,    I   suppose,    only  by   some  Yallendedeaqoeato;  UnpretloeamarchlU 

rare   accident,  I   give   the  original  of  ComoUroaa;  qu*  eaU  en  toa  lowdea. 

the  passage  in  the  text,  with  its  ori-  **  Una  Far9a  a  Maneni  de  Trage- 

giual  pomting.     It  is  the  opening  of  dia,"  in  prose  and  partly  pastoral,  was 

the  first  scene :—  printed  at  Valencia,  anonymously,  in 
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Other  attempts  followed  this,  or  appeared  at  just  about 
the  same  time,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  example  set 
by  Naharro.  One  of  them  is  called  "  La  Vidriana,"  by 
Jaume  de  Huete,  on  the  loves  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  of 
Aragon,  who  desired  the  author  to  represent  them  drama- 
tically ;  ^^  and  another,  by  the  same  hand,  is  called  ^^  La 
Tesorina,"  and  was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. ^^  This  last  is  a  direct  imitation  of  Naharro ;  has  an 
intrSito;  is  divided  into  five  jomadas;  and  is  written  in 
short  verses.  Indeed,  at  the  end,  Naharro  is  mentioned 
by  name,  with  much  implied  admiration  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  who  in  the  title-page  annoimces  himself  as  an 
Aragonese,  but  of  whom  we  know  notiiing  else.  And, 
finally,  we  have  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  in  the  same  style, 
with  an  introito  at  the  beginning  and  a  viUancico  at  the 
end,  by  Agostin  Ortiz, "  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  manner 


1537,  and  seems  to  have  resembled 
this  one  in  some  particulars.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Aribau,  **  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Espanoles/'  1846,  Tom.  II. 
p.  193,  note. 

^  '*  Comedia  llamada  Vidriana, 
compuesta  por  Jaume  de  Huete  affora 
nuevamente,"  etc.,  sm.  4to.,  black 
letter,  18  leaves,  without  year,  place, 
or  printer.  It  has  ten  interlocutors, 
and  ends  with  an  apology  in  Latin, 
that  the  author  cannot  write  like 
Mena, — Juan  de  Mena,  I  supi)ose, — 
though  I  know  not  why  he  should 
have  been  selected,  as  the  piece  is 
evidently  in  the  manner  of  Naharro. 

^  Another  drama,  from  the  same 
volume  with  the  last  two.  Moratin 
(^Catilogo,  No.  47)  had  found  it  no- 
ticed in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of 
Yalladolid,  1559,  and  assigns  it,  at  a 
venture,  to  the  year  1531,  but  he 
never  saw  it.  Its  title  is  '*  Comedia 
intitulada  Tesorina,  la  materia  de  la 
qual  es  unos  amores  de  un  penado 
por  una  Sefiora  y  otras  personas  ad- 
herentes.  Hecha  nuevamente  por 
Jaume  de  Huete.  Pero  si  por  ser  su 
natural  lengua  Aragonesa,  no  fuere 
por  muy  cendrados  terminos,  quanto  a 
cste   merroe  perdon."    Small   4to., 


black  letter,  15  leaves,  no  year,  place, 
or  printer.  It  has  ten  interlocutors, 
and  is  throughout  an  imitation  of 
Naharro,  who  is  mentioned  in  some 
mean  Latin  lines  at  the  end,  where 
the  author  expresses  the  hope  that 
his  Muse  may  be  tolerated,  *'  quam- 
vis  non  Torris  di^  Naharro  venit." 
'^  '<  Comedia  mtitulada  Radiana. 
compuesta  por  Agostin  Ortiz,"  small 
4to.,  black  letter,  12  leaves,  no  year, 
place,  or  printer.  It  is  in  five  jor- 
nadaSf  and  has  ten  personages, — a 
favourite  number  apparently.  It  comes 
from  the  volume  above  alluded  to, 
which  contains  besides  : — 1.  A  poor 
prose  story,  interspersed  with  dia- 
lo^e,  on  tne  tale  of  Mirrha,  taken 
chiefly  from  Ovid.  It  is  called  *^  La 
IVagecUa  de  Mirrha,"  and  its  author 
is  the  Bachiller  Yillalon.  It  was 
printed  at  Medina  del  Campo,  1536, 
por  Pedro  Toraus,  small  4to.,  black 
fetter.  2.  An  eclogue  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  for 
a  Nacimiento,  It  is  called  a  Farza^ 
—"El  Farza  siguiente  hizo  Pero 
Lopez  Ranjel,'' etc.  It  is  short,  filling 
only  4  if.,  and  contains  three  viUan' 
cicoB,  On  the  title-page  is  a  coarse 
wood-cut  of  the  manger,  with  Bethle- 
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and  system  of  Naharro  had  at  last  found  imitators  in  Spain, 
and  were  fairly  recognised  there. 

But  the  popular  vein  had  not  yet  been  struck.  Except 
dramatic  exhibitions  of  a  religious  character,  and  under 
ecclesiastical  authority,  nothing  had  been  attempted  in 
which  the  people,  as  such,  had  any  share.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  now  made,  and  made  successfully.  Its  author 
was  a  mechanic  of  Seville,  Lope  de  Rueda,  a  goldbeater 
by  trade,  who,  from  motives  now  entirely  unknown,  be- 
came both  a  dramatic  writer  and  a  public  actor.  The 
period  in  which  he  flourished  has  been  supposed  to  be 
between  1544  and  1567>  in  which  year  he  is  spoken  of  as 
dead ;  and  the  scene  of  his  adventures  is  believed  to  have 
extended  to  Seville,  Cdrdova,  Valencia,  Segovia,  and  pro- 
bably other  places,  where  his  plays  and  farces  could  be 
represented  with  profit.  At  Segovia,  we  know  he  acted 
in  the  new  cathedral,  during  the  week  of  its  consecration, 
in  1558;  and  Cervantes  and  the  unhappy  Antonio  Perez 
both  speak  with  admiration  of  his  powers  as  an  actor ;  the 
first  having  been  twenty  years  old  in  1567)  the  period 
commonly  assumed  as  that  of  Rueda's  death,  ^*  and  the  last 
having  been  eighteen.  Rueda's  success,  therefore,  even 
during  his  lifetime,  seems  to  have  been  remarkable ;  and 
when  he  died,  though  he  belonged  to  the  despised  and 
rejected  profession  of  the  stage,  he  was  interred  with  ho- 
nour among  the  mazy  pillars  in  the  nave  of  the  great 
cathedral  at  Cdrdova.  ^' 

hem  in  the  backflproond.  3.  A  short,  indeed,  almost  the  onl^,  date  we  have 
dull  farce,  entitled  '*  Jadnta ;" — ^not  aboat  him,  is  that  of  his  acting  in  the 
the  Jacinta  of  Naharro.  These  three,  cathedral  at  Segovia  in  1558;  of 
together  with  the  four  previously  no-  which  we  have  a  distinct  account  in 
ticed,  are,  I  believe,  known  to  exist  the  learned  and  elaborate  History  of 
only  in  the  copy  I  have  used  from  the  Segovia,  by  Die^o  de  Colmenares, 
library  of  M.  fl.  Temaux-Compans.  (Segovia,  1627,  fol.,  p.  616,)  where 
'*  It  is  known  that  he  was  certainly  he  says,  that,  on  a  stage  erected  be- 
dead  as  early  as  that  year,  because  tween  the  choirs,  ''  Lope  de  Rueda, 
the  edition  of  his  '*  Comedias "  then  a  well-known  actor  [famoso  com&- 
published  at  Valencia,  by  his  friend  diante]  of  that  age,  represented  an 
Timoneda,  contains,  at  the  end  of  the  entertidning  plav  [gustosa  comedia]." 
"  Enganos,"  a  sonnet  on  his  death  by  »'  The  well-known  passage  about 
Francisco  Ledesma.    The  last,  and,  Lope  de  Rueda,  in  Cervantes's  PnS- 
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His  works  were  collected  after  his  death  by  his  friend 
Juan  de  Timoneda,  and  published  in  different  editions,  be- 
tween 1567  and  1588.  ^®  They  consist  of  four  Comedias, 
two  Pastoral  Colloquies,  and  ten  Fasos,  or  dialogues,  all 
in  prose ;  besides  two  dialogues  in  verse.  They  were  all 
evidently  written  for  representation,  and  were  unquestion- 
ably acted  before  popular  audiences,  by  the  strolling  com- 
pany Lope  de  Eueda  led  about 

The  four  Comedias  are  merely  divided  into  scenes,  and 
extend  to  the  length  of  a  common  farce,  whose  spirit  they 
generally  share.  The  first  of  them,  "Los  Engafios,*' — 
Frauds, — contains  the  story  of  a  daughter  of  Verginio,  who 
has  escaped  from  the  convent  where  she  was  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  is  serving  as  a  page  to  Marcelo,  who  had  once 
been  her  lover,  and  who  had  left  her  because  he  believed 
himself  to  have  been  ill  treated.  Clavela,  the  lady  to 
whom  Marcelo  now  devotes  himself,  falls  in  love  with  the 
fair  page,  somewhat  as  Olivia  does  in  "  Twelfth  Night," 
and  this  brings  in  several  effective  scenes  and  situations. 
But  a  twin  brother  of  the  lady-page  returns  home,  after  a 
considerable  absence,  so  like  her,  that  he  proves  the  other 
Sosia,  who,  first  producing  great  confusion  and  trouble,  at 
last  marries  Clavela,  and  leaves  his  sister  to  her  original 
lover.  This  is  at  least  a  plot ;  and  some  of  its  details  and 
portions  of  the  dialogue  are  ingenious,  and  managed  with 
dramatic  skill. 

logo  to  his  own  plajrs,  is  of  more  con*  Invendon  de  las  Calzas  que  se  usan 
sequence  than  all  the  rest  that  remains  agora.'*  From  the  Epistola  prefixed 
concerning  him.  Every  thing,  how-  to  it  by  Juan  de  Timoneda,  I  infer 
ever,  is  collected  in  Navarrcte,  *'  Vida  that  he  made  alterations  in  the  manu- 
de  Cervantes,"  pp.  255-260 ;  and  in  scripts  as  Lope  de  Rueda  left  them ; 
Casiano  Pellicer,  ''  Orfgen  de  la  Co-  but  not,  probeibly,  any  of  much  con- 
media  y  del  Histrionismo  en  Espana,"  sequence.  Of  the  '*  Deleytoso," 
Madrid,  1804,  12mo.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  printed  at  Valencia,  1577,  I  have 
72-84.  never  been  able  to  see  more  than  the 
*o  <<  Las  Quatro  Comedias  y  Dos  very  ample  extracts  given  by  Moratin, 
Coloquios  Pastorales  del  excelente  amounting  to  six  Pasos  and  a  Co- 
pocta  y  gracioso  reprcscntantc,  Lope  loqmo.  The  first  edition  of  the 
de  Rueda,"  etc.,  impresas  en  Sevilta.  Quatro  Comedias,  etc.,  was  1567, 
1576,  8vo.,' — contains  his  principal  at  Valenciaj  the  last  at  Lc^grono, 
works,  with  the  *'  Di^ogo  sobre  la  1588. 
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The  next,  the  ^^  Medora,'*  is,  also,  not  without  a  sense  of 
what  belongs  to  theatrical  composition  and  effect.  The 
interest  of  the  action  depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on 
the  confusion  produced  by  the  resemblance  between  a 
young  woman  stolen  when  a  child  by  Gypsies,  and  the  he- 
roine, who  is  her  twin  sister.  But  there  are  well-drawn 
characters  in  it,  that  stand  out  in  excellent  relief,  especially 
two:  Gargullo, — the  "miles  gloriosus,"  or  Captain  Boba- 
dil,  of  the  story, — who,  by  an  admirable  touch  of  nature, 
is  made  to  boast  of  his  courage  when  quite  alone,  as  well 
as  when  he  is  in  company;  and  a  Gypsy  woman,  who 
overreacl\es  and  robs  him  at  the  very  moment  he  intends 
to  overreach  and  rob  her.  ^* 

The  story  of  the  "  Eufemia  "  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
slandered  Imogen,  and  the  character  of  Melchior  Ortiz  is 
almost  exactly  that  of  the  fool  in  the  old  English  drama, 
— a  well-sustained  and  amusing  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
shrewdness. 

The  "  Armelina,*'  which  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
longer  pieces  of  Lope  de  Bueda,  is  more  bold  in  its  dra- 
matic incidents  than  either  of  the  others.  ^  The  heroine, 
a  foundling  from  Hungary,  after  a  series  of  strange  inci- 
dents, is  left  in  a  Spanish  village,  where  she  is  kindly  and 
even  delicately  brought  up  by  the  village  blacksmith; 
while  her  father,  to  supply  her  place,  has  no  less  kindly 
brought  up  in  Hungary  a  natural  son  of  this  same  black- 
smith, who  had  been  carried  there  by  his  unworthy  mother. 
The  father  of  the  lady,  having  some  intimation  of  where 
his  daughter  is  to  be  found,  comes  to  the  Spanish  village, 
bringing  his  adopted  son  with  him.  There  he  advises 
with  a  Moorish  necromancer  how  he  is  to  proceed  in  order 

^  This  is  the  Radian,  of  the  old  ^  It  maj  be  worth  noticing,  that 

Spanish  dramas  and  stories,  —  parcel  both  the  **  Armelina  "  and  the  <*  £u- 

rawdy,    parcel    bully,   and   wholly  femia "  open  with  scenes  of  calling 

knave ; — a  different  personage  from  up  a  lazy  young  man  from  bed,  in  the 

the  Rufian  of  recent  times,  who  is  the  early  morning,  much  like  the  first  in 

elder  AkdkueU  or  pander.  the  *'  Nubes  "  of  Aristophanes. 
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to  regain  his  lost  child.  The  Moor,  by  a  fearful  incanta- 
tion, invokes  Medea,  who  actually  appears  on  the  stage, 
fresh  from  the  infernal  regions,  and  informs  him  that  his 
daughter  is  living  in  the  very  village  where  they  all  are. 
Meanwhile  the  daughter  has  seen  the  youth  from  Hungary, 
and  they  are  at  once  in  love  with  each  other ; — the  black- 
smith, at  the  same  time,  having  decided,  with  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  to  compel  her  to  marry  a  shoemaker,  to  whom  he 
had  before  promised  her.  Here,  of  course,  come  troubles 
and  despair.  The  young  lady  undertakes  to  cut  them 
short  at  once,  by  throwing  herself  into  the  sea,  but  is  pre- 
vented by  Neptune,  who  quietly  carries  her  down  to  his 
abodes  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean,  and  brings  her  back 
at  the  right  moment  to  solve  all  the  difficulties,  explain  the 
relationships,  and  end  the  whole  with  a  wedding  and  a 
dance.  This  is,  no  doubt,  very  wild  and  extravagant,  espe- 
cially in  the  part  containing  the  incantation  and  in  the  part 
played  by  Neptune ;  but,  after  all,  the  dialogue  is  pleasant 
and  easy,  and  the  style  natural  and  spirited. 

The  two  Pastoral  Colloquies  differ  from  the  four  Come- 
dias,  partly  in  having  even  less  carefuUy  constructed  plots, 
and  partly  in  affecting,  through  their  more  bucolic  portions, 
a  stately  and  pedantic  air,  which  is  anything  but  agreeable. 
They  belong,  however,  substantially  to  the  same  class  of 
dramas,  and  received  a  different  name,  perhaps,  only 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  pastoral  tone  was  always 
popular  in  Spanish  poetry,  and  that,  from  the  time  of 
Enzina,  it  had  been  considered  peculiarly  fitted  for  public 
exhibition.  The  comic  parts  of  tfie  colloquies  are  the  only 
portions  of  them  that  have  merit ;  and  iiie  following  pas- 
sage from  that  of  ^*  Timbria  **  is  as  characteristic  of  Lope 
de  Rueda's  light  and  natural  manner  as  anything,  perhaps, 
that  can  be  selected  from  what  we  have  of  his  dramas.  It 
is  a  discussion  between  Leno,  the  shrewd  fool  of  the  piece, 
and  Troico,  "*  in  which  Leno  ingeniously  contrives  to  get 

"  Troico,  it  should  be  obsenred,  i«  a  woman  in  disguise. 
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rid  of  aU  blame  for  having  eaten  up  a  nice  cake  which 
Timbria,  the  lady  in  love  with  Troico,  had  sent  to  him  by 
the  faithless  glutton. 

Lena,  Ah,  Troico,  are  you  there  ? 

Troico,  Tes,  my  good  fellow,  don't  you  see  I  am  ? 

Leno.  It  would  be  better  if  I  did  not  see  it. 

Thnco,  Why  so,  Leno  ? 

Zeno.  Why  then  yon  would  not  know  a  piece  of  ill-luck  that  has  just  hap- 
pened. 

Droico.  What  ilUlttck  ? 

Zeno,  What  day  is  it  to-day  ? 

Thnco.  Thursday. 

Zeno.  Thursday  ?    How  soon  will  Tuesday  come,  then  ? 

Troico,  Tuesday  is  passed  two  days  ago. 

Zeno,  Well,  that's  something; — ^but  tell  me,  are  there  not  other  days  of 
ill-luck  as  well  as  Tuesdays  ?** 

Troico,  What  do  you  ask  that  for  ? 

Zeno.  I  ask,  because  there  may  be  unlucky  pancakes,  if  there  are  unlucky 
Thursdays. 

Troico,  I  suppose  so. 

Zeno.  Now  stop  there ;  —  suppose  one  of  yours  had  been  eaten  of  a 
Thursday ;  on  whom  would  the  ill-luck  have  fallen  ?  on  the  pancake  or 
on  you  ? 

Troico.  No  doubt,  on  me. 

Zeno.  Then,  my  good  Troico,  comfort  yourself,  and  begin  to  snfier  and  be 
patient;  for  men,  as  the  saying  is,  are  bom  to  misfortunes,  and  there  are 
matters,  in  fine,  that  come  from  God ;  and  in  the  order  of  time  you  must  die 
yourself,  and,  as  the  sajring  is,  your  last  hour  will  then  be  come  and  arrived. 
Take  it,  then,  patiently,  and  remember  that  we  are  here  to-morrow  and  gone 
to-day. 

Troico.  Yoie  heaven's  sake,  Leno,  is  any  body  in  the  fiunily  dead  ?    Or  else 
why  do  you  console  me  so  ? 
Zeno.  Would  to  heaven  that  were  all,  Troico  I 

TMco.  Then  what  is  it  ?  Can't  you  tell  me,  without  so  many  drcumlocn- 
tions  ?    What  is  all  this  preamble  about  ? 

Zeno.  When  my  poor  mother  died,  he  that  brought  me  the  news,  before 
he  told  me  of  it,  dragged  me  round  Uirough  more  turn-abouts  than  there  are 
windings  in  the  Pisuerga  and  Zapardiel. " 

Troico.  But  I  have  got  no  mother,  and  never  knew  one.  I  don't  compre- 
hend what  you  mean. 


"  This  superetition  about  Tuesday  f^-.  Oomadta.,  Madrid,  isw.  4to,  Tom.  vl  t. 
as  an  unlucky  day  is  not  unfrequent  in 

the  old  Spanish  drama :—  «  Rivers  in  the  North  of  Spam, 

BtUMcrito,  often  mentioned  in  Snmish  poetry. 


a  MutM  e*  dim  uiago.  especially  the  first  of  them. 

Lope  de  Vega,  El  Cocrdo  en  an  Oua,  Aeto 
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Leno,  Then  smell  of  this  napkin. 

TVoico,  Very  well,  I  have  smelt  of  it. 

Lena.  What  does  it  smell  of? 

2hnco.  Something  like  butter. 

Leno.  Then  you  may  truly  say,  "  Here  Troy  i«m." 

IVoico,  What  do  you  mean,  Leno  ? 

Lena.  For  you  it  was  given  to  me ;  for  you  Madam  Timbria  sent  it,  all 
stuck  over  wi^  nuts ; — but  as  I  have  (and  Heaven  and  every  body  else  knows 
it)  a  sort  of  natural  relationship  to  whatever  is  good,  my  eyes^watched  and 
followed  it  just  as  a  hawk  follows  chickens. 

IMco,  Followed  whom,  villain  ?    Timbria  ? 

Leno,  Heaven  forbid !  But  how  nicely  she  sent  it,  aH  made  up  with  butter 
and  sugar! 

IVoico,  And  what  was  that  ? 

Leno.  The  pancake,  to  be  sure, — don't  you  understand  ? 

Troico.  And  who  sent  a  pancake  to  me  ? 

Leno,  Why,  Madam  Timbria. 

Troico,  Then  what  became  of  it  ? 

Leno.  It  was  consumed. 

Tnieo.  How? 

Leno.  By  looking  at  it 

Troieo.  Who  looked  at  it  ? 

Leno.  I,  by  ill-luck. 

Troico,  In  what  fashion  ? 

Leno.  Why,  I  sat  down  by  the  way-side. 

Troico.  Well,  what  next  ? 

Leno.  I  took  it  in  my  hand. 

Troico.  And  then? 

Leno.  Then  I  tried  how  it  tasted ;  and  what  between  taking  and  leaving  all 
round  the  edges  of  it,  whep  I  tried  to  think  what  had  become  of  it,  I  found  I 
had  no  sort  of  recollection. 

Troico.  The  upshot  is,  that  you  ate  it  ? 

Leno,  It  is  not  impossible. 

IVoico.  In  faith,  you  are  a  trusty  fellow  I 

Leno.  Indeed  I  do  you  think  so  ?  Hereafter,  if  I  bring  two,  I  will  eat 
them  both,  and  so  be  better  yet. 

Troico.  The  business  goes  on  well. 

Leno.  And  well  advised,  and  at  small  cost;  and  to  my  content.  But  now, 
go  to ;  suppose  we  have  a  little  jest  with  Timbria. 

Troico.  Of  what  sort? 

Leno.  Suppose  you  make  her  believe  you  ate  the  pancake  yourself,  and, 
when  she  thinks  it  is  true,  you  and  I  can  laugh  at  the  trick  till  you  split  your 
sides.    Can  you  ask  for  any  thing  better  ? 

Troico.  You  counsel  well. 

Leno,  Well,  Heaven  bless  the  men  that  llllen  to  reason  I  But  tell  me, 
Troico,  do  you  think  you  can  carry  out  the  jest  with  a  grave  face  ? 

Troico.  I  ?    What  have  I  to  laugh  about  ? 

Leno.  Why,  don*t  you  think  it  is  a  laughing  matter  to  make  her  believe  you 
ate  it,  when  all  the  time  it  was  your  own  good  Leno  that  did  it? 
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Ttcico,  Wisely  said, 
ness.  •* 


But  now  hold  your  tongue,  and  go  about  your  busi- 


The  ten  Fasos  are  much  like  this  dialogue, — short  and 
lively,  without  plot  or  results,  and  merely  intended  to 
amuse  an  idle  audience  for  a  few  moments.  Two  of  them 
are  on  glutton  tricks,  like  that  practised  by  Leno ;  others 
are  between  thieves  and  cowards ;  and  all  are  drawn  from 
common  life,  and  written  with  spirit.  It  is  very  possible 
that  some  of  them  were  taken  out  of  lai^er  and  more  formal 
dramatic  compositions,  which  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  print  entire.  ** 


M  1^.  Ali.TMeol  etttfsafld? 

3Vo.  Sf ,  hennano :  ta  no  lo  ym  ? 

Lem.  Mm  mliexB  qoa  no. 

2Vi>.  Porqae,  Leno  ? 

Lsn,  Forqae  no  aipiem  ana  diigiii'to,  qoc 
ha  saoedido  naxto  poco  ha. 

Tro.  Y  qoe  ha rido  la  deBgrnda? 

Len.  Quo  es  boy  ? 

TrQ»  Jnerea. 

Len.  JaeTM  ?  Qiumto  le  Iklta  paraaer  Maitn  } 

Tro.  AntM  le  sobran  doa  diaa. 

Lm,  Macho  ea  eeo  1  Maa  dioM,  niele  haber 
dJa*  aiiagoa  aa{  eomo  loa  Maitea  ? 

2V0.  nvqae  lo  dice*  ? 

Xm.  Ftegtuoto,  porqne  tamUen  halni  hoJal- 
dree  deagiadadaa,  pnea  hay  Jaevea  deagraciadoa. 

Tro.  CreoqaenI 

Le»*  Y  Ten  adl:  ai  te  la  habieaen comido  d  d 
ana  en  Jaevea,  en  qulen  habria  caSdo  la  dea> 
grada,  en  la  hcj^Te  6  en  ti  ? 

Tro,  No  hay  dada  sino  qoe  en  mi. 

Xea.  Poet,  trnnuno  TVotco,  aoondrtaoa,  y  c 


d  aaftir,  y  aer  paeiente,  que  pbr  loe 
bombrea  (eomo  uoen)  enelen  ^enir  laa  dea* 
naeiaa,  y  eatas  eon  coiaa  de  Dioa  en  fin»  y  tam- 
nen  wgnn  6rden  de  loe  diaa  os  podriadea  yoa 
morir,  y  (eomo  dieen)  ya  eeria  reeompltda  y 
allegada  la  hora  poatrimera,  leecebildo  oon  pa- 
eienda,  y  aeordaoa  qae  maSana  aomo«  y  hoy  no. 

Tro.  Ytiame  Dioa,  Leno  I  Ea  muerto  algano 
CB  caaa  7    O  eomo  me  oonanelaa  anai  ? 

JLea.  0)a]d,Th>ico! 

7Vo.  Paea  qoe  foe  ?  No  lo  dizda  Bin  tantoa 
ciicnnloqaioa  i    Plura  qae  ea  tanto  preimbolo  f 


Le».  Qoando  mi  madre  mario,  nra  decirme- 
bI  qoe  me  Herd  la  noera  me  tnyd  mai 
qae  tiene  boeltaa  Plaaerga  6  Zapardlel. 


lo»( 


Tro.  Poea  yo  no  tengo  madie*  nl  la  eonoad, 
ni  te  entiendo. 

Xiea.  Hoele  eae  paBiinelo. 

Tro.  Ybien?    TaeatdoUdo. 

Xen.  A  que  huele  ? 

Dro.  A  eoaa  de  manteca. 

Len.  Poea  bien  pacdea  deeir,  aqaS  bn^  Troya. 

Tro.  Como,  Leno  ? 

Len,  Para  ti  me  la  habian  dado,  para  ti  la 
embiaba  rebeatida  de  piflonea  la  Seitom  Tlmbria ; 
pero  eomo  yo  aoy  (y  lo  aabe  Dioa  y  tcfd^  el 
mondo)  allegado  d  lo  boeno,  en  yiindola  asi,  ae 
me  Tinienm  loa  qfoa  tiaa  ella  eomo  milano  traa 
depollera. 

Tro.  Traa  qnien,  txaidor  ?  tiaa  Timfaria  ? 

Len.  Qae  no,  Tdlame  Dioa  !  Que  empapada 
la  embiaba  de  manteca  y  aiicar  I 

Tro.  La  qoe? 


Len.  Im  hojaldfe :  no  lo  entiendea  ? 

Tro.  Y  qaien  me  la  embiaba  7 

Len.VLa  BeRora  Timbria. 

Tro.  Paea  qae  la  heciate  7 

Len.  Coaaomidao.  i 

Tro.  De  qoe  7 

Len.  Deojo. 

TVo.  QaienlaoJe67 

Xea.  Yo,  mal  ponto  I 

ZVo.  De  qae  manem  7 

Len.  Aaenteme  en  el  camino. 

2Vo.  Y  qoe  maa? 

Len.  Tomela  en  la  mano. 

Tro.  Ylnego? 

Len.  Prove  d  qoe  aabia,  y  eomo  por  ana  van- 
da  y  por  otra  eataba  de  dar  y  tomar,  qoando  por 
eUa  aeord^  ya  no  habia  memoiia. 

Tro.  En  on,  ta  la  oomiate  7 

Len.  Pbdiiaaer. 

3V9.  Por  derto,  qoe  exea  homtare  de  boen  re- 
eado. 

Len.  A  fe?  qae  tepamoo?  De  aqai  adelante 
d  trogere  doa^  me  laa  oomerejantaa,  parahaceUo 
mejor. 

Tro,  Boeno  va  el  negodo. 

Len.  Y  bien  regido,  y  oon  poea  coata,  y  d  mi 
oontento.  Maa  ven  acd,  d  qiuea  qae  riamoa  an 
rato  eon  Timbria  7 

Tro.  De  one  auerte  7 

Len.  Paeoee  le  haeer  en  eieyente,  qoe  la  co* 
miate  to,  y  eomo  ella  pienae  que  ea  verdad,  po- 
dtemoa  deapoea  to  y  yo  reir  acd  de  la  barla ;  qoe 
rebentarfa  riyendo  I    Qae  maa  qoiea  7 

2Vo.  Bien  me  aoonaejaa. 

Len.  Agotabien;  IHoa  bendiga  loa  hombrea 
aoogldoa  d  xaaon !  Pero  dime,  Troieo,  aabrda  dial- 
malar  eon  ella  dn  reirte  7 

Tro,  Yo  7  de  qae  me  habia  de  relr7 

Len,  No  te  pareace,  que  ea  manera  de  reir, 
haoelle  en  ereyente,  qae  to  te  la  comiate,  ha- 
biendoaela  ooaUdo  to  amigo  Leno? 

Tro.  Dioea  aabiamente ;  maa  calla,  vefle  en 
baen  hoia. 

Laa  Qoatio  Gomediaa,  etc.,  de  Lope  de  Roeday 
Sevilla,  1576, 8vo. 

»  This  I  infer  from  the  fact,  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  Co- 
medias  and  Coloquios,  1576,  there  is  a 
<<  Tabla  de  loe  paaos  giaciosos  oue  se 
piieden  sacar  de  ks  presentes  Come- 
dias  y  Coloquioe  y  poner  en  otra» 
obras."    Indeed,  paso  meant  a  pas- 
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The  two  dialogues  in  verse  are  curious,  as  the  only  speci- 
mens of  Lope  de  Bueda's  poetry  that  are  now  extant,  ex- 
cept some  songs  and  a  fragment  preserved  by  Cervantes. " 
One  is  called  "  Proofs  of  Love,**  and  is  a  sort  of  pastoral 
discussion  between  two  shepherds,  on  the  question,  which 
was  most  favoured,  the  one  who  had  received  a  finger-ring 
as  a  present,  or  the  one  who  had  received  an  ear-ring.  It 
is  written  in  easy  and  flowing  quintiUaSj  and  is  not  longer 
than  one  of  the  slight  dialogues  in  prose.  The  other  is 
called  "  A  Dialogue  on  the  Breeches  now  in  Fashion,"  and 
is  in  the  same  easy  measure,  but  has  more  of  its  author's 
peculiar  spirit  and  manner.  It  is  between  two  lackeys,  and 
begins  thus  abruptly : — 

Peralta.  Master  Fuentes,  what 's  the  change,  I  pray, 

I  notice  in  your  hosiery  and  shape  ? 

You  seem  so  very  swollen  as  you  walk. 
FtieiUes,  Sir,  't  is  the  breeches  fashion  now  prescribes. 
Peralta.  I  thought  it  was  an  under^petdooat  I 
Fueniei.  1  'm  not  asham'd  of  what  I  have  put  on. 

Why  must  I  wear  my  breeches  made  like  yours  ? 

Good  friend,  your  own  are  wholly  out  of  vogue. 
Peralia.  But  what  are  yours  so  lined  and  stufied  withal. 

That  thus  they  seem  so  very  smooth  and  tight? 
FumUei.  Of  that  we  '11  say  but  little.    An  old  mantle, 

And  a  cloak  still  older  and  more  spoiled. 

Do  vainly  struggle  from  my  hose  t*  escape. 
Peralta,  To  my  mind,  they  were  used  to  better  ends, 

If  sewed  up  for  a  horse's  blanket.  Sir. 
Fktentet.  But  others  stuflf  in  plenty  of  clean  straw 

And  rushes  to  make  out  a  shapely  form • 

Peralta.  Proving  that  they  are  more  or  less  akin 

To  beasts  of  burden. 
Fuentei.  But  they  wear,  at  least, 

Such  gallant  hosiery,  that  things  of  taste 

May  well  be  added  to  fit  out  their  dress. 
Peralta.  No  doubt,  the  man  that  dresses  thus  in  straw 

May  tastefully  put  on  a  saddle  too.  ^ 


gage.    Pasos  were,  however,  nndoubt-  **  There  is  a  Glom  printed  at  the 

ecfiy  sometimes  written  as  separate  end  of  the  Comedias ;  but  it  is  not  of 

works  by  Lope  de  Rueda,  and  were  much  value.    The  passage  preserved 

not  called  eniremetee  till  Timoneda  by  Cervantes  is  in  his  *<Ba{ios  de 

eve  them  the  name.    Still,  they  may  Argel,"  near  the  end. 

ve  been  earlier  used  as  such,  or  as  v  p^r.  SeHor  FacntM,  aa«  mndaiua 

introductions  to  the  longer  drainas.  Habeis  haeho  an  •!  oando. 
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la  all  the  forms  of  the  drama  attempted  by  Lope  de 
Rueda,  the  main  purpose  is  evidently  to  amuse  a  popular 
audience.  But  to  do  this,  his  theatrical  resources  were  very 
small  and  humble.  "In  the  time  of  this  celebrated 
Spaniard,"  says  Cervantes,  recalling  the  gay  season  of  his 
youth,  *  "  the  whole  apparatus  of  a  manager  was  contained 
in  a  large  sack,  and  consisted  of  four  white  shepherd's 
jackets,  turned  up  with  leather,  gilt  and  stamped;  four 
beards  and  false  sets  of  hanging  locks ;  and  four  shepherd's 
crooks,  more  or  less.  The  plays  were  colloquies,  like  ec- 
logues, between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  a  shepherdess, 
fitted  up  and  extended  with  two  or  three  interludes,  whose 
personages  were  sometimes  a  negress,  sometimes  a  bully, 
sometimes  a  fool,  and  sometimes  a  Biscayan  ; — for  all  these 
four  parts,  and  many  others.  Lope  himself  performed  with 

the  greatest  excellence  and  skill  that  can  be  imagined 

The  theatre  was  composed  of  four  benches,  arranged  in  a 
square,  with  five  or  six  boards  laid  across  them,  that  were 

thus  raised  about  four  palms  from  the  ground 

The  furniture  of  the  theatre  was  an  old  blanket  drawn 
aside  by  two  cords,  making  what  they  call  a  tiring- 
room,  behind  which  were  the  musicians,  who  sang  old 
ballads  without  a  guitar." 

Conqoeandwiunabtatado?  edition  of  the  Comedias,   1676.     It 

ST'-   P?^*^T»^':r^^.S;.  refers  evidently  to  the  broad-bottomed 

Fuent.   Poea  70  d'  eiiaa  no  me  eorro.  stufFed  hose,  then  comin|^  into  fashion ; 

Que  han  de  Mr  eomo  k.  vnesu  ?  g^ji^  ^g  the  daughter  of  Sancho,  in  her 

Hennano,  ya  no  Man  d' esM.  .^  ,  if    ,         j  u       /•  ai! 

Ptr,      Mas  que  let  hechais  de  afoiro,  vanity,  when  she  heard  her  tatner  was 

Que  ann  ae  paran  tan  tieaaa  ?  ffovemor  of  Barrataria,  wanted  to  see 

'"^-   ?5L^™?SSj:.^*  Wn»  wear ;  and  such  as  Don  Cdrlos, 

One  6e»ta  calza  no  eseapa.  accordins  to  the  account  of  Thuanus, 

Per,       giea,  d  Tan  a  ml  conwfjo,  ^^^    ^gg„  J,g  ^^^^  ^  hide  in  their 

Heebaran  ana  ffualdrapa.  ^        '  ^,  •  ^  i        aU  ^ 

Fwent.    Y  aun  otioa  mandan  poner  StFBUlge     rccesses     the     piStOlS      tnat 

Copia  de  paja  ▼  esparto,  alarmed  Philip  II.; — **caligis,  quse 

P»r.      ^S^^ntt:^^  amplissimsB  de  more   gentU   in  U8U 

De  bestias  qaizi  aignn  ^oarfo.  sunt."      Fhey  were  forbidden   by  a 

***"*•    S;°i!*^'?^*J'**^  *!!*■>  royal   ordinance    in    1628.     See    D. 

Per.        cSrS^ro'i^o^  qii'Siird.  Q^^O^^^  (^^^  ^'  ^l  ^0,)  with  tWO 

Qnien  Ta  Teatido  de  paja  amusing  stories  told  m  the  notes  of 

i>ebaoer«»ai«anaaibarda.  PelUoer,  and   Thuani    Historianim, 

I  do  not  know  that  this  dialogue  is  Lib.  XLL,  at  the  beginning, 
printed  anywhere  but  at  the  end  of  the         "  Comedias,  Prdlogo. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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The  place  where  this  rude  theatre  was  set  up  was 
a  public  square,  and  the  performances  occurred  when- 
ever an  audience  could  be  collected;  apparently  both 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  for,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
plays,  Lope  de  Rueda  invites  his  "  hearers  only  to  eat 
their  dinner  and  return  to  the  square,""  and  witness 
another. 

His  four  longer  dramas  have  some  resemblance  to  por- 
tions of  the  earlier  English  comedy,  which,  at  precisely  the 
same  period,  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  pieces  such 
as  "  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,"  and  "  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,"  They  are  divided  into  what  are  called  scenes, 
— the  shortest  of  them  consisting  of  six,  and  the  longest  of 
ten ;  but  in  these  scenes  the  place  sometimes  changes,  and 
the  persons  often, — a  circumstance  of  little  consequence, 
where  the  whole  arrangements  implied  no  real  attempt  at 
scenic  illusion.^  Much  of  the  success  of  all  depended  on 
the  part  played  by  the  fools,  or  simples^  who,  in  most  of 
his  dramas,  are  important  personages,  almost  constantly  on 
the  stage ;  '^  while  something  is  done  by  mistakes  in  lan- 
guage, arising  from  vulgar  ignorance  or  from  foreign  dia- 
lects, like  those  of  negroes  and  Moors.  Each  piece  opens 
wilih  a  brief  explanatory  prologue,  and  ends  with  a  word  of 
jest  and  apology  to  the  audience.  Naturalness  of  thought, 
the  most  easy,  idiomatic  Castilian  turns  of  expression,  a 
good-humoured,  free  gaiety,  a  strong  sense  of^the  ridi- 
culous, and  a  happy  imitation  of  the  manners  and  tone 
of  common  life,  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  these, 
as  they  are  of  all  the  rest  of  his  shorter  efforts.  He 
was,  therefore,  on  the  right  road,  and  was  in  consequence 
afterwards  justly  reckoned,  both  by  Cervantes  and  Lope 

*  *^  Auditores,  no  hagais  sino  oo-  meaning  of  the  word  scene,  or  did  not 

mer,  y  dad  la  vuelta  &  la  plaza."  ^°^P^^  ^^  aright 

"^  In  the  fifth  escena  of  the  **  Eufe-  '^  The  first  trace  of  these  nrnpies, 

mia,"  the  ^lace  changes,  when  Yalia-  who  were  afterwards  expanded  into 

no  comes  in.    Inde^,  it  is  evident  the  gracioioSj  is  to  be  found  in  the 

that  Lope  de  Rueda  did  not  know  the  parwB  of  Gil  Vicente. 
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de  Vega,  to  be  the  true  founder  of  the  popular  national 
theatre.  ^ 

The  earliest  follower  of  Lope  de  Bueda  was  his  friend 
and  editor,  Juan  de  Timoneda,  a  bookseller  of  Valencia, 
who  certainly  flourished  during  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  probably  died  in  extreme  old 
age,  soon  after  the  year  1597.  ^  His  thirteen  or  fourteen 
pieces  that  were  printed  pass  under  various  names,  and 
have  a  considerable  variety  in  their  character;  the  most 
popular  in  their  tone  being  the  best.  Four  are  called 
"Pasos,*'  and  four  "Farsas," — all  much  alike.  Two  are 
called  "  Comedias,"  one  of  which,  the  "  Aurelia,"  written 
in  short  verses,  is  divided  into  ^vejomadasj  and  has  an  in- 
trdito,  after  the  manner  of  Naharro ;  while  the  other,  the 
"Cornelia,**  is  merely  divided  into  seven  scenes,  and 
written  in  prose,  after  the  manner  of  Lope  de  Bueda.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  what,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
is  for  the  first  time  called  an  "  Entremes ;  *'  a  Tragicomedia, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  mythology  and  modem  history ;  a 
religious  Auto,  on  the  subject  of  the  Lost  Sheep ;  and  a 
translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of  the  "  Menaechmi  *'  of 
Plautus.  In  all  of  them,  however,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
lied for  success  on  a  spirited,  farcical  dialogue,  like  that  of 
Lope  de  Bueda ;  and  all  were,  no  doubt,  written  to  be 
acted  in  the  public  squares,  to  which,  more  than  once,  they 
make  allusion.  ^ 

The  "  Cornelia,'*  first  printed  in  1559,  is  somewhat  con- 

"  Cervantes,  in  the  Prdlogo  al-  comedias  no  eran  mas  antiguas  que 

ready  cited,  calls  him  ^'  dgran  Lope  Rueda,  &  quien  oyeron  muchos,  que 

de  Rueda,"  and,  when  speaking  of  tne  hov  viven. 

Spanish  Comedias,  treats  him  as  **  el  "•  Ximeno,  Escri tores  de  Valencia, 

primero  que  en  Espana  las  sacd  de  Tom.  I.  p.  72,  and  Fuster,  Biblioteca 

mantillas  y  las  puso  en  toldo  j  visti6  Valenciana,  Tom.  I.  p.  161. 

de  gala  y  apariencia."     This  was  in  "*  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Cornelia, 

1616  ;  and  Cervantes  spoke  from  his  one  of  the  speakers  says  that  one  of 


own  knowledge  and  memory.  In  the  principal  personages  of  the  piece 
1620,  in  tile  Prdlogo  to  the  thirteenth  lives  in  Valencia,  "  in'this  house  which 
-  ..     ^        "        — '  -■•  "-       ••     pointh 

y,   anc 

c2 


volume  of  his   Comedias,   (Madrid,      you  see,"  he  adds,  pointing  the  spec- 
4to.,)   Lope    de  Vega  says,   '^  Las      tators  picturesquely,   and  no  doubt 
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fused  in  its  story.  We  have  in  it  a  young  lady,  taken, 
when  a  child,  by  the  Moors,  and  returned,  when  grown  up, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  her  friends,  without  knowing  who 
she  is ;  a  foolish  fellow  deceived  by  his  wife,  and  yet  not 
without  shrewdness  enough  to  make  much  merriment ;  and 
Pasquin,  partly  a  quack  doctor,  partly  a  magician,  and 
wholly  a  rogue ;  who,  with  five  or  six  other  characters, 
make  rather  a  superabundance  of  materials  for  so  short  a 
drama.  Some  of  the  dialogues  are  full  of  life ;  and  the 
development  of  two  or  three  of  the  characters  is  good,  es- 
pecially that  of  Cornalla,  the  clown ;  but  the  most  pro- 
minent personage,  perhaps, — the  magician, — is  taken,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  "  Negromante  "  of  Ariosto, 
which  was  represented  at  Ferrara  about  thirty  years  earlier, 
and  proves  that  Timoneda  had  some  scholarship,  if  not  al- 
ways a  ready  invention.  '* 

The  "  Menennos,"  published  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Cornelia,  is  further  proof  of  his  learning.  It  is  in  prose, 
and  taken  from  Plautus ;  but  with  large  changes.  The  plot 
is  laid  in  Seville ;  the  play  is  divided  into  fourteen  scenes, 
after  the  example  of  Lope  de  Rueda ;  and  the  manners  are 
altogether  Spanish.  There  is  even  a  talk  of  Lazarillo  de 
Tdrmes,  when  speaking  of  an  unprincipled  young  servant.  '* 
But  it  shows  frequently  the  same  free  and  natural  dialogue, 
fresh  from  common  life,  that  is  found  in  his  master's 
dramas ;  and  it  can  be  read  with  pleasure  throughout,  as 
an  amusing  rifacimento,  ^ 

The  Paso,  however,  of  "  The  Blind  Beggars  and  the 
Boy"  is,  like  the  other  short  pieces,  more  characteristic  of 

with  comic  effect,  to  some  house  they  ■•  It  is  in  the  twelfth  scene.     "  Es 

could  all  see.     A  similar  jest  about  el  mas  agudo  rapaz  del  mundo,  y  es 

another  of  the  personages  is  repeated  hermano  de  Lazarillo  de  Tdrmes,  el 

a  little  farther  on.  que  tuvo  trezientos  y  cincuenta  amos." 

■*  **  Con  privilegio.     Comedia  11a-  "^  **  Con  privilegio.     La  Comedia 

mada  Cornelia,  nuevamente  compues-  de  los  Menennos,  traduzida  por  Juan 

ta,  por  Juan  de  Timoneda.     Es  muy  Timoneda,  y  puesta  en  gracioso  estilo 

sentida,   graciosa,   y  voz^ada.     Ano  y  elegantes  sentencias.     A  Bo  1559.*' 

1569."     8vo.  8to. 
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the  author  and  of  the  little  school  to  which  he  belonged. 
It  is  written  in  short,  familiar  verses,  and  opens  with  an 
address  to  the  audience  by  Palillos,  the  boy,  asking  for 
employment,  and  setting  forth  his  own  good  qualities, 
which  he  illustrates  by  showing  how  ingeniously  he  had 
robbed  a  blind  beggar  who  had  been  his  master.  At  this 
instant  Martin  Alvarez,  the  blind  beggar  in  question,  ap- 
proaches on  one  side  of  the  square  where  the  scene  passes, 
chanting  his  prayers,  as  is  still  the  wont  of  such  persons  in 
the  streets  of  Spanish  cities ;  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  same  square  approaches  another  of  the  same  class, 
called  Pero  Gomez,  similarly  employed.  Both  oflPer  their 
prayers  in  exchange  for  alms,  and  are  particularly  earnest 
to  obtain  custom,  as  it  is  Christmas-eve.  Martin  Alvarez 
begins : — 

What  pious  Christian  here 
Will  bid  me  pray 
A  blessed  prayer, 
Quite  singular 
And  new,  I  say, 
In  honour  of  our  Lady  dear  ? 

On  hearing  the  well-known  voice,  Palillos,  the  boy,  is 
alarmed,  and,  at  first,  talks  of  escaping ;  but  recollecting 
that  there  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  beggar  is  blind,  he 
merely  stands  still,  and  his  old  master  goes  on : — 

O,  bid  me  pray!  O,  bid  me  pray! — 

The  very  night  is  holy  time, — 
O,  bid  me  pray  the  blessed  prayer, 

The  birth  of  Christ  in  rhyme ! 

But  as  nobody  offers  an  alms,  he  breaks  out  again : — 

Good  heavens !  the  like  was  never  known  I 
The  thing  is  truly  fearful  grown ; 
For  I  have  cried, 
Till  my  throat  is  dried, 
At  every  comer  on  my  way, 
And  not  a  soul  heeds  what  I  say ! 
The  people,  I  begin  to  fear, 
Are  grown  too  careful  of  their  gear, 
For  honest  prayers  to  pay. 
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The  other  blind  beggar,  Pero  Gomez,  now  comes  up  and 
strikes  in : — 

Who  will  ask  for  the  blind  man's  prayer  ? — 
O  gentle  souls  that  hear  my  word  ! 
Give  but  an  humble  alms, 
And  I  will  sing  the  holy  psalms 
For  which  Pope  Clement's  bulls  afibrd 
Indulgence  full,  indulgence  rare, 


And  add,  besides,  the  blessed  prayer 
For  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord."" 

The  two  blind  men,  hearing  each  other,  enter  into  conver- 
sation, and,  believing  themselves  to  be  alone,  Alvarez 
relates  how  he  had  been  robbed  by  his  unprincipled  attend- 
ant, and  Gomez  explains  how  he  avoids  such  misfortunes 
by  always  carrying  the  ducats  he  begs  sewed  into  his  cap. 
Falillos,  learning  this,  and  not  well  pleased  with  the 
character  he  has  just  received,  comes  very  quietly  up  to 
Gomez,  knocks  off  his  cap,  and  escapes  with  it  Gomez 
thinks  it  is  his  blind  friend  who  has  played  him  the 
trick,  and  asks  civilly  to  have  his  cap  back  again.  The 
friend  denies,  of  course,  all  knowledge  of  it ;  Gomez  in- 
sists ;  and  the  dialogue  ends,  as  many  of  its  class  do,  with 
a  quarrel  and  a  fight,  to  the  great  amusement,  no  doubt,  of 
audiences  such  as  were  collected  in  the  public  squares  of 
Valencia  or  Seville.  '• 

'  DerotM  crisUuMM*  qoian  La  oradon  del  iiadmi«nto 

"     "  DeChristo. 


Noehe  Mnu,  ••  This  Paso— true  to  the  manners 

La  oneion  wgiin  se  eanu  of  the  times,  as  we  can  see  from  a 

SLTnTiS^  he^iSJ;  «™1"-  scene  in  the  **  Diablo  Co- 

Ooaa  w  etu  qoe  me  etpanu :  juelo,"  Tranco  VI. — is  reprinted  by 

g»t«»go u gaq^u  i.  Y,  Moratin,  (Obras,  8vo.,  Madrid, 

QoI^dMndo  per  euitones,  1 830,  Tom.  I.  Parte  II.  p.  644,)  who 

?.°iI*li;t."Sfn*L7.irir'  ^*^®*  ^^"^  ^'  Catilogo,  Nos    96, 

Qoin?Siidade^SJ?e..  ^6,  106-118)  the  best  account  of  all 

the  works  of  Timoneda.  The  habit 
Nowi^e""^  *"  **•'***"*"'  of  singing  popular  poetry  of  all  kinds 
Que  reee  de^tamente  in  the  streets  has  been  common,  from 
Lm  nimot  de  penitenda,  the  days  of  the  Archpriest  Hita 
WeTSjJo^USlfe*  (Copla  1488)  to  pur  own  times.  I 
have  often  listened  to  it,  and  possess 
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many  of  the  ballads  and  other  verses 
still  paid  for  by  an  alms  as  they  were 
in  this  Paso  of  Timoneda. 

In  one  of  the  plays  of  Cervantes, — 
that  of  "  Pedro  de  Urdemalas," — the 
hero  is  introduced  enacting  tlie  part 
of  a  blind  begsrar,  and  advertising 
himself  by  his  chant,  just  as  the  beg- 
gar in  Timoneda  does : — 

The  pnyer  of  the  teeret  aoul  1  know, 
Tbkt  of  Pancru  Uie  bleaed  of  old ; 

The  prayer  of  Acacius  and  Quirce ; 
One  for  ehilbkins,  that  eome  from  the  cold. 


One  for  jaundice  that  vellowi  the  skin. 
And  for  Krofula  working  within. 

The  lines  in  the  original  are  not 
consecutive,  but  those  I  have  selected 
are  as  follows : — 

Se  la  del  anima  sola, 

Y  ae  la  de  San  Pancracio, 
La  de  San  Qmrte  y  Acacio, 
Se  la  de  loa  sabaHonea, 

La  de  eurar  la  terida 

Y  reaoWer  lampaionea. 

Comediaa,  Madrid,  1615,  4to.,  f.  S07. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Theatbe. — F0LLOWEB8  OP  Lope   db  Rued  a. — Alokso  de  la  Vega. — 
CiSNEBos.  —  Seville.  —  Malaba. — Cueva. — Zepeba.  —  Valemcia.  — 

V1BUE8. — TbANSLATIOKS    AlTD    IMITATIONS    OP    THE    AnCIENT    CLASSICAL 

Dbama.  — Villa  L0B08.  —  Oliva.  —  Boscak.  —  Abbil.  —  Bebmudez.  — 
Abgeksola. — State  op  the  Theatbe. 

Two  of  the  persons  attached  to  Lope  de  Rueda's  com- 
pany were,  like  himself,  authors  as  well  as  actors.  One  of 
them,  Alonso  de  la  Vega,  died  at  Valencia  as  early  as 
1566,  in  which  year  three  of  his  dramas,  all  in  prose,  and 
one  of  them  directly  imitated  from  his  master,  were  pub- 
lished by  Timoneda.  ^  The  other,  Antonio  Cisneros,  lived 
as  late  as  1579,  but  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  any 
dramatic  work  of  his  now  exists.  *  Neither  of  them  was 
equal  to  Lope  de  Rueda  or  Juan  de  Timoneda ;  but  the 
four  taken  together  produced  an  impression  on  the  thea- 
trical taste  of  their  times,  which  was  never  afterwards 
wholly  forgotten  or  lost, — a  fact  of  which  the  shorter  dra- 
matic compositions  that  have  been  favourites  on  the  Spanish 
stage  ever  since  give  decisive  proof. 

But  dramatic  representations  in  Spain  between  1560 
and  1590  were  by  no  means  confined  to  what  was  done  by 
Lope  de  Rueda,  his  friends,  and  his  strolling  company  of 
actors.  Other  efforts  were  made  in  various  places,  and 
upon  other  principles;  sometimes  with  more  success  than 

'  C.   Pellicer,  Orfgen  de  la    Co-  his  Catilogo,    Nos.   100,   104,  'and 

media,  Tom.    I.   p.  HI ;   Tom.   II.  106. 

p.  18 ;  with  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  ■  C.  PeUicer,  Orfgen,  Tom.  I.  p. 

Tom.    I.     Parte    II.    p.   638,    and  116;  Tom.  II.  p.  30. 
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theirs,  sometimes  with  less.     In  Seville  a  good  deal  seems 
to  have  been  done.     It  is  probable  the  plays  of  Malara,  a 
native  of  that  city,  were  represented  there  during  this 
period;  but  they  are  now  all  lost.'     Those  of  Juan  de  la 
Cueva,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  partly  preserved,  and 
merit  notice  for  many  reasons,  but  especially  because  most 
of  them  are  historical.     They  were  represented — at  least 
the  few  that  still  remain — in  1579  and  the  years  imme- 
diately subsequent,  but  were  not  printed  till  1588,  and 
then  only  a  single  volume  appeared.*     Each  of  them  is 
divided  into  four  jomadaSj  or  acts,  and  they  are  written 
in  various  measures,  including  terza  rima,  blank  verse, 
and  sonnets,  but  chiefly  in  redondillas  and  octave  stanzas. 
Several  are  on  national  subjects,  like  "The  Children  of 
Lara,*'  "Bernardo  del  Carpio,"  and  "The  Siege  of  Za- 
mora ;"  others  are  on  subjects  from  ancient  history,  such 
as  Ajax,   Virginia,   and  Mutius  Scaevola;   some  are  on 
fictitious  stories,  like  "  The  Old  Man  in  Love,"  and  "  The 
Decapitated  " — which  last  is  founded  on  a  Moorish  adven- 
ture ;  and  one,  at  least,  is  on  a  great  event  of  times  then 
recent,  "  The  Sack  of  Rome  "  by  the  Constable  Bourbon. 
All,  however,  are  crude  in  their  structure,  and  unequal  in 
their  execution.     "  The  Sack  of  Rome,"  for  instance,  is 
merely  a  succession  of  dialogues  thrown  together  in  the 
loosest  manner,  to  set  forth  the  progress  of  the  Imperial 
arms,  from  the  siege  of  Rome  in  May,  1527,  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  Bologna,  in  February, 
1530  ;  and  though  the  picture  of  the  outrages  at  Rome  is 
not  without  an  air  of  truth,  there  is  little  truth  in  other 
respects,   the  Spaniards  being  made  to  carry  ofl^  all  the 
glory.* 

"  El  Infamador,"  or  The  Calumniator,  sets  forth,  in  a 

■  Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  p.  la  Rosa,  Obras,  Paris,  1827,  12mo., 

410.  Tom.  II.  pp.  167,  etc. 

*  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom,  I.  »  **  El  Saco  de  Roma"  is  reprinted 

Parte  I.,   Cat&logo,   Nos.    132-139,  in    Ochoa,   Teatro  Espanol,    Paris, 

142-145,  147,  and  160.     Martinez  de  1838,  8vo.,  Tom.  I.  p.  261. 
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different  tone,  the  story  of  a  young  lady  who  refuses  the 
love  of  a  dissolute  young  man,  and  is,  in  consequence,  ac- 
cused by  him  of  murder  and  other  crimes,  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  is  rescued  by  preternatural  power,  while  her 
accuser  suffers  in  her  stead.  It  is  almost  throughout  a  re- 
volting picture;  the  fathers  of  the  hero  and  heroine  being 
each  made  to  desire  the  death  of  his  own  child,  while  the 
whole  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  not  unusual  mixture  of 
heathen  mythology  and  modern  manners.  Of  poetry,  which 
is  occasionally  found  in  Cueva's  other  dramas,  there  is  in 
this  play  no  trace ;  and  so  carelessly  is  it  written,  that  there 
is  no  division  of  the  acts  into  scenes. "  Indeed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand  how  several  of  his  twelve  or  fourteen 
dramas  should  have  been  brought  into  practical  shape  and 
represented  at  all.  It  is  probable  they  were  merely  spoken 
as  consecutive  dialogues,  to  bring  out  their  respective  stories, 
without  any  attempt  at  theatrical  illusion ;  a  conjecture 
which  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
of  them  are  announced,  on  their  titles,  as  having  been  re- 
presented in  the  garden  of  a  certain  Dofia  Elvira  at 
Seville.' 

The  two  plays  of  Joaquin  Romero  de  Zepeda,  of  Bada- 
joz,  which  were  printed  at  Seville  in  1582,  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  Cueva.  One,  "  The  Metamorfosea," 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  old  dramatic  pastorals,  but  is  divided 
into  three  Aiort  jomadas^  or  acts.  It  is  a  trial  of  wits  and 
love,  between  three  shepherds  and  three  shepherdesses,  who 
are  constantly  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other,  but  are 
at  last  reconciled  and  united ; — all  except  one  shepherd, 
who  had  originally  refiised  to  love  any  body,  and  one  shep- 
herdess, Belisena,  who,  after  being  cruel  to  one  of  her 
lovers,  and  slighted  by  another,  is  finally  rejected  by  the 

'  '<  £1  Iniamador"  is  reprinted  in  sented  <*  en  el  Corral  de  Don  Juan," 

Ochoa,  Tom.  I.  p.  264.  and  another  in  the  Atarazanas,  —  Ar- 

'  One  of  the  plays,  not  represented  senal,  or  Ropewalks.  None  of  them,  I 

in  the  Huerta  de  Dona  Elvira,  is  repre-  suppose,  appeared  on  a  public  theatre. 
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rejected  of  all.  The  other  play,  called  "  La  Comedia  Sal- 
vage," is  taken,  in  its  first  two  acts,  from  the  well-known 
dramatic  novel  of  "  Celestina ;  *'  the  last  act  being  filled  with 
atrocities  of  Zepeda's  own  invention.  It  obtains  its  name 
from  the  Salvages  or  wild  men  who  figure  in  it,  as  such 
personages  did  in  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  old 
English  drama,  and  is  as  strange  and  rude  as  its  title  implies. 
Neither  of  these  pieces,  however,  can  have  done  any  thing 
of  consequence  for  the  advancement  of  the  drama  at  Se- 
ville, though  each  contains  passages  of  flowing  and  apt  verse, 
and  occasional  turns  of  thought  that  deserve  to  be  called 
gracefiil.  * 

During  the  same  period,  there  was  at  Valencia,  as  well 
as  at  Seville,  a  poetical  movement  in  which  the  drama 
shared,  and  in  which,  perhaps.  Lope  de  Vega,  an  exile  in 
Valencia  for  several  years,  about  1585  took  part.  At  any 
rate,  his  friend  Cristdval  de  Virues,  of  whom  he  often  speaks, 
and  who  was  born  there  in  1550,  was  among  those  who 
then  gave  an  impulse  to  the  theatrical  taste  of  his  native 
city.  He  claims  to  have  first  divided  Spanish  dramas  into 
three  jomoulas  or  acts,  and  Lope  de  Vega  assents  to  the 
claim ;  but  they  were  both  mistaken,  for  we  now  know  that 
such  a  division  was  made  by  Francisco  de  Avendano,  not 
later  than  1553,  when  Virues  was  but  three  years  old.' 

Only  five  of  the  plays  of  Virues,  all  in  verse,  are  extant ; 
and  these,  though  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  early 
as  1579-1581,  were  not  printed  till  1609,  when  Lope  de 

■  These  two  pieces  are  in  "  Obras  naso  Espanol,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  60)  : — 
de  Joachim  Romero  de  Zepeda,  Veri-  ^o.  Sevaianccomioo..  Gu.t«^ 

no  de  BadaiOZ,     (Sevilla,   1582,  4to.,  Gatiem  de  Getina,  Cour,  Fuentea. 

ff.  130  and  118,)  and  are  reprinted  El  ingenioro  OiUx  ;— 

by  Ochoa.  The  opening  of  the  second  ^h^    adds    that    there    were    otros 

Jornada  of  the  Metamorfosea  may  be  muchosj  many  more ;— but  they  are 

cited  for  its  pleasant  and  graceful  tone  q\\  lost.      Some  of  them,  from   his 

of  poetry, — ^lyrical,  however,  rather  account,  wrote  in  the  manner  of  the 

than  dramatic, — and  its  air  of  the  ancients;   and   perhaps  Malara  and 

olden  time.     Other  authors  living  m  Megia  are  the  persons  he  refers  to. 

Seville   at  about   the    same   period  »  See  L.   F.   Moratin,    Catdlogo, 

are  mentioned  by  La  Cueva  m  his  ^q  34 
"Exemplar  Portico"  (Sedano,  Par- 
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Vega  had  already  given  its  full  development  and  character 
to  the  popular  theatre ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  some  of 
the  dramas  of  Virues,  as  printed,  may  have  been  more  or 
less  altered  and  accommodated  to  the  standard  then  con- 
sidered as  settled  by  the  genius  of  his  friend.  Two  of 
them,  the  "  Cassandra  "  and  the  "  Marcela,*'  are  on  subjects 
apparently  of  the  Valencian  poet's  own  invention,  and  are 
extremely  wild  and  extravagant ;  in  "  El  Atila  Furioso  " 
above  fifty  persons  come  to  an  untimely  end,  without  reck- 
oning the  crew  of  a  galley  who  perished  in  the  flames  for 
the  diversion  of  the  tyrant  and  his  followers ;  and  in  the 
"  Semiramis,*'  the  action  extends  to  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
All  four  of  them  are  absurd. 

The  "  Elisa  Dido "  is  better,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
an  effort  to  elevate  the  drama.  It  is  divided  into  five  acts, 
and  observes  the  unities,  though  Virues  can  hardly  have 
comprehended  what  was  afterwards  considered  as  their 
technical  meaning.  Its  plot,  invented  by  himself,  and  little 
connected  with  the  stories  found  in  Virgil  or  the  old  Spa- 
nish chronicles,  supposes  the  Queen  of  Carthage  to  have 
died  by  her  own  hand  for  a  faithfiil  attachment  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sichaeus,  and  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  larbas.  It 
has  no  division  into  scenes,  and  each  act  is  burdened  with  a 
chorus.  In  short,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Greek 
masters;  and  as  some  of  the  lyrical  portions,  as  well  as  parts 
of  the  dialogue,  are  not  unworthy  the  talent  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Monserrate,"  it  is,  for  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
a  remarkable  composition.  But  it  lacks  a  good  develop- 
ment of  the  characters,  as  well  as  life  and  poetical  warmth 
in  the  action ;  and  being,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
Spanish  drama  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  its 
destiny,  it  did  not  succeed.  '^ 

"  L.  F.  Moratin,  CatiLlogo,  Nos.  Rey  de  Artieda,  on  the  "  Lovers  of 

140,  141,  146,  148,  149;   with  Mar-  Tcmel,"  1581,  belongs  to  this  period 

tinez  de  la  Rosa,  Obras,  Tom.  II.  and  place.     Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  263 ; 

pp.  163—167.     The  play  of  Andres  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  212. 
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Such  an  attempt,  however,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  made 
more  than  once ;  and  this  was  certainly  an  age  favourable 
for  it  The  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  now  known  in 
Spain.  The  translations  already  noticed,  of  Villalobos  in 
1515,  and  of  Oliva  before  1536,  had  been  followed,  as  early 
as  1543,  by  one  from  Euripides  by  Boscan ;  ^*  in  1555,  by 
two  from  Plautus,  the  work  of  an  unknown  author ;  ^*  and 
in  1570-1577,  by  the  "Plutus"  of  Aristophanes,  the 
"  Medea  "  of  Euripides,  and  the  six  comedies  of  Terence, 
by  Pedro  Simon  de  Abril,  ^'  The  efforts  of  Timoneda  in 
his  **  Menennos  "  and  of  Virues  in  his  **  Elisa  Dido  "  were 
among  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things,  and  were 
succeeded  by  others,  two  of  which  should  be  noticed. 

The  first  is  by  Gerdnimo  Bermudez,  a  native  of  Ga- 
licia,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1530,  and 
to  have  lived  as  late  as  1589.  He  was  a  learned  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Salamanca,  and  published  at  Madrid,  in 
1577,  two  dramas  which  he  somewhat  boldly  called  "the 
first  Spanish  tragedies."  **  They  are  both  on  the  subject 
of  Inez  de  Castro ;  both  are  in  five  acts,  and  in  various 
verse,  and  both  have  choruses  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  re- 
spective merits.  The  first,  **  Nise  Lastimosa,'*  or  Inez  to 
be  Compassionated, — Nise  being  a  poor  anagram  of  Inez, 
— is  hardly  more  than  a  skilfiil  translation  of  the  Portu- 
guese tragedy  of  "  Inez  de  Castro,"  by  Ferreira,  which, 
with  considerable  defects  in  its  structure,  is  yet  fiiU  of 
tenderness  and  poetical  beauty.  The  last,  "Nise  Lau- 
reada,"  or  Inez  Triumphant,  takes  up  the  tradition  where 
the  first  left  it,  after  the  violent  and  cruel  death  of  the 

"  The  translation  of  Boscan  from  *•  L.  F.  Moratin,  Catdlogo,  Nos. 

Eori  pides  was  never  published ,  though  86  and  87 . 

it  is  included  in  tne  permission  to  "  Pellicer,  Biblioteca  de  Traduc- 

print   that    poet's   works,   given   by  toresEspafioles,Tom.  II.  pp.  145,  etc. 

Charles  V.  to  Boscan*s  widow,    18.  .      ^*  Seaano's    **  Pamaso    Espanol  " 

Feb.,  1643,  prefixed  to  the  first  edi-  ^  TTom.  VI.,  1772)  contains  both  the 

tion  of  his  Works,  which  appeared  dramas  of  Bermudez,  with  notices  of 

that  year  at  Barcelona.  his  life. 
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princess,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  her 
ghastly  remains  above  twenty  years  after  their  interment, 
and  of  the  renewed  marriage  of  the  prince  to  them ; — the 
closing  scene  exhibiting  the  execution  of  her  murderers 
with  a  coarseness,  both  in  the  incidents  and  in  the  language, 
as  revolting  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Neither  probably 
produced  any  perceptible  eflTect  on  the  Spanish  drama; 
and  yet  the  ^^  Nise  Lastimosa"  contains  passives  of  no  little 
poetical  merit — such  as  the  beautiful  chorus  on  Love  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  dream  of  Inez  in  the  third,  and 
the  truly  Greek  dialogue  between  the  princess  and  the 
women  of  Coimbra ;  for  the  last  two  of  which,  however, 
Bermudez  was  directly  indebted  to  Ferreira.  ^* 

Three  tragedies  by  Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Argensola, 
the  accomplished  lyric  poet,  who  will  hereafter  be  amply 
noticed,  produced  a  much  more  considerable  sensation 
when  they  first  appeared,  though  they  were  soon  after- 
wards as  much  neglected  as  their  predecessors.  He  wrote 
them  when  he  was  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and 
they  were  acted  about  the  year  1585.  "  Do  you  not 
remember,"  says  the  canon  in  Don  Quixote,  "  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  there  were  represented  in  Spain  three  tragedies 
composed  by  a  femous  poet  of  these  kingdoms,  which  were 
such  that  they  delighted  and  astonished  all  who  heard 
them — the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  judicious,  the  multitude 
as  well  as  the  few;  and  that  these  three  alone  brought 
more  profit  to  the  actors  than  the  thirty  best  plays  that 
have  been  written  since?**  "No  doubt,"  replied  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  with  whom  the  canon  was  con- 
versing, "  no  doubt  you  mean  the  *  Isabela,*  the  *  Philis,' 
and  the  *  Alexandra.' "  " 

This  statement  of  Cervantes  is  certainly  extraordinary, 


«>  The  "  Castro"  of  Ferreira,  one      1771,  12mo.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  123,  etc.) 
of  the  most  pure  and  beautiful  com-      Its  author  died  of  the  plague  at  Lis- 


positions  in  tne  Portuguese  laxiguage,      bon,  in  1 569,  only  forty^ne  years  old. 
IS  found  in  his  "  Poemas,"  (f*  '  .-  --      ^  .  -.        - 


^«  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  48. 
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and  the  more  so  from  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wise 
canon  of  Toledo.  But  notwithstanding  the  flush  of  imme- 
diate success  which  it  implies,  all  trace  of  these  plays  was 
soon  so  completely  lost,  that,  for  a  long  period,  the  name 
of  the  famous  poet  Cervantes  had  referred  to  was  not 
known,  and  it  was  even  suspected  that  he  had  intended  to 
compliment  himself.  At  last,  between  1760  and  1770, 
two  of  them — the  "  Alexandra  "  and  "  Isabela  " — ^were 
accidentally  discovered,  and  all  doubt  ceased.  They 
were  found  to  be  the  work  of  Lupercio  Leonardo  de 
Argensola. " 

But,  unhappily,  they  quite  failed  to  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  excited  by  the  good-natured  praise  of 
Cervantes.  They  are  in  various  verse,  fluent  and  pure, 
and  were  intended  to  be  imitations  of  the  Greek  style  of 
tragedy,  called  forth,  perhaps,  by  the  recent  attempts  of 
Bermudez.  Each,  however,  is  divided  into  three  acts ;  and 
the  choruses,  originally  prepared  for  them,  are  omitted. 
The  "  Alexandra  "  is  the  worse  of  the  two.  Its  scene  is 
laid  in  Egypt ;  and  the  story,  which  is  fictitious,  is  full  of 
loathsome  horrors.  Every  one  of  its  personages,  except 
perhaps  a  messenger,  perishes  in  the  course  of  the  action ; 
children's  heads  are  cut  off  and  thrown  at  their  parents  on 
the  stage ;  and  the  false  queen,  after  being  invited  to  wash 
her  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  person  to  whom  she  was  un- 
worthily attached,  bites  off  her  own  tongue  and  spits  it  at 
her  monstrous  husband.  Treason  and  rebellion  form  the 
lights  in  a  picture  composed  mainly  of  such  atrocities. 

The  "  Isabela  **  is  better,  but  still  is  not  to  be  praised. 
The  story  relates  to  one  of  the  early  Moorish  kings  of 
Saragossa,  who  exiles  the  Christians  from  his  kingdom  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Isabela,  a  Christian 
maiden  with  whom  he  is  desperately  in  love,  but  who  is 

^  They  first  appeared  in  Sedano's  them  are  in  Sedano,  Moratin,  and 
"  Pamaso  Espanol,"  Tom.  VL,  1772.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  The  **  Philis '' 
AH  the  neediul  explanations  about      has  not  been  foond. 
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herself  already  attached  to  a -noble  Moor  whom  she  has 
converted,  and  with  whom,  at  last,  she  suffers  a  triumphant 
martyrdom.  The  incidents  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
well  imagined ;  but  no  dramatic  skill  is  shown  in  their 
management  and  combination,  and  there  is  little  easy  or 
living  dialogue  to  give  them  effect.  Like  the  "  Alexandra," 
it  is  full  of  horrors.  The  nine  most  prominent  personages 
it  represents  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  the  bodies,  or 
at  least  the  heads,  of  most  of  them  are  exhibited  on  the 
stage,  though  some  reluctance  is  shown  at  the  conclusion 
about  committing  a  supernumerary  suicide  before  the 
audience.  Fame  opens  the  piece  with  a  prologue,  in 
which  complaints  are  made  of  the  low  state  of  the  theatre ; 
and  the  ghost  of  Isabela,  who  is  hardly  dead,  comes  back  at 
the  end  with  an  epilogue  very  flat  and  quite  needless. 

With  all  this,  however,  a  few  passages  of  poetical 
eloquence,  rather  than  of  absolute  poetry,  are  scattered 
through  the  long  and  tedious  speeches  of  which  the  piece 
is  principally  composed ;  and  once  or  twice  there  is  a 
touch  of  passion  truly  tragic,  as  in  the  discussion  between 
Isabela  and  her  family  on  the  threatened  exile  and  ruin 
of  their  whole  race,  and  in  that  between  Adulce,  her 
lover,  and  Aja,  the  king's  sister,  who  disinterestedly  loves 
Adulce,  notwithstanding  she  knows  his  passion  for  her 
fair  Christian  rival.  But  still  it  seems  incomprehensible 
how  such  a  piece  should  have  produced  the  popular  dra- 
matic effect  attributed  to  it,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
Spaniards  had  from  the  first  a  passion  for  theatrical 
exhibitions,  which,  down  to  this  period,  had  been  so  im- 
perfectly gratified,  that  anything  dramatic,  produced  under 
favourable  circumstances,  was  run  after  and  admired. 

The  dramas  of  Argensola,  by  their  date,  though  not  by 
their  character  and  spirit,  bring  us  at  once  within  the 
period  which  opens  with  the  great  and  prevalent  names 
of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega.  They,  therefore,  mark 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  history  of  the  early  Spanish 
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theatre ;  and  if  we  now  look  back  and  consider  its  con- 
dition and  character  during  the  long  period  we  have  just 
gone  over,  we  shall  easily  come  to  three  conclusions  of 
some  consequence.  *® 

The  first  is,  that  the  attempts  to  form  and  develop  a 
national  drama  in  Spain  have  been  few  and  rare.  During 
the  two  centuries  following  the  first  notice  of  it,  about 
1250,  we  cannot  learn  distinctly  that  anything  was  under- 
taken but  rude  exhibitions  in  pantomime ;  though  it  is  not 
unlikely  dialogues  may  sometimes  have  been  added,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  more  imperfect  religious  pageants  pro- 
duced at  the  same  period  in  England  and  France.  During 
the  next  century,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  time  of 
Lope  de  Rueda,  we  have  nothing  better  than  ^^  Mingo 
Sevulgo,*"  which  is  rather  a  spirited  political  satire  than 
a  drama,  Enzina^s  and  Vicente's  dramatic  eclogues,  and 
Naharro*s  more  dramatic  "  Propaladia,"  with  a  few 
translations  from  the  ancients  which  were  little  noticed 
or  known.  And  during  the  half-century  which  Lope  de 
Rueda  opened  with  an  attempt  to  create  a  popular  drama, 
we  have  obtained  only  a  few  farces  from  himself  and  his 
followers,  the  little  that  was  done  at  Seville  and  Valencia, 
and  the  countervailing  tragedies  of  Bermudez  and  Argen- 
sola,  who  intended,  no  doubt,  to  follow  what  they  con- 
sidered the  safer  and  more  respectable  traces  of  the 
ancient  Greek  masters.  Three  centuries  and  a  half, 
therefore,  or  four  centuries,  fiirnished  less  dramatic  lite- 
rature to  Spain,  than  the  last  half-century  of  the  same 
portion  of  time  had  furnished  to  France  and  Italy ;  and 
near  the  end  of  the  whole  period,  or  about  1585,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  national  genius  was  not  more  turned 

**  It  seems  probable  that  a  con>  been  ffiven  to  the  public ;   but  it  is 

siderable  number  of  dramas  belong-  not  likely  that  they  would  add  any- 

ing  to  the  period  between  Lope  de  thing  important  to  our  knowledge  of 

Rueda  and  liOpe  de  Vega,  or  between  the  real  character  or  progress  of  the 

1560  and  1590,  could  even  now  be  dnunaat  that  time.     Aribau,  Biblio- 

oollected,  whose  names  have  not  yet  toca,  Tom,  II.  pp.  163,  225,  notes. 
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towards  the  drama  than  it  was  at  the  same  period  in 
England,  where  Greene  and  Peele  were  just  preparing 
the  way  for  Marlowe  and  Shakspeare. 

In  the  next  place,  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  including 
scenery  and  dresses,  was  very  imperfect  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  we  have  gone  over,  dramatic 
exhibitions  in  Spain  were  either  religious  pantomimes 
shown  off  in  the  churches  to  the  people,  or  private  enter- 
tainments given  at  court  and  in  iihe  houses  of  the  nobility. 
Lope  de  Rueda  brought  them  out  into  the  public  squares, 
and  adapted  them  to  the  comprehension,  the  taste,  and 
the  humours  of  the  multitude.  But  he  had  no  theatre 
anywhere,  and  his  genial  farces  were  represented  on 
temporary  scaffolds,  by  his  own  company  of  strolling 
players,  who  stayed  but  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  even  the 
largest  cities,  and  were  sought^  when  there,  chiefly  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people. 

The  first  notice,  therefore,  we  have  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  regular  establishment — and  this  is  far 
removed  from  what  that  phrase  generally  implies — is  in 
1568,  when  an  arrangement  or  compromise  between  the 
Church  and  the  theatre  was  begun,  traces  of  which  have 
subsisted  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere  down  to  our  own 
times.  BecoUecting,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  dramatic 
representations  in  Spain  for  religious  edification,  the  go- 
vernment ordered,  in  form,  that  no  actors  should  make 
an  exhibition  in  Madrid,  except  in  some  place  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  two  religious  brotherhoods  designated  in  the 
decree,  and  for  a  rent  to  be  paid  to  them ; — ^an  order  in 
which,  after  1583,  the  general  hospital  of  the  city  was 
included.  ^'  Under  this  order,  as  it  was  originally  made, 
we  find  plays  acted  from  1568 ;  but  only  in  the  open  area 

>*  The  two  brotherhoods  were  the  the  theatre  at  Madrid  are  awkwardly 

CofnuUa  de  hi  Sagrada  Pasion,  eata-  enough  given  by  G.  Pellicer  in  hia 

blished  1666,  and  the  Cofradia  de  '<  Origen  de  la  Comedia  en  Espa&a." 

la  Soledad,  eetabliahed  1567.    The  Bat  thev  can  be  found  ao  well  no- 

acoounts  of  the  early  beginninga  of  where  else.  See  Tom.  I.  pp.  48—77. 
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of  a  court-yard,  without  roof,  seats,  or  other  apparatus, 
except  such  as  is  humorously  described  by  Cervantes  to 
have  been  packed,  with  all  the  dresses  of  the  company,  in 
a  few  lai^e  sacks. 

In  this  state  things  continued  several  years.  None  but 
strolling  companies  of  actors  were  known,  and  they  re- 
mained but  a  few  days  at  a  time  even  in  Madrid.  No 
fixed  place  was  prepared  for  their  reception ;  but  some- 
times they  were  sent  by  the  pious  brodierhoods  to  one 
court-yard,  and  sometimes  to  another.  They  acted  in 
the  daytime,  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  and  then 
only  if  the  weather  permitted  a  performance  in  the  open 
air ; — ^the  women  separated  firom  the  men,  ^  and  the  entire 
audience  so  small,  that  the  profit  yielded  by  the  exhi- 
bitions to  the  religious  societies  and  the  hospital  rose  only 
to  eight  or  ten  dollars  each  time.'^  At  las^  in  1579  and 
1583,  two  court-yards  were  permanently  fitted  up  for 
them,  belonging  to  houses  in  the  streets  of  the  ^^  Principe '' 
and  ^'  Cruz."  But  though  a  rude  stage  and  benches  were 
provided  in  each,  a  roof  was  still  wanting ;  the  spectators 
all  sat  in  the  open  air,  or  at  the  windows  of  the  house 
whose  court-yard  was  used  for  the  representation;  and 
the  actors  performed  under  a  slight  and  poor  awning, 
without  anything  that  deserved  to  be  called  scenery.  The 
theatres  therefore  at  Madrid,  as  late  as  1586,  could  not 
be  said  to  be  in  a  condition  materially  to  fiirther  any 
efforts  that  might  be  made  to  produce  a  respectable  na- 
tional drama. 

In  the  last  place,  the  pieces  that  had  been  written  had 
not  the  decided,  common  character  on  which  a  national 
drama  could  be  fairly  founded,  even  if  their  number  had 
been  greater.  Juan  de  la  Enzina's  eclogues,  which  were 
the  first  dramatic  compositions  represented  in  Spain  by 
actors  who  were  neither  priests  nor  cavaliers,  were  really 

*  C.  Pellicer,  Oiigen,  Tom.  I.  p.  83.        «»  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

d2 
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what  they  were  called,  though  somewhat  modified  in 
their  bucolic  character  by  religious  and  political  feelings 
and  events ; — two  or  three  of  Naharro's  plays,  and  several 
of  those  of  Cueva,  give  more  absolute  intimations  of  the 
intriguing  and  historical  character  of  the  stage,  though 
the  effect  of  the  first  at  home  was  delayed,  from  their 
being  for  a  long  time  published  only  in  Italy; — ^the 
translations  from  the  ancients  by  Yillalobos,  Oliva, 
Abril,  and  others,  seem  hardly  to  have  been  intended  for 
representation,  and  certainly  not  for  popular  effect; — 
and  Bermudez,  with  one  of  his  pieces  stolen  from  the 
Portuguese  and  the  other  full  of  horrors  of  his  own, 
was,  it  is  plain,  little  thought  of  at  his  first  appearance, 
and  soon  quite  neglected. 

There  were,  therefore,  before  1586,  only  two  persons 
to  whom  it  was  possible  to  look  for  the  establishment 
of  a  popular  and  permanent  drama.  The  first  of  them 
was  Argensola,  whose  three  tragedies  enjoyed  a  d^ree  of 
success  before  unknown;  but  they  were  so  little  in  the 
national  spirit,  that  they  were  early  overlooked,  and  soon 
completely  forgotten.  The  other  was  Lope  de  Bueda, 
who,  himself  an  actor,  wrote  such  farces  as  he  found 
would  'amuse  the  common  audiences  he  served,  and  thus 
created  a  school  in  which  other  actors,  like  Alonso  de  la 
Vega  and  Cisneros,  wrote  the  same  kind  of  farces,  chiefly 
in  prose,  and  intended  so  completely  for  temporary 
effect,  that  hardly  one  of  them  has  come  down  to  our 
own  times.  Of  course,  the  few  and  rare  efforts  made 
before  1586  to  produce  a  drama  in  Spain  had  been  made 
upon  such  various  or  contradictory  principles,  that  they 
could  not  be  combined  so  as  to  constitute  the  safe  foun- 
dation for  a  national  theatre. 

But  though  the  proper  foundation  was  not  yet  laid, 
all  was  tending  to  it  and  preparing  for  it  The  stage, 
rude  as  it  was,  had  still  Uie  great  advantage  of  being 
confided  to  two  spots,  which,  it  is  worth  notice,  have 
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continued  to  be  the  sites  of  the  two  principal  theatres 
of  Madrid  ever  since.  The  number  of  authors,  though 
small,  was  yet  sufficient  to  create  so  general  a  taste 
for  theatrical  representations,  that  Lopez  Pinciano,  a 
learned  man,  and  one  of  a  temper  little  likely  to  be 
pleased  with  a  rude  drama,  said,  "When  I  see  that 
Cisneros  or  Galvez  is  going  to  act,  I  run  all  risks  to 
hear  him ;  and  when  I  am  in  the  theatre,  winter  does 
not  freeze  me,  nor  summer  make  me  hot.'*  **  And  finally, 
the  public,  who  resorted  to  the  imperfect  entertainments 
offered  them,  if  they  had  not  determined  what  kind  of 
drama  should  become  national,  had  yet  decided  that  a 
national  drama  should  be  formed,  and  that  it  should  be 
founded  on  the  national  character  and  manners. 

**  Philosophia  Antigua  Poetica  de  dinal  Espinosa.    Cabrera,  Felipe  II., 

A.  L.  Pinciano,  Madrid,  1596,  4to.,  Madrid,   1619,  folio,   p.  470.      He 

p.  128.     Cisneros  was  a  famous  actor  flourished  1579-86.    C.  Pellicer,  Or{- 

of  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  about  whom  gen,  Tom.  I.  pp.  60,  61. 
Don  Cdrlos  liad  a  quarrel  with  Car- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Luis  ds  Lbok. — Eaelt  Lm. — PsBnECunoirs. — ^Tbahslatiok  of  thx  Cav- 

TICI.K8. — NaMXB  of  ChBIST. — PsBFBCT  WiFB  AHD  OTHKB  PbOSX  WoBKS. 

— His  Dxath. — His  Pojuis. — His  Chabactxb. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  while  we  have  gone 
over  the  beginnings  of  the  Italian  school  and  of  the  exist- 
ing theatre,  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  notice  one 
distinctive  element  of  the  Spanish  character,  which  is  yet 
almost  constantly  present  in  the  great  mass  of  the  national 
literature :  I  mean,  the  religious  element  A  reverence 
for  the  Church,  or,  more  properly,  for  the  religion  of 
the  Church,  and  a  deep  sentiment  of  devotion,  however 
mistaken  in  the  forms  it  wore  or  in  the  direction  it  took, 
had  been  developed  in  the  old  Castilian  character  by  the 
wars  against  Islamism,  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  knighthood,  and  had,  from  the  first,  found  no  less 
fitting  poetical  forms  of  expression.  That  no  change  took 
place  in  this  respect  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
striking  proof  in  the  character  of  a  noble  Spaniard  bom 
in  the  city  of  Granada  about  twenty  years  later  than 
Diego  de  Mendoza;  but  one  whose  gentler  and  graver 
genius  easily  took  the  direction  which  that  of  the  elder 
cavalier  so  decidedly  refiised. 

Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  called,  from  his  early  and  un- 
broken connexion  with  the  Church,  ^^  Brother  Luis  de 
Leon/'  was  bom  in  1528,  and  enjoyed  advantages  for 
education  which,  in  his  time,  were  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  children  of  noble  and  distinguished  families. 
He  was  early  sent  to  Salamanca,  and  there,  when  only 
sixteen  years  old,  voluntarily  entered  the  order  of  Saint 
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Augustin.  From  this  moment  the  final  direction  was 
given  to  his  life.  He  never  ceased  to  be  a  monk ;  and 
he  never  ceased  to  be  attached  to  the  University  where 
he  was  bred.  In  1560  he  became  a  Licentiate  in  Theo- 
l<>gy>  and  immediately  afterwards  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  The  next  year,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  which 
he  won  after  a  public  competition  against  several  oppo- 
nents, four  of  whom  were  already  professors ;  and  to 
these  honours  he  added,  ten  years  later,  that  of  the  chair 
of  Sacred  Literature. 

By  this  time,  however,  his  influence  and  success  had 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  enemies,  who  soon  found 
means  to  disturb  his  peace.  ^  A  friend,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  ancient  languages,  had  desired  him  to  trans- 
late "  The  Song  of  Solomon  **  into  Castilian,  and  explain 
its  character  and  purposes.  This  he  had  done ;  and  the 
version  which  he  thus  made  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest,  among  his  known  works. 
But  in  making  it,  he  had  treated  the  whole  poem  as  a 
pastoral  eclogue,  in  which  the  different  personages  converse 
together  like  shepherds.*  This  opinion,  of  course,  was 
not  i^eeable  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  and  its  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation ;  but  what  he  had  done  had  been 
done  only  as  an  act  of  private  friendship,  and  he  had 
taken  some  pains  to  have  his  version  known  only  to  the 
individual  at  whose  request  it  had  been  made.  His 
manuscript,  however,  was  copied  and  circulated  by  the 
treachery  of  a  servant  One  of  the  copies  thus  obtained 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  its  author,  in  1572, 
was  brought  before  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  charged 
with  Lutheranism  and  with  making  a  vernacular  transla- 

^  Obnu  del  M.  Fr.  Luis  de  Leon,  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  their  own 

(Madrid,  1804-16,  6  torn.  8vo.,Tom.  passions  upon  me."      Elsewhere  he 

V.  p.  292,)  where,  writing  from  his  repeats  the  same  accusation  against 

prison,  he  speaks  of  *'  those  who  in  his  enemies, 
the  minlatry  of  a  tribooal  so  holy  have         '  Obras,  Tom.  V.  p.  i.  and  p.  5. 
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tion  from  the  Scriptures  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  It  was  easy  to  answer  the  first  part  of 
the  complaint,  for  Luis  de  Leon  was  no  Protestant ;  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  give  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  last 
He  had,  however,  powerful  friends,  and  by  their  influence 
escaped  the  final  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  though  not  until 
he  had  been  almost  five  years  imprisoned  in  a  way  that 
seriously  impaired  his  health  and  broke  down  his  spirits.  * 

But  the  University  remained  faithful  to  him.  He  was 
reinstated  in  all  his  offices,  with  marks  of  the  sincerest 
respect,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1576 ;  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful circumstance  attending  his  restoration,  that  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  rose  before  a  crowded  audience,  eager  to 
hear  what  allusion  he  would  make  to  his  persecutions,  he 
began  by  simply  saying,  "  As  we  remarked  when  we  last 
met,**  and  then  went  on,  as  if  the  five  bitter  years  of  his 
imprisonment  had  been  a  blank  in  his  memory,  bearing  no 
record  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  suffered.  * 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  thought  advisable  that 
be  should  vindicate  his  reputation  fi'om  the  suspicions  that 
had  been  cast  upon  it;  and  therefore,  in  1580,  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  he  published,  in  Latin,  an  extended 
commentary  on  the  Canticles,  interpreting  each  part  in 
three  different  ways, — directly,  symbolically,  and  mysti- 
cally,— and  giving  the  whole  as  theological  and  obscure  a 
character  as  the  most  orthodox  could  desire,  though  still 
without  concealing  his  opinion  that  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  a  pastoral  eclogue. 

Another  work  on  the  same  subject,  but  in  Spanish,  and 
in  some  respects  like  the  one  that  had  caused  his  impri- 

"  A  poetical  yereion  of  Solomon's  8vo.,  Tom.  I.  p.  340)  says  that  all  the 

Sonff  was  made,  not  long  aflerwards,  papers  relating  to  the   inquisitorial 

by  tne  famous  Arias  Montano,  on  the  process  against  Luis  de  Leon,  includ- 

same  principle.      When  it  was  first  ing  admirable  answers  of  the  accused, 

published  I  do  not  know;  but  it  may  were  found,  in  1813,  in  the  archires 

be  found  in  Faber's  "  Floresta,"  No.  of  the  tribunal    of  Valladolid,   but 

717,  and  parts  of  it  are  beautiful,  were  not  printed  for  want  of  means. 

Montano  died  in  1598.  They  must   be    rery  curious  docu- 

*  Villanuefa  (Vida,  Ldndres,  1826,  ments. 
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sonmenty  was  also  prepared  by  him  and  found  among  his 
manuscripts  after  his  death.  But  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  print  it  till  1798.  Even  then  a  version  of  the 
Canticles,  in  Spanish  octaves,  as  an  eclogue,  intended 
originally  to  accompany  it,  was  not  added,  and  did  not 
appear  till  1806 ; — a  beautiful  translation,  which  discovers, 
not  only  its  author's  power  as  a  poet,  but  the  remarkable 
freedom  of  his  theological  inquiries,  in  a  country  where 
such  freedom  was,  in  that  age,  not  tolerated  for  an  instant  ^ 
The  fragment  of  a  defence  of  this  version,  or  of  some  parts 
of  it,  is  dated  from  his  prison,  in  1573,  and  was  found  long 
afterwards  among  the  state  papers  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
archives  of  Simancas.  * 

While  in  poson  he  prepared  a  long  prose  work  which 
he  entitled  "The  Names  of  Christ"  It  is  a  singular 
specimen  at  once  of  Spanish  theological  learning,  eloquence, 
and  devotion.  Of  this,  between  1583  and  1585,  he  pub- 
lished three  books,  but  he  never  completed  if  It  is 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  like  the  "  Tusculan 
Questions/'  which  it  was  probably  intended  to  imitate ;  and 
its  purpose  is,  by  means  of  successive  discussions  of  the 
character  of  the  Saviour,  as  set  forth  under  the  names  of 
Son,  Prince,  Shepherd,  King,  etc.,  to  excite  devout  feel- 
ings in  those  who  read  it  The  form,  however,  is  not 
adhered  to  with  great  strictness.  The  dialogue,  instead  of 
being  a  discussion,  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  speeches ;  and 
once,  at  least,  we  have  a  regular  sermon  of  as  much  merit, 
perhaps,  as  any  in  the  language ;  ^  so  that,  taken  together, 
the  entire  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  declama- 
tions on  the  character  of  Christ,  as  that  character  was 
regarded  by  the  more  devout  portions  of  the  Spanish 
Church  in  its  author's  time.  Many  parts  of  it  are  elo- 
quent, and  its  eloquence  has  not  unfrequently  the  gorgeous 

»  Luis  de  Leon,  Obras,  Tom.  V.,  '  Ibid.,  Tom.  III.  and  IV. 

pp.  258-280.  '  This  sermon  is  in  Book  First  of  the 

•  Ibid.,  Tom.  V.  p.  281.  treatise.  Obras,  T.  III.  pp.  160—214. 
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colouring  of  the  elder  Spanish  literature ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  is  found  in  the  following  passage,  illustrating  the 
title  of  Christ  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  proving  the 
beauty  of  all  harmony  in  the  moral  world  from  its  analo- 
gies with  the  physical : — 

"  Even  if  reason  should  not  prove  it,  and  even  if  we 
could  in  no  other  way  understand  how  gracious  a  thing  is 
peace,  yet  would  this  fair  show  of  the  heavens  over  our 
heads  and  this  harmony  in  all  their  manifold  fires  suifi- 
ciently  bear  witness  to  it  For  what  is  it  but  peace,  or, 
indeed,  a  perfect  image  of  peace,  that  we  now  behold,  and 
that  fills  us  with  such  deep  joy  ?  Since  if  peace  is,  as 
Saint  Augustin,  with  the  brevity  of  truth,  declares  it  to 
be,  a  quiet  order,  or  the  maintenance  of  ^  well-regulated 
tranquillity  in  whatever  order  demands, — ^then  what  we 
now  witness  is  surely  its  true  and  faithful  image.  For 
while  these  hosts  of  stars,  arranged  and  divided  into  their 
several  bands,  shine  with  such  surpassing  splendour,  and 
while  each  one  of  their  multitude  inviolably  maintains  its 
separate  station,  neither  pressing  into  the  place  of  that  next 
to  it,  nor  disturbing  the  movements  of  any  other»  nor 
forgetting  its  own ;  none  breaking  the  eternal  and  holy  law 
God  has  imposed  on  it ;  but  all  rather  bound  in  one  bro- 
therhood, ministering  one  to  another,  and  reflecting  their 
light  one  to  another, — they  do  surely  show  forth  a  mutual 
love,  and,  as  it  were,  a  mutual  reverence,  tempering  each 
other's  brightness  and  strength  into  a  peaceful  unity  and 
power,  whereby  all  their  different  influences  are  combined 
into  one  holy  and  mighty  harmony,  universal  and  everlast- 
ing. And  therefore  may  it  be  most  truly  said,  not  only  that 
they  do  all  form  a  fair  and  perfect  model  of  peace,  but 
that  they  all  set  forth  and  announce,  in  clear  and  gracious 
words,  what  excellent  things  Peace  contains  within  herself 
and  carries  abroad  whithersoever  her  power  extends.**  • 

'  Obras,  Tom.  III.  pp.  842,  343.      be  oompared  to  his  more  beantiiiil 
This   beautiful    passage    may    well     ode,  entitled  "Noche  Serena,"  to 
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The  eloquent  treatise  on  the  Names  of  Christ  waa  not^ 
however,  the  most  popular  of  the  prose  works  of  Luis  de 
Leon*  This  distinction  belongs  to  his  ^^  Ferfecta  Casada," 
or  Perfect  Wife ;  a  treatise  which  he  composed,  in  the 
form  of  a  commentary  on  some  portions  of  Solomon's  Pro- 
verbs, for  the  use  of  a  lady  newly  married,  and  which  was 
first  published  in  1583.  ^^  But  it  is  not  necessary  specially 
to  notice  either  this  work,  or  his  Exposition  of  Job,  in  two 
volumes,  accompanied  with  a  poetical  version,  which  he 
began  in  prison  for  his  own  consolation,  and  finished  the 
year  of  his  death,  but  which  none  ventured  to  publish  till 
1779. "  Both  are  marked  with  the  same  humble  faith,  the 
same  strong  enthusiasm,  and  the  same  rich  eloquence,  that 
appear,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  work  on  the  Names  of 
Christ ;  though  perhaps  the  last,  which  received  the  carefiil 
corrections  of  its  author's  matured  genius,  has  a  serious  and 
settled  power  greater  than  he  has  shown  anywhere  else. 
But  the  characteristics  of  his  prose  compositions — even 
those  which  firom  their  nature  are  the  most  strictly  didactic 
— are  the  same  everywhere ;  and  the  rich  language  and 
imagery  of  the  passage  already  cited  afibrd  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  towards  which  he  constantly  directed  his 
efforts. 

Luis  de  Leon's  health  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
it  suffered  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition.  He  lived,  indeed, 
nearly  fourteen  years  after  his  release ;  but  most  of  his 
works,  whether  in  Castilian  or  in  Latin,  were  written  before 
his  imprisonment  or  during  its  continuance,  while  those  he 
undertook  afterwards,  as  his  account  of  Santa  Teresa  and 
some  others,  were  never  finished.  His  life  was  always, 
from  choice,  very  retired,  and  his  austere  mannera  were  an- 
nounced by  his  habitual  reserve  and  silence.  In  a  letter  that 
he  sent  with  his  poems  to  his  friend  Puertocarrero,  a  states- 
man at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Second  and  a  member  of  the 

which  it   has    an    obvious    resem-         '•  Obras,  Tom.  IV. 
blance.  "  Ibid,,  Tom.  I.  and  II. 
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principal  council  of  the  Inquisition,  he  says,  that,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  where  he  had  lived  from  his  youth, 
he  could  hardly  claim  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  ten 
persons.  *^  Still  he  was  extensively  known,  and  was  held 
in  great  honour.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  especially, 
his  talents  and  sufferings,  his  religious  patience  and  his  sin- 
cere faith,  had  consecrated  him  in  the  eyes  alike  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Nothing  relating  to  the  monastic 
brotherhood  of  which  he  was  a  member,  or  to  the  University 
where  he  taught,  was  undertaken  without  his  concurrence 
and  support;  and  when  he  died,  in  1591,  he  was  in  the 
exercise  of  a  constantly  increasing  influence,  having  just 
been  chosen  the  head  of  his  Order,  and  being  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  new  regulations  for  its  reform.  " 

But  besides  the  character  in  which  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered him,  Luis  de  Leon  was  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of  no 
common  genius.  He  seems,  it  is  true,  to  have  been  little 
conscious,  or,  at  least,  little  carefril,  of  his  poetical  talent  -, 
for  he  made  hardly  an  effort  to  cultivate  it,  and  never  took 
pains  to  print  any  thing,  in  order  to  prove  its  existence  to 
the  world.  Perhaps,  too,  he  showed  more  deference  than 
was  due  to  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  his  time,  who 
thought  poetry  an  occupation  not  becoming  one  in  his  po- 
sition ;  for,  in  the  prefatory  notice  to  his  Sacred  Odes,  he 
says  in  a  deprecating  tone :  "  Let  none  regard  verse  as  any 
thing  new  and  unworthy  to  be  applied  to  Scriptural  subjects, 

'*  Obra8,  Tom.  VI.  p.  2.  etc.)  His  birthplace  has  been  bv 
1*  The  materials  for  the  life  of  some  supposed  to  have  been  Bel- 
Luis  de  Leon  are  to  be  gathered  from  monte  in  La  Mancha,  or  else  Madrid, 
the  notices  of  him  in  the  curious  MS.  But  Pacheco,  who  is  a  sufficient  au- 
of  Pacheco,  published,  Semanario  thority,  gives  that  honour  to  Granada, 
Pintoresco,  1844,  p.  374 ; — those  in  and  settles  the  date  of  Luis  de  Leon*s 
N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  ad  verb. ; —  birth  at  1628,  though  it  is  more  com- 
in  Sedano,  Pamaso  Espafiol,  Tom.y. ;  monly  given  as  of  1626  or  1627; 
— and  in  the  Preface  to  a  collection  adding  a  description  of  his  person, 
of  his  poetiy,  published  at  Valencia  and  the  singular  fact,  not  elsewhere 
by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  1761 ;  the  last  noticed,  that  he  amused  himself  with 
being  also  found  in  Mayans  y  Siscar,  the  art  of  painting,  and  succeeded  in 
**  Cartas  de  Varios  Autores,"  (Valen-  his  own  portrait, 
cia,  1773,  12mo.,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  398, 
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for  it  is  rather  appropriate  to  them ;  and  so  old  is  it  in  this 
application,  that,,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  to 
the  present  day,  men  of  great  learning  and  holiness  have 
thus  employed  it  And  would  to  God  that  no  other  poetry 
were  ever  sounded  in  our  ears ;  that  only  these  sacred 
tones  were  sweet  to  us ;  that  none  else  were  heard  at  night 
in  the  streets  and  public  squares;  that  the  child  might  still 
lisp  it,  the  retired  damsel  find  in  it  her  best  solace,  and  the 
industrious  tradesman  make  it  the  relief  of  his  toil  I  But 
the  Christian  name  is  now  sunk  to  such  immodest  and 
reckless  degradation,  that  we  set  our  sins  to  music,  and, 
not  content  with  indulging  them  in  secret,  shout  them  joy- 
fully forth  to  all  who  will  listen." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  own  feelings  on  the 
suitableness  of  such  an  occupation  to  his  profession,  it  is 
certain  that,  while  most  of  the  poems  he  has  left  us  were 
written  in  his  youth,  they  were  not  collected  by  him  till  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  then  only  to  please  a  personal 
friend,  who  never  thought  of  publishing  them ;  so  that  they 
were  not  printed  at  all  till  forty  years  after  his  death,  when 
Quevedo  gave  them  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  help  to  reform  the  corrupted  taste  of  the  age.  But 
from  this  time  they  have  gone  through  many  editions, 
though  still  they  never  appeared  properly  collated  and  ar- 
ranged till  1816.'* 

They  are,  however,  of  great  value.  They  consist  of  ver- 
sions of  all  the  Eclogues  and  two  of  the  Georgics  of  Yii^l, 
about  thirty  Odes  of  Horace,  about  forty  Psalms,  and  a  few 
passages  from  the  Greek  and  Italian  poets ;  all  executed 
with  freedom  and  spirit,  and  all  in  a  genuinely  Castilian 
style.  His  translations,  however,  seem  to  have  been  only 
in  the  nature  of  exercises  and  amusements.  But  though 
he  thus  acquired  great  facility  and  exactness  in  his  versifi- 
cation, he  wrote  little.     His  original  poems  fill  no  more 

^*  The  poems  of  Luis  de  Leon  fill      there  are  several  among  them  that  are 
the  last  volume  of  his  Works ;  but      probably  spurious. 
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than  about  a  hundred  pages ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  line  of 
them  which  has  not  its  value ;  and  the  whole,  when  taken 
together,  are  ^to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  Spanish  lyric 
poetry.  They  are  chiefly  religious,  and  the  source  of  their 
inspiration  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Luis  de  Leon  had  a  He- 
brew soul,  and  kindles  his  enthusiasm  almost  always  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Still  he  preserved  his  nationality 
unimpaired.  Nearly  all  the  best  of  his  poetical  compo- 
sitions are  odes  written  in  the  old  Castilian  measures,  with 
a  classical  purity  and  rigorous  finish  before  unknown  in 
Spanish  poetry,  and  hardly  attained  since.  ^^ 

This  is  eminently  the  case,  for  instance,  with  what  the 
Spaniards  have  esteemed  the  best  of  his  poetical  works : 
his  ode  called  "  The  Prophecy  of  the  Tagus,**  in  which 
the  river-god  predicts  to  Roderic  the  Moorish  conquest 
of  his  country,  as  the  result  of  that  monarch's  violence  to 
Cava,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  principal  nobles.  It  is 
an  imitation  of  the  Ode  of  Horace  in  which  Nereus  rises 
from  the  waves  and  predicts  the  overthrow  of  Troy  to 
Paris,  who,  under  circumstances  not  entirely  dissimilar,  is 
transporting  the  stolen  wife  of  Menelaus  to  the  scene  of 
the  fated  conflict  between  the  two  nations.  But  the  Ode 
of  Luis  de  Leon  is  written  in  the  old  Spanish  quintUlas, 
his  favourite  measure,  and  is  as  natural,  fresh,  and  flowing 

"  In  noticing  the  Hebrew  tempe-  and  sonnets  and  other  short  pieces, 
rament  of  Luis  de  Loon,  I  am  re-  generally  in  the  Italian  manner,  was 
minded  of  one  of  hb  contemporaries,  published  at  Rouen  in  France,  and 
who  possessed  in  some  respects  a  kin-  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  then 
dred  spirit,  and  whose  fate  was  even  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Louis 
more  strange  and  unhappy.  I  refer  XIIL  They  are  full  of  the  bitter 
to  Juan  Pinto  Delgado,  a  rortuguese  and  sorrowful  feelings  of  his  exile, 
Jew,  who  lived  long  in  Spain,  em-  and  parti  of  them  are  written,  not 
braced  the  Christian  religion,  was  re-  onlv  with  tenderness,  but  in  a  sweet 
converted  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  pure  versification.  The  Hebrew 
fled  from  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  spirit  of  the  author,  whose  proper 
to  France,  and  died  there  about  the  name  is  Moseh  Delgado,  breaks 
year  1690.  In  1627,  a  volume  of  his  through  constantly,  as  might  be  ex- 
works,  containing  narrative  poems  on  pccted.  Barbosa,  Biblioteca,  Tom. 
Queen  Esther  and  on  Ruth,  free  II.  p.  722.  Amador  de  los  Bios, 
versions  from  the  Lamentations  of  Judios  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1848, 
Jeremiah  in  the  old  national  yuMUaSf  8vo.,  p.  600. 
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as  one  of  the  national  ballads.  ^*  Foreigners,  however,  less 
interested  in  what  is  so  peculiarly  Spanish,  and  so  full  of 
allusions  to  Spanish  history,  may  sometimes  prefer  the 
serener  ode  "  On  a  Life  of  Retirement,**  that  "  On  Im- 
mortality,*' or  perhaps  the  still  more  beautifiil  one  "  On 
the  Starry  Heavens ;  **  all  written  with  the  same  purity 
and  elevation  of  spirit,  and  all  in  the  same  national  mea- 
sure and  manner. 

A  truer  specimen  of  his  prevalent  lyrical  tone,  and, 
indeed,  of  his  tone  in  much  else  of  what  he  wrote,  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  his  ^^  Hymn  on  the  Ascension.** 
It  is  both  very  original  and  very  natural  in  its  principal 
idea,  being  supposed  to  express  the  disappointed  feelings 
of  the  disciples  as  they  see  their  Master  passing  out  of 
their  sight  into  the  opening  heavens  above  them. 

And  do6t  thoa,  holj  Shepherd,  leave 

Thine  unprotected  flock  alone, 
Here,  in  this  darksome  vale,  to  grieve. 

While  thou  ascend'st  thy  glorious  throne  ? 

Q,  where  can  they  their  hopes  now  turn, 

Who  never  lived  but  on  thy  love  ? 
Where  rest  the  hearts  for  thee  that  bum. 

When  thou  art  lost  in  light  aboye  ? 

How  shall  those  eyes  now  find  repose 

That  turn,  in  vain,  thy  smile  to  see  ? 
What  can  they  hear  save  mortal  woes, 

Who  lose  thy  voice's  melody  ? 

And  who  shall  lay  his  tranquil  hand 

Upon  the  troubled  ocean's  might  ? 
Who  hush  the  winds  by  his  command  ? 

Who  guide  us  through  this  starless  night  ? 

For  Thou  art  gone  I — that  cloud  so  bright. 

That  bears  thee  from  our  love  away. 
Springs  upward  through  the  dazzling  light. 

And  leaves  us  here  to  weep  and  prey  I  ^' 


^  It  is  the  eleventh  of  Luis  de  but  that  stanza,  I  think,  can  never,  in 

Leon's  Odes,  and  may  well  bear  a  English,  be  made  flowing  and  easy  as 

comparison  with  that  of  Horace  (Lib.  it  is  in  Soanish.     I  have,  therefore, 

I.  Gum.  15)  which  suggested  it.  used  in  this  translation  a  freedom 

*'  It  is  in gvm^iZbs  in  the  original;  greater  than  I  hare  generally  permit- 
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In  order,  however,  to  comprehend  aright  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  Luis  de  Leon,  we  must  study,  not  only  his 
lyrical  poetry,  but  much  of  his  prose ;  for,  while  his  reli- 
gious odes  and  hymns,  beautiful  in  their  severe  exactness 
of  style,  rank  him  before  Klopstock  and  Filicaja,  his 
prose,  more  rich  and  no  less  idiomatic,  places  him  at  once 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence  in  his  native 
Castilian.  ^* 


ted  to  myself,  in  order  to  approach,  if 
possible,  the  bold  outline  of  the  ori- 
ginal thought.     It  begms  thus : — 

Y  dexM,  pcstor  mnto. 
To  grey  en  eate  Tulle  hondo  etcnio 
Con  Miedad  y  lUnto, 

Y  tu  rompiendo  el  puro 

A^,  to  TM  •!  immortal  ■egoro  I 
Los  antes  bien  hadado«i 

Y  1m  agora  tristea  y  aflig Idoii^ 
A  tns  pecfaoa  eriadoa, 

De  ti  deapoeeidoa, 

A  d6  oonTertiiin  ya  ana  Mntildoi  ? 

Obraade  Lois  de  Leon,  Madrid,  1816,  Tom. 
VI.p.«. 


"  In  1887,  D.  Jos^  de  Castro  y 
Orozco  produced  on  the  stage  at  Ma- 
drid a  drama,  entitled  **  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon,"  in  which  the  hero,  whose  name 
it  bears,  is  represented  as  renouncing 
the  world  and  entering  a  cloister,  in 
consequence  of  a  disappointment  in 
love.  Die^  de  Mendoza  is  also  one 
of  the  principal  personages  in  the  same 
drama,  which  is  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  and  has  some  poetical  merit, 
notwithstanding  its  unhappy  subject 
and  plot 
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Cbbvamtxs. — Hi8  Family. — Educatioh. — ^Fibst  Vkbsm. — Lipe  w  Italy. 

^A   SOLDIEB    IS   THE    BaTTLE  OF   LePAKTO.— A    CaPTIVE   IN   AlQIEB8. 

— Rbtubks  Home. — Seevicb  ih  Pobtugal. — Lipe  iw  M^deid. — His 
Galatea,  avd  m  Crabactee. — His  Mabbiaok. — Wbitbs  fob  the 
Staqe. — ^His  Life  nr  Aloiebs. — His  Numakcia. — Poetical  Tendee* 
cues  op  his  Dbama. 

The  family  of  Cervantes  was  originally  Galician,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  not  only  numbered  five  hundred 
years  of  nobility  and  public  service,  but  was  spread 
throughout  Spain,  and  had  been  extended  to  Mexico  and 
other  parts  of  America.  ^    The  Castilian  branch,  which,  in 


'  Many  lives  of  Cervantes  have 
been  written,  of  which  four  need  to 
be  mentioned.  1.  That  of  Gregorio 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  first  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  ori- 
ginal published  in  London  in  1738, 
(4  torn.  4to.,)  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Carteret,  and  afterwards  to 
several  other  editions  ;  a  work  of 
learning,  and  the  first  proper  attempt 
to  collect  materials  for  a  life  of  Cer- 
vantes, but  ill  arranged  and  ill  writ- 
ten, and  of  little  value  now,  except 
for  some  of  its  incidental  discussions. 
2.  The  Life  of  Cervantes,  with  the 
Analysis  of  his  Don  Quixote,  by 
Vicente  de  los  Rios,  prefixed  to  the 
sumptuous  edition  of  Don  Quixote 
by  ttie  Spanish  Academy,  (Madrid, 
1780,  4  tom.,  fol.,)  and  often  printed 
since ; — ^better  written  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  containing  some  new 
facts,  but  with  criticisms  full  of  pe- 
dantry and  of  extravagant  eulogy.  3. 
Noticias  para  la  Vida  ae  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Seavedra,  by  J.  Ant.  Pel- 
lioer,  first  printed  in  his  '*  Ensayo 
de  una  Bibliotcca  de  Traductores," 

VOL.  11. 


1778,  but  much  enlarged  afterwards, 
and  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Don 
Quixote  (Madrid,  1797-1798,  6  torn., 
8vo.) ; — poorly  digested,  and  contain- 
ing a  ^preai  deal  of  extraneous,  though 
sometimes  curious,  matter ;  but  more 
complete  than  any  life  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  4.  Vida  de  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  etc.,  por  D.  Martin  Fer- 
nandez de  Navarrete,  published  by 
the  Spanish  Academy  (Madrid,  1819, 
8vo.)  ; — the  best  of  all,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  most  judicious  and  best- 
arranged  biographical  works  that  have 
been  published  m  any  country.  Na- 
varrete has  used  in  it,  witn  g^reat 
efiect,  manv  new  documents  ;  and 
especially  the  large  collection  of  na- 
pers  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Inoies 
at  Seville,  in  1808,  which  compre- 
hend the  voluminous  Informacion 
sent  by  Cervantes  himself,  in  1590, 
to  Philip  II.,  when  asking  for  an 
office  in  one  of  the  American  colo- 
nies ; — a  mass  of  well-authenticated 
certificates  and  depositions,  setting 
forth  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  firom  the  time 
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the  fifteenth  century,  became  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Saavedras,  seems,  early  in  the  sixteenth,  to  have  fallen 
off  in  its  fortunes;  and  we  know  that  the  parents  of 
Miguel,  who  has  given  to  the  race  a  splendour  which  has 
saved  its  old  nobility  from  oblivion,  were  poor  inhabitants 
of  Alcala  de  Henares,  a  small  but  flourishing  city,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Madrid.  There  he  was  bom,  the 
youngest  of  four  children,  on  one  of  the  early  days  of 
October,  1547." 

No  doubt  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  then  in  the  flush  of  its  prosperity  and  fame 
from  the  success  of  the  University  founded  there  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  about  fifty  years  before.  At  any  rate, 
like  many  other  generous  spirits,  he  has  taken  an  obvious 
delight  in  recalling  the  days  of  his  childhood  in  different 
parts  of  his  works;  as  in  his  Don  Quixote,  where  he 
alludes  to  the  burial  and  enchantments  of  the  famous 
Moor  Muzaraque  on  the  great  hill  of  Zulema, '  just  as  he 
had  probably  heard  them  in  some  nursery  story ;  and  in 
his  prose  pastoral,  "  Galatea,*'  where  he  arranges  the 
scene  of  some  of  its  most  graceful  adventures  "  on  the 
banks,"  as  he  fondly  calls  it,  "of  the  famous  Henares.*** 
But  concerning  his  youth  we  know  only  what  he  inci- 
dentally tells  us  himself; — that  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  attending   the  theatrical  representations  of  Lope  de 

he  entered  the  senrice  of  his  country,  hardly  afford  aid,  for  he  hardly  in- 

in   1571;    through  his  captivity  m  dulges  himself  in  them  at  all. 

Algiers ;  and,  in  fact,  till  he  reached  *  The  date  of  the  baptism  of  Cer- 

the  Azores  in  1582.    This  thorough  vantes  is  Oct.  9,  1547  ;  and  as  it  is 

and  careful  life  is  skilfully  abridged  the  practice  in  the  Catholic  Church 

by  L.  Viardot,  in  his  French  transla-  to  perform  this  rite  soon  after  birth, 

tion  of  Don  Quixote,  (Paris,  1836,  we  may  assume,  with  sufficient  pro- 

2  torn.,  8vo.,)  and  forms  the  substance  bability,  that  Cervantes  was  bom  on 

of  the  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Miguel  that  very  day,  or  the  day  preceding. 

de  Cervantes  Saavedra,    by  Thomas  ■  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  29.                          i 

Roscoc,  London,  1839,  18mo.  ^  *'£n  las  riberas  del  famoso  He- 

In  the  notice  which  follows  in  the  nares."      (Galatea,    Madrid,    1784,                    I 

text,  I  have  relied  for  my  facts  on  the  8vo.,  Tom.  I.  ^.  66.)     Elsewhere,  he                    I 

work  ofNavarrete,  whenever  no  other  speaks  of  ^*  ntiestro  Henares";  the 

authority  is  referred  to;  but  in  the  ^^ famoso  Compluto,'*  (p.   121 ;)  and                   | 

literary    criticisina     Navarrete    can  **  nuestro  fresco  Hexuures,"  (p.  108.) 
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Rueda;'  that  he  wrote  verses  when  very  young;*  and 
that  he  always  read  everything  within  his  reach,  even,  as 
it  should  seem,  the  torn  scraps  of  paper  he  picked  up  in 
the  public  streets. ' 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
part  at  Madrid,  and  there  is  some  probability,  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  his  family,  that  he  passed  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  But  what  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  he  obtained  a  public  and  decisive  mark  of 
respect,  before  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  from  one 
of  his  teachers;  for  in  1569  Lope  de  Hoyos  published, 
by  authority,  on  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Isabelle  de 
Valois,  wife  of  Philip  the  Second,  a  volume  of  verse,  in 
which,  among  other  contributions  of  his  pupils,  are  six 
short  poems  by  Cervantes,  whom  he  calls  his  '^  dear  and 
weU-beloved  disciple."  This  was,  no  doubt,  Cervantes's 
first  appearance  in  print  as  an  author;  and  though  he 
gives  in  it  little  proof  of  poetical  talent,  yet  the  aflTec- 
tionate  words  of  his  master  by  which  his  verses  were 
accompanied,  and  the  circumstance  that  one  of  his  elegies 
was  written  in  the  name  of  the  whole  school,  show  that  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  teacher  and  the  good-will  of  his 
fellow-students.  * 

•  Comedias,  Madrid,  1749,  4to.,  ■  The  yerses  of  Cervantes  on  this 
Tom.  I.,  PnSlogo.  occasion  may  be  found  partly  in  Rios, 

•  Galatea,  Tom.  I.  p.  x.,  Prologo ;  "  Pruebas  de  la  Vida  cfe  Cervantes," 
and  in  the  well-known  fourth  chapter  ed.  Academia,  Nos.  2>5,  and  partly 
of  the  "  Viage  al  Pamaso,"  (Madrid,  in  Navarrete,  Vida,  pp.  262,  263. 
1784,  8vo.,  p.  63,)  he  says : —  They  are  poor,  and  the  only  circum- 

DeMiemte  demos  aitoaun^  el  arta  stance  that  makes  it  Worth  while  to 

Duice  de  la  agradabie  poeaia,  refer  to  them  is,  that  lloyos,  who  was 

Y  en  «u*  pfocan)  aiempre  agi^larte.  ^  professor  of  elegant  literature,  calls 

»  **  Como    soy  aficionado  d  leer  Cervantes   repeatedly   '^caro   discf- 

aunque  sean  los  papeles  rotos  de  las  pulo,"  and  "  amado  disclpulo  "  ;  and 

calles,  llevado  desta  mi  natural  incli-  says  that  the  JElegy  is  written  *'  en 

nacion,  Um6  un  cartapacio,*'  etc.,  he  nombre  de  todo  el  estudio.**    These, 

says,  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  9,  ed.  w^th   other  miscellaneous  poems  of 

Clemencin,  Madrid,  1833,  4to.,Tom.  Cervantes,  are  collected  for  the  first 

I.  p.  198,)  when  giving  an  account  of  time  in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Bib- 

his  taking  up  the  waste-paper  at  the  lioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles,"  by 

silk-meroer's,  which,  as  lie  pretends,  Aribau  (Madrid,  1846,  8vo.,  pp.  612- 

turned   out  to  be  the  Life  of  Don  620) ;  and  prove  the  pleasant  rela- 

Quixote  in  Arabic.  tions  in  which  Cervantes  stood  with 

E  2 
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The  next  year,  1570,  we  find  him,  without  any  notice 
of  the  cause,  removed  from  all  his  early  connexions,  and 
serving  at  Rome  as  chamberlain  in  the  household  of 
Monsignor  Aquaviva,  soon  afterwards  a  cardinal;  the 
same  person  who  had  been  sent,  in  1568,  on  a  special 
mission  from  the  Pope  to  Philip  the  Second,  and  who,  as 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  regard  for  literature  and  for  men 
of  letters,  may,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  have  taken  Cer- 
vantes with  him  from  interest  in  his  talents.  The  term 
of  service  of  the  young  man  must,  however,  have  been 
short.  Perhaps  he  was  too  much  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
had  too  proud  a  spirit,  to  remain  long  in  a  position  at  best 
very  equivocal,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  world 
was  full  of  solicitations  to  adventure  and  military  glory. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  he  soon  left 
Borne  and  its  court  In  1571  the  Pope,  Philip  the 
Second,  and  the  state  of  Venice,  concluded  what  was 
called  a  "Holy  League**  against  the  Turks,  and  set  on 
foot  a  joint  armament,  commanded  by  the  chivalrous 
Don  John  of  Austria,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
The  temptations  of  such  a  romantic,  as  well  as  imposing, 
expedition  £^ainst  the  ancient  oppressor  of  whatever  was 
Spanish,  and  the  formidable  enemy  of  all  Christendom, 
were  more  than  Cervantes,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
could  resist ;  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  him  is,  that 
he  had  volunteered  in  it  as  a  common  soldier.  For,  as 
he  says  in  a  work  written  just  before  his  death,  he  had 
always  observed  "that  none  make  better  soldiers  than 
those  who  are  transplanted  from  the  region  of  letters  to 
the  fields  of  war,  and  that  never  scholar  became  soldier 
that  was  not  a  good  and  brave  one.'*  •     Animated  with 

gomo  of  the  prindnal  poets  of  his  dav,  los  estudios  en  los  campos  de  la  guer- 

such  as  Paailla,  Mafdoiiado,  Barros,  ra ;  ning^o  salid  de  estudiante  para 

Yague  de  Salas,  Hernando  de  Her-  8oldado,que  nolo  fueseporestremo/* 

reia,  etc.  etc.    Persiles  y  Sigismunda,  Lib.  III. 

>  <'  No  hay  mejores  soldados,  que  c.  10,  Madrid,  1802,  8vo.,  Tom.  II. 

los  que  se  trasplantan  de  la  ^cmi  de  p.  128. 
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this  spirit,  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  among 
the  troops  with  which  Spain  then  filled  a  large  part  of 
Italy,  and  continued  in  it  till  he  was  honourably  dis- 
charged in  1575. 

During  these  four*or  five  years  he  learned  many  of  the 
hardest  lessons  of  life.  He  was  present  in  the  sea  fight 
of  Lepanto,  October  7,  1571,  and,  though  sufiering  at  the 
time  under  a  fever,  insisted  on  bearing  his  part  in  that 
great  battle,  which  first  decisively  arrested  the  intrusion  of 
the  Turks  into  the  West  of  Europe.  The  galley  in  which 
he  served  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  contest,  and  that  he 
did  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to  Christendom  he  carried 
proud  and  painful  proof  to  his  grave;  for,  besides  two 
other  wounds,  he  received  one  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  left  hand  and  arm  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
With  the  other  sufferers  in  the  fight,  he  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  at  Messina,  where  he  remained  till  April,  1572 ; 
and  then,  under  Mark  Antonio  Colonna,  went  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Levant,  to  which  he  alludes  with  so  much 
satisfaction  in  his  dedication  of  the  '^  Galatea,"  and  which 
he  has  so  well  described  in  the  story  of  the  Captive  in 
Don  Quixote. 

The  next  year,  1573,  he  was  in  the  affair  of  the  Goleta 
at  Tunis,  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  afterwards, 
with  the  regiment  to  which  he  was  attached,  *®  returned  to 
Sicily  and  Italy,  many  parts  of  which,  in  different  journeys 
or  expeditions,  he  seems  to  have  visited,  remaining  at  one 
time  in  Naples  above  a  year. "     This  period  of  his  life, 

*^  The    regiment    in    which    he  expedition  to  Portugal  in  1581,  whi- 

senred  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  ther  we  know  not,  only  that  he  went 

the  armies  of  Philip  II.     It  was  the  that  year,  but  that  the  Flanders  regi- 

^'  Tercio  de  Flinaes,"  and  at  the  ment  went  also, 
head  of  it  was  Lope  de  Figueroa,  who  "  All  his  works  contain  allusions  to 

acts  a  distinguished  part  in  two  of  the  the  experiences  of  his  life,  and  espe- 

plays  of  Calderon, — **  Amar  despues  ciallv  to  his  travels.     When  he  sees 

de  la  Muerte,"  and  *'  El  Alcalde  de  Naples  in  his  imaginary  Viagedel  Par- 

Zalamea."  Cervantes  probably  joined  naso,  (c.  8,  p.  126,)  he  exclaims, — 
this  favourite  regiment  again,  when,  g^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^y^  ^  ,1,^^ 

as  we  shall  see,  he  engaged  m  the  Quo  70  pbe  mf  rau  bum  de  ua  miio. 
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however,  though  marked  with  much  suffering,  seems  never 
to  have  been  regarded  by  him  with  regret.  On  the  con- 
trary, above  forty  years  afterwards,  with  a  generous  pride  in 
what  he  had  undergone,  he  declared  that,  if  the  alternative 
were  £^ain  offered  him,  he  should  a'ccount  his  wounds  a 
cheap  exchange  for  the  glory  of  having  been  present  in  that 
great  enterprise.  ** 

When  he  was  discharged,  in  1575,  he  took  with  him 
letters  from  the  Duke  of  Sesa  and  Don  John,  commending 
him  earnestly  to  the  king,  and  embarked  for  Spain.  But 
on  the  26th  of  September  he  was  captured  and  carried  into 
Algiers,  where  he  passed  five  years  yet  more  disastrous  and 
more  foil  of  adventure  than  the  five  preceding.  He 
served  successively  three  cruel  masters,^ — a  Greek  and  a 
Venetian,  both  renegadoes,  and  the  Dey,  or  King,  himself; 
the  first  two  tormenting  him  with  that  peculiar  hatred 
against  Christians  which  naturally  belonged  to  persons 
who,  from  unworthy  motives,  had  joined  themselves  to  the 
enemies  of  all  Christendom;  and  the  last,  the  Dey, 
claiming  him  for  his  slave,  and  treating  him  with  great 
severity,  because  he  had  fled  firom  his  master  and  become 
formidable  by  a  series  of  efforts  to  obtain  liberty  for  himself 
and  his  fellow-captives. 

Indeed  it  is  plain  that  the  spirit  of  Cervantes,  so  far 
from  having  been  broken  by  his  cruel  captivity,  had  been 
only  raised  and  strengthened  by  it.  On  one  occasion  he 
attempted  to  escape  by  land  to  Oran,  a  Spanish  settlement 
on  the  coast,  but  was  deserted  by  his  guide  and  compelled 
to  return.  On  another,  he  secreted  thirteen  fellow-sufferers 
in  a  cave  on  the  sea-shore,  where,  at  the  constant  risk 
of  his  own  life,  he  provided  during  many  weeks  for  their 
daily  wants,  while  waiting  for  rescue  by  sea ;  but  at  last, 

^*  *'  Si  ahora  me  proposieran  y  faci-  me  hallado  en  aquella  faccion  prodigi. 

litaran  un  imposible,"  says  Cervantes,  osa,  que  sano  ahora  dc  mis  hendas,  sin 

in  reply  to  the  coarse  jiersonalitics  of  hal>erme  hallado  en  ella."     Pr61ogo  ^ 

Avellane(]b|   '*  quisiera  kiitea  haber  Don  Quixote,  Parte  Segunda,  1615. 
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after  he  had  joined  them,  was  basely  betrayed,  and  then 
nobly  took  the  whole  punishment  of  the  conspiracy  on 
himself.  Once  he  sent  for  help  to  break  forth  by  violence, 
and  his  letter  was  intercepted ;  and  once  he  had  matured 
a  scheme  for  being  rescued,  with  sixty  of  his  countrymen, 
— a  scheme  of  which,  when  it  was  defeated  by  treachery, 
he  again  announced  himself  as  the  only  author  and  the 
willing  victim.  And  finally,  he  had  a  grand  project  for 
the  insurrection  of  all  the  Christian  slaves  in  Algiers, 
which  was,  perhaps,  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  as  their  number 
was  full  twenty-five  thousand,  and  which  was  certainly  so 
alarming  to  the  Dey,  that  he  declared  that,  "  if  he  could 
but  keep  that  lame  Spaniard  well  guarded,  he  should 
consider  his  capital,  his  slaves,  and  his  galleys  safe.**  ^'  On 
each  of  these  occasions  severe,  but  not  degrading,  "  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  upon  him.  Four  times  he  expected 
instant  death  in  the  awfiil  form  of  impalement  or  of  fire ; 
and  the  last  time  a  rope  was  absolutely  put  about  his  neck. 


^  One  of  the  most  trostworthy  and  lished  four  years  before  Cervantes's 
curious  sources  for  this  part  of  the  death.  The  whole  book,  including 
life  of  Cervantes  is  '*  La  Uistoria  y  not  only  the  history,  but  the  dia- 
Topografia  de  Areel,"  por  D.  Diego  logues  at  the  end  on  the  sufferings 
de  Uacdo,  (Vallouolid,  1612,  folio,)  and  martyrdom  of  the  Christians  m 
in  which  Cervantes  is  often  mentioned,  Algiers,  is  very  curious,  and  often 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  over-  throws  a  strong  light  on  passages  of 
looked  in  all  inquiries  relating  to  him,  Spanish  literature  in  the  sixteenth  and 
till  Sarmiento  stumbled  upon  it,  in  seventeenth  centuries,  which  so  often 
1762.  It  is  in  this  work  that  occur  refer  to  the  Moors  and  their  Christian 
the  words  cited  in  the  text,  and  which  slaves  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary. 
prove  how  formidable  Cervantes  had  ^*  With  true  Spanish  pride  Cer- 
oecome  to  the  Dey, — **  Decia  Asan  vantes,  when  alluding  to  himself  in  the 
Bajd,  Rey  de  Argel,  que  como  el  story  of  the  Captive,  (Don  Quixote, 
tuviese  guardado  al  estropeado  Espa-  Parte  I.  c.  40,)  says  of  the  Dey, 
Bol  tenia  seguros  sus  cnstianos,  bus  ''  Solo  libr6  bien  con  61  un  soldado 
baxcles  y  aun  toda  la  ciudad."  (f.  Espanol  Uamado  tal  de  Saavedra,  al 
185.^  And  just  before  this,  referring  ouol  con  haber  hecho  cosas  que  que- 
to  tne  bold  project  of  Cervantes  to  aardn  en  la~memoria  de  aquellas  gentes 
take  the  city  by  an  insurrection  of  the  por  muchos  anos,  y  todos  por  alcanzar 
slaves,  Haedo  says,  **  Y  si  ^  su  animo,  libertad,  jttmas  le  did  palOf  ni  se  lo 
industria,  y  trazas,  correspondiera  la  mand6  dar,  ni  le  dixo  mala  palabra,  y 
Ventura,  hoi  fuera  el  dia,  que  Argel  por  la  menor  cosa  de  muchas  que  hizo, 
fuera  de  cristianos ;  porque  no  aspira-  temiamos  todos  que  habia  de  ser  em- 
ban  d  menos  sus  intentos."  All  this,  palado,  y  asf  lo  temid  61  mas  de  una 
it  should   be  recollected,  was  pub-  vez" 
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in  the  vain  hope  of  extorting  from  a  spirit  so  lofty  the  names 
of  his  accomplices. 

At  last  the  moment  of  release  came.  His  elder  brother, 
who  was  captured  with  him,  had  been  ransomed  three 
years  before ;  and  now  his  widowed  mother  was  obliged 
to  sacrifice,  for  her  younger  son's  freedom,  all  the  pittance 
that  remained  to  her  in  the  world,  including  the  dowry  of 
her  daughters.  But  even  this  was  not  enough ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  poor  five  hundred  crowns  that  were 
demanded  as  the  price  of  his  liberty  was  made  up  partly 
by  small  borrowings,  and  partly  by  the  contributions  of 
religious  charity. "  In  this  way  he  was  ransomed  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1580,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
embarked  with  his  master,  the  Dey,  for  Constantinople, 
whence  his  rescue  would  have  been  all  but  hopeless.  A 
short  time  afterwards  he  left  Algiers,  where  we  have  abun- 
dant proof  that,  by  his  disinterestedness,  his  courage,  and 
his  fidelity,  he  had,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  gained  the 
affection  and  respect  of  the  multitude  of  Christian  captives 
with  which  that  city  of  anathemas  was  then  crowded.  ** 


^  A  beautiful  tribute  is  pdd  by 
Cervantes,  in  his  tale  of  the  '*  E8|)a- 
fiola  Inglesa,"  (Novelas,  Madrid, 
1783,  8vo.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  368,  369,) 
to  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of 
the  poor  priests  and  monks,  who  went, 
sometimes  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
to  Algiers  to  redeem  the  Christians, 
and  one  of  whom  renuuncd  there, 
giving  his  person  in  pledge  for  four 
thousand  ducats  whicn  he  had  bor- 
rowed  to  send  home  captives.  Of 
Father  Juan  Gil,  who  effected  the 
redemption  of  Cervantes  himself  from 
slavery,  Cervantes  speaks  expressly, 
in  his  "  Trato  de  Argel,"  as 

Un  tnjU  Trinitario,  Chriatianiaimo, 
Aini4{0  de  hacer  bien  y  conoddo, 
Porque  ha  estado  otia  vn  en  eata  tiem 
Rescatando  Chrbtianoa ;  y  di^  eaemplo 
De  ana (traa Christiandady  gran pnidencia ; — 
8u  nomine  e*  Fray  Joan  Oil.  —Jornada  V . 

A  friar  of  the  bleaaed  Trinity, 
A  truly  Chrititian  man,  known  an  the  Mend 
or  all  good  charities,  who  onM  brfore 
Came  to  Algien  to  ransom  Chriatlan  slaTes, 


And  gave  example  In  himaelf,  and  proof 
Of  a  most  wiae  and  Christian  fldthftUneek 
Hia  name  is  FMar  Juan  Oil. 


*'  Cervantes  was  evidently  a  per- 
son of  great  kindliness  and  generosity 
of  disposition ;  but  he  never  overcame 
a  strong  feeling  of  hatred  against  the 
Moors,  inherited  from  his  ancestors 
and  exasperated  by  his  own  captivity. 
This  feeUng  appears  in  both  his  plays, 
written  at  distant  periods,  on  Uie 
subject  of  his  life  in  Algiers ;  in  the 
fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  second  part 
of  Don  Quixote ;  and  elsewhere.  But 
except  this,  and  an  occasional  touch 
of  satire  against  duennas, — in  which 
Quevedo  and  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara 
are  as  severe  as  he  is, — and  a  little 
bitterness  about  private  chaplains  that 
exercised  a  cunning  influence  in  the 
houses  of  the  great,  I  know  nothing, 
in  all  his  works,  to  impeach  his  uni- 
versal good-nature.  See  Don  Quixote, 
ed.  Cleroencin,  Vol.  V.  p.  260,  note, 
and  p.  138,  note. 
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But  though  he  was  thus  restored  to  his  home  and  his 
country,  and  though  his  first  feelings  may  have  been  as 
fresh  and  happy  as  those  h^  has  so  eloquently  expressed 
more  than  once  when  speaking  of  the  joys  of  freedom,  ^'  still 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  returned  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  beginning  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  could 
hardly  have  taken  root  in  society,  or  made  for  himself, 
amidst  its  struggling  interests,  a  place  which  would  not  be 
filled  almost  as  soon  as  he  left  it.  His  father  was  dead. 
His  family,  poor  before,  had  been  reduced  to  a  still  more 
bitter  poverty  by  his  own  ransom  and  that  of  his  brother. 
He  was  unfriended  and  unknown,  and  must  have  suffered 
naturally  and  deeply  from  a  sort  of  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment which  he  had  felt  neither  as  a  soldier  nor  as  a  slave. 
It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  entered 
anew  into  the  service  of  his  country, — ^joining  his  brother, 
probably  in  the  same  regiment  to  which  he  had  formerly 
belonged,  and  which  was  now  sent  to  maintain  the  Spanish 
authority  in  the  newly  acquired  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
How  long  he  remained  there  is  not  certain.  But  he  was  at 
Lisbon,  and  went,  under  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
expedition  of  1581,  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  one  of 
the  year  following,  to  reduce  the  Azores,  which  still  held 
out  against  the  arms^  of  Philip  the  Second.  From  this  pe- 
riod, therefore,  we  are  to  date  the  full  knowledge  he  fre- 
quently shows  of  Portuguese  literature,  and  that  strong  love 
for  Portugal  which,  in  the  third  book  of  "  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda,"  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  he  exhibits 
with  a  kindliness  and  generosity  remarkable  in  a  Spaniard 
of  any  age,  and  particularly  in  one  of  the  age  of  Philip  the 
Second. " 

'^  For  a  beautiful  passage  on  Li-  an  opinion  which  Childe  Harold  found 
bcrty,  see  Don  Quixote,  Parte  IL,  in  Spain  when  he  was  there,  and  could 
opening  of  Chapter  58.  have  found  at  any  time  for  two  hun- 
ts «  WeU  doth  the  SpanUh  hind  the  difference  dred  years  before, 
know 
Twist  him  and  Liuuui  slave,  the  low«it  of  the 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  circumstance  had  some 
influence  on  the  first  direction  of  his  more  serious  efforts  as 
an  author,  which,  soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  ended  in 
the  pastoral  romance  of  "Galatea,"  For  prose  pastorals 
have  been  a  favourite  form  of  fiction  in  Portugal  from  the 
days  of  the  "  Menina  e  Mo9a  "  "  down  to  our  own  times ; 
and  had  already  been  introduced  into  Spanish  literature  by 
George  of  Montemayor,  a  Portuguese  poet  of  reputation, 
whose  "  Diana  Enamorada  *'  and  the  continuation  of  it  by 
Gil  Polo  were,  as  we  know,  favourite  books  with  Cervantes. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  Cervantes  now 
wrote  all  he  ever  published  of  his  Galatea,  which  was  li- 
censed on  the  1st  of  February,  1584,  and  printed  in  the 
December  following.  He  himself  calls  it  "  An  Eclogue," 
and  dedicates  it,  as  "the  first  fruits  of  his  poor  genius,"  ^  to 
the  son  of  that  Colonna  under  whose  standard  he  had 
served,  twelve  years  before,  in  the  Levant  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  prose  pastoral,  after  the  manner  of  Gil  Polo's ;  and,  as 
he  intimates  in  the  Preface,  "  its  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses are  many  of  them  such  only  in  their  dress."  ^^  Indeed, 
it  has  always  been  understood  that  Galatea,  the  heroine,  is 
the  lady  to  whom  he  was  soon  afterwards  married ;  that  he 
himself  is  Elicio,  the  hero;  and  that  several  of  his  literary 
firiendsj  especially  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  whom  he 
seems  always  to  have  overrated  as  a  poet,  Francisco 
de  Figueroa,  Pedro  Lainez,  and  some  others,  are  dis- 
guised under  the  names  of  Lauso,  Tirsi,  Damon,  and 
similar  pastoral  appellations.  At  any  rate,  these  per- 
sonages of  his  fable  talk  with  so  much  grace  and  learning, 

"  The  *'  Menina  e  Mo^a"  is  the  those  classes  that  were  little  in  the 

graceful  little  fragment  of  a  prose  pas-  habit  of  referring  to  books  by  their 

torali  by  Bernardino  Ribeyro,  which  formal  titles. 

dates  from  about  1600,  and  has  always         "^  "  Estas  primidas  de  mi  corto  in- 
been  admired,  as  indeed  it  deserves  genio.*'    Deoicatoria. 
to  be.    It  gets  its  name  from  the  two  '^  **  Muchos  de  los  disfrazados  pas- 
words  with  which  it  begins, — '*  Small  tores  della  lo  eran  solo  en  el  hlU 
and  young ;  '*  a  quaint  circumstance,  bito." 
showmg  its  extreme  popularity  with 
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that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  their  too  elegant 
discourse. " 

Like  other  works  of  the  same  sort^  the  Galatea  is  founded 
on  an  affectation  which  can  never  he  successful ;  and  which, 
in  this  particular  instance,  from  the  unwise  accumulation 
and  involution  of  the  stories  in  its  fable,  from  the  conceited 
metaphysics  with  which  it  is  disfigured,  and  from  the  poor 
poetry  profusely  scattered  through  it,  is  more  than  usually 
unfortunate.  Yet  there  are  traces  both  of  Cervantes's  expe- 
rience in  life,  and  of  his  talent,  in  different  parts  of  it. 
Some  of  the  tales,  like  that  of  Sileno,  in  the  second  and 
third  books,  are  interesting ;  others,  like  Timbrio's  capture 
by  the  Moors,  in  the  fifUi  book,  remind  ^us  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures and  sufferings;  while  yet  one,  at  least,  that  of 
Rosaura  and  Grisaldo,  in  the  fourth  book,  is  quite  emanci- 
pated from  pastoral  conceits  and  fancies.  In  all,  we  have 
passages  marked  with  his  rich  and  flowing  style,  though 
never,  perhaps,  with  what  is  most  peculiar  to  his  genius. 
The  inartificial  texture  of  the  whole,  and  the  confusion  of 
Christianity  and  mythology,  almost  inevitable  in  such  a 
work,  are  its  most  obvious  defects ;  though  nothing,  perhaps, 
is  more  incongruous  than  the  representation  of  that  sturdy 
old  soldier  and  formal  statesman,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  as  a 
lately  deceased  shepherd. " 

But  when  speaking  thus  slightingly  of  the  Galatea,  we 
ought  to  remember,  that,  though  it  extends  to  two  volumes, 
it  is  unfinished,  and  that  passages  which  now  seem  out  of 

"  **  Cuyas  nizones  y  argumentos  pears  to   them   and    pranouncefl   a 

mas  parecen  de  ingenios  entre  libras  y  tedious  poetical  eulogiam  on  a  vast 

las  aulas  criados  oue  no  de  aquellos  que  number  of  the  contemporary  Spanish 

entre  pagizas  caoanas  son  crecidos.*'  poets,  most  of  whom  are  now  for. 

(Libroiy.TomolI.p.90.)  This  was  gotten.     The  Galatea  was  abridged 

intended,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  by  Florian,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 

as  a  compliment  to  Figueroa,  etc.  teenth  century,  and  reproduced,  with 

"  The  chief  actors  in  the  Galatea  an  appropriate  conclusion,  in  a  prose 

▼isit  the  tomb  of  Mendoza,  in  the  rttstonil,  which,  in  the  days  when 

sixth  book,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Gessner  was  so  popular,   was    fre- 

wise  and  gentle  Christian  priest ;  and  quently  reprinted.     In  this  form  it 

when  there,   Calliope  strangely  ap-  ia  by  no  means  without  grace. 
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proportion  or  unintelligible  might  have  their  meaning,  and 
might  be  found  appropriate,  if  the  second  part,  which  Cer- 
vantes had  perhaps  written,  and  which  he  continued  to  talk 
of  publishing  till  a  few  days  before  his  death,**  had  ever 
appeared.  And  certainly,  as  we  make  up  our  judgment  on 
its  merits,  we  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  his  own  touching 
words,  when  he  represents  it  as  found  by  the  barber  and  cu- 
rate in  Don  Quixote's  library.**  "  *  But  what  book  is  the 
next  one  ? '  said  the  curate.  *  The  Galatea  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,'  replied  the  barber.  *  This  Cervantes,*  said  the 
curate,  ^  has  been  a  great  friend  of  mine  these  many  years ; 
and  I  know  that  he  is  more  skilled  in  sorrows  than  in  verse. 
His  book  is  not  without  happiness  in  the  invention ;  it  pro- 
poses something,  but  finishes  nothing.  So  we  must  wait  for 
the  second  part,  which  he  promises ;  for  perhaps  he  will 
then  obtain  the  favour  that  is  now  denied  him;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  my  good  gossip,  keep  it  locked  up  at 
home.'  " 

If  the  story  be  true,  that  he  wrote  the  Galatea  to  win 
the  favour  of  his  lady,  his  success  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  he  was  less  interested  to  finish  it ;  for,  almost 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part,  he  was 
married,  December  12th,  1584,  to  a  lady  of  a  good  family 
in  Esquivias,  a  village  near  Madrid.  *•  The  pecuniary 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  marriage,  which  have 
been  published, "  show  that  both  parties  were  poor ;  and 
the  Galatea  intimates  that  Cervantes  had  a  formidable 
Portuguese  rival,  who  was,  at  one  time,  nearly  successful 

**  In  the  Dedication  to  *^  Persiles  latter  he  speaks,  also,  of  its  *'  ilustres 

y  Sinsmonda,"  1616,   April   19th,  linages." 

only  four  days  before  his  death.  *f  See  the  end  of  Pellicer*8  Life  of 

^  Parte  Primera,  cap.  6.  Cervantes,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 

^  He  alludes,  I  think,  but  twice  in  Don  Quixote,  (Tom.  I.  p.  ccv.)  There 

all  his  works  to  Esquivias ;  and,  both  seems  to  have  been  an  earlier  connex- 

times,  it  is  to  praise  its  wines.    The  ion  between  the  family  of  Cervantes 

first  is  in  the  "  Cueva  de  Salamanca,"  and  that  of  his  bride,  for  the  lady's  mo- 

(Comedias,  1749,  Tom.  II.  p.  318,)  ther  had  been  named  executrix  of  his 

and  the  last  is  in  the  Pr61ogo  to  *'  Per-  father's  will,  who  died  while  Cervan* 

siies  y  Sigismunda,"  though  in  the  tee  himself  was  a  slave  in  Algiers. 
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in  winning  his  bride.  ^  But  whether  the  course  of  his 
love  ran  smooth  before  marriage  or  not,  his  wedded  life, 
for  above  thirty  years,  seems  to  have  been  happy,  and 
his  widow,  at  her  death,  desired  to  be  buried  by  his  side. 

In  order  to  support  his  family,  he  probably  lived  much 
at  Madrid,  where,  we  know,  he  was  familiar  with  several 
contemporary  poets,  such  as  Juan  Rufo,  Pedro  de  Fadilla, 
and  others,  whom,  with  his  inherent  good-nature,  he 
praises  constantly  in  his  later  works,  and  often  unreason- 
ably. From  the  same  motive  too,  and  perhaps  partly  in 
consequence  of  these  intimacies,  he  now  undertook  to 
gain  some  portion  of  his  subsistence  by  authorship,  turning 
away  from  the  life  of  adventure  to  which  he  had  earlier 
been  attracted. 

His  first  efforts  in  this  way  were  for  the  stage,  which 
naturally  presented  strong  attractions  to  one  who  was 
early  fond  of  dramatic  representations,  and  who  was  now 
in  serious  want  of  such  immediate  profit  as  the  theatre 
sometimes  yields.  The  drama,  however,  in  the  time  of 
Cervantes,  was  rude  and  unformed.  He  tells  us,  as  we 
*have  already  noticed,  that  he  had  witnessed  its  beginnings 
in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Bueda  and  Naharro,  "•  which  must 
have  been  before  he  went  to  Italy,  and  when,  from  his 
description  of  its  dresses  and  apparatus,  we  plainly  see 
that  the  theatre  was  not  so  well  understood  and  managed 
as  it  is  now  by  strolling  companies  and  in  puppetshows. 
From  this  humble  condition,  which  the  efforts  made  by 
Bermudez  and  Argensola,  Yirues,  La  Cueva,  and  their 
contemporaries,  had  not  much  ameliorated,  Cervantes  un- 
dertook to  raise  it ;  and  he  succeeded  so  far,  that,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  he  thought  his  success  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence frankjy  to  boast  of  it  ^ 

■■  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  book.  *  Adjunta  al  Parnaso.  first  printed 

**  Proloeo  ai  Lector,  prefixed  to  in    1614 ;    and    the    Prdlogo    last 

his  eight  pmys  and  eight  Entremeses,  cited. 

Madrid,  1615,  4to. 
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But  it  is  curious  to  see  the  methods  he  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  for  such  a  purpose.  He  reduced,  he 
says,  the  number  of  acts  from  five  to  three ;  but  this  is 
a  slight  matter,  and,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  it  had  been  done  long  before  by  Avendafio. 
He  claims  to  have  introduced  phantasms  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  allegorical  personages,  like  War,  Disease,  and 
Famine ;  but,  besides  that  Juan  de  la  Cueva  had  already 
done  this,  it  was,  at  best,  nothing  more  in  either  of  them 
than  reviving  the  forms  of  the  old  religious  shows.  And 
finally,  though  this  is  not  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
himself  places  his  dramatic  merits,  he  seems  to  have  en- 
deavoured in  his  plays,  as  in  his  other  works,  to  turn  his 
personal  travels  and  sufferings  to  account,  and  thus,  uncon- 
sciously, became  an  imitator  of  some  of  those  who  were 
among  &e  earliest  inventors  of  such  representations  in 
modem  Europe. 

But,  with  a  genius  like  that  of  Cervantes,  even  changes 
or  attempts  as  crude  as  these  were  not  without  results. 
He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us  with  characteristic  carelessness, 
twenty  or  thirty  {»eces,  which  were  received  with  ap-- 
plause; — a  number  greater  than  can  be  with  certainty 
attributed  to  any  preceding  Spanish  author,  and  a  success 
before  quite  unknown.  None  of  these  pieces  were  printed 
at  the  time,  but  he  has  given  us  the  names  of  nine  of  them, 
two  of  which  were  discovered  in  1782,  and  printed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1784."  The  rest,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  among  them  is  "La  Confiisa,** 
which,  long  after  Lope  de  Vega  had  given  its  final  cha- 
racter to  the  proper  national  drama,  Cervantes  fondly 
declared  was  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belonged ;  ^  a  judgment  which  the  present  age  might 
perhaps  confirm,  if  the  proportions  and  finish  of  the  drama 

'^  They  are  in  the  same  volume         "  Adjunta  al  Pamaso,  p.  139,  ed. 
with  the  "  Viage  al  Pamaso,"  Ma-      1784. 
drid,  1784,  Svo. 
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he  preferred  were  equal  to  the  strength  and  originality  of 
the  two  that  have  been  rescued. 

The  first  of  these  is  "El  Trato  de  Argel/'  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  it,  "  Los  Tratos  de  Argel,"  which  may  be 
translated  Life  or  Manners  in  Algiers.  It  is  a  drama 
slight  in  its  plot,  and  so  imperfect  in  its  dialogue,  that, 
in  these  respects,  it  is  little  better  than  some  of  the  old 
eclogues  on  which  the  earlier  theatre  was  founded.  His 
purpose,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  simply  to  set  before 
a  Spanish  audience  such  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christian  captives  at  Algiers  as  his  own  experience  would 
justify,  and  such  as  might  well  awaken  sympathy  in  a 
country  which  had  furnished  a  deplorable  number  of  the 
victims.  He,  therefore,  is  little  careful  to  construct  a 
regular  plot,  if,  after  all,  he  were  aware  that  such  a  plot 
was  important ;  but,  instead  of  it,  he  gives  us  a  stiff*  and 
unnatural  love-story,  which  he  thought  good  enough  to  be 
used  again,  both  in  one  of  his  later  plays  and  in  one  of  his 
tales ;  '^  and  then  trusts  the  main  success  of  the  piece  to  its 
episodical  sketches. 

Of  these  sketches,  several  are  striking.  First,  we  have 
a  scene  between  Cervantes  himself  and  two  of  his  fellow- 
captives,  in  which  they  are  jeered  at  as  slaves  and  Chris- 
tians by  the  Moors,  and  in  which  they  give  an  account  of 
the  martyrdom  in  Algiers  of  a  Spanish  priest,  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  one  of  his  dramas. 
Nexti  we  have  the  attempt  of  Pedro  Alvarez  to  escape  to 
Oran,  which  is,  no  doubt,  taken  from  the  similar  attempt 
of  Cervantes,  and  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  drawing  from  life. 
And,  in  different  places,  we  have  two  or  three  painful 
scenes  of  the  public  sale  of  slaves,  and  especially  of  little 
children,  which  he  must  often  have  witnessed,  and  which 
again  Lope  de  Vega  thought  worth  borrowing,  when  he 
had  risen,  as  Cervantes  calls  it,  to  the  monarchy  of  the 

»  In  the  <<  Banos  de  Argel,"  and  the  <<  Amante  Liberal/' 
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scene.  **  The  whole  play  is  divided  into  five  jomadas 
or  acts,  and  written  in  octaves,  redondillaSj  terza  rimaj 
blank  verse,  and  almost  all  the  other  measures  known  to 
Spanish  poetry ;  while  among  the  persons  of  the  drama  are 
strangely  scattered,  as  prominent  actors,  Necessity,  Op- 
portunity, a  Lion,  and  a  Demon. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  confusion  and  care- 
lessness all  this  implies,  there  are  passages  in  the  Trato 
de  Argel  which  are  poetical.  Aurelio,  the  hero, — who  is 
a  Christian  captive,  affianced  to  another  captive  named 
Sylvia, — is  loved  by  Zara,  a  Moorish  lady,  whose  confi- 
dante, Fatima,  makes  a  wild  incantation  in  order  to  obtain 
means  to  secure  the  gratification  of  her  mistress's  love ; 
the  result  of  which  is  that  a  demon  rises  and  places  in  her 
power  Necessity  and  Opportunity.  These  two  immaterial 
agencies  are  then  sent  by  her  upon  the  stage,  and — invi- 
sible to  Aurelio  himself,  but  seen  by  the  spectators— tempt 
him  with  evil  thoughts  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the 
fair  unbeliever.  "*  When  they  are  gone,  he  thus  expresses, 
in  soliloquy,  his  feelings  at  the  idea  of  having  nearly 
yielded : — 

Aurelio,  whither  goest  thou  ?    Where,  O  where, 
Now  tend  thine  erring  steps  ?     Who  guides  thee  on  ? 


»•  The  **  Esclavos  en  Argel "  of  by  Cervantes  (pp.  29M05),  is  made 
Lope  is  found  in  his  Comedias,  Tom.  a  principal  dramatic  point  in  the  third 
XXV.  (i^araffoqa,  1647,  4to.,  pp.  Jornada  of  Lope's  play,  where  the 
231-260),  and  shows  that  he  bor-  execution  occurs  in  the  most  revolting 
rowed  yery  freely  from  the  play  of  form,  on  the  stage  (p,  263). 
Cervantes,  which,  it  should  be  re-  ■*  Cervantes,  no  doubt,  valued  him- 
membered,  had  not  then  been  printed,  self  upon  these  immaterial  agencies ; 
so  that  he  must  have  used  a  manu-  and  after  his  time  they  became  corn- 
script.  The  scenes  of  the  sale  of  the  mon  on  the  Spanish  stage.  Calderon, 
Christian  children  (pp.  249,  260),  in  his  "  Gran  Prfticipe  de  Fez  "  (Co- 
and  the  scenes  between  the  same  medias,  Madrid,  1760, 4to.,  Tom.  III. 
children  after  one  of  them  had  be-  p.  389),  thus  explains  two,  whom  he 
come  a  Mohammedan  (pp.  269, 260),  introduces,  in  words  that  may  be  ap« 
as  they  stand  in  Lope,  are  taken  from  plied  to  those  of  Cervantes : — 

9"^  ^^TJT?"*'"!  S^.°?2°  ^^®7S!^x'  Hep««aUndo  lo.  do. 

(pp.  316-323,  and  364-366,  ed.  1784).  De  m  buen  Gmio  y  nul  Genio 

Much  of  the  Btor\\  and  passages  m  R«t«rionnento  u  ifd, 

other  parts  of  tiie  pky,  akd^obor-  Qae «de muHor en « pscho. 

rowed.  The  martyrdom  of  the  Valen-  "»■  F^  «  fr tt^'ETfo  «~  £ifr*^' 

•  -_  ..^^  «,       i.»ir«              ij         -Lj  To  MOW,  M  11  It  were  In  open  Oglit, 

Cian  pnest,  which  is  merely  described  TIm  hot  eneoanler  hidden  in  hS  heart. 
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Is,  then,  thy  fear  of  God  so  small,  that  thus, 
To  satisfy  mad  fantasy's  desires, 
Thou  rushest  headlong  ?     Can  light  and  easy 
Opportunity,  with  loose  solicitation. 
Thus  persuade  and  overcome  thy  soul, 
And  yield  thee  up  to  love  a  prisoner  ? 
Is  this  the  lofty  thought  and  firm  resolve 
In  which  thou  once  wast  rooted,  to  resist 
Offence  and  sin,  although  in  torments  sharp 
Thy  days  should  end  and  earthly  martyrdom  ? 
So  soon  hast  thou  ofiended,  to  the  winda 
Thy  true  and  loving  hopes  cast  forth, 
And  yielded  up  thy  soul  to  low  desire  ? 
Away  with  such  wild  thoughts,  of  basest  birth 
And  basest  lineage  sprung  1    Such  witchery 
Of  foul,  unworthy  love  shall  by  a  love 
All  pure  be  broke  I    A  Christian  soul  is  mine. 
And  as  a  Christian's  shall  my  life  be  marked ; — 
Nor  gifts,  nor  promises,  nor  cunning  art. 
Shall  from  the  Grod  I  serve  my  spirit  turn, 
Although  the  path  I  trace  lead  on  to  death  1  ^ 

The  conception  of  this  passage  and  of  the  scene  pre- 
ceding it  is  certainly  not  dramatic,  though  it  is  one  of 
those  on  which,  from  the  introduction  of  spiritual  agencies, 
Cervantes  valued  himself.  But  neither  is  it  without 
poetry.  Like  the  rest  of  the  piece,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
personal  feelings  and  fancies,  struggling  with  an  ignorance 
of  the  proper  principles  of  the  drama,  and  with  the  rude 
elements  of  the  theatre  in  its  author  s  time.  He  calls  the 
whole  a  Comedia;  but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name. 
Like  the  old  Mysteries,  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  exhibit, 
in  living  show,  a  series  of  unconnected  incidents ;  but  it  has 
no  properly  constructed  plot,  and,  as  he  honestly  confesses 
afterwards,  it  comes  to  no  proper  conclusion.*' 

The  other  play  of  Cervantes,  diat  has  reached  us  from 
this  period  of  his  life,  is  founded  on  the  tragical  fate  of 
Numantia,  which,  having  resisted  the  Boman  arms  four- 

.  M  Aiixeiio,doiid«TM?  pMaddmuero  ]s  the  jest  with  which  he  ends  his 

Sn'S;::il»Siri"K«'V25^  other    play   on    the    .anie   subject, 

AconuntartaiocabataaU?  etc.  printed  thirty  years  after  the  reprc- 

Qa«  mo  to  titm  el  de  Azfel, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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teen  years,  '•  was  reduced  by  famine ;  the  Roman  forces 
consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  Numantian  of 
less  than  four  thousand,  not  one  of  whom  was  found  alive 
when  the  conquerors  entered  the  city, "  Cervantes  pro- 
bably chose  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the  patriotic 
recollections  it  awakened  and  still  continues  to  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen;  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, he  filled  his  drama  chiefly  with  the  public  and  private 
horrors  consequent  on  the  self-devotion  of  the  Numan- 
tians. 

It  is  divided  into  four  jomadaSj  and,  like  the  Trato  de 
Argel,  is  written  in  a  great  variety  of  measures ;  the  ancient 
redondiUa  being  preferred  for  tiie  more  active  portions. 
Its  dramatis  personoB  are  no  fewer  than  forty  in  number ; 
and  among  them  are  Spain  and  the  Biver  Duero,  a  Dead 
Body,  War,  Sickness,  Famine,  and  Fame ;  the  last  per- 
sonage speaking  the  Prologue.  The  action  opens  with 
Scipio's  arrival.  He  at  once  reproaches  the  Boman  army, 
that,  in  so  long  a  time,  they  had  not  conquered  so  small  a 
body  of  Spaniards, — ^as  Cervantes  always  patriotically 
calls  the  Numantians, — and  then  announces  that  they  must 
now  be  subdued  by  Famine.  Spain  enters  as  a  fair 
matron,  and,  aware  of  what  awaits  her  devoted  city, 
invokes  the  Duero  in  two  poetical  octaves,  *®  which  the 
Biver  answers  in  person,  accompanied  by  three  of  his 

*  Cervantes  makes  Scipio  say  of  Y  »MiiMninfk«ftigiUvM«ieltM, 

the  Siege,  on  his  amval,—  vengan  humtldea  i  tM  agoVack^ 

Dies  7  aeis  aflM  aoa  y  mai  paaadot.  T  en  preiUate  fkvor  no  aean  avana. 

The  trae  length  of  the  contest  with  Que  pratea  A  miaibperoe  lamentoa 

Numantia     was,     however,     fourteen  Atento  oido.  6  que  i  ejcucharloa  Tengaa, 

A^  uuMUMM     ,      ,»         ,      i.   ,  »   ,  .  Y  aunque  dexet  an  rato  tua  oontantaa, 

years,  and  the  length  of  the  last  siege  Saplfcote  qne  en  nada  te  detengaa : 

fourteen  months.  ^*  ^  «»"  *"■  contlnoa  erecimlentoa 

"  It  is  well  to  read,  with  the  "  Nu-  ^SIS^^^^o^S^!^ 

mancia  "  of  Cervantes,  the  account  of  a  la  aalnd  del  pueblo  Nomantino. 

Florus  (Epit.  II.  18),  and  especially  ^*"' '» ^' *• 
that  in  Mariana  (Lib.  III.  c.  6-10),  It  should  be  added,  that  these  two 
the  latter  being  the  proud  Spanish  octaves  occur  at  the  end  of  a  some- 
version  of  it.  what   tedious   solilooupr  of  nine  or 

40  Daero  gentil,  qne,  con  torcidaa  Toeltaa,  ten   Others,   all    of  Wllich   are    really 

2s:L'^qM;iJ^"^x..u.    ««^^« »««»««.  th^-gh  »«»*  vA^^  « 

Arenai  de  oro  qnal  el  T^  ameno,  SUCh. 
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tributary  streams,  but  gives  no  hope  to  Numantia,  except 
that  the  Goths,  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva  shall  one  day  avenge  its  fate  on  the  Romans.  This 
ends  the  first  act. 

The  other  three  divisions  are  filled  with  the  horrors  of 
the  siege  endured  by  the  unhappy  Numantians ;  the  anti- 
cipations of  their  defeat;  their  sacrifices  and  prayers  to 
avert  it ;  the  unhallowed  incantations  by  which  a  dead 
body  is  raised  to  predict  the  future ;  and  the  cruel  suffer- 
ings to  old  and  young,  to  the  loved  and  the  lovely,  and 
even  to  the  innocence  of  childhood,  through  which  the 
stern  fate  of  the  city  is  accomplished.  The  whole  ends 
with  the  voluntary  immolation  of  those  who  remained  alive 
among  the  starving  inhabitants,  and  the  death  of  a  youth 
who  holds  up  the  keys  of  the  gates,  and  then,  in  presence 
of  the  Roman  general,  tihrows  himself  headlong  from  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  city — its  last  self-devoted  victim. 

In  such  a  story  there  is  no  plot,  and  no  proper  develop- 
ment of  anything  like  a  dramatic  action.  But  the  romance 
of  real  life  has  rarely  been  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  such 
bloody  extremity ;  and  still  more  rarely,  when  thus  exhi- 
bited, has  there  been  so  much  of  poetical  effect  produced 
by  individual  incidents.  In  a  scene  of  the  second  act, 
Marquino,  a  magician,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  compel 
a  spirit  to  re-enter  the  body  it  had  just  left  on  the  battle- 
field, in  order  to  obtain  from  it  a  revelation  of  the  coming 
fate  of  the  city,  bursts  forth  indignantly  and  says : — 

RebelliouB  spirit  I    Back  agfun,  and  fill 
The  form  which,  but  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
Thyself  left  tenantless. 

To  which  the  spirit,  re-entering  the  body,  replies : — 

Restrain  the  fury  of  thy  cruel  power ! 
Enough,  Marquino  I  O,  enough  of  pain 
I  suffer  in  those  regions  dark,  below, 
Without  the  added  torments  of  thy  spell ! 
Thou  art  deluded,  if  thou  deem^st  indeed 
That  aught  of  earthly  pleasure  can  repay 

f2 
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Such  brief  return  to  this  most  wretched  world, 
Where,  when  I  barely  seem  to  live  again, 
With  urgent  speed  life  harshly  shrinks  away. 
Nay,  rather  dost  thou  bring  a  shuddering  pain ; 
Since,  on  the  instant,  all-preyailing  death 
Triumphant  reigns  anew,  subduing  life  and  soul ; 
Thus  yielding  twice  the  victory  to  my  foe, 
Who  now,  with  others  of  his  grisly  crew, 
Obedient  to  thy  will,  and  stung  with  rage, 
Awaits  the  moment  when  shall  be  fulfilled 
The  knowledge  thou  requirest  at  my  hand ; 
The  knowledge  of  Numantia's  awiul  fate.  ** 

There  is  nothing  of  so  much  dignity  in  the  incantations  of 
Marlowe's  "Faustus,**  which  belong  to  the  contemporary 
period  of  the  English  stage  ;  nor  does  even  Shakspeare  de- 
mand from  us  a  sympathy  so  strange  with  the  mortal  head 
reluctantly  rising  to  answer  Macbeth*s  guilty  question,  as 
Cervantes  makes  us  feel  for  this  suffering  spirit,  recalled  to 
life  only  to  endure  a  second  time  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 
The  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  affliction  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  famine  are  sometimes  introduced 
with  unexpected  effect,  especially  one  between  a  mother 
and  her  child,  and  the  following  between  Morandro,  a 
lover,  and  his  mistress.  Lira,  whom  he  now  sees  wasted 
by  hunger  and  mourning  over  the  universal  desolation. 
She  turns  from  him  to  conceal  her  sufferings,  and  he 
says  tenderly, — 

Nay,  Lira,  haste  not,  haste  not  thus  away ; 
But  let  me  feel  an  instant's  space  the  joy 
Which  life  can  give  even  here,  amidst  grim  death. 
Let  but  mine  eyes  an  instant's  space  behold 
Thy  beauty,  and,  amidst  such  bitter  woes. 
Be  gladdened  1    O  my  gentle  Lua  1— thou, 
That  dwell'st  for  ever  in  such  harmony 


>i  IforfntM.  Qua  ya  me  ▼»  fUUado  praanM ; 

Ainu  rabelde,  Tuelre  al  apoMnto  ^**'»  "•  ***«*■  °»  *o^"  mqulwo, 

•Que  poeas  bom  ha  daneapaMe.  Pn~  «S  ^"  ^  moerte  rigurota 

jar^^m^  TrluirfWdemividaydemlalma: 

m  O«0fpo.  mi  enemigo  tondrd  doblada  palma. 

Ceae  la  ftiria  del  riser  Tiolento  El  eaal,  eon  otiot  del  eKoro  Wndo 

Toyo.    Marqatno,iMifrte,  triate,  baste,  De  loa  que  son  ■agetoe  d  agaavdarte, 

La  que  70  paao  en  la  region  eaeura,  S^d  eon  rabia  en  torno,  aqn<  eaperando 

Sin  one  t«  eieieaa  maa  mi  deiventanu  A  que  acabe,  Maraoino,  de  informarte 

EngdHaate.  ai  pienma  que  raeibo  Del  lamentable  fln,  del  mal  nefkndob 

Contento  de  voItct  d  eita  penoaa.  Que  de  NamancU  puedo  aaegnraite. 
lliaoia  y  eorta  vida,  qne  aboia  vlw,  Jom.  H    8e.  ». 
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Amidst  the  thoughts  that  throng  my  fantasy, 

That  sufFering  grows  glorious  for  thy  sake ; — 

What  ails  thee,  love?    On  what  are  bent  thy  thoughts, 

Chief  honour  of  mine  own  ? 
Lira,  I  think,  how  fast 

All  happiness  is  gliding  both  from  thee 

And  me ;  and  that,  before  this  cruel  war 

Can  find  a  dose,  my  life  must  find  one  too. 
Morandro,  What  say*st  thou,  love  ? 
Xu-a.  That  hunger  so  prevuls 

Within  me,  that  it  soon  must  triumph  quite. 

And  break  my  life's  thin  thread.     What  wedded  love 

Canst  thou  expect  from  me  in  such  extremity, — 

Looking  for  death  perchance  in  one  short  hour  ? 

With  famine  died  my  brother  yesterday ; 

With  famine  sank  my  mother  ;  and  if  still 

I  struggle  on,  't  is  but  my  youth  that  bears 

Me  up  against  such  rigours  horrible. 

But  sustenance  is  now  so  many  days    ^ 

Withheld,  that  all  my  weakened  powers 

Contend  in  vain. 
Mcrandro,  O  Lira  1  dry  thy  tears. 

And  let  but  mine  bemoan  thy  bitter  griefs  I 

For  though  fierce  famine  press  thee  merciless. 

Of  famine,  while  I  live,  thou  shalt  not  die. 

Fosse  deep  and  wall  of  strength  shall  be  o'erleaped. 

And  death  confronted,  and  yet  warded  off  1 

The  bread  the  bloody  Roman  eats  to  day 

Shall  from  his  lips  be  torn  and  placed  in  thine ; — 

My  arms  shall  hew  a  passage  for  thy  life ; — 

For  death  is  nought  when  I  behold  thee  thus. 

Food  thou  shalt  have,  in  spite  of  Roman  power, 

If  but  these  hands  are  sudi  as  once  they  were. 
Lhra,  Thou  speak'st,  Morandro,  with  a  loving  heart ; — 

But  food  thus  bought  with  peril  to  thy  life 

Would  lose  its  savour.    All  that  thou  couldst  snatch 

In  such  an  onset  must  be  small  indeed, 

And  rather  cost  thy  life  than  rescue  mine. 

Enjoy,  then,  love,  thy  fresh  and  glowing  youth ! 

Thy  life  imports  the  city  more  than  mine  ; 

Thou  canst  defend  it  from  this  cruel  foe. 

Whilst  I,  a  maiden,  weak  and  fidnt  at  heart, 

Am  worthless  all.    So,  gentle  love,  dismiss  this  thought ; 

I  taste  no  food  bought  at  such  deadly  price. 

And  though  a  few  short,  wretched  days  thou  couldst 

Protect  this  life,  still  famine,  at  the  last, 

Must  end  us  all. 
Morandro.  In  vain  thou  strivest,  love, 

To  hinder  me  the  way  my  will  alike 
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And  destiny  invite  and  draw  me  on ; 
Pray  rather,  therefore,  to  the  gods  above, 
That  they  return  me  home,  laden  with  spoils, 
Thy  sufiferings  and  mine  to  mitigate. 
Ura.  Morandro,  gentle  friend,  O,  go  not  forth  I 

For  here,  before  me,  gleams  a  hostile  sword. 
Red  with  thy  blood  1    O,  venture,  venture  not 
Such  fierce  extremity,  light  of  my  life ! 
For  if  the  sally  be  with  dangers  thick, 
More  dread  is  the  return.  ^ 


'  Jforaadbv. 

No  TftVM  Un  de  eorrlda, 

lira,  dexame  gour 

Del  Di«n  que  me  pnede  dar 

En  U  mnerte  alegre  vida: 

Dexa,  que  miren  mis  qjoe 

Un  rato  to  hennMnra, 

Ptaea  tanto  ml  desrentara 

Se  entretiene  en  mi«  enojos. 

O  dnloe  Lira,  qne  nienaa 

Contino  en  mi  fantasia 

CTon  tan  aoaTe  harmonia 

Qae  Taelve  eajrloria  mis  penaa  1 

Que  tienea  ?    Que  eatis  pensaado, 

Gloria  de  mi  penaamiento  ? 

Ura, 
Pienao  como  mi  eontento 

Y  el  tayo  ae  va  aeabando^ 

Y  no  aeori  an  homidda 

El  eeroo  de  nneatia  tlezra, 
Que  primero  que  la  guerm 
Se  me  aeabara  la  YidL 


Qne  dieea,  Men  de  ml  alma  ? 

Que  me  tiene  tal  la  hambre. 
Que  de  mi  vital  eatambre 
Llevari  preato  la  palma. 
Que  t^lamo  has  de  eaperat 
De  qnien  eati  en  tal  eatremo, 
Que  te  aaeguto  que  temo 
Antes  de  una  bora  eapiiar? 
Mi  hennano  aver  espir6 
De  la  hambre  ntigano, 

Y  mi  msdre  ya  ha  aeabado. 
Que  la  hambre  la  aeab6. 

Y  ai  la  hambfe  y  an  Aiena 
No  ha  rendido  mi  aalnd, 
Ea  porque  la  J  uventnd 
Contra  an  rigor  ae  eaTuerza. 
Pero  como  ba  tantoa  dlaa 
Qne  no  le  hago  defenaa. 
No  pneden  contra  au  ofisnaa 
Laa  debilea  ftienaa  miaa. 

Morandro. 
Eqjuga,  Lira,  loa  ojoa, 
Dexa  one  loa  triatea  mloa 
Se  ▼uelvaa  eorrientes  rioa 
Nacldoa  de  tna  enojoa : 

Y  annqne  la  hambre  ofendida 
Te  tenga  tan  ain  compaa, 
De  hambre  no  moriraa 
MIentraa  yo  tnviere  vida. 
Yo  me  ofiwioo  de  aaltar 

El  fbao  y  el  muro  ftaerte, 

Y  entrar  por  la  misma  mnerte 
Para  la  tuya  eacuaar. 

El  pan  que  el  Roaumo  loea. 


Sin  qae  el  temor  me  deatmya, 
Lo  qnitari  de  laanya 
Para  ponerlo  en  tn  boca. 
Con  ml  braao  hare  oanera 
A  tn  vida  y  d  mi  mnerte, 
Porque  mas  me  mata  el  veite, 
Sefim,  de  en  nnanera. 
Yo  te  traer6  de  comer 
A  peaar  de  loa  B«imanoa, 
81  ya  son  estas  mis  manoa 
Las  mismaa  qne  aolian  aer. 

Hablaa  como  enamondo, 
Morandro,  pero  no  ea  Jnafco^ 
Que  ya  tome  gusto  el  gusto 
Con  tn  peligro  comprado. 
Pooo  poilrd  aoatentarme 
Qnalqnier  robo  que  luoda, 
Annque  maa  cierto  hallarda 
El  perderte  que  ganarme. 
Oon  de  ta  mocMad 
En  freaea  edad  y  ereeida. 
Que  maa  importa  tn  vida 
Que  la  mla,  d  la  eiudad. 
Tn  podrib  bien  defendelU, 
De  fa  enemlga  aaeehania, 
Qne  no  la  flaca  pvgaaia 
Deata  tan  triste  doncella. 
Ansi  qne,  mi  dnloe  amor, 
Deq>lae  eae  pensamlenU^ 
Que  yo  no  quiero  sustento 
Ganado  oon  tu  andor. 
Qne  annqne  puedea  alargar 
Mi  mnerte  por  algun  dia. 
Beta  hambre  que  porfia 
En  fln  noa  ha  de  acabar. 
moroMOtro* 
En  vano  trabiy{aa,  IJra, 
De  impldirme  eate  eamino. 
Do  mi  volnntad  y  aigno 
AlU  me  oonvida  y  tira. 
T&  fonrda  entre  tanto 
A  loa  Dioaea,  que  aae  vnelvan 
Con  despqjoa  qne  reaoelvan 
Tu  miseria  y  mi  qnebranto. 

Ura. 
Motandro,  ml  dnloe  amigo, 
No  vayaa,  qne  ae  me  antoja. 
Que  de  tu  sangre  veo  roza 
La  eapada  del  enemigo. 
No  hagaa  eata  Jornada, 
Moiandrot  bien  de  mi  vida. 
Que  ai  ea  mala  la  aalida, 
Ba  mny  peor  la  tomada. 

Jom.  UL,  Se.  1. 

There  is,  in  this  scene,  a  tone  of 
gentle,  broken-hearted  self-devotion 
on  the  part  of  Lira,  awakening  a 
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Ue  persists,  and,  accompanied  by  a  faithfU  friend,  pene- 
trates into  the  Roman  camp  and  obtains  bread.  In 
the  contest  he  is  wounded;  but  still,  forcing  his  way 
back  to  the  city,  by  the  mere  energy  of  despair,  he  gives 
to  Lira  the  food  he  has  won,  wet  widi  his  own  blood,  and 
then  falls  dead  at  her  feet 

A  very  high  authority  in  dramatic  criticism  speaks 
of  the  Numancia  as  if  it  were  not  merely  one  of  the 
more  distinguished  efforts  of  the  early  Spanish  theatre, 
but  one  of  the  more  striking  exhibitions  of  modern 
poetry.  ^  It  is  not  probable  that  this  opinion  will  prevail. 
Yet  the  whole  piece  has  the  merit  of  originality,  and, 
in  several  of  its  parts,  succeeds  in  awakening  strong 
emotions ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  tihe  want  of  dramatic 
skill  and  adaptation,  it  may  still  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  its 
author's  poetical  talent,  and,  in  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Spanish  stage  when  he  wrote,  as  a  bold  effort  to 
raise  it 

fierce  despair  in  her  lover,  that  seems         ^  A.  W.  Ton  Schlegel,  Vorlesungen 

to  me  Ycry  true  to  nature.    The  last  iiberdramatische  Kunst  und  Literatur, 

words  of  Lint,  in  the  passage  trans-  Heidelberg,  1811,  Tom.  II.,  Abtl  ii. 

lated,  have,  I  think,  much  l^uty  in  p.  845. 
the  original. 


ViiKU 
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CHAPTER   XL 

CBRVAims  KioLSCTED. — At  Sxyiixb. — Hi»FArLumv. — Asks  Emflotmbrt 
IV  Ambrica. — At  Vallaik>lu>. — His  Tboubles. — Publishes  ths  Fimt 
Past  OF  Dof  Quixotx. — Hb  rbxovbs  to  Madbid. — ^His  Lifb  thxbb. 
— His  Rblatioks  with  Lopb  db  Vega. — His  Talxs  ahd  thxib  Cha- 
BACTXB. — His  Joubhxt  to  Parnassus,  xwd  Dkfxhcb  of  his  Dramas. — 
Publishes  his  Plats  ari>  Entrbicbsbs. — Tuxir  Charactxr. — Second 
Part  of  Don  Quixotb. — His  Death. 

The  low  condition  of  the  theatre  in  his  time  was  a  serious 
misfortune  to  Cervantes,  It  prevented  him  from  obtain- 
ing, as  a  dramatic  author,  a  suitable  remuneration  for  his 
efforts,  even  though  they  were,  as  he  tells  us,  successful 
in  winning  public  favour.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  he  was 
now  married,  that  one  of  his  sisters  was  dependent  on 
him,  and  that  he  was  maimed  in  his  person  and  a  neglected 
man,  it  will  not  seem  remarkable,  that,  after  struggling 
on  for  three  years  at  Esquivias  and  Madrid,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  1588,  therefore,  he  went  to  Seville,  then  the  great 
mart  for  the  vast  wealth  coming  in  from  America,  and, 
as  he  afterwards  called  it,  ^*  a  shelter  for  the  poor  and  a 
refuge  for  the  imfortunate.**  *  There  he  acted  for  some 
time  as  one  of  the  agents  of  Antonio  de  Guevara,  a  royal 
commissary  for  the  American  fleets,  and  afterwards  as 
a  collector  of  moneys  due  to  the  government  and  to  pri- 
vate individuals;  an  humble  condition,  certainly,  and 
full  of  cares,  but  still  one  that  gave  him  the  bread  he 
had  vainly  sought  in  other  pursuits. 

*  **  Volvfme  £  Seytlla/'  savs  Ber-      fueio  de  desdichados."  Novelas,  Ma- 
ganza,  in  the  "  Coloquio  de  fos  Per-      dnd,  1783, 8vo.,  Tom.  II.  p.  862. 
ros/'  *'  que  es  amparo  de  pobres  y  re- 
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The  chief  advantage,  perhaps,  of  these  employments 
to  a  genius  like  that  of  Cervantes  was,  that  they  led 
him  to  travel  much  for  ten  years  in  different  parts  of 
Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  made  him  familiar  with 
life  and  manners  in  these  picturesque  parts  of  his  native 
country.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  time,  indeed, 
partly  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  person  to  whose  care  he 
had  intrusted  some  of  the  moneys  he  had  received,  and 
partly,  it  is  to  -be  feared,  owing  to  his  own  negligence,  he 
became  indebted  to  the  government,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Seville,  as  a  defaulter,  for  a  sum  so  small,  that  it  seems 
to  mark  a  more  severe  degree  of  poverty  than  he  had  yet 
suffered.  After  a  strong  application  to  the  government, 
he  was  released  from  prison  under  an  order  of  December 
I,  1597,  when  he  had  been  confined,  apparently,  about 
three  months ;  but  the  claims  of  the  public  treasury  on 
him  were  not  adjusted  in  1608,  nor  do  we  know  what 
was  the  final  result  of  his  improvidence  in  relation  to 
them,  except  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  molested 
on  the  subject  after  that  date. 

During  his  residence  at  Seville,  which,  with  some 
interruptions,  extended  from  1588  to  1598,  or  perhaps 
somewhat  longer,  Cervantes  made  an  ineffectual  appli- 
cation to  the  king  for  an  appointment  in  America ;  setting 
forth  by  exact  documents — ^which  now  constitute  the 
most  valuable  materials  for  his  biography — a  general 
account  of  his  adventures,  services,  and  sufferings  while 
a  soldier  in  the  Levant,  and  of  the  miseries  of  his  life 
while  he  was  a  slave  in  Algiers.  *    This  was  in  1590. 

'  This  extraordinary  mass  of  docu-  were    discovered    by  the  venerable 

ments  is  preserved  in  the  Archivos  do  Cean  Bermudez  in  1808.  The  most 

las  Indias,  which  are  admirably  ar-  important  of  them  are  published  Hn- 

ranged  in  the  old  and  beautifid  Ex.  tire,  and  the  rest  are  well  abridged, 

change  built  by  Herrera  in  Seville,  in  the  Life  of  Cervantes  by  Navar- 

when  Seville  was  the  great  entr^dt  rete  Tpp.  311-388).     Cervantes  peti- 

between  Spun  and  her  colonics.  The  tionea  m  them  for  one  of  four  offices  : 

papers  referred  to  may  be  found  in  — the  Auditorship  of  New  Granada ; 

Kstante  II.,  Cajon  5,  Legigo  1 ,  and  that  of  the  galleys  of  Carthagena ;  the 
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But  no  other  than  a  formal  answer  seems  ever  to  have 
been  returned  to  the  application ;  and  the  whole  afiair  only 
leaves  us  to  infer  the  severity  of  that  distress  which  should 
induce  him  to  seek  relief  in  exile  to  a  colony  of  which 
he  has  elsewhere  spoken  as  the  great  resort  of  rogues. ' 

As  an  author,  his  residence  at  Seville  has  left  few  dis- 
tinct traces  of  him.  In  1595,  he  sent  some  trifling  verses 
to  Saragossa,  which  gained  one  of  the  prizes  offered  at  the 
canonization  of  San  Jacinto;  ^  in  1596,  he  wrote  a  sonnet 
in  ridicule  of  a  great  display  of  courage  made  in  Andalusia 
after  all  danger  was  over  and  the  English  had  evacuated 
Cadiz,  which,  under  Essex,  Elizabeth's  favourite,  they  had 
for  a  short  time  occupied ;  *  and  in  1598,  he  wrote  another 
sonnet,  in  ridicule  of  an  unseemly  uproar  that  took  place  in 
the  cathedral  at  Seville,  from  a  pitiful  jealousy  between  the 
municipality  and  the  Inquisition,  on  occasion  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  observed  there  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond. '  But  except  these  trifles,  we  know  of  nothing  that 
he  wrote  during  this  active  period  of  his  life,  unless  we  are 
to  assign  to  it  some  of  his  tales,  which,  like  the  ^^  Espafiola 
Inglesa,"  are  connected  with  known  contemporary  events, 
or,  like  ^^Binconete  y  Gortadillo^"  savour  so  much  of  the 
manners  of  Seville,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  could  have  been 
written  nowhere  else. 

Of  the  next  period  of  his  life, — and  it  is  the  important 

Governonhip  of  the  Province  of  So-         *  These  veraes  may  be  found  in 

conosco ;  or  the  place  of  Correg^dor  Navarrete,  Vida,  pp.  444,  446. 
of  the  city  of  Paz.  *  Pellicer,  Vida,  ed.  Don  Quixote, 

*  ''Vi&dosepues  tan  fidtode  dine-  (Madrid,   1797,  8vo.,  Tom.    I.    p. 

roB  y  aun  no  con  muchos  amigos,  se  Izzzv.,)  gives  the  sonnet.  i 

acogi6  al  remedio  £  ^ue  otros  muchos         '  Sedano,  Pamaso  Espafiol,  Tom.  , 

perdidos  en  aqueUa  cmdad  [Sevilla]  se  IX.  p.  193.    In  the  ''  VWe  al  Par- 

acogcn ;  que  es,  el  pasarse  A  las  In-  naso,    c.  4,  he  calls  it  "  Honra  prin- 

dias,  rerano  y  amparo  de  los  desespe-  cipal  de  mis  escritos."    But  he  was 

TBitoB  de  Espafia,  ifflesia  de  los  alzaoos,  mistaken,  or  he  jested, — I  rather  think 

salvo  conducto  de  los  homicidas,  pala  the  last    For  an  account  of  the  inde- 

y  cubierta  de  los  ju^ores,  afiagaat  cent  uproar  Cervantes  ridiculed,  and  \ 

general  de  mugeres  libres,  engaiio  co-  necdftii   to  ezplun  this  sonnet,  see  i 

mun  dc  muchos  y  remedio  particular  Scmanario  Pintorcsco,  Madrid,  1842,  ' 

de  pocos."    El   Zeloso    Estremcfio,  p.  177.  I 

Novelas,  Tom.  II.  p.  1.  i 
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one  immediately  preceding  the  publication  of  the  First  Part 
of  Don  Quixote, — we  know  even  less  than  of  the  last  A 
uniform  tradition,  however,  declares  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  in  La 
Mancha  to  collect  rents  due  to  his  monastery  in  the  village 
of  Argamasilla;  that  he  went  there  on  this  humble  agency 
and  made  the  attempt,  but  that  the  debtors  refiised  pay- 
ment, and,  after  persecuting  him  in  different  ways,  ended 
by  throwing  him  into  prison,  where,  in  a  spirit  of  indigna- 
tion, he  began  to  write  the  Don  Quixote,  making  his  hero 
a  native  of  the  village  that  treated  him  so  ill,  and  laying  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  knight's  earlier  adventures  in  La 
Mancha.  But  though  this  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
we  have  no  direct  proof  of  it.  Cervantes  says,  indeed,  in 
his  Preface  to  the  First  Part,  that  his  Don  Quixote  was 
begun  in  a  prison ;  ^  but  this  may  refer  to  his  earlier  im- 
prisonment at  Seville,  or  his  subsequent  one  at  Yalladolid. 
All  that  is  certain,  therefore,  is,  that  he  had  friends  and 
relations  in  La  Mancha;  that,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  people,  antiquities,  and  topography,  which 
the  Don  Quixote  shows ;  and  that  this  could  hardly  have 
happened  except  between  the  end  of  1598,  when  we  lose  all 
trace  of  him  at  Seville,  and  the  beginning  of  1603,  when 
we  find  him  established  at  Yalladolid. 

To  Yalladolid  he  went,  apparently  because  the  court  had 
been  removed  thither  by  the  caprice  of  Philip  the  Third  and 
the  interests  of  his  favourite,  tiie  Duke  of  Lerma ;  but,  as 
everywhere  else,  there  too,  he  was  overlooked  and  left  in 
poverty.  Indeed,  we  should  hardly  know  he  was  in  Yal- 
ladolid at  all  before  the  publication  of  the  First  Part  of  his 
Don  Quixote,  but  for  two  painful  circumstances.     The 

'  ''  Se  engendrd  en  una  circel."  mera  Parte  en  esta  materia,  el  haberse 

Avellaneda  says  the  same  thing  in  his  escrito  entre  losda  una  dLrcel/'  etc. 

Preface,  but  says  it  contemptoously :  A  base  insinuation  seems  implied  in 

**  Pero  disculpan  los  yerros  ac  su  Pri-  the  use  of  the  relative  article  bs. 
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first  is  an  account,  in  his  own  handwriting,  for  sewing  done 
by  his  sister,  who,  having  sacrificed  every  thing  for  his  re- 
demption firom  captivity,  became  dependent  on  him  during 
her  widowhood  and  died  in  his  family.  The  other  is,  that, 
in  one  of  those  night-brawls  common  among  the  gallants  of 
the  Spanish  court,  a  stranger  was  killed  near  the  house 
where  Cervantes  lived ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of 
some  suspicions  that  fell  on  the  family,  he  was,  according 
to  the  hard  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law,  confined  with  the 
other  principal  witnesses  until  an  investigation  could  take 
place.  • 

But  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  embarrassments,  and 
while  acting  in  the  humble  capacity  of  general  agent  and 
amanuensis  for  those  who  needed  his  services,  *  Cervantes 
had  prepared  for  the  press  the  First  Part  of  his  Don  Quixote, 
which  was  licensed  in  1604,  at  Yalladolid,  and  printed  in 
1605,  at  Madrid.  It  was  received  with  such  decided  fa- 
vour, that,  before  the  year  was  out,  another  edition  was 
called  for  at  Madrid,  and  two  more  elsewhere ;  circum- 
stances which,  after  so  many  discouragements  in  other 
attempts  to  procure  a  subsistence,  naturally  turned  his 
thoughts  more  towards  letters  than  they  had  been  at  any 
previous  period  of  his  life. 

In  1606,  the  court  having  gone  back  to  Madrid,  Cer- 
vantes followed  it,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  changing  his  residence  to  difierent  parts  of  the  city 
at  least  seven  times  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  apparently 
as  he  was  driven  hither  and  thither  by  his  necessities.  In 
1609,  he  joined  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
— one  of  those  religious  associations  which  were  then  fashion- 
able, and  the  same  of  which  Quevedo,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the  time,  were  mem- 
bers. About  the  same  period,  too,  he  seems  to  have  become 

*  Pellicer'a  Life,  pp.  cxvi.-cxxxi.        Cervantes  was  visited  by  difierent  per- 
'  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  pre-     sons,  "  por  ser  hombre  que  escribe  y 
ceding    criminal    inquiry  says    that     treta  negocios.'* 
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known  to  most  of  these  persons,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the 
favoured  poets  round  the  court,  among  whom  were  Espinel 
and  the  two  Argensolas ;  though  what  were  his  relations 
with  them,  beyond  those  implied  in  the  commendatory 
verses  they  prefixed  to  each  other's  works,  we  do  not 
know. 

Concerning  his  relations  with  Lope  de  Vega  there  has 
been  much  discussion  to  little  purpose.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Cervantes  often  praises  this  great  literary  idol  of  his  age, 
and  that  four  or  five  times  Lope  stoops  from  his  pride  of 
place  and  compliments  Oervantes,  though  never  beyond  the 
measure  of  praise  he  bestows  on  many  whose  claims  were 
greatly  inferior.  But  in  his  stately  flight,  it  is  plain  that 
he  soared  much  above  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  to 
whose  highest  merits  he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  all  ho- 
mage ;  ^^  and  though  I  find  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose 
their  relation  to  each  other  was  marked  by  any  personal 
jealousy  or  ill-will,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  yet  I 
can  find  no  proof  that  it  was  either  intimate  or  kindly.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the  good-nature  of  Cer- 
vantes, which  made  him  praise  to  excess  nearly  all  his  other 
literary  contemporaries,  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
and  when  we  allow  for  the  frequency  of  hyperbole  in  such 
praises  at  that  time,  which  prevented  them  f^om  being  what 
they  would  now  be,  we  may  perceive  an  occasional  coolness 
in  his  manner,  when  he  speaks  of  Lope,  which  shows  that, 
without  overrating  his  own  merits  and  claims,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  difference  in  their  respective  positions,  or 
to  the  injustice  towards  himself  implied  by  it.  Indeed,  his 
whole  tone,  whenever  he  notices  Lope,  seems  to  be  marked 
with  much  personal  dignity,  and  to  be  singularly  honourable 
to  him. " 

>®  Laarel  de  Apolo,  Silva  8,  where  (Vida,  pp.  467-475,)  who  maintains 
he  18  praised  only  as  a  poet.  that  Cervantes  and  Ix)pe  were  sincere 


lost  of  the  materials  for  forming  friends,  and  in  Huerta,  (Leccion  Crfti- 
aiudgment  on  this  point  in  Cervantes's  ca,  Madrid,  1786,  12mo.,  pp.  83-47,) 
enaracter  are  to  be  found  in  Navarrete,      who  maintuns  that  Cervantes  was  an 
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In  16 13,  he  published  his  *'  Novelas  Exemplares,'*  In- 
structive or  Moral  Tales,  *'  twelve  in  number,  and  making 


envious  riyal  of  Lope.  As  I  cannot 
adopt  either  of  these  results,  and 
ihink  the  last  particularly  unjust,  I 
will  venture  to  add  one  or  two  con- 
siderations. 

Lope  was  fifteen  years  younger 
than  Cervantes,  and  was  fori^-three 
years  old  when  the  First  Part  of  the 
Don  Quixote  was  nublished ;  but  from 
that  time  till  the  aeath  of  Cervantes, 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  he  does  not, 
that  I  am  aware,  once  allude  to  him. 
The  &ye  passages  in  the  immense 
mass  of  Lope's  works,  in  which  alone, 
so  far  as  I  know,  he  speaks  of  Cer- 
vantes, are, — 1.  In  the  **  Dorothea," 
1598,    twice    slightly    and    without 

? raise.  2.  In  the  Preface  to  his  own 
'ales,  1621,  still  more  slightly,  and 
even,  I  think,  coldly.  3.  In  the 
"Laurel  de  Apolo,'*^  1680,  where 
there  is  a  somewhat  stiff  eulogy  of 
him,  fourteen  years  after  his  death. 
4.  In  his  play,  **  El  Premio  del  Bien 
Hablar,"  printed  in  Madrid,  1635, 
where  Cervantes  is  barely  mentioned 
(Comedias,  4to.,  Tom.  XXI.  f.  162). 
And  5.  In  "Amar  sin  Saber  ^ 
Quien,"  (Comedias,  Madrid,  Tom. 
XXII.,  1635,)  where  T Jornada  prime- 
ra)  Leonarda,  one  of  the  pnncipal 
ladies,  says  to  her  maid,  who  had  just 
cited  a  b«dlad  of  Audalla  and  Xaiifii 
to  her,^- 

In«s,  take  ai« :  yoar  eommon  reading  It, 
I  know,  the  BalUd-book  ;  and,  after  aU. 
Your  oaee  may  prore  like  that  of  the  poor 
knight^ 

to  which  Inez  replies,  interrupting  her 
mistress, — 

Don  Quixote  of  La  Maneha,  if  yon  please.— 
May  Qod  Cerrantei  pardon  I— was  a  knif  nt 
or  that  wild,  erring  aort  the  C9ironiele 
So  maguiOea.    For  ne.  I  only  read 
Tlie  Ballad-book,  and  wad  myself  from  day 
To  day  the  better  for  it. 

All  this  looks  very  reserved ;  but  when 
we  add  to  it,  that  there  were  number- 
less occasions  on  which  Lope  could 
have  gracefully  noticed  the  merit  to 
whichlie  could  never  have  been  insen- 
sible,— especially  when  he  makes  so 
free  a  use  of  Cervantes*s  *  *Trato  de  Ar- 
gel"  in  his  own  *'  Esclavos  de  Argel," 


absolutely  introducing  him  by  name 
on  the  stage,  and  giving  him  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  action,  (Comedias, 
Carag09a,  1647, 4to.,  Tom.  XXV.  pp. 
245,  251,  267,  262,  277,)  without 
showing  an^  of  those  kindly  or  re- 
spectful feehngs  which  it  was  easy  and 
common  to  show  to  friends  on  the 
Spanish  stage,  and  which  Calderon, 
for  instance,  so  frequently  shows  to 
Cervantes,  (e.  g.  Casa  con  Dos  Puer- 
tas,  Jom.  I.,  etc.,^ — we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Lope  willingly  overlooked 
and  neglected  Cervantes,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  in  1605, 
till  after  its  author's  death  in  1616. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cervantes,  from 
the  date  of  the  ''  Canto  de  Oalfope  " 
in  the  '<  Galatea,"  1584,  when  Lope 
was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  to  tne 
date  of  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Part 
of  Don  Quixote,  1615,  only  a  year 
before  his  own  death,  was  constantly 
giving  Lope  the  praises  due  to  one 
who,  beyond  all  contemporary  doubt 
or  rivalahip,  was  at  the  head  of 
Spanish  literature ;  and  among  other 
proofs  of  such  elevated  and  generous 
feelings,  prefixed,  in  1598,  a  laudatory 
sonnet  to  Lope's  "  Dragontea."  But 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did  this,  and 
did  it  freely  and  fully,  there  is  a  dig- 
nified reserve  and  caution  in  some 
parts  of  his  remarks  about  Lope  that 
show  he  was  not  impelled  oy  any 
warm,  personal  regard;  a  caution 
which  is  so  obvious,  that  Avellanedai 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Don  Quixote, 
maliciously  interpreted  it  into  envy. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  difiicult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  great  Spanish 
authors  of  this  period  were  such  as 
might  be  expected,  where  one  was,  to 
an  extraordinary  aegree,  the  idol  of 
his  time,  and  the  other  a  su£feringand 
nefflected  man.  What  is  most  agree- 
able about  the  whole  matter  is  the 
generous  justice  Cervantes  never  fails 
to  render  to  Lope's  merits. 

^  He  expUuns  in  his  Preface  the 
meaning  he  wishes  to  give  the  word 
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one  volume.  Some  of  them  were  written  several  years 
before,  &s  was  "  The  Impertinent  Curiosity/*  inserted  in 
the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  "  and  "  Binconete  y  Cor- 
tadillo,"  which  is  mentioned  there,  so  that  both  must  be 
dated  as  early  as  1604 ;  while  others  contain  internal  evi* 
dence  of  the  time  of  their  composition,  as  the  ^^  Espafiola 
Inglesa"  does,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1611. 
All  of  these  stories  are,  as  he  intimates  in  their  Preface, 
original,  and  most  of  them  have  the  air  of  being  drawn 
from  his  personal  experience  and  observation. 

Their  value  is  different,  for  they  are  written  with  dif- 
ferent views,  and  in  a  variety  of  style  and  manner  greater 
than  he  has  elsewhere  shown ;  but  most  of  them  contain 
touches  of  what  is  peculiar  in  his  talent,  and  are  full  of 
that  rich  eloquence  and  of  those  pleasing  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  which  always  flow  so  easily  from  his  pen. 
They  have  little  in  common  with  the  gracefiil  story-telling 
spirit  of  Boccaccio  and  his  followers,  and  still  less  with  the 
strictly  practical  tone  of  Don  Juan  Manuel's  tales ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  they  approach,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Impertinent  Curiosity,  the  class  of  short  novels 
which  have  been  frequent  in  other  countries  withm  the 
last  century.  The  more,  therefore,  we  examine  them,  the 
more  we  shall  find  that  they  are  original  in  their  compo- 
sition and  general  tone,  and  that  they  are  strongly  marked 
with  the  individual  genius  of  their  author,  as  well  as  with 
the  more  peculiar  traits  of  the  national  character, — the 
ground,  no  doubt,  on  which  they  have  always  been  favour* 

exempiiares^    8&ying»     '*  Heles  dado  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  was  separately 

nombre  de  exex^piares,  j  si  bien  lo  printed  in  Paris  in  1608, — five  years 

tniras,  no  hay  mnguna  de  qnien  no  se  before  the  collected  Novelas  appeared 

puede  sacar  algun   exemplo  prove-  in  Madrid,  —  by   Caesar  Oudin,  a 

ehoso.'*     The    word  exemplo,   from  teacher  of  Spanish  at   the  French 

the  time  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  court,  who  caused  several  other  SjMir 

and  Don  Juan  Manuel,  has  had  the  nish  books  to  be  printed  in   Paris, 

meaning  of  instrucHon  or  inUructive  where  the    Castilian  was  in  much 

story.  favour  from  the  intermarriages  be- 

"  The    **  Curioso  Impertinente,"  tween  the  crowns    of    France    and 

first  printed  in  1605,  in  the  First  Spain. 
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ites  at  home,  and  less  valued  than  they  deserve  to  be 
abroad.  As  works  of  invention,  they  rank,  among  their 
author's  productions,  next  after  Don  Quixote ;  in  correct- 
ness and  grace  of  style  they  stand  before  it 

The  first  in  the  series,  "  The  Little  Gypsy  Girl,"  is  the 
story  of  a  beautiful  creature,  Preciosa,  who  had  been 
stolen,  when  an  infant,  from  a  noble  family,  and  educated 
in  the  wild  community  of  the  Gypsies, — that  mysterious 
and  degraded  race  which,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
has  always  thriven  in  Spain  since  it  first  appeared  there 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  is  a  truth,  as  well  as  a 
spirit,  in  parts  of  this  little  story,  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  description  of  Preciosa's  first  appearance  in 
Madrid  during  a  great  religious  festival ;  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  her  dancing  and  singing  in  the  streets ;  her  visits 
to  the  houses  to  which  she  was  called  for  the  amusement 
of  the  rich ;  and  the  conversations,  compliments,  and  style 
of  entertainment,  are  all  admirable,  and  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  truth  and  reality.  But  there  are  other  passages 
which,  mistaking  in  some  respects  the  true  Gypsy  cha- 
racter, seem  as  if  they  were  rather  drawn  from  some  such 
imitations  of  it  as  the  "  Life  of  Bampiylde  Moore  Carew** 
than  firom  a  familiarity  with  Gypsy  life  as  it  then  existed 
in  Spain. ^* 

The  next  of  the  tales  is  very  different,  and  yet  no  less 
wi&in  the  personal  experience  of  Cervantes  himself.  It 
is  called  "  The  Generous  Lover,**  and  is  nearly  the  same 
in  its  incidents  with  an  episode  found  in  his  own  *'  Trato 
de  Argel.**  The  scene  is  laid  in  Cyprus,  two  years  after 
the  capture  of  that  island  by  the  Turks  in  1570  ;  but  here 
it  is  his  own  adventures  in  Algiers  upon  which  he  draws 
for  the  materials  and  colouring  of  what  is  Turkish  in  his 
story,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  descriptions  shows  how  much 
of  reality  there  is  in  both. 

^  This  story  has  been  dramatized  used  elsewhere.  Seenote  onthe'^Gi- 
more  than  once  in  Spain,  and  freely      tanilk*'  of  8o\iBf  post,  Chap.  XXV. 
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The  third  story,  ^^Rinconete  y  Cortadillo,"  is  again 
quite  unlike  any  of  the  others.  It  is  an  account  of  two 
young  vagabonds,  not  witliout  ingenuity  and  spirit,  who 
join  at  Seville,  in  1569,  one  of  those  organized  communi- 
ties of  robbers  and  be^ars  which  often .  recur  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  society  and  manners  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  realm  of  Monipodio,  their  chief,  reminds 
us  at  once  of  Alsatia  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Nigel,"  and 
the  resemblance  is  made  still  more  obvious  afterwards, 
when,  in  "  The  Colloquy  of  the  Dogs,"  we  find  the  same 
Monipodio  in  secret  league  with  the  officers  of  justice.  A 
single  trait,  however,  will  show  with  what  fidelity  Cer- 
vantes has  copied  from  nature.  The  members  of  this  con- 
federacy, who  lead'  the  most  dksolute  and  lawless  lives,  are 
yet  represented  as  superstitious,  and  as  having  their  images, 
their  masses,  and  their  contributions  for  pious  charities,  as 
if  robbery  were  a  settled  and  respectable  vocation,  a  part 
of  whose  income  was  to  be  devoted  to  religious  purposes 
in  order  to  consecrate  the  remainder ;  a  delusion  which, 
in  forms  alternately  ridiculous  and  revolting,  has  sub- 
sisted in  Spain  firom  very  early  times  down  to  the  present 
day.^* 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  and  show  how  the  rest  of 
the  tales  are  marked  with  similar  traits  of  truth  and  na- 


^  It  18  an  admtraUe  hit,  when  Rin-  several  of  the  Entremeses  of  Cervan- 

conete,  first  becoming  acquainted  with  tes,  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  life 

one  of  the  rogues,  asks  him,  '<  Es  vu-  of  the  rogues  of  his  time.     Fermin 

esa  merced  por  ventura  ladron  ?  "  and  Caballero,  in  apleasant  tract  ea  the 

the  rogve  replies,  "  Si^oara  servir  d  Greographical  &iowledge  of  Cervan- 

Dios  ydJa  ouena  getUe.      (Novelas,  tes,  (Pericia  Geogrifica  de  Cenran- 

Tom.  I.   p.  235.)    And,  ^ain,  the  tes,  Madrid,  1840,  12mo.,)  notes  the 

scene  (pp.  242-247)  where  Rinconete  aptness  with  which  Cervantes  alludes 

and  Cortadillo  are  received  amonff  to  the  different  localities  in  the  mat 

the  robbers,  and  that  (pp.  264,  255)  cities  -of  Spain,  which  constitutea  the 

where  two  of  the  shameless  women  of  rendezvous  and  lurking-places  of  its 

the  eang  are  very  anxious  to  movide  vagabond  population,  (p.  7^.)  Among 

candles  to  set  up  as  devout  oflferings  these  Seville  was  pre-eminent.    Gue- 

before  their  patron  saints,  are  hardly  vara,  when  he  describes  a  community 

less  happy,  and  are  perfectly  true  to  like  that  of  Monipodio,  places  it,  as 

the  characters  represented.     Indeed,  Cervantes  does,  in  Seville.     Diablo 

it  is  plain  from  this  tale,  and  from  Cojuelo,  Tranco  IX. 

VOL.  n.  o 
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ture :  for  example,  the  story  founded  on  the  adventures 
of  a  Spanish  girl  carried  to  England  when  Cadiz  was 
sacked  in  1596;  ^^  The  Jealous  Estremadurian,"  and 
"  The  Fraudulent  Marriage,"  the  last  two  of  which  bear 
internal  evidence  of  being  founded  on  fact;  and  even 
"  The  Pretended  Aunt,'*  which,  as  he  did  not  print  it 
himself — apparently  in  consequence  of  its  coarseness, — 
ought  not  now  to  be  placed  among  his  works,  is  after  all 
the  story  of  an  adventure  that  really  occurred  at  Sala- 
manca in  1575.  *•  Indeed,  they  are  all  fresh  from  the 
racy  soil  of  the  national  character,  as  that  character  is 
found  in  Andalusia;  and  are  written  with  an  idiomatic 
richness,  a  spirit,  and  a  grace,  which,  though  they  are  the 
oldest  tales  of  their  class  in  Spain,  have  left  them  ever 
since  without  successful  rivals. 

In  1614,   the   year    after   they  appeared,   Cervantes 
printed  his  *' Journey  to  Parnassus;"  a  satire  in  terza 


^  Coarse  as  it  is,  however,  the 
''Tia  Fingida"  was  found,  with 
"  Rinconete  v  Cortadillo,"  and  se- 
veral other  tales  and  miscellanies,  in  a 
manuscript  collection  of  stories  and 
trifles  made  1606-10,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
D.  Fernando  Nino  de  Guevara ;  and 
long  afterwards  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Jesuits  of  St  Hermenegild. 
A  casti^ted  copy  of  it  was  printed 
by  Ameta  in  his  **  Espfritu  de  Mi- 
guel de  Cervantes  "  (Madrid,  1814, 
12mo.);  but  the  Prussian  ambassa- 
dor in  Spain,  if  I  mistake  not,  soon 
afterwaros  obtained  possession  of  an 
unaltered  copy  and  sent  it  to  Berlin, 
where  it  was  published  by  the  fa^ 
motts  Greek  scholar,  F.  A.  Wolf,  first 
in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  m  a  separate  pamphlet 
(See  his  Vorbericht  to  the  "  Tia  Fin- 

S'da,  Novela  inddita  de  Miguel  de 
ervantes  Saavedre,*'  Berlin,  1818, 
Svo.)    It  has  since  been  printed  in 
Spain  with  the  other  tales  of  Cer- 
vantes. 
Some  of  the  tales  of  Cervantes  were 


translated  into  English  as  early  as 
1640;  but  not  into  French,  I  think, 
till  1768,  and  not  well  into  that  lan- 
ffuage  till  Viardot  published  his  trans- 
lation. (Paris,  1838,  2  torn.,  8vo.) 
Even  he,  however,  did  not  venture  on 
the  obscure  puns  and  jests  of  the 
"  Licenciado  Vidriera,"  a  fiction  of 
which  Moreto  made  some  use  in  his, 
play  of  the  same  name,  representing 
the  Licentiate,  however,  as  a  feigned 
madman  and  not  as  a  real  one,  and 
showing  little  of  the  humour  of  the 
original  conception.  (Comedias  Esco- 
m&a,  Madrid,  4to.,  Tom.  V.,  1653.) 
Under  the  name  of  **  L^ocadie  "  there 
is  a  poor  abridgment  of  the  "  Fuerza 
de  la  Sangre,"  by  Florian.  The  old 
English  translation  by  Mabbe  (Lon- 
don, 1640,  folio)  is  said  by  Godwin 
to  be  '*  perhaps  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimen or  prose  translation  m  the  Eng- 
lish language.*'  (Lives  of  E.  and  J. 
Phillips,  London,  1815,  4to.,  p.  246.) 
The  praise  b  excessive,  but  the  trans- 
lation is  certdnly  very  well  done.  It 
however  extends  only  to  six  of  the 
tales.  • 
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rimoL,  divided  into  eight  short  chapters,  and  written  in 
professed  imitation  of  an  Italian  satire,  by  Gesare  Caporali, 
on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  measure.^''  The 
poem  of  Cervantes  has  little  merit.  It  is  an  account  of  a 
summons  by  Apollo,  requiring  all  good  poets  to  come  to 
his  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  driving  all  the  bad  poets 
from  Parnassus,  in  the  course  of  which  Mercury  is  sent 
in  a  royal  galley,  allegorically  built  and  rigged  with 
different  kinds  of  verses,  to  Cervantes,  who,  being  con- 
fidentially consulted  about  the  Spanish  poets  that  can  be 
trusted  as  allies  in  the  war  against  bad  taste,  has  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  his  opinion  on  whatever  relates  to 
the  poetry  of  his  time. 

The  most  interesting  part  is  the  fourth  chapter,  in 
which  he  slightly  notices  the  works  he  has  himself  writ- 
ten, '"  and  complains,  with  a  gaiety  that  at  least  proves  his 
good  humour,  of  the  poverty  and  neglect  with  which  they 
have  been  rewarded."  It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
draw  a  line  between  such  feelings  as  Cervantes  here  very 
strongly  expresses,  and  the  kindred  ones  of  vanity  and 
presumption ;  but  yet,  when  his  genius,  his  wants,  and  his 
manly  struggles  against  the  gravest  evils  of  life  are  con- 
sidered, and  when  to  this  are  added  the  light-heartedness 
and  simplicity  with  which  he  always  speaks  of  himself, 

^  The  first  edition  is  in  small  duo*  been  suspected  to  be  his  in  the  Ro- 

decimo,  (Madrid,  1614|)  80  leaves ;  mancero  General.     Clemencin,  notes 

better  printed,  I  think,  than  any  other  to  his  ed.  of  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  III. 

of  his  works  that  were  published  un-  pp.  156,  214.     Coleccion  de  Poesfas 

der  his  own  care.     Little  but  the  de  Don  Ramon  Fernandez,  Madrid, 

opening  is  imitated  from  Cesare  Ca-  1796,    8vo.,    Tom.    XVI.    p.    175. 

pondi's^'Viaggio  in  Pamaso,"  which  Mayans,    Vida   de   Cervantes,   No. 

IS  only  about  one-fifth  as  long  as  the  164. 
poem  of  Cervantes.  "*  Apollo  tells  him,  (Viage,  ed. 

^  Among  them  he  speaks  of  many  1784,  p.  55,) — 
ballads  that  he  had  written :—  .,  „„ ,.  ^^^^  ^j,  ^^  ^„  ^^„, 

Yo  be  eompoMto  Romanoea  inflnitos,  Alesre  y  no  confkuo  y  eonaulMlo, 

Y  ti  de  Im  ZcIm  «  aquel  qua  eatimo  Dobla  tu  capa  y  dentate  eobie  ella. 

Entre  otroe,  que  los  tengo  por  maldiUM.  Qae  tal  vex  tuele  un  venturoto  eitaAo, 

c.  4.  Quando  le  nlega  tin  rmxon  la  raerte, 

All  these  are  lost,  except  such  as  « S?"~ ""  "JS!!''*«  *l"!  "l^'S^**'*  .. 

,«        ,  ,/       A    T         •!_.  *•  Bien  parece,  Scnor,  que  no  te  adviCTte, 

may  be  found   scattered  through  his  l^  respondi,  «*  que  yo  no  tengo  capa." 

longer  works,   and    some  which  have  EldUo:  "Aunqueaeaast^guttodeTerte." 

o  2 
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and  the  indulgence  he  always  shows  to  others,  few  will 
complain  of  him  for  claiming  with  some  boldness  honours 
that  had  been  coldly  withheld,  and  to  which  he  felt  diat 
he  was  entitled. 

At  the  end  he  has  added  a  humorous  prose  dialogue, 
called  the  ^*  Adjunta,**  defending  his  dramas,  and  attack- 
ing the  actors  who  refused  to  represent  them.  He  says 
that  he  had  prepared  six  full-length  plays,  and  six 
Entremeses  or  farces ;  but  that  the  theatre  had  its  pen- 
sioned poets,  and  so  took  no  note  of  him.  The  next  year, 
however,  when  their  number  had  become  eight  plays  and 
eight  Entremeses,  he  found  a  publisher,  though  not  with- 
out diflSculty ;  for  the  bookseller,  as  he  says  in  the  Preface, 
had  been  warned  by  a  noble  author,  that  from  his  prose 
much  might  be  hoped,  but  from  his  poetry  nothing.  And 
truly  his  position  in  relation  to  the  theatre  was  not  one 
to  be  desired.  Thirty  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
himself  been  a  successfiil  writer  for  it ;  and  the  twenty  or 
more  pieces  he  had  then  produced,  some  of  which  he  men- 
tions anew  with  great  complacency,  ^  were,  no  doubt,  loug 
since  forgotten.  In  the  interval,  as  he  tells  us,  ^^that 
great  prodigy  of  nature.  Lope  de  Vega,  has  raised  him- 
self to  the  monarchy  of  the  theatre,  subjected  it  to  his 
control,  and  placed  all  its  actors  under  his  jurisdiction ; 
filled  the  world  with  becoming  plays,  happily  and  well 

written ; and  if  any  persons  (and  in  truth  there  are 

not  a  few  such)  have  desired  to  enter  into  competition 

**  The  "  Confusa  "  was  evidently  This  bonst,  it  should  be  remembered, 

his    favourite   among   these    earlier  was  made  in  1614,  when  Cervantes 

pieces.    In  the  Viage  he  says  of  it, —  had  printed  the  First  Part  of  the  Don 

SoyporqaieaLaGonftimiiadftfHi  Quixote,  and  when  Lope  and    his 

Panddeniotteatrotadminbie;  gchool  Were  at  the  height  of  their 

and  in  the  "  Adjunta  "  he  says,  "  De  glory.     It  is  probable,  however,  that 

hi  que  mas  me  predo  fud  y  es,  de  una  we,  at  the  present  day,  should  be 

llamada  La  Confusa,  la  qual,  con  paz  more  curious  to  see  the  '*  Batalla  Na- 

sea  dicho,  de  quantas  comedias  de  val,"  which,  from  its  name,  contuned, 

capa  y  espada  hasta  hoy  sc  han  repre-  I  think,  his  personal  experiences  at 

sentado,  bien  puede  tener  lugar  seBa-  the  fight  of  Lepanto,  as  the ''  Tiato  de 

Jado  por  buena  entre  las  mejores."  Argel "  contuned  those  at  Algiers. 
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with  him  and  share  the  glory  of  his  labours,  all  they  have 
done,  when  put  together,  would  not  equal  the  half  of  what 
has  been  done  by  him  alone.**  *^ 

The  number  of  these  writers  for  the  stage  in  1615  was, 
as  Cervantes  intimates,  very  considerable ;  and  when  he 
goes  on  to  enumerate,  among  the  more  successful,  Mira 
de  Mescua,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Aguilar,  Luis  Velez  de 
Guevara,  Gaspar  de  Avila,  and  several  others,  we  per- 
ceive at  once  tJiat  the  essential  direction  and  diaracter  of 
the  Spanish  drama  were  at  last  determined.  Of  course 
the  free  field  open  to  him  when  he  composed  the  plays 
of  his  youth  was  now  closed ;  and  as  he  wrote  from  the 
pressure  of  want,  he  could  venture  to  write  only  according 
to  the  models  triumphantly  established  by  Lope  de  Vega 
and  his  imitators. 

The  eight  plays  or  Comedias  he  now  produced  were 
therefore  all  composed  in  the  style  and  in  the  forms  of 
verse  already  fashionable  and  settled.  Their  subjects  are 
as  various  as  the  subjects  of  his  tales.  One  of  them  is  a 
rifacimento  of  his  "  Trato  de  Argel,"  and  is  curious, 
because  it  contains  some  of  the  materials,  and  even  occa- 
sionally the  very  phraseology,  of  the  story  of  the  Captive 
in  Don  Quixote,  and  because  Lope  de  Vega  thought  fit 
afterwards  to  use  it  somewhat  too  fireely  in  the  com- 
position of  his  own  "  Esclavos  en  Argel.*'"     Much  of  it 

'^  Ailer  alluding  to  his  earlier  ef-  representado ;  y  si  algunos,  (que  hay 

forts  on  the  stage,  Cervantes  eoes  on  muchos)  han  querido  entrar  i  la  parte 

in  the  Prdlogo  to  hb  new  plays : —  y  gloria  de  sus  trabajos,  todos  juntos 

'*  Tuve  otras  cosas  en  que  ocuparme ;  no  llegan  en  lo  que  nan  escrito  i  la 

dex^  la  pluma  y  las  comedias,  y  entrd  mitad  de  lo  que  ii  solo,"  etc. 
luego  el  monstruo  de  naturaleza,  el  **  This  play,  which  Cervantes  calls 

gran  Lope  de  Vega,  y  alzdse  con  la  '*  Los  Banos  de  Argel,'*  (Comedias^ 

monarquia  c6mica;  avasail6  y  puso  1749,  Tom.  L  p.  125,)  opens  with  the 

debaxo  de  su  jurisdiccion  i  todos  los  landing  of  a  Moorish  corsair  on  the 

Faraantes,  llend  el  mundo  de  Come-  coast  of  Valencia ;  gives  ui  account 

dias  propias,  felices  y  bien  razonadas;  of  the  sufferings  of  the  captives  taken 

y  tantas  que  passan  de  diez  mil  plie-  in  this  descent,  as  well  as  the  suffer- 

gos  los  que  tiene  escritos,  y  todas(que  ings  of  others  afterward ;    and  ends 

es  una  de  las  mayores  cosas  que  puede  with  a  Moorish  wedding  and  a  Chris- 

dedrse)  las  ha  visto  representar,  H  tian  martyrdom.     He  says  of  it  him- 

oido  decir  (por  lo  menos)  que  se  han  self, — 

No 
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seems  to  be  founded  in  fact;  among  the  rest,  the  de- 
plorable martyrdom  of  a  child  in  the  third  act,  and  the 
representation  of  one  of  the  Coloquios  or  farces  of  Lope 
de  Bueda  by  the  slaves  in  their  prison-yard. 

Another  of  the  plays,  the  story  of  which  is  also  said  to 
be  true,  is  «  ElGallardo  Espafiol,'*  or  The  Bold  Spaniard.** 
Its  hero,  named  Saavedra,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  of 
the  old  family  into  which  that  of  Cervantes  had  long 
before  intermarried,  goes  over  to  the  Moors  for  a  time, 
from  a  point  of  honour  about  a  lady,  but  turns  out  at 
last  a  true  Spaniard  in  every  thing  else,  as  well  as  in  the 
exaggeration  of  his  gallantry.  "  The  Sultana  "  is  founded 
on  the  history  of  a  Spanish  captive,  who  rose  so  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Grand  Turk,  that  she  is  represented  in 
the  play  as  having  become,  not  merely  a  favourite,  but 
absolutely  the  Sultana,  and  yet  as  continuing  to  be  a 
Christian, — a  story  which  was  readily  believed  in  Spain, 
though  only  the  first  part  of  it  is  true,  as  Cervantes  must 
have  known,  since  Catharine  of  Oviedo,  who  is  the 
heroine,  was  his  contemporary.  '*  The  "  Bufian  Dichoso  ** 
is  a  Don  Juan  in  licentiousness  and  crime,  who  is  con- 
verted and  becomes  so  extraordinary  a  saint,  that,   to 

No  de  u  imaginacion  instance,    when    in    great    personal 

QueUve,5IdTfr«gu6  danger,  he  prays  thus,  as  if  he  had 

Bienle>MdeU&ccion.  read    the     ^^Clouds"     of    Aristo* 

P-  «••  phanes  :— 
The  verbal  resemblances  between  the  Animu  de  Porntoriol 

play  and  Ae  rtorjr  of  the  Captive  are  S^TS^ilSirSSSrf., 

chieflym  the  firstjormufaof  the  play,  w  7*  no  oub  en  mus  hoiu 

as  compared  with  Don  Quixote,  Parte  Durmindo  m  ti  imutano. 

I.e.  40.  Tom.  I.  p.  M. 

"  The  part  we  should  least  wil-  At  the  end  he  says  his  principal  in- 

lingly  suppose  to  be  true— that  of  te°t  •»•  been— 
a  droll,  roistennjj  soldier,  who  ^ta  Cm  fcb,jl2?l!LISS?" 

a  shameful  «ibe.stence  by  begpng  ^ho  Spanish  doctrine  of  the  play- 

on   his  own  gluttony  the  dms  he  ^^^  j^  ^      »     Allowing  lines 

receives-is  pwtjwjlarly  vouched  for  ^       ^   second  jonuuia:-  ^ 

by  Cervantes.    "  Esto  de  pedir  para  «""•"«!  •<.-wuuji««««.. 

las  foimas  es  cuento  verdadero,  que        Qii«i»ri»yii»yiior»aioriioh»ycoiii«, 

yolovt."    How  so  indecent  an  ex.        «)""•«-«•  !«*».  T  l-U*  <U««Jp.. 

Sibition.  on  the  stage  could  be  per-        "  SA':?iS^S& 

mttted  18  the  wonder.      Once,  for  Joclll. 
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redeem  the  soul  of  a  dying  sinner,  Dona  Ana  de  Trevitio, 
he  formally  surrenders  to  her  his  own  virtues  and  good 
works,  and  assumes  her  sins,  beginning  anew,  through 
incredible  sufferings,  the  career  of  penitence  and  refor* 
mation ;  all  of  which,  or  at  least  what  is  the  most  gross 
and  revolting  in  it,  is  declared  by  Cervantes,  as  an  eye- 
witness, to  be  true.  •* 

The  remaining  four  plays  are  no  less  various  in  their 
subjects  and  no  less  lawless  in  the  modes  of  treating 
them ;  and  all  the  eight  are  divided  into  three  jomadas, 
which  Cervantes  uses  as  strictly  synonymous  with  acts.  *• 
All  preserve  the  character  of  the  Fool,  who  in  one  instance 
is  an  ecclesiastic,  ^  and  all  extend  over  any  amount  of 
time  and  space  that  is  found  convenient  to  the  action ; 
the  "  Rufian  Dichoso,"  for  instance,  beginning  in  Seville 
and  Toledo  during  the  youth  of  the  hero,  and  ending 
in  Mexico  in  his  old  age.  The  personages  represented 
are  extravagant  in  their  number, — once  amounting  to 
above  thirty, — and  among  them,  besides  every  variety 
of  human  existences,  are  Demons,  Souls  in  Purgatory, 
Lucifer,  Fear,  Despair,  Jealousy,  and  other  similar 
phantasms,  llie  truth  is,  Cervantes  had  renounced  all 
the  principles  of  the  drama  which  his  discreet  canon 
had  so  gravely  set  forth  ten  years  earlier  in  the  First 
Part  of  Don  Quixote;  and  now,  whether  with  the 
consent  of  his  will,  or  only  with  that  of  his  poverty, 

®  The  Church  prayers  on  the  stage,  "  He  uses  the  words  as  oonTertible. 

in  this  play  and  especially  in  Jornada  Tom.  I.  pp.  21,  22;  Tom.  II.  p.  25, 

II.,  ana  the  sort  ot  legal  contract  used  etc. 

to  transfer  the  merits  of  the  healthy  ''In    the    *'  Bancs    de    Argel," 

saint  to  the  dying  sinner,  are  among  where  he  is  sometimes    indecorous 

the    revolting    exhibitions    of    the  enough,  as  when,  (Tom.  I.  p.  151,) 

Spanish  drama  which  at  first  seem  giving  the  Moors  the  reason  why  his 

inexplicable,  but  which  any  one  who  old  general,  Don  John  of  Austria, 

reads  far   in  it  easily  understands,  does  not  come  to  subdue  Algiers,  he 

Cervantes,  in    many   parts    of   this  says: — 

strange  play,  avers  the  truth  of  what  g,„  ^„^  ^^^^  ^  ^,  ^^^^^ 

he  thus  represents,  saymg,  * '  Todo estO  DeUa  d«  haber  mn  gaem, 

fud  verdad ; "  "  Todo  esto  fud  asf ; "  5«>.«}««»«»i "Jf^* 

-  As£  se  CUenta  en  SU  historia,"  etc!  Y  .  Don  J«aa  « llevron  p«.  .erio. 
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we  cannot  tell,  but,  as  may  be  seen  not  merely  in  the 
plays  themselves,  but  in  a  sort  of  induction  to  the  second 
act  of  the  Bufian  Dichoso,  be  had  fully  and  knowingly 
adopted  the  dramatic  theories  of  Lope's  school. 

The  eight  Entremeses  are  better  than  the  eight  full- 
length  plays.  They  are  short  farces,  generally  in  prose, 
with  a  slight  plot,  and  sometimes  with  none,  and  were 
intended  merely  to  amuse  an  audience  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acts  of  the  longer  pieces.  "  The  Spectacle 
of  Wonders,**  for  instance,  is  only  a  series  of  practical 
tricks  to  frighten  the  persons  attending  a  puppet-show, 
so  as  to  persuade  them  that  they  see  what  is  really  not 
on  the  stage.  "The  Watchful  Guard**  interests  us, 
because  he  seems  to  have  drawn  the  character  of  the 
soldier  from  his  own;  and  the  date  of  1611,  which  is 
contained  in  it,  may  indicate  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  "  The  Jealous  Old  Man  **  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  tale  of  "The  Jealous  Estremadurian,**  with  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  spirited  conclusion.  And  the  "  Cueva 
de  Salamanca  '*  is  one  of  those  jests  at  the  expense  of 
husbands  which  are  common  enough  on  the  Spanish 
stage,  and  were,  no  doubt,  equally  common  in  Spanish 
life  and  manners.  All,  indeed,  have  an  air  of  truth  and 
reality,  which,  whether  they  were  founded  in  fact  or 
not,  it  was  evidently  the  author's  purpose  to  give  them. 

But  there  was  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
all  his  efforts  on  the  stage.  Cervantes  had  not  dramatic 
talent,  nor  a  clear  perception  how  dramatic  effects  were 
to  be  produced.  From  the  time  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Trato  de  Argel,**  which  was  an  exhibition  of  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  himself  witnessed  and  shared  in  Algiers, 
he  seemed  to  suppose  that  whatever  was  both  absolutely 
true  and  absolutely  striking  could  be  produced  with  effect 
on  the  theatre ;  thus  confounding  the  province  of  romantic 
fiction  and  story-telling  with  that  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, and  often  relying  on  trivial  incidents  and  an 
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humble  style  for  effects  which  could  be  produced  only 
by  ideal  elevation  and  incidents  so  combined  by  a  dramatic 
instinct  as  to  produce  a  dramatic  interest. 

This  was,  probably,  owing  in  part  to  the  different 
direction  of  his  original  genius,  and  in  part  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  theatre,  which  in  his  youA  he  had  found 
open  to  every  kind  of  experiment  and  really  settled  in 
nothing.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
failure,  the  failure  itself  has  been  a  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  Spanish  critics,  who  have  resorted  to  some- 
what violent  means  in  order  to  prevent  the  reputation  of 
Cervantes  from  being  burdened  with  it.  Thus,  Bias  de 
Nasarre,  the  king's  librarian, — ^who,  in  1749,  published 
the  first  edition  of  these  unsuccessful  dramas  that  had 
appeared  since  they  were  printed  above  a  century  earlier, 
— would  persuade  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  they  were 
written  by  Cervantes  to  parody  and  caricature  the 
theatre  of  Lope  de  Yega;'^   though,  setting  aside   all 

*  See  the  early  part  of  the  **  Pr6-  nounced  by  him,  not  as  hb  own,  but 

logo  del  que  hace  imprimir.*'    I  am  as  the  work  of  an  anonymous  friend, 

not  certain  that  Bias  de  Nasarre  was  precisely  as  if  he  were  not  willing 

perfectly  fair  in  all  this  ;    for    he  to  avow  such  opinions  under  his  own 

printed,  in  1732,  an  edition  of  Ave-  name.      (Pellicer's    Vida    de    Cer- 

llaneda's  continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  vantes,  ed.  Don  Quixote,  I.  p.  clzvi.) 

in  the  Preface  to  which  he  says  that  In  this  way  a  disingenuous  look  is 

he  thinks  the  character  of  Avellane-  given  to  what  would  otherwise  have 

da's  Sancho  is  more  natural  than  that  been  only  an  absurdity ;  and  what, 

of  Cervantes's  Sancho ;  that  the  Se-  taken  in  connexion  with  this  reprint 

cond  Part  of  Cervantes*s  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes's  poor  dramas  and  the 

is  taken  from  Avellaneda's ;  and  that,  Preface  to  them,  seems  like  a  wil- 

in  its  essentia]  merits,  the  work  of  Ave-  lingness  to  let  down  the  reputation 

llaneda  is  equal  to  that  of  Cervantes,  of  a  genius  that  Nasarre  could  not 

''No  se  puede  disputar,"  he  says,  comprehend, 

"la  gloria  de  la  invencion  de  CeN  It  is  intimated,  in  an  anonymous 

vantes,  aunque  no  es  inferior  la  de  la  pamphlet,   called  *<  Ex^en  Critico 

imitacion  de  Avellaneda ; "  to  which  del  Tomo  Primero  del  Anti-Quixote," 

he  adds  afterwards,  ''Es  cierto  que  (Madrid,  1806,  12mo.,)  that  Nasarre 

es  necesario  mayor  esfuerzo  de  inge-  had  sympathies  with  Avellaneda  as  an 

nio  pani  aiiadir  d  las  primeras  inven-  Aragonese ;    and    the    pamphlet   in 

Clones,    que    para    hacerlas."    (See  question  being  understood  to  be  the 

Avellcmeda,  Don  Quixote,  Madrid,  work  of  J.  A.  Pellicer,  the  editor  of 

1805,  12mo.,  Tom.  I.  p.  34.)    Now,  Don  Quixote,  this  intimation  deserves 

the  jMcto,  or  Preface,  from  which  notice.    It  may  be  added,  that  Na^ 

these  opinions  are  taken,  and  which  u  sarre  belonged  to  the  French  school 

really  the  work  of  Nasarre,  is  an-  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Spain ; 
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that  at  once  presents  itself  from  the  personal  relations  of 
the  parties,  nothing  can  be  more  serious  than  the  uiterest 
Cervantes  took  in  the  fate  of  his  plays,  and  the  confidence 
he  expressed  in  their  dramatic  merit ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  not  a  line  has  ever  been  pointed  out  as  a  parody 
in  any  one  of  them.  *• 

This  position  being  untenable,  Lampillas,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  wrote  a  long  defence  of 
Spanish  literature  against  the  suggestions  of  Tiraboschi  and 
Bettmelli  in  Italy,  gravely  maintains  that  Cervantes  sent, 
indeed,  eight  Flays  and  eight  Entremeses  to  the  booksellers, 
but  that  the  booksellers  took  the  liberty  to  change  them, 
and  printed  eight  others  with  his  name  and  Preface.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Cervantes  lived  to 
prepare  two  works  after  this ;  and  if  such  an  insult  had 
been  oflTered  him,  the  country,  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  the  less  gross  ofience  of.  Avellaneda, 
would  have  been  filled  with  his  reproaches  and  remon- 
strances. ^ 

Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  to  confess — ^what  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  quite  incontestable — that  Cervantes  wrote 
several  plays  which  fell  seriously  below  what  might  have 

— a  school  that  saw  little  merit  in  the  gotten  (pp.  13-15).  But  in  the  same 
older  Spanish  drama.  year  a  more  formidable  work  ap- 
"  The  extravagant  opinion,  that  peared  on  the  same  side,  called 
these  plays  of  Cervantes  were  written  **  Discurso  Crftico  sobre  el  Orfgen, 
to  discredit  the  plays  then  in  fashion  Calidad,  y  Estado  presente  de  las 
on  the  stage,  just  as  the  Don  Quixote  Comedias  de  Espana,  contra  el  Die- 
was  written  to  discredit  the  fashion-  t^men  que  las  supone  corrompidas, 
able  books  of  chivalry,  did  not  pass  etc.,  por  un  Ingenio  de  esta  Corte" 
uncontradicted  at  the  time.  The  year  (Madrid,  1750, 4to.,  pp.  285).  The 
after  it  was  published,  a  pamphlet  author  was  a  lawyer  m  Madrid,  D. 
appeared,  entitled  **  La  Sinrazon  im-  Thomas  Zavaleta,  and  he  writes  with 
pugnada  y  Beata  de  Lavapies,  Co-  as  little  philosophy  and  judgment  as 


ioquio  Crftico  apuntado  al  disparatado  the  other  Spanish  critics  of  his  time ; 

Prdlogo  que  sirve  de  delantal  (segun  but  he  treats  Bias  de  Nasarre  with 

nos  dice  su  Autor)  i  las  Comedias  de  small  ceremony. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes,  oompuesto  por  "^   ^*  Ensayo  Histdrico^polog^tico 

Don  Joseph  Carillo"  (Madrid,  1750,  de  la  Literature  Espanola,''  Madrid, 

4to.,  pp.  25).     It  is  a  spirited  little  1789,  8vo.,  Tom.  Vl.  pp.  170,  etc. 

tract,  chiefly  devoted  to  a  defence  of  **  Suprimiendo  las  que  verdaderamentc 

Lope  and  of  Calderon,  though  the  eran  de  ^,"  are  the  bold  words  of  the 

point  about  Cervantes    is    not  for-  critic. 
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been  hoped  from  him.  Passages,  indeed,  may  be  found  in 
them  where  his  genius  asserts  itself.  **  The  Labyrinth  of 
Love/'  for  instance,  has  a  chivalrous  air  and  plot  that  make 
it  interesting ;  and  the  Entremes  of  "  The  Pretended  Bis- 
cayan "  contains  specimens  of  the  peculiar  humour  with 
which  we  always  associate  the  name  of  its  author.  But  it 
is  quite  too  probable  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
sacrifice  his  own  opinions  respecting  the  drama  to  the 
popular  taste;  and  if  the  constraint  he  thus  laid  upon 
himself  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  failure,  it  only  afibrds 
another  ground  for  our  interest  in  the  fate  of  one  whose 
whole  career  was  so  deeply  marked  with  trials  and  cala- 
mity. '' 

But  the  life  of  Cervantes,  with  all  its  troubles  and  suf- 
ferings, was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  1615,  he  published  the  Second  Part  of  his  Don 
Quixote ;  and  in  its  Dedication  to  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
who  had  for  some  time  favoured  him,  '*  he  alludes  to  his 
failing  health,  and  intimates  that  he  hardly  looked  for  the 
continuance  of  life  beyond  a  few  months.  His  spirits,  how- 
ever, which  had  survived  his  sufferings  in  the  Levant,  at 
Algiers,  and  in  prisons  at  home,  and  which,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  seventieth  year,  had  been  sufficient  to  produce 
a  work  like  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  did  not 
forsake  him,  now  that  his  strength  was  wasting  away  under 
the  influence  of  disease  and  old  age.  On  the  contrary, 
with  unabated  vivacity  he  urged  forward  his  romance  of 
'^  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,''  anxious  only  that  life  enough 

"*  There  can   be  little  doubt,   I  assisted  Cervantes;  the  most  agree- 

think,  that  this  was  the  case,  if  we  able  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 

compare  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Part  of 

the  canon  on  the  subject  oi  the  drama  Don  Quixote.     I  am  afraid,  however, 

in  the  48th  chapter  of  the  First  Part  that  their  favour  was  a  little  too  much 

of    Don    Quixote,    1605,    and    ^e  in  the  nature  of  alms.     Indeed,  it  is 

opinions  in  the  opening  of  the  third  called  Utnosna  the  only  time  it  is 

Jornada  of  the  **  Ba&os  de  Argel,*'  known  to  be  mentioned  by  any  con- 

1615.  temporary  of  Cervantes.    See  Salas 

"*  It  has  been  generally  conceded  Barbadillo,  in  the  Dedication  of  the 

that  the  Count  de  Lemos  and  the  "  Estafeta  del  Dies  Momo,"  Madrid, 

Archbishop  of  Toledo  fovoured  and  1627,  12mo. 
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should  be  allowed  him  to  finish  it,  as  the  last  ofiering  of 
his  gratitude  to  his  generous  patron.  In  the  spring  he 
went  to  Esquivias,  where  was  the  little  estate  he  had 
received  with  his  wife,  and,  after  his  return,  wrote  a  Pre- 
face to  his  unpublished  romance,  full  of  a  delightful  and 
simple  humour,  in  which  he  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  being 
overtaken  in  his  ride  back  to  Madrid  by  a  medical  student, 
who  gave  him  much  good  advice  about  the  dropsy,  under 
which  he  was  suffering ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  his  pulse 
had  already  warned  him  that  he  was  not  to  live  beyond 
the  next  Sunday.  "And  so,"  says  he,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  remarkable  Preface,  "  farewell  to  jesting,  farewell 
my  merry  humours,  farewell  my  gay  friends,  for  I  feel  that 
I  am  dying,  and  have  no  desire  but  soon  to  see  you  happy 
in  the  other  life." 

In  this  temper  he  prepared  to  meet  death,  as  many 
Catholics  of  strong  religious  impressions  were  accustomed 
to  do  at  that  time ;  ^  and,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  entered 
the  order  of  Franciscan  friars,  whose  habit  he  had  assumed 
three  years  before  at  AlcaM.  Still,  however,  his  feelings 
as  an  author,  his  vivacity,  and  his  personal  gratitude  did 
not  desert  him.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  received  the 
extreme  unction,  and  the  next  day  wrote  a  Dedication  of 
his  "Persiles  y  Sigismunda"  to  the  Coimt  de  Lemos, 
marked,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  with  his  natural  hu- 
mour, and  with  the  solemn  thoughts  that  became  his  situ- 
ation. ^  The  last  known  act  of  his  life,  therefore,  shows 
that  he  still  possessed  his  faculties  in  perfect  serenity,  and 
four  days  afterwards,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  •*    He  was  buried,  as  he  probably 

'*.^.  «  who,tobeinwofiWi«e.  thirteen  days  before  hia  death.    But 

S?}?/tl1ia^*'twSf  to 'pS;"^^^^^^  the  Dedication  of  Cervantes  is  much 

more  eenial  and  spirited. 

**  The  only  case  I  recoUect  at  all  **  Bowie  says,  (Anotadones  IL  Don 

parallel  b  that  of  the  ffraceiiil  Dedi-  Quixote,  Salisbury,  1781,  4to.,  PnS- 

cationof  Addison's  works  to  his  friend  logo  is.,  note,)  that  Cervantes  died 

and    successor    in    office,   Secretary  on  the  same  day  with  Shakspeare; 

Craggs,  which  is  dated  June  4, 1719 ;  but  this  is  a  mistidce,  the  calenaar  not 
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had  desired,  in  the  convent  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Trinity ; 
but  a  few  years  afterwards  this  convent  was  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  city,  and  what  became  of  the  ashes  of 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  country  is,  from  that  time,  wholly 
unknown. " 


having  then  been  altered  in  England, 
and  there  being,  therefore,  a  difference 
between  that  and  the  Spanish,  calen- 
dar of  ten  days. 

"  Nor  was  any  monument  raised  to 
Cervantes,  in  Spain,  until  1835,  when 
a  bronze  statue  of  him  larger  than  life, 
cast  at  Rome  by  SoU  of  Barcelona, 
was  placed  in  the  Plaza  del  Esta- 
mento  at  Madrid.  (See  £1  Artista, 
a  journal  published  at  Madrid,  1884, 
1835,  Tom.  I.  p.  205;  Tom.  II.  p. 
12 ;  and  Semanario  Pintoresco,  1836, 
p.  249.)  Before  this  I  believe  there 
was  nothing  that  approached  nearer 


to  a  monument  in  honour  of  Cervantes 
throughout  the  world  than  an  ordinary 
medafof  him,  struck  in  1818,  at  Paris, 
as  one  of  a  large  series  which  would 
have  been  absurdly  incomplete  without 
it ;  and  a  small  medallion  or  bust,  that 
was  placed  in  1834,  at  the  expense  of 
an  individual,  over  the  door  of  the 
house  in  the  Calle  de  los  Francos, 
where  he  died.  But,  in  saying  this,  I 
ought  to  add, — whether  in  praise  or 
censure, — that  I  believe  the  statue  of 
Cervantes  was  the  first  erected  in 
S^n  to  honour  a  man  of  letters  or 
science. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Cebt ANTES. — His  Pebsiles  and  Sigismuvda,  akd  its  Chabacteb.— His 
Dow  Quixote. — Cibcumstavces  unbeb  which  it  was  WBixTEir.— Its 

PUBPOSB     AND     GEHEBAIi     PlAN. — PABT    FiBST. — ^AvELLANEDA. — PaBT 

Sbcokd.— Chabacteb  op  the  Whole. — Cbabacteb  or  Cebv antes. 

Six  months  after  the  death  of  Cervantes,  ^  the  licence  for 
publishing  "  Persiles  y  Sigismunda  *'  was  granted  to  his 
widow,  and  in  1617  it  was  printed.'    His  purpose  seems 


^  At  the  time  of  his  death  Cervantes 
seems  to  have  had  the  following  works 
more  or  less  prepared  for  the  press, 
namely:  '*  Las  Semanas  del  Jarain," 
announced  as  early  as  1613 ; — the 
Second  Part  of  ^'  Galatea/'  announced 
in  1616; — the  "Bernardo,"  men- 
tioned in  the  Dedication  of  "Per- 
siles," just  before  he  died; — and 
several  plays,  referred  to  in  the  Pre- 
face to  those  he  published,  and  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  "  Yiage  al  Pamaso." 
All  these  works  are  now  probably  lost. 

•  The  first  edition  of  Persiles  v 
Sigismunda  was  printed  with  the  fol- 
lowing tide :  "  Los  Trabajos  de  Per- 
siles y  Sigismunda,  Historia  Setentri- 
onal,  por  M.  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
dirigida,"  etc.,  Madrid,  1617,  8vo., 
por  Juan  de  la  Cuesta ;  and  reprints 
of  it  appeared  in  Valencia,  Pamplona, 
Barcelona,  and  Brussels,  the  same 
year.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion; but  the  most  agreeable  one  b 
that  of  Madrid,  1802,  8vo.,  2  tom. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by 
M.  L.,  published  1619,  which  I  have 
never  seen,  but  from  which  I  doubt 
not  Fletcher  borrowed  the  materials 
for  that  part  of  the  Persiles  which  he 
has  used,  or  rather  abused,  in  his 
"  Custom  of  the  Country,"  acted  as 


early  as  1628,  but  not  printed  till 
1647 ;  the  very  names  of  the  person- 
ages being  sometimes  the  same.  See 
Persiles,  Book  I.  c.  12  and  13 ;  and 
compare  Book  II.  c.  4  with  the  Eng- 
lish play,  Act  IV.  scene  3,  and 
Book  III.  c.  6,  etc.,  with  Act  II. 
scene  4,  etc.  Sometimes  we  have  al- 
most literal  translations,  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  l&is  Castellano  ?  "  me  preguntd 
en  su  lengua  Portuguesa.  **  No,  Se- 
fiora,"  le  respondf  yo,  "  sino  foraste- 
ro,  y  bien  lejos  de  esta  tierra."  "  Pues 
aunque  fuerades  mil  veces  Castella- 
no, replied  ella,  "os  librara  yo,  si 
pudiera,  y  os  library  si  puedo  ;  subid 
por  cima  deste  lecho,  y  ^ntraos  de- 
baxo  de  este  tapiz,  y  Intraos  en  un 
hueco  que  aquf  ballareis,  y  no  os  mo- 
vais,  que  si  la  justicia  viniere,  me  ten- 
dri  respeto,  y  creerd  lo  que  yo  quisi- 
eredecirles."  Persiles,  Lib.  III.  cap.  6. 

In  Fletcher  we  have  it  as  follows : — 

OmUmar.    Are  yoa  a  Castilian  ? 

RKtilio.    No,  Madam:  Italy  clainu  my  birth. 

Out.    I  ask  not 
With  pnxpora  to  betrav  yon.    If  yoa  were 
Ten  thousand  timef  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  PortugalB  most  hate,  I  yet  would  saTe  vou. 
It  it  lay  in  my  power.    Lift  up  these  hanffings ; 
Behina  my  bed*e  head  there  '•  a  hollow  place. 
Into  which  enter. 

iButilio  retiret  behind  the  led. 
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to  have  been  to  write  a  serious  romance,  which  should  be 
to  this  species  of  composition  what  the  Don  Quixote  is  to 
comic  romance.  .  So  much,  at  least,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  himself  and  by  his 
friends.  For  in  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Don  Quixote  he  says,  "  It  will  be  either  the  worst  or  the 
best  book  of  amusement  in  the  language ; "  adding,  that  his 
friends  thought  it  admirable ;  and  Valdivielso, '  after  his 
death,  said  he  had  equalled  or  surpassed  in  it  all  his  former 
efforts. 

But  serious  romantic  fiction,  which  is  peculiarly  the  off- 
spring of  modern  civilization,  was  not  yet  far  enough 
developed  to  enable  one  like  Cervantes  to  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  it,  especially  as  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius  was  to  humbrous  fiction.  The  imaginary  tra- 
vels of  Lucian,  three  or  four  Greek  romances,  and  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  were  all  he  had  to  guide  him  ;  for 
any  thing  approaching  nearer  to  the  proper  modern  novel 
than  some  of  his  own  tales  had  not  yet  been  imagined. 
Perhaps  his  first  impulse  was  to  write  a  romance  of  chivalry, 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  free  from  the  absurdi- 
ties which  abound  in  the  romances  that  had  been  written 
before  his  time.^  But  if  he  had  such  a  thought,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  Don  Quixote  almost  necessarily  prevented 
him  firom  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution.  He  there- 
fore looked  rather  to  the  Greek  romances,  and,  as  far  as  he 
used  any  model,  took  the  "  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  "  of 

So  ;-but  from  thii  rtir  not.  indecent  plavs  in  the  language :  so  in- 

That  they  will  easily  give  oedit  to  me  DOldly   sayS    it   IS    WOrse  in  this  par- 

And  aeaich  no  ftuthcr.  ticular  than  all  his  own  plays  put  to- 

Actii.8c.4.  ^^^^j.      D^den»g    Worka,    Scott's 

Other  parallel  passages  might  be  ed.,  London,   1808,  8vo.,  Vol.  XL, 

cited ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  p.  239. 

that  there  is  one  striking  diiference  '  In  the  Aprobacion,  dated  Sept.  9, 

between  the  two;    for  that,  whereas  1616,  ed.  1802,  Tom.  I.  p.  vii. 

the  Persiles  is  a  book  of  great  purity  ^  This  may  be  fairly  suspected  from 

of  thought  and  feeling,  **  The  Custom  the  beginning  of  the  48th  chapter  of 

of  the  Country  "  is  one  of  the  most  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote. 
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Heliodorus.  *  He  calls  what  he  produced  "  A  Northern 
Romance,"  and  makes  its  principal  story  consist  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda, — the  first  the  son  of  a 
king  of  Iceland,  and  the  second  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Friesland, — ^laying  the  scene  of  one  half  of  his  fiction  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  other  half  in  ttie  South. 
He  has  some  faint  ideas  of  the  sea-kings  and  pirates  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  but  very  little  of  the  geography  of  the 
countries  that  produced  them,;  and  as  for  his  savage  men 
and  frozen  islands,  and  the  wild  and  strange  adventures  he 
imagines  to  have  passed  among  them,  nothing  can  be  more 
fantastic  and  incredible. 

In  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  through  which  his  hero 
and  heroine — disguised  as  they  are  from  first  to  last  under 
the  names  of  Periandro  and  Auristela — make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  we  get  rid  of  most  of  the  extravagances  which 
deform  the  earlier  portion  of  the  romance.  The  whole, 
however,  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  tales,  showing,  indeed, 
an  imagination  quite  astonishing  in  an  old  man  like  Cer- 
vantes, already  past  his  grand  climacteric, — a  man,  too, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  broken  down  by  sore  calamities 
and  incurable  disease ; — but  it  is  a  labyrinth  from  which 
we  are  glad  to  be  extricated,  and  we  feel  relieved  when  the 
labours  and  trials  of  his  Persiles  and  Sigismunda  are  over, 
and  when,  the  obstacles  to  their  love  being  removed,  they 
are  happily  united  at  Rome.     No  doubt,  amidst  the  multi- 

^  Once  he  intimates  that  it  is   a  the  Persiles,  soon  .«ppeared1n  Spdn. 

translation,    but  does  not  say  from  The  first  is  the' '  HistoriadeHipdlito 

what  language.  (See  opening  of  Book  y  Aminta  "  of  Francisco  de  Quintana, 

II.)  An  acute  and  elegant  critic  of  (Madrid,  1627,  4to.,)  divided  into 

our  own  time  says,  <'  Des  naufrages,  eight  books,  with  a  good  deal  of 

des  d^erts,  des  descentes  par  mer,  et  poetry  intermixed.       The  other  is 

des  ravissements,  c'est  done  toujours  ''  Eustorgio   y    Clorilene,    Historia 

plus  ou  moins  Tancien  roman  d^H^-  Hoscovica,'*  by  Enrique  Suarez  de 

liodore.*'  (Sainte  Beuve,   Critiques,  Mendozay  Figueroa,  (1629,)  inthir- 

Paris,  1839,  Svo.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  173.)  teen  books,  with  a  hint  of  a  oontinua- 


These  words  describe  more  than  haJi  tion  ;   but  my  copy  was  printed  Ga- 

of  the  Persiles  and  Sigbmanda.  Two  rago9a,  1666,  4to.     Both  are  written 

imitations  of  the  Persiles,  or,  at  any  in  bad  taste,  and  have  no  value  as  fie- 

rate,  two  imitations  of  the  Greek  ro-  tions.    The  latter  seems  to  have  been 

manoe  which  was  the  chief  model  of  plainly  suggested  by  the  Persiles. 
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tude  of  separate  sto;ries  with  which  this  wild  work  is 
crowded,  several  are  graceful  in  themselves,  and  others 
are  interesting  because  they  contain  traces  of  Cervantes's 
experience  of  life,  •  while,  through  the  whole,  his  style  is 
more  carefully  finished,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  of  his 
works.  But,  after  all,  it  is  far  from  being  what  he  and  his 
friends  fancied  it  was, — a  model  of  this  peculiar  style  of 
fiction,  and  the  best  of  his  works. 

This  honour,  if  we  may  trust  the  uniform  testimony  of 
two  centuries,  belongs,  beyond  question,  to  his  Don  Quixote, 
the  work  which,  above  all  others,  not  merely  of  his  own  age, 
but  of  all  modern  times,  bears  most  deeply  the  impression 
of  the  national  character  it  represents,  and  has,  therefore, 
in  return,  enjoyed  a  degree  and  extent  of  national  favour 
never  granted  to  any  other. ''  When  Cervantes  began  to 
write  it,  is  wholly  uncertain.  For  twenty  years  preceding 
the  appearance  of  the  First  Part  he  printed  nothing ;  ®  and 
the  little  we  know  of  him,  during  that  long  and  dreary 
period  of  his  life,  shows  only  how  he  obtained  a  hard  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  family  by  common  business 
agencies,  which,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  were  gene- 
rally of  trifling  importance,  and  which,  we  are  sure,  were 

'  From  the  beginning  of  Book  III. ,  in  his  very  pleasant  book,  (Rambles 

we  find   that  the  action  of  Perailes  in  the   Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote, 

and  Sigismanda  is  laid  in  the  time  of  London,  1837,  8vo.,  p.  26,)  that ''  no 

Philip  II.  or  Philip  III.,  when  there  Spaniard  is  entirely  ignorant  of  Cer- 

was  a  Spanish  viceroy  in  Lisbon,  and  vantes.'*    At  least  none  I  ever  ques- 

the  travels  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in  tioned  on  the  subject — and  their  num- 

the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy  seem  to  ber  was  great  in  the  lower  conditions 

be,  in  fact,  Cervantes's  own  recollec-  of  society  —  seemed  to  be  entirely 

tions  of  the  journey  he  made  through  ignorant  what  sort  of  personages  were 

the  same   countries    in  his    youth ;  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza. 
while  Chaptere  10  and  11  of  Book  *  He  felt  this  himself  as  a  dreaipr 

III.  show  bitter  traces  of  his  Al^-  interval  in  his  life,  for  he  says  in  his 

rine  captivity.     His  familiarity  with  Prdlogo :  *'  Al  cabo  de  tantos  aftos  co- 

Portugiu,  as  seen  in  this  work,  should  mo  ha,  que  duermo  en  el  silencio  del 

also  be  noticed.    Frequently,  indeed,  dvido,"  etc.     In  fact,  from  1584  till 

as  in  almost  everything  else  he  wrote,  1605  he  had  printed  nothing  except  a 

we    meet  intimations    and   passages  few  short  poems  of  little  value,  and 

from  his  own  life.  seems  to  nave  been  wholly  occupied 

'  My  own  experience  in  Spain  fully  in  painful  struggles  to  secure  a  sub- 
corroborates  the  suggestion  of  Inglis,  sistence. 

VOL.  II,  H 
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sometimes  distressing  in  their  consequences.  The  tradition, 
therefore,  of  his  persecutions  in  La  Mancha,  and  his  own 
averment  that  the  Don  Quixote  was  begun  in  a  prison,  are 
all  the  hints  we  have  received  concerning  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  first  imagined ;  and  that  such  circum- 
stances should  have  tended  to  such  a  result  is  a  striking  fact 
in  the  history,  not  only  of  Cervantes,  but  of  the  human 
mind,  and  shows  how  diflTerent  was  his  temperament  from 
that  commonly  found  in  men  of  genius. 

His  purpose  in  writing  the  Don  Quixote  has  sometimes 
been  enlarged  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  refined  criticism,  until 
it  has  been  made  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  endless  con- 
trast between  the  poetical  and  the  prosaic  in  our  natures, 
— between  heroism  and  generosity  on  one  side,  as  if  they 
were  mere  illusions,  and  a  cold  selfishness  on  the  other, 
as  if  it  were  the  truth  and  reality  of  life.  •  But  this  is  a 
metaphysical  conclusion  drawn  from  views  of  the  work  at 
once  imperfect  and  exaggerated ;  a  conclusion  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  was  not  given  to  a  satire  so 
philosophical  and  generalizing,  and  contrary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Cervantes  himself,  as  we  follow  it  from  the  time 
when  he  first  became  a  soldier,  through  all  his  trials  in  Al- 
giers, and  down  to  the  moment  when  his  warm  and  trusting 
heart  dictated  the  Dedication  of  "Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda  "  to  the  Count  de  Lemos.  His  whole  spirit,  indeed, 
seems  rather  to  have  been  filled  with  a  cheerful  confidence 
in  human  virtue,  and  his  whole  bearing  in  life  seems  to 
have  been  a  contradiction  to  that  discouraging  and 
saddening  scorn  for  whatever  is  elevated  and  generous, 
which  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Don  Quixote  necessarily 
implies.  ^® 

•  This  idea  is  found  partly  deve-  TEurope,   Paris,    1813,   8vo.,  Tom. 

loped  by  Bouterwek,  (Geschichte  der  III.  pp.  339-343. 

Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit,  Gbttingen,  "  Many  other  interpretations  have 

1803,  8vo.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  335-337,)  been  given  to  the  Don  Quixote.   One 

and  fully  set  forth  and  defended  by  of  the  most  absurd  is  that  of  Daniel 

Sismondi,  with  his  accustomed  elo-  De  Foe,  who  declares  it  to  be  '*  an 

quence.     Litt^rature   du    Midi    de  emblematic  history  of,  and  a  just  sa- 
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Nor  does  he  himself  permit  us  to  give  to  his  romance 
any  such  secret  meaning ;  for,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
work,  he  announces  it  to  be  his  sole  purpose  to  break  down 
the  vogue  and  authority  of  books  of  chivalry,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  whole,  he  declares  anew,  in  his  own  person,  that 
"  he  had  had  no  other  desire  than  to  render  abhorred  of 
men  the  false  and  absurd  stories  contained  in  books  of  chi- 
valry," "  exulting  in  his  success  as  an  achievement  of  no 
small  moment:  and  such,  in  fact,  it  was;  for  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  the  fanaticism  for  these  romances  was 
so  great  in  Spain,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  have 
become  matter  of  alarm  to  the  more  judicious.  Many  of 
the  distinguished  contemporary  authors  speak  of  its  mis- 
chiefe,  and  among  the  rest  the  venerable  Luis  de  Granada, 
and  Malon  de  Chaide,  who  wrote  the  eloquent  "  Conver- 
sion of  Mary  Magdalen/'**  Guevara,  the  learned  and 
fortunate  courtier  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  declares  that  "  men 
did  read  nothing  in  his  time  but  such  shameful  books  as 
*Amadis  de  Gaula,'    *  Tristan,'    ^Primaleon,'    and    the 

tire    upon,    the    Duke    de    Medina  thus  be  called  in  question  by  the  spirit 

Sidonia,  a  person  very  remarkable  at  of  an  over-reiined  criticism  two  cen- 

that  time  in  Spun."     (Wilson's  Life  turies  after  his  death.     D.  Vicente 

of  De  Foe,  London,  1830,  8vo.,  Vol.  Salvd   has   partly,   but  not  wholly, 

III.  p.  437,  note.)   The  **  Buscapid  "  avoided  this  difficulty  in  an  ingenious 

— ^if  there  ever  was  such  a  publication  and  pleasant  essay  on  the  question, 

— pretended  that  it  set  forth  **  some  **  Whether  the  Don  Quixote  has  yet 

of  the  undertakings  and  gallantries  of  been  judged  according  to  its  merits  ?*' 

the  Emperor  Charles  V."     See  Ap-  — ^in  which  he  maintdns  that  Cer- 

pendix  (D).  vantes  did  not  intend  to  satirize  the 

"  In  the  Prulogo  to  the  First  Part  substance  and  essence  of   books  of 

he  says,  ^'  No  mira  dmas  que  &  dcs-  chivalry,   but    only  to  purge   away 

hacer  la  autoridad  y  cabida,  que  en  el  their  absurdities  and  improbabilities ; 

mtfndo  y  eiid  vulgo  tiencn  los  libros  and  that,  after  all,  he  nas  ffiven  us 

de  Caballerfas ;"  and  he  ends  the  Se-  only  anotlier  romance  of  the  same 

cond  Part,  ten  years  afterwards,  with  class,  which  has  mined  the  fortunes  of 

these  remarkable  words :  **iVo  ha  Mo  all  its   predecessors  by  being  itself 

otro  mi  deseOf  que  poner  en  aborreci-  immensely  in  advance  of  them  all. 

miento  de  los  hombres  las  fingidas  y  Ochoa,  Apuntes  para  una  Biblioteca, 

disparatadas  historias  de  los  libros  de  Paris,  1842,  8vo.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  728- 

Cabolleruis,  (}ue  por  las  de  mi  verda-  740. 

dero  Don  Quixote  van  ^a  tropezando,  ^*  S(mbolo  de  la  F6,  Parte  II.  cap. 

y  han  de  caer  del  todo  sm  duda  aleuna.  17,  near  the  end.     Conversion  de  la 

Vale."     It  seems  really  hard  that  a  Magdalena,  1592,  Prologo  al  Letor. 

great  man's  word  of  honour  should  Both  are  strong  in  their  censures. 

h2 
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like 


13 


the  acute  author  of  "The  Dialogue  on  Lan- 


guages *'  says  that  "  the  ten  years  he  passed  at  court  he 
wasted  in  studying  *  Florisando,*  *  Lisuarte/  *  The  Knight 
of  the  Cross,*  and  other  such  books,  more  than  he  can 
name ;"  **  and  from  different  sources  we  know  what,  indeed, 
we  may  gather  from  Cervantes  himself,  that  many  who 
read  these  fictions  took  them  for  true  histories.  ^*  At  last 
they  were  deemed  so  noxious,  that,  in  1553,  they  were 
prohibited  by  law  from  being  printed  or  sold  in  the  Ame- 
rican colonies;  and  in  1555  the  same  prohibition,  and 
even  the  burning  of  all  copies  of  them  extant  in  Spain 
itselfj  was  earnestly  asked  for  by  the  Cortes. "  The  evil, 
in  fact,  had  become  formidable,  and  the  wise  began  to 
see  it. 

To  destroy  a  passion  that  had  struck  its  roots  so  deeply 
in  the  character  of  all  classes  of  men, "  to  break  up  the 
only  reading  which   at   that  time   could   be  considered 


*•■  **  Vemos,  que  ya  no  se  ocupan 
los  hombres  sino  en  leer  libros  que  es 
afFrenta  nombrarlos,  como  son  A  madia 
de  Gaula,  Tristan  de  Leonis,  Prima- 
leon,"  etc.  Argument  to  the  Aviso 
de  Privados,  Obras  de  Ant.  de 
Guevara,  Yalladolid,  1545,  folio,  f. 
clviii.  b. 

^*  The  passage  is  too  long  to  be 
conveniently  cited,  but  it  is  very  se- 
vere. See  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Orfgenes, 
Tom.  II.  pp.  157,  158. 

>*  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  226-231. 
But,  besides  what  is  said  there,  Fran- 
cisco de  Portugal,  who  died  in  1632, 
tells  us  in  his  ^'  Arte  de  Galanteria," 
(Lisboa,  1670,  4to.,  p.  96,)  that 
Simon  de  Silveira  (I  suppose  the 
Portuguese  poet  who  lived  about 
1500;  Barbosa,  Tom.  III.  p.  722) 
once  swore  upon  the  Evangelists,  that 
be  believed  tne  whole  of  me  Amadis 
to  be  true  history. 

**  Clemencin,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
zi.-xvi.,  cites  many  other  proofs  of 
the  passion  for  books  of  chivalry  at 
that  period  in  Spain ;  adding  a  refer- 
ence to  the  '*  Recopilacion  de  Leyes 


de  ks  Indias,"  Lib.  I.  Tft.  24,  Ley  4, 
for  the  law  of  1553,  and  printing  at 
length  the  very  curious  petition  of  the 
Cortes  of  1555,  which  I  have  not  seen 
anywhere  else,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably have  produced  the  law  it 
demanded,  if  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor,  the  same  year,  had  not  pre- 
vented all  action  upon  the  matter. 

^  Allusions  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
lower  classes  on  the  subject  of  books 
of  chivalry  are  happily  introduced  into 
Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  32,  and  in 
other  places.  It  extended,  too,  to 
those  better  bred  and  informed.  Fran- 
cisco de  Portugal,  in  the  "  Arte  de 
Galanteria,"  cited  in  a  preceding  note, 
and  written  before  1632,  tells  Uic  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — "  A  knight  came 
home  one  day  from  the  chace  and 
found  his  wife  and  daughters  and 
their  women  ciying.  Surprised  and 
grieved,  he  asked  them  it  any  child 
or  relation  were  dead.  *  No,*  they 
answered,  suffocated  with  tears. — 
*  Why,  then,  do  you  weep  so  ?'  he 
rejoined,  still  more  amazed;  'Sir,* 
they  replied,  '  Amadis  is  d<»d.* 
They  had  read  so  far.''    P.  96. 


moijcz^^^ 
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widely  popular  and  fashionable,  **  was  certainly  a  bold 
undertaking,  and  one  that  marks  anything  rather  than  a 
scornfol  or  broken  spirit,  or  a  want  of  faith  in  what  is 
most  to  be  valued  in  our  common  nature.  The  great 
wonder  is  that  Cervantes  succeeded ;  but  that  he  did  there 
>,  is  no  question.    No  book  of  chivalry  was  written  after  the 

appearance  of  Don  Quixote  in  1605 ;  and  from  the 
same  date,  even  those  already  enjoying  the  greatest  favour 
ceased,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  to  be 
reprinted ;  ^'  so  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  they 
have  been  constantly  disappearing,  until  they  are  now 
among  the  rarest  of  literary  curiosities; — a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  pdwer  of  genius  to  destroy,  by  a  single 
well-timed  blow,  an  entire  department,  and  that,  too,  a 
flourishing  and  favoured  one,  in  the  literature  of  a  great 
and  proud  nation. 

The  general  plan  Cervantes  adopted  to  accomplish  this 
object,  without,  perhaps,  foreseeing  its  whole  course,  and 
still  less  all  its  results,  was  simple  as  well  as  original.  In 
1605*'*  he  published  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  in 
which  a  country  gentleman  of  La  Mancha — full  of  genuine 

"  Cervantes  himself,  as  his  Don  that  was  written  in  Spain,  and  adds, 
Quixote  amply  proves,  must,  at  some  that,  after  1605,  ^*no  se  publicd  de 
peiiod  of  his  life,  have  been  a  devoted  nuevo  libro  alguno  de  caballerfas,  y 
reader  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  cfe/oron  dlereimprimirselosanteriores." 
How  minute  and  exact  his  knowledge  (p.  xxi.)  To  this  remark  of  Cle- 
of  them  was,  may  be  seen,  among  mencin,  however,  there  are  ex- 
other  passages,  from  one  at  the  end  of  ceptions.  For  instance,  the  ^'  Ge- 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Part  First,  nealogia  de  la  Toledana  Discreta, 
where,  speaking  of  Gasabal,  the  Primera  Parte,"  por  Eugenio  Mar- 
esquire  of  Galaor,  he  observes  that  tinez,  a  tale  of  chivalry  in  octave 
his  name  is  mentioned  but  once  in  stanzas,  was  reprinted  in  1608;  and 
the  history  of  Amadis  of  Gaul;— a  **  El  Caballero  del  Febo,"  and 
fact  which  the  indefatigable  Mr.  ^'  Claridiano,"  his  son,  are  extant 
Bowie  took  the  pains  to  verify,  in  editions  of  1617.  The  period  of  the 
when  reading  that  huge  romance,  passion  for  such  books  m  Spain  can 
See  his  **  Letter  to  Dr.  Percy,  on  a  be  readily  seen  in  the  Bibliographical 
New  and  Classical  Edition  of  Don  Catalogue,  and  notices  of  them  by 
Quixote."  London,  1777,  4to.,  p.  Salvd,  in  the  Repertorio  Americano, 
26.  London,  1827,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  29-74. 

"  Clemencin,  in  his  Preface,  notes  It  was  eminently  the  sixteenth  cen- 

"D.  Policisne  de  Boccia,"  printed  tury. 

in  1602,  as  the  last  book  of  chivalry  «"  Sec  Appendix  (E). 
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Castilian  honour  and  enthusiasm,  gentle  and  dignified  in 
his  character,  trusted  by  his  friends,  and  loved  by  his 
dependants — is  represented  as  so  completely  crazed  by 
long  reading  the  most  famous  books  of  chivalry,  that 
he  believes  them  to  be  true,  and  feels  himself  called  on 
to  become  the  impossible  knight-errant  they  describe, — 
nay,  actually  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  defend  the 
oppressed  and  avenge  the  injured,  like  the  heroes  of  his 
romances. 

To  complete  his  chivalrous  equipment — which  he  had 
begun  by  fitting  up  for  himself  a  suit  of  armour  strange  to 
his  century — he  took  an  esquire  out  of  his  neighbourhood ; 
a  middle-aged  peasant,  ignorant  and  credulous  to  excess, 
but  of  great  good-nature ;  a  glutton  and  a  liar ;  selfish  and 
gross,  yet  attached  to  his  master ;  shrewd  enough  occasion- 
ally to  see  the  folly  of  their  position,  but  always  amusing, 
and  sometimes  mischievous,  in  his  interpretations  of  it. 
These  two  sally  forth  from  their  native  village  in  search  of 
adventures,  of  which  the  excited  imagination  of  the  knight, 
turning  windmills  into  giants,  solitary  inns  into  castles,  and 
galley-slaves  into  oppressed  gentlemen,  finds  abundance 
wherever  he  goes;  while  the  esquire  translates  them  all 
into  the  plain  prose  of  truth  with  an  admirable  simplicity, 
quite  unconscious  of  its  own  humour,  and  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  its  contrast  with  the  lofly  and  courteous 
dignity  and  magnificent  illusions  of  the  superior  personage. 
There  could,  of  course,  be  but  one  consistent  termination 
of  adventures  like  these.  The  knight  and  his  esquire 
suffer  a  series  of  ridiculous  discomfitures,  and  are  at  last 
brought  home,  like  madmen,  to  their  native  village,  where 
Cervantes  leaves  them,  with  an  intimation  that  the  story  of 
their  adventures  is  by  no  means  ended. 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Cervantes  and  nothing 
of  his  hero,  till  eight  years  afterwards,  in  July,  1613, 
when  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  his  Tales,  where  he  dis- 
tinctly announces  a  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote.     But 
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before  this  Second  Part  could  be  published,  and  indeed 
before  it  was  finished,  a  person  calling  himself  Alonso 
Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  who  seems,  from  some  pro- 
vincialisms in  his  style,  to  have  been  an  Aragonese,  and 
who,  from  other  internal  evidence,  is  suspected  to  have 
been  a  Dominican  monk,  came  out,  in  the  summer  of 
1614,  with  what  he  impertinently  called  "  The  Second 
Volume  of  the  Ingenious  Knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.""^ 

Two  things  are  remarkable  in  relation  to  this  book. 
The  first  is,  that,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  its  author's 
name  should  not  have  been  known  to  many,  and  especially 
to  Cervantes  himself,  still  it  is  only  by  remote  conjecture 
that  it  has  been  sometimes  assigned  to  Luis  de  Aliaga, 
the  king's  confessor,  a  person  whom,  from  his  influence  at 
court,  it  might  not  have  been  deemed  expedient  openly 
to  attack;  and  sometimes  to  Juan  Blanco  de  Paz,  a 
Dominican  friar,  who  had  been  an  enemy  of  Cervantes 
in  Algiers.  The  second  is,  that  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  hints  of  the  plan  Cervantes  was  pursuing  in  his 
Second  Part,  then  imfinished,  and  to  have  used  them  in 
an  unworthy  manner,  especially  in  making  Don  Alvaro 
Tarfe  play  substantially  the  same  part  that  is  played  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  towards  Don  Quixote,  and  in 
carrying  the  knight  through  an  adventure  at  an  inn  with 
play-actors  rehearsing  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  dramas, 

•*  Cervantes  reproaches  Avellaneda  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,"  etc., 

with  being  an  Aragonese,  becabse  he  (Tarragona,  1614, 12mo.,)  and  printed 

sometimes  omits  the  article  where  it  so  that  it  matches  venr  well  with 

a  Castilian  would  insert  it.     (Don  the  Valencian  edition,  1605,  of  the 

Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  69.)    The  rest  Fu^t    Part    of    the    genuine    Don 

of  the  discussion  about  him  is  found  Quixote ; — both   of  which    I    have, 

in  Pellicer,  Vida,  pp.  dvi.-clxv. ;  in  There  are  editions  of  it,    Madrid, 

Navarrete,  Vida,  pp.  144-151 ;  in  Cle-  1732  and  1806 ;  and  a  translation  hj 

mencin's  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  Le  Sage,  1704,  in  which,— after  his 

59,  notes ;  and  in  Adolfo  de  Castro's  manner  of  transkting,— he  alters  and 

CondeDuqucdeOIivares,  Cadiz,  1846,  enlarges  the  original  work  with  little 

8vo.,  pp.  11,  etc.    This  Avellaneda,  ceremony  or  good  faith.    The  edition 

whoever  he  was,  called  his  book  *'&-  of  1806,  in  2  vols.   12mo.,   is  ez- 

gtmdo  Tomo  del  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  purgated. 
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almost  exactly  like  the  adventure  with  the  puppet-show 
man  so  admirably  imagined  by  Cervantes. " 

But  this  is  all  that  can  interest  us  about  the  book, 
which,  if  not  without  merit  in  some  respects,  is  generally 
low  and  dull,  and  would  now  be  forgotten,  if  it  were  not 
connected  with  the  fame  of  Don  Quixote.  In  its  Preface, 
Cervantes  is  treated  with  coarse  indignity,  his  age,  his 
sufferings,  and  even  his  honourable  wounds,  being  sneered 
at ;  ^  and  in  the  body  of  the  book,  the  character  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  appears  as  a  vulgar  madman,  fancying  him- 
self to  be  Achilles,  or  any  other  character  that  happened 
to  occur  to  the  author,  **  is  so  completely  without  dignity 
or  consistency,  that  it  is  clear  the  writer  did  not  possess 
the  power  of  comprehending  the  genius  he  at  once  basely 
libelled  and  meanly  attempted  to  supplant.  The  best 
parts  of  the  work  ar^  those  in  which  Sancho  is  introduced ; 
the  worst  are  its  indecent  stories  and  the  adventures  of 
Barbara,  who  is  a  sort  of  brutal  caricature  of  the  graceful 
Dorothea,  and  whom  the  knight  mistakes  for  Queen 
Zenobia.  ^  But  it  is  almost  always  wearisome,  and  comes 
to  a  poor  conclusion  by  the  confinement  of  Don  Quixote 
in  a  madhouse.  ** 

Cervantes  evidently  did  not  receive  this  affronting  pro- 
duction until  he  was  far  advanced  in  the  composition  of 

**  Avellaneda,  c.  "26.  first  chapter,  because  the  latter  pro- 

*"  *'  Tiene  mas  lengua  que  manos/'  fesses  to  improve  upon  the  former. 

says  Avellaneda,  coarsely.  The  failure  to  do  so,   however,   is 

^  Chapter  8 ; — just  as  he  makes  obvious  enough. 
Don  Quixote  i'ancy  a  poor  peasant  in  **  The  whole  story  of   Barbara, 

his  melon-garden  to  be  Orlando  Fu-  beginning  with  Chapter  22,  and  going 

rioso  (c.  6) ;— a  little  village  to  be  nearly  through  the  remainder  of  the 

Rome  (c.  7) ; — and  its  decent  priest  work,  is  miserably  coarse  and  dull, 
alternately  Lirgando  and  the  Arch-  **  In  1824,  a  curious  attempt  was 

bishop  Turpin.      Perhaps  the   most  made,   probably  by  some  ingenious 

obvious  comparison,  and  the  iairest  Grerman,  to  add  two  chapters  more 

that  can  be  made,  between  the  two  to  Don  Quixote,  as  if  they  had  been 

Don  Quixotes  is  in  the  story  of  the  suporessed  when  the  Second  Part  was 

goats,  told  by  Sancho,  in  the  twentieth  published.  But  they  were  not  thought 

chapter  of  the   First  Part   in   Cer-  worth  printing  by  the  Spanish  Aca- 

vantes,  and  the  story  of  the  geese,  demy.     See  Don  Quixote,  ed  Cle- 

by  Sancho,  in  Avellaneda's  twenty-  mencin,  Tom.  YI.  p.  296. 
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his  Second  Part;  but  in  the  fifty-ninth  chapter,  written 
apparently  when  it  first  reached  him,  he  breaks  out  upon 
i^  and  from  that  moment  never  ceases  to  persecute  it,  in 
every  form  of  ingenious  torture,  until,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth,  he  brings  his  own  work  to  its  conclusion.  Even 
Sancho,  with  his  accustomed  humour  and  simplicity,  is 
let  loose  upon  the  unhappy  Aragonese ;  for,  having  under- 
stood from  a  chance  traveller  who  first  brings  the  book 
to  their  knowledge,  that  his  wife  is  called  in  it  Mary 
Gutierrez,  instead  of  Teresa  Fanza, — 

"  *  A  pretty  sort  of  a  history-writer,*  cried  Sancho, 
^  and  a  deal  must  he  know  of  our  afiairs,  if  he  calls  Teresa 
Fanza,  my  wife,  Mary  Gutierrez,  Take  the  book  again. 
Sir,  and  see  if  I  am  put  into  it,  and  if  he  has  changed 
my  name  too/  *  By  what  I  hear  you  say,  my  friend,' 
replied  the  stranger,  ^  you  are,  no  doubt,  Sancho  Fanza, 
the  esquire  of  Don  Quixote/  *  To  be  sure  I  am,* 
answered  Sancho,  *  and  proud  of  it  too.*  *  Then,  in 
truth,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  this  new  author  does  not 
treat  you  with  the  propriety  shown  in  your  own  person ; 
he  makes  you  a  glutton  and  a  fool ;  not  at  all  amusing, 
and  quite  another  thing  from  the  Sancho  described  in  the 
first  part  of  your  master's  history.'  '  Well,  Heaven  foi> 
give  him  I '  said  Sancho ;  ^  but  I  think  he  might  have  lefl 
me  in  my  corner,  without  troubling  himself  about  me ;  for. 
Let  him  play  that  knows  the  way;  and,  Saint  Peter  at 
Rome  is  well  off  at  home.^ "  *' 

Stimulated  by  the  appearance  of  this  rival  work,  as 
well  as  offended  with  its  personalities,  Cervantes  ui^ed 
forward  his  own,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  somewhat 
hurried  air,  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  sooner  than  he  had 
intended.**  At  any  rate,  as  early  as  February,  1615,  it 
was  finished,  and  was  published  in  the  following  autumn ; 
after  which  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Avellaneda,  though 

•^  Parte  II.  c.  59.  ^  Sec  Appendix  (E). 
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he  had  intimated  his  purpose  to  exhibit  Don  Quixote  in 
another  series  of  adventures  at  Avila,  Valladolid,  and 
Salamanca,  *•  This,  indeed,  Cervantes  took  some  pains 
to  prevent;  for — besides  a  little  changing  his  plan,  and 
avoiding  the  jousts  at  Saragossa,  because  Avellaneda  had 
carried  his  hero  there  *® — he  finally  restores  Don  Quixote, 
through  a  severe  illness,  to  his  right  mind,  and  makes  him 
renounce  all  the  follies  of  knight-errantry,  and  die,  like  a 
peaceful  Christian,  in  his  own  bed ; — thus  cutting  off  the 
possibility  of  another  continuation  with  the  pretensions  of 
the  first. 

This  latter  half  of  Don  Quixote  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  proverb  Cervantes  cites  in  it, — that  second  parts  were 
never  yet  good  for  much.  It  is,  in  fact,  better  than  the 
first  It  shows  more  freedom  and  vigour ;  and  if  the  cari- 
cature is  sometimes  pushed  to  the  very  verge  of  what  is 
permitted,  the  invention,  the  style  of  thought,  and,  indeed, 
the  materials  throughout,  are  richer,  and  the  finish  is  more 
exact.  The  character  of  Samson  Carrasco,  for  instance,  *^ 
is  a  very  happy,  though  somewhat  bold,  addition  to  the 
original  persons  of  the  drama ;  and  the  adventures  at  the 
castle  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  where  Don  Quixote  is 
fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  the  managements  of  Sancho 
as  governor  of  his  island ;  the  visions  and  dreams  of  the 
cave  of  Montesinos ;  the  scenes  with  Roque  Guinart,  the 
fireebooter,  and  with  Gines  de  Passamonte,  the  galley-slave 
and  puppet-show  man ;  t(^ether  with  the  mock-heroic  hos- 

**  At  the  end  of  Cap.  86.  genial,  like  the  author's  character, 

"^  When  Don  Quixote  understands  full  of  idiomatic  beauties,  and  by  no 

that  Avellaneda  has  given  an  account  means  without  blemishes.    Grarc^s,  in 

of  his  being  at  Saragossa,  he  exclaims,  his  *^  Fuerza  y  Vigor  de  la  Lengua 

*^  For  el  mismo  caso,  no  pondr^  los  Castellana,"  Tom.  II.,  Prdlogo,  as 

pies  en  Zaragoza,  7  asf  sacar^  £  la  well    as  throughout  that    excellent 

plaza  del  mundo  la  mentira  dese  his-  work,  has  ^iven  it,  perhaps,    more 

toriador  modcmo."     Parte  II.  c.  59.  uniform  praise  than   it  deserves  : — 

•*  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  4.  The  while  Clemencin,  in  his  notes,  is  very 

style  of  both  parts  of  the    genuine  rigorous  and  unpardoning  to  its  oc- 

Don  Quixote  is,  as  might  be  antici-  casional  defects, 
poted,   free,  fresh,  and  careless,* — 
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pitalities  of  Don  Antonio  Moreno  at  Barcelona,  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  knight  there,  are  all  admirable.  In 
truth,  everything  in  this  Second  Part,  especially  its  gene- 
ral outline  and  tone,  show  that  time  and  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess he  had  not  before  known  had  ripened  and  perfected 
the  strong  manly  sense  and  sure  insight  into  human  nature 
which  are  visible  everywhere  in  the  works  of  Cervantes, 
and  which  here  become  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  whose  foundations  had  been  laid,  dark  and  deep, 
amidst  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  his  various  life. 

But  throughout  both  parts,  Cervantes  shows  the  im- 
pulses and  instincts  of  an  original  power  with  most  dis- 
tinctness in  his  development  of  the  characters  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho;  characters  in  whose  contrast  and 
opposition  is  hidden  the  full  spirit  of  his  peculiar  humour, 
and  no  small  part  of  what  is  most  characteristic  of  the  en- 
tire fiction.  They  are  his  prominent  personages.  He 
delights,  therefore,  to  have  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  firont  of  his  scene.  They  grow  visibly  upon  his  favour 
as  he  advances,  and  the  fondness  of  his  liking  for  them 
makes  him  constantly  produce  them  in  lights  and  relations 
as  little  foreseen  by  himself  as  they  are  by  his  readers. 
The  knight,  who  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended 
for  a  parody  of  the  Amadis,  becomes  gradually  a  detached, 
separate,  and  wholly  independent  personage,  into  whom  is 
infiised  so  much  of  a  generous  and  elevated  nature,  such 
gentleness  and  delicacy,  such  a  pure  sense  of  honour,  and 
such  a  warm  love  for  whatever  is  noble  and  good,  that  we 
feel  almost  the  same  attachment  to  him  that  the  barber  and 
the  curate  did,  and  are  almost  as  ready  as  his  family  was 
to  mourn  over  his  death. 

The  case  of  Sancho  is  again  very  similar,  and  perhaps 
in  some  respects  stronger.  At  first,  he  is  introduced  as 
the  opposite  of  Don  Quixote,  and  used  merely  to  bring 
out  his  master's  peculiarities  in  a  more  striking  relief.  It 
is  not  until  we  have  gone  through  nearly  half  of  the  First 
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Part  that  he  utters  one  of  those  proverbs  which  form  after- 
wards the  staple  of  his  conversation  and  humour ;  and  it  is 
not  till  the  opening  of  the  Second  Part,  and,  indeed,  not 
till  he  comes  forth,  in  all  his  mingled  shrewdness  and  cre- 
dulity, as  governor  of  Barataria,  that  his  character  is  quite 
developed  and  completed  to  the  full  measure  of  its  gro- 
tesque, yet  congruous,  proportions. 

Cervantes,  in  truth,  came,  at  last,  to  love  these  crea- 
tions of  his  marvellous  power,  as  if  they  were  real,  familiar 
personages,  and  to  speak  of  them  and  treat  them  with  an 
earnestness  and  interest  that  tend  much  to  the  illusion  of 
his  readers.  Both  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  are  thus 
brought  before  us,  like  such  living  realities,  that  at  this 
moment  the  figures  of  the  crazed,  gaunt,  dignified  knight 
and  of  his  round,  selfish,  and  most  amusing  esquire  dwell 
bodied  forth  in  the  imaginations  of  more,  among  all  con- 
ditions of  men  throughout  Christendom,  than  any  other  of 
the  creations  of  human  talent  The  greatest  of  the  great 
poets — Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton — have  no 
doubt  risen  to  loftier  heights,  and  placed  themselves  in 
more  imposing  relations  with  the  noblest  attributes  of  our 
nature;  but  Cervantes — always  writing  under  the  un- 
checked impulse  of  his  own  genius,  and  instinctively  con- 
centrating in  his  fiction  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  nation — ^has  shown  himself  of  kindred  to  all 
times  and  all  lands ;  to  the  humblest  degrees  of  cultivation 
as  well  as  to  the  highest ;  and  has  thus,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  received  in  return  a  tribute  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  from  the  universal  spirit  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that,  when  he  had  finished 
such  a  work,  he  was  insensible  to  what  he  had  done.  In- 
deed, there  are  passages  in  the  Don  Quixote  itself  which 
prove  a  consciousness  of  his  own  genius,  its  aspirations,  and 
its  power.  ^     And  yet  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  care- 

"  The  concluding  passages  of  the      and  this  is  the  tone  of  his  criticism 
work,  for  instance,  arc  in  this  tone ;      on  Avellaneda.  I  do  not  count  in  the 
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lessnessesy  blemishes,  and  contradictions  scattered  through 
it,  which  seem  to  show  him  to  have  been  almost  indiflFerent 
to  contemporary  success  or  posthumous  fame.  His  plan, 
which  he  seems  to  have  modified  more  than  once  while 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  is  loose  and  dis- 
jointed ;  his  style,  though  full  of  the  richest  idiomatic  beau- 
ties, abounds  with  inaccuracies ;  and  the  facts  and  incidents 
that  make  up  his  fiction  are  fiill  of  anachronisms,  which 
Los  Rios,  Pellicer,  and  Eximeno  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  reconcile,  either  with  the  main  current  of  the 
story  itself,  or  with  one  another.  ^  Thus,  in  the  First 
Part,  Don  Quixote  is  generally  represented  as  belonging 


same  sense  the  passage,  in  the  Se- 
cond Part,  c.  16,  in  wmch  Don  Quix- 
ote Ls  made  to  boast  that  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  had  been  printed  of  the 
First  Part,  and  that  tnirty  thousand 
thousands  would  follow ;  for  this  is 
intended  as  the  mere  rhodomontade  of 
the  hero's  foUj ;  but  I  confess  I  think 
Cenrantes  is  somewhat  in  earnest 
when  he  makes  Sancho  say  to  his 
master,  *'  I  will  lay  a  wager,  that, 
before  lon^,  there  will  not  be  a  two- 
penny eatmg-house,  a  hedge  tavern, 
or  a  poor  inn,  or  barber's  shop,  where 
the  nistory  of  what  we  have  done 
shall  not  be  painted  and  stuck  up." 
Parte  II.  c.  71. 

"*  Los  Rios,  in  his  *'  Anilisis,*' 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Acade- 
my, 1780,  undertakes  to  defend  Cer- 
vantes on  the  authority  of  the  ancients, 
as  if  the  Don  Quixote  were  a  poem, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Pellicer,  in  the  fourth  section  of  his 
"  Discurso  Preliminar"  to  his  edition 
of  Don  Quixote,  1797,  follows  much 
the  same  course ;  besides  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  volume,  he  gives  what 
he  gravely  calls  a  *'  Geographico-his- 
torical  Description  of  the  Travels  of 
Don  Quixote,"  accompanied  with  a 
map ;  as  if  some  of  Cervantes*s  geo-  - 
ffraphy  were  not  impossible,  and  as  if 
hair  his  localities  were  to  be  found 
anywhere  but  in  the  imaginations  of 
his  readers.  On  the  ground  of  such 
irregularities  in  his  geography,  and 


on  other  grounds  equally  absurd,  Ni- 
cholas Perez,  a  Valencian,  attacked 
Cervantes  in  the  "  Anti-Quixote,"  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1805,  but  was  followed  by  none  of 
the  five  that  were  intended  to  com- 
plete it ;  and  received  an  answer,  quite 
satisfactory,  but  more  severe  than  was 
needful,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  at 
Madrid  in  1806,  12mo.,  by  J.  A. 
Pellicer,  without  his  name,  entitled 
"  Exdmen  Crftico  del  Tomo  Primero 
de  el  Anti-Quixote."  And  finally, 
Don  Antonio  Eximeno,  in  his  *^  Apo- 
logia de  Miguel  de  Cervantes," 
^Madrid,  1806,  12mo.,)  excuses  or 
acfends  everything  in  the  Don  Quix- 
ote, giving  us  a  new  chronological 
plan,  (p.  60,)  with  exact  astronomical 
reckomngs,  (p.  129,)  and  maintain- 
ing, among  otner  wise  positions,  that 
Cervantes  intentionally  represented 
Don  Quixote  to  have  lived  both  in  an 
earlier  age  and  in  his  own  time,  in 
order  that  curious  readers  might  be 
confounded,  and,  after  all,  only  some 
imaginary  period  be  assigned  to  his 
hero's  achievements,  (pp.  19,  etc.) 
All  this,  I  think,  is  eminently  absurd  ; 
but  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  blind 
admiration  with  which  Cervantes  was 
idolized  in  Spain  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present ;~  itself  partly  a  result 
of  the  coldness  with  which  he  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  learned  of  his 
countrymen  for  nearly  a  century  pre- 
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to  a  remote  age,  and  his  history  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  an  ancient  Arabian  author;**  while,  in  the 
examination  of  his  library,  he  is  plainly  contemporary 
with  Cervantes  himself,  and,  after  his  defeats,  is  brought 
home  confessedly  in  the  year  1604.  To  add  further  to 
this  confusion,  when  we  reach  the  Second  Part,  which 
opens  only  a  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  First,  and 
continues  only  a  few  weeks,  we  .have,  at  the  side  of  the 
same  claims  of  an  ancient  Arabian  author,  a  conversation 
about  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  **  which  happened  after 
1609,  and  a  criticism  on  Avellaneda,  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1614." 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  if  still  further  to  accumulate 
contradictions  and  incongruities,  the  very  details  of  the 
story  he  has  invented  are  often  in  whimsical  conflict  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  historical  facts  to  which 
they  allude.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  scenes  which  he 
had  represented  as  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  single 
evening  and  the  following  morning  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied two  days ; "  on  another,  he  sets  a  company  down  to  a 
late  supper,  and,  after  conversations  and  stories  that  must 
have  carried  them  nearly  through  the  night,  he  says,  "  It 
began  to  draw  towards  evening."  ^    In  different  places  he 


vious  to  that  period.     Don  Quixote,  ledge  of  the  vulgar  Arabic  spoken  in 

Madrid,  1819,   8vo.,   Prdlogo  de  la  Barbary,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and 

Academia,  p.  [31.  the  Portuguese.     Like  Shakspeare, 

■*  Conde,  the  learned  author  of  the  however,  Cervantes  had  read  and  re- 

"  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Es-  membered  nearly  all  that  had  been 

pana,"  undertakes,  in  a  pamphlet  pub-  printed  in   his  own    language,   and 

lished  in  conjunction  with  J.  A.  VeU  constantly  makes  the  most  felicitous  ^ 

licer,  to  show  that  the  name  of  this  allusions  to  the  large  stores  of  his  \ 

?retended  Arabic  author,  Cid  Harnett  knowledge  of  this  sort. 
lenengdi,  is  a  combination  of  Arabic  ■*  Don  Quixote,  Parte  IL  c.  64. 

words,  meaning  nMe^  sctirical,  and         *•  The  criticism  on  Avellaneda  be- 

wUuippy.   (Carta  en  Castellano,  etc. ,  gins, as  we  have  said,  Parte  II.  c.  69. 
Madrid,  1800,    12mo.,    pjp.    16-27.)  »'  Parte  I.  c.  46. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  it  b  not  in  character  ■*  "  Lleeaba  ya  la  noche,"  he  says 

for   Cervantes   to  seek   such  refine-  in  c.  42  of  Parte  1.,  when  all  that  had 

ments,  or  to  make  such  a  display  of  occurred  from  the  middle  of  c.  37  had 

his  little  learning,  which  does  not  happened  after  they  were  set  down 

seem  to  have  extended  beyond  a  know*  to  supper. 
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calls  the  same  individual  by  different  names,  and — what  is 
rather  amusing — once  reproaches  Avellaneda  with  a  mis- 
take which  was,  after  all,  his  own.  *'  And  finally,  having 
discovered  the  inconsequence  of  saying  seven  times  that 
Sancho  was  on  his  mule  after  Gines  de  Passamonte  had 
stolen  it,  he  took  pains,  in  the  only  edition  of  the  First 
Part  that  he  ever  revised,  to  correct  two  of  his  blunders, 
— heedlessly  overlooking  the  rest ;  and  when  he  published 
the  Second  Part,  laughed  heartily  at  the  whole, — the 
errors,  the  corrections,  and  all, — as  things  of  little  conse- 
quence to  himself  or  any  body  else.  *® 

The  romance,  however,  which  he  threw  so  carelessly 
from  him,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  he  regarded  rather 
as  a  bold  effort  to  break  up  the  absurd  taste  of  his  time  for 
the  fancies  of  chivalry  than  as  any  thing  of  more  serious 
import,  has  been  established  by  an  uninterrupted,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  an  unquestioned,  success  ever  since,  both 
as  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic  fiction,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  modem  genius. 
But  though  this  may  be  enough  to  fill  the  measure  of  hu- 
man fame  and  glory,  it  is  not  all  to  which  Cervantes  is  en- 
titled ;  for,  if  we  would  do  him  the  justice  that  would  have 
been  dearest  to  his  own  spirit,  and  even  if  we  would  our- 
selves fully  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  whole  of  his  Don 
Quixote,  we  should,  as  we  read  it,  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
delightful  romance  was  not  the  result  of  a  youthful  exube- 
rance of  feeling  and  a  happy  external  condition,  nor  com- 

""  Cervantes  calls  Sancho's  wife  by  edition,  we  find  Sancho  riding  again, 

three  or  four  different  names  (Parte  1.  as  usual,  on  the  poor  beast,  which 

c.  7  and  62,  and  Parte  II.  c.  5  and  •  reappears  yet  six  other  times  out  of 

69)  ;  and  Avellaneda  having,  in  some  all  reason.     In  the  edition  of  1608, 

decree,    imitated     him,     Cervantes  Cervantes  corrected    tv>o    of   these 

makes  himself  very  merry  at  the  con-  careless  mistakes  on  leaves  109  and 

fusion  ;  not  noticing  that  the  mistake  112 ;  but  left  the  Jive  others  just  as 

was  really  his  own.  they  stood  before ;  and  in  Chapters 

*«  The  fects  referred  to  are  these.  3  and  27  of  the  Second  Part,  (ed. 

Gines  de   Passamonte,  in  the  23rd  1616,)  jests  about  the  whole  matter, 

diapter  of  Part  First,  (ed.  1606,  f.  but  shows  no  disposition  to  attempt 

108,)  steals  Sancho*s  ass.    But  hardly  further  corrections, 
three  leaves  farther  on,  in  the  same 
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posed  in  his  best  years,  when  the  spirits  of  its  author  were 
light  and  his  hopes  high ;  but  that — with  all  its  unquench- 
able and  irresistible  humour,  with  its  bright  views  of  the 
world,  and  its  cheerful  trust  in  goodness  and  virtue — it 
was  written  in  his  old  age,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  life  nearly 
every  step  of  which  had  been  marked  with  disappointed 
expectations,  disheartening  struggles,  and  sore  calamities ; 
that  he  began  it  in  a  prison,  and  that  it  was  finished  when 
he  felt  the  hand  of  death  pressing  heavy  and  cold  upon  his 
heart  If  this  be  remembered  as  we  read,  we  may  feel, 
as  we  ought  to  feel,  what  admiration  and  reverence  are 
due,  not  only  to  the  living  power  of  Don  Quixote,  but  to 
the  character  and  genius  of  Cervantes ; — if  it  be  forgotten 
or  underrated,  we  shall  fail  in  regard  to  both.  ^^ 


*^  Having  'expressed  so  strong  an 
opinion  of  Cervantes's  merits,  I  cannot 
refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  citing 
the  woras  of  the  modest  and  wise 
Sir  William  Temple,  who,  when 
speaking  of  works  of  satire,  and  re- 
buking Rabelais  for  his  indecency  and 
profaneness,  says:  ''The  matchless 
writer  of  Don  Quixote  is  much  more 


to  be  admired  for  having  made  up  so 
excellent  a  composition  of  satire  or 
ridicule  without  those  ingredients ; 
and  seems  to  be  the  best  and  highest 
strain  that  ever  has  or  will  be  reached 
by  that  vein."  Works,  London, 
1814,  8vo.,  Vol.  III.  p.  486.  See 
Appendix  (£). 
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Lopx  Ds  Vega. — His  Eablt  Lifb. — A  Soi.dub.^He  wbitss  thb  Arcadia. 
— Marsiis. — ^Has  a  D0BL.— Flibsto  Valbbcia. — Death  ophibWife. — 

He  8EBVE8  IB  THE  AbMADA. — ReTUBKS  TO  M ADBID.—  MaBBIES  AOAIK. — 

Death  op  bib  Sons. — He  becomes  Religious. — His  Position  as  a  Mav 
OP  Lrtebs. — His  Sab  Isidbo,  Hebmoscba  ]>e  Abg^uca,  Dbaqohtba, 
Pebbgbibo  bk  su  Patbia,  and  Jebusalen  CoNaVISTADA. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Cervantes  as  the  great  genius 
of  the  Spanish  nation  without  recalling  Lope  de  Vega, 
the  rival  who  far  surpassed  him  in  contemporary  popularity, 
and  rose,  during  the  lifetime  of  both,  to  a  degree  of  fame 
which  no  Spaniard  had  yet  attained,  and  which  has  been 
since  reached  by  few  of  any  country.  To  the  examination, 
therefore,  of  this  great  man's  claims — which  extend  to 
almost  every  department  of  the  national  literature — we 
naturally  turn,  after  examining  those  of  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote. 

Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  was  born  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1562,  at  Madrid,  whither  his  father  had 
recendy  removed,  almost  by  accident,  from  the  old  family 
estate  of  Vega,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Carriedo.  * 

*  There  is  a  lafe  of  Lope  de  Vega,  was  aboat  thirty  Tears  old,  and  never 

which  was  first  published  in  a  single  afterwards  ceased  to  take  an  interest 

Tolume,  by  the  third  Lord  Holland,  in  its  afiairs  and  literature.    He  was 

in  1806,  and  a^ain,  with  the  addition  much    connected    with    Jovellanos. 

of  a  Life  of  Gruillen  de  Castro,  in  two  Blanco  White,  and  oUier  distinguished 

▼olnmes,  Svo.,  London,  1817.    It  is  Spaniards;  not  a  few  of  whom,  in  the 

a  pleasant  book,  and  contains  a  good  days  of  disaster  that  fell  on  their 


notice  of  both  its  subjects,  and  judi-  countnr  during  the  French  invasion, 
cious  criticisms  on  their  wmks ;  but  it  and  tne  sub^uent  misgoyemment 
b  quite  as  interesting  for  the  glimpses  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  enjoyed  the 
it  gives  of  the  fine  accomplishments  princely  hospitality  of  Holland  House, 
and  generous  spirit  of  its  author,  who  where  the  benignant  and  frank  kind- 
spent  some  time  in  Spain  when  he  iiness  of  its  noble  master  shed  a  charm 

VOL,  n.  I 
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From  his  earliest  youth  he  discovered  extraordinary 
powers.  At  five  years  of  age,  we  are  assured  by  his 
friend  Montalvan,  that  he  could  not  only  read  Latin  as 
well  as  Spanish,  but  that  he  had  such  a  passion  for  poetry 
as  to  pay  his  more  advanced  schoolfellows  with  a  share 
of  his  breakfast  for  writing  down  the  verses  he  dictated 
to  them,  before  he  had  learned  to  do  it  for  himself. '  His 
father,  who,  he  intimates,  was  a  poet^'  and  who  was 
much  devoted  to  works  of  charity  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  left,  besides 


and  a  grace  over  what  was  moat  in- 
tellectiud  and  elevated  in  Europ 
Bocietj  that  could  be  given  by  i 
else. 

Lope's  own  account  of  his  origin 
and  birth,  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  a 
Peruvian  lady,  wno  addressed  him  in 
verse,  under  the  name  of  Aoiarylis," 
is  curious.  The  correspondence  is 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Obras 
Sueltas,  (Madrid,  1776-1779,  21  torn. 
4to.,)  Epfstolas  XV.  and  XV I. ;  and 
vras  first  printed  by  Lope,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  m  1624.  It  is  now  referred 
to  for  the  following  important  lines  :— 

Tlese  Ml  tilla  en  U  bordtda  alfombim 
De  GmMIU  el  tsIot  de  U  monUlla, 
Que  «1  ^ll«  de  Curiedo  Esp«ila  nombnu 

Alii  otto  tiempo  le  el(M»  Eepella ; 
AUi  tnye  pnndpio ;  ibm  que  imwMta 
Nicer  laniel  v  eet  oiiniildt  cafla/ 

Fidte  diaero  alll,  U  tlem  es  corta; 
Vino  mi  pedie  del  lolar  de  Vem : 
A«i  i  loa  pobrae  U  nobleia  exhorta ; 

8iinii61e  haato  Madrid,  de  leloa  ciega, 
Sa  amoroaa  moffar,  potqne  ti  qaeria 
Una  Eapaflola  Helena,  entoncea  Qriega. 
-  Hieiefon  amiatadee,  y  aqnel  dia 

Fue  piedra  en  mi  primero  ftmdamento 
La  pai  de  an  leloaa  fkntaaia. 

En  fln  por  leloa  toy ;  one  nadmiento  I 
Imai^nalde  Toa  que  liaTer  nacido 
De  tan  Inquieta  eaoaa  tah  portento. 

And  then  he  goes  on  with  a  pleasant 
account  of  his  making  verses  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak ;  of  his  early  pas- 
sion for  Raymond  Lulli,  the  metaphy. 
sical  doctor  then  so  much  in  fiishion ; 
of  his  subsequent  studies,  his  family, 
etc.  Lope  loved  to  refer  to  his  origin 
in  the  mountains.  He  speaks  of  it  in 
his  « Laurel  de  Apolo,"  (Silva 
VIIL,)  and  in  two  or  three  of  his 
plays  he  makes  his  heroes  boast  that 


they  came  from  that  part  of  Spain  to 
which  he  traced  his  own  birth. 
Thus,  in  "  La  Venganza  Venturosa," 
(Comedias,  4to.,  Madrid,  Tom.  X., 
1620,  f.  33.  b,)  Felidano,  a  high- 
spirited  old  knight,  says, — 

El  noble  aolar  qoe  lieredo, 
No  lo  dar6  A  rioo  in&me, 
Pofqne  nadie  me  lo  llame 
En  el  valle  de  Ganiedo. 

And  again,  in  the  opening  of  the 
<*  Premio  del  Bien  UMv,  *'  (4to., 
Madrid,  Tom.  XXL,  1635,  f.  159,) 
where  he  seems  to  describe  his  own 
case  and  character : — 

Nad  en  Madrid,  annqna  aon 
En  GaUdA  loa  aolaTCB 
De  mi  nadmiento  noble, 
De  mla  abaeloa  y  jpadrea. 
Fara  noble  nadmiento 
A  J  en  Bnafia  txea  paitea, 
Galieia,  Yiscaya,  Aituriaa, 
O  ya  montaiSaa  le  Ilaman. 

The  valley  of  Carriedo  is  said  to  be 
very  beautiful,  and  Mifiano,  in  his 
<*  Diccionario  GeogrAfico,"  (Madrid, 
8vo.,Tom.  II.,  1826,  p.  40,)  describes 
La  Vega  as  occupying  a  fine  position 
on  the  banks  of  tne  &ndofiana. 

'  "  Before  he  knew  how  to  write, 
he  loved  verses  so  much,"  says  Men- 
tal van,  his  friend  and  executor,  <*  that 
he  shared  his  breakfast  with  the 
older  boys,  in  order  to  get  them  to 
take  down  for  him  what  he  dictated." 
Fama  Pdstuma,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom. 
XX.  p.  28. 

'  In  the  <*  Laurel  de  Apolo"  he 
says  he  found  rough  copies  of  verses 
among  his  father's  papers,  that  seemed 
to  him  better  than  his  own^ 
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Lope,  a  son  who  perished  in  the  Armada  in  1588,  and 
a  daughter  who  died  in  160  L  In  the  period  immediately 
following  the  father's  death,  the  family  seems  to  have 
been  scattered  by  poverty ;  and  during  diis  interval  Lope 
probably  lived  with  his  unde,  the  Inquisitor,  Don  Miguel 
de  Carpio,  of  whom  he  long  afterwards  speaks  with  great 
respect* 

But  though  the  fortunes  of  his  house  were  broken, 
his  education  was  not  neglected.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Imperial  College  at  Madrid,  and  in  two  years  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  ethics  and  in  elegant  literature, 
avoiding,  as  he  tells  us,  the  mathematics,  which  he  found 
unsuited  to  his  humour,  if  not  to  his  genius.  Accomplish- 
ments, too,  were  added, — fencing,  dancing,  and  music; 
and  he  was  going  on  in  a  way  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  when,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  wild,  giddy 
desire  to  see  the  world  took  possession  of  him;  and, 
accompanied  by  a  schoolfellow,  he  ran  away  from  college. 
At  first,  they  went  on  foot  for  two  or  three  days.  Then 
they  bought  a  sorry  horse,  and  travelled  as  far  as  Astorga, 
in  the  north-western  part  of  Spain,  not  far  from  the  old 
fief  of  the  Vega  family ;  but  there,  growing  tired  of  their 
journey,  and  missing  more  seriously  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated the  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
they  determined  to  come  home.  At  Segovia,  they  at- 
tempted, in  a  silversmith's  shop,  to  exchange  some  dou- 
bloons and  a  gold  chain  for  small  coin,  but  were  suspected 
to  be  thieves  and  arrested.  The  magistrate,  however, 
before  whom  they  were  brought,  being  satisfied  that  they 
were  guilty  of  nothing  but  folly,  released  them ;  though, 
wishing  to  do  a  kindness  to  their  friends,  as  well  as  to 
themselves,  he  sent  an  officer  of  justice  to  deliver  them 
safely  in  Madrid.  ^ 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his 

«  8ee   Dedication  of  the  '*  Her-      4to.,  Tom.  XV.,  1621. 
mo8a  Ester"  in  Comcdias,  Madrid,         ^  In  the  ''  Fama  Pdstuma." 
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poetical  epistles,  he  was  serving  as  a  soldier  against  the 
Portuguese  in  Terceira ;  *  but  only  a  little  later  than  this, 
we  know  that  he  filled  some  place  about  the  person  of 
Gerdnimo  Manrique,  Bishop  of  Avila,  to  whose  kindness 
he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  much  indebted,  and  in 
whose  honour  he  wrote  several  eclogues,  and  inserted  a 
long  passage  in  his  "  Jerusalem/'  "^  Under  the  patronage 
of  Manrique,  he  was,  probably,  sent  to  the  University  of 
Alcal^  where  he  certainly  studied  some  time,  and  not 
only  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  but  was  near  submitting 
himself  to  the  irrevocable  tonsure  of  the  priesthood. " 

But,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  his  own  accounts,  he  now 
fell  in  love.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  tales  he  tells 
of  himself  in  his  "  Dorothea,"  which  was  written  in  his 
youth  and  printed  with  the  sanction  of  his  old  i^e,  he  suf- 
fered great  extremity  from  that  passion  when  he  was  only 
seventeen.     Some  of  the  stories  of  that  remarkable  dra- 


•  This  curious  passage  is  in  the 
Epistle,  or  Metro  Lvrico,  to  D.  Luis 
de  Haro,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  IX.  p. 
379 :— 

Ni  mi  ftxrtnna  mnda 
V«r  en  tre«  luatros  de  mi  edad  primera 
Con  la  eapada  dcennda 
Al  bravo  Portufcnaa  en  la  Tereera, 
Ni  deepuet  en  las  navei  EipaJiolaa 
Del  mar  Ingles  los  paeitoe  y  las  olas. 

I  do  not  quite  make  out  how  this  can 
have  happened  in  1577 ;  but  the  as- 
sertion seems  unequivocal.  Schack 
(Geschichte  der  dramatischen  Lite- 
ratur  in  Spanien,  Berlin,  1846,  8vo., 
Tom.  II.  p.  164)  thinks  the  fifteen 
yean  here  referred  to  are  intended 
to  embrace  the  fifteen  ^ears  of  Lope's 
life  08  a  soldiery  which  he  extends 
from  Lope's  eleventh  year  to  his 
twenty-sixth,— 1573  to  1688.  But 
Schack's  ^pound  for  this  is  a  mistake 
he  had  himself  previously  made  in 
supposing  the  Dedication  of  the  *'  Ga- 
tomachia"  to  be  addressed  to  Lope 
himse^;  whereas  it  is  addressed  to  his 
Sony  named  Lope^  who  served,  at  the 
age  of^teenj  under  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
The  **  Cupid   in  Arms,"  therefore, 


referred  to  in  this  Dedication,  fails  to 
prove  what  Schack  thought  it  proved ; 
and  leaves  the  *^  fifteen  years  "  as 
dark  a  point  as  ever.  See  Schack, 
pp.  167,  etc. 

'  These  are  the  ;earliest  works  of 
Lope  mentioned  by  his  eulogists  and 
biographers,  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom. 
Xx.  p.  80,)  and  must  be  dated  as 
early  as  1582  or  1683.  The  '<  Pastoral 
de  Jacinto  "  b  in  the  Comedias,  Tom. 
XVIIL,  but  was  not  printed  till 
1623. 

'  In  the  epistle  to  Doctor  Greg^rio 
de  Angulo,  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  I. 


p.  420,)  he  says :  *<  Don  Grerdnimo 
Manrique  brought  me  up.  I  studied 
in  Alcaltf,_and  took  tne  degree  of 


Bachelor ;  I  was  even  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  priest ;  but  I  fell  olindly 
in  love,  God  forgive  it ;  I  am  married 
now,  and  he  that  is  so  ill  off  feara 
nothing."  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
his  oUigations  to  Manrique  more 
warmly ;  for  instance,  in  his  Dedica- 
tion of  "  Pobreza  no  es  Vileza,"  rCo- 
medias,  4to.,  Tom.  XX.,  Maorid, 
1629,)  where  his  lang^uage  is  very 
strong. 
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matic  romance,  in  which  he  figures  under  the  name  of 
Fernando,  are,  it  may  be  hoped,  fictitious ;  *  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  others,  like  the  scene  between  the  hero 
and  Dorothea,  in  the  first  act,  the  account  of  his  weeping 
behind  the  door  with  Marfisa,  on  the  day  she  was  to  be 
married  to  another,  and  most  of  the  narrative  parts  in  the 
fourth  act,  have  an  air  of  reality  about  them  that  hardly 
permits  us  to  doubt  they  were  true,  '^  Taken  together, 
however,  they  do  him  little  credit  as  a  young  man  of 
honour  and  a  cavalier. 

From  Alcala  Lope  came  to  Madrid,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  Duke  of  Alva;  not.  as  it  has  been  generally 
supposed,  the  remorseless  favourite  of  Philip  the  Second, 
but  Antonio,  the  great  Duke  s  grandson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  ancestor's  fortunes,  without  inheriting  his 
formidable  spirit.  ^^     Lope  was  much  liked  by  his  new 


'  See  Dorotea,  Acto  I.  sc.  6,  in 
which,  hayine  coolly  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  Marfisa,  he  goes  to 
her  and  pretends  he  has  killed  one 
man  and  wounded  another  in  a  night 
brawl,  obtaining  by  this  base  false- 
hood the  unhappy  creature's  jewels, 
wliich  he  needed  to  pay  his  expenses, 
and  which  she  gave  him  out  of  her 
overflowing  affection. 

»•  Act  L  sc.  6,  and  Act  IV.  sc.  1, 
have  a  great  air  of  reality  about  them. 
But  other  parts,  like  that  of  the  dis- 
courses and  troubles  that  came  from 
giving  to  one  person  the  letter  in- 
tended for  anotner,  are  quite  too  im- 
probable, and  too  much  like  the  inven- 
tions of  some  of  his  own  plays,  to  be 
trusted.  (Act  V.  sc.  3,  etc.)  M. 
Fauriel,  however,  whose  opinion  on 
such  subjects  is  always  to  be  re- 
spected, regards  the  whole  as  true. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Sept  1, 
1839. 

"  Lord  Holland  treats  him  as  the 
old  Duke,  (Life  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
London,  1817,  2  vols.,  8vo. ;)  and 
Sonthey  (Quarterly  Review,  1817, 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  2)  undertakes  to 
show  that  it  could  be  no  other ;  while 


Nicolas  Antonio  ^Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II. 
p.  74)  speaks  as  if  he  were  doubtful, 
though  he  inclines  to  think  it  was  the 
elder.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  Lope  repeatedly  speaks  of  An- 
tonio, the  grandson^  as  his  patron; 
e.  g.  in  his  epistle  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oviedo,  where  he  says, — 

Y  yo  del  Dnqaa  ifMloiuo  dexe  el  Al^a. 
Obns  Sneltas,  Tom.  I.  p.  889. 

He,  however,  pndsed  the  elder  Duke 
abundantly  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fifth  books  of  the  "  Arcadia,*'  giving 
in  the  last  an  account  of  his  death  and 
of  the  glories  of  his  arandson,  whom 
he  again  notices  as  his  patron.  In- 
deed, the  case  is  quite  plain,  and  it  is 
only  sinffular  that  it  should  need  an 
explanation  ;  for  the  idea  of  making 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  minister 
to  Philip  II.,  a  shepherd,  seems  to  be 
a  caricature  or  an  absurdity,  or  both. 
It  is,  however,  the  common  impres- 
sion, and  may  be  again  found  in  the 
Semanario  Pintoresco,  1839,  p.  18. 
The  younger  Duke,  on  the  contrary, 
loved  letters,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  is  a  Cancian  of  his  in  the  Can- 
cionero  General  of  1573,  f.  178. 
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patron,  and  rose  to  be  his  confidential  secretary ;  living 
with  him  both  at  court  and  in  his  retirement  at  Alva, 
where  letters  seem,  for  a  time,  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  arms  and  aflPairs.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke,  he 
wrote  his  ^^  Arcadia,''  a  pastoral  romance,  making  a 
volume  of  considerable  size ;  and,  though  chiefly  in  prose, 
yet  with  poetry  of  various  kinds  freely  intermixed.  Such 
compositions,  as  we  have  seen,  were  already  in  favour  in 
Spain ; — the  last  of  them,  the  "  Galatea  *'  of  Cervantes, 
published  in  1584,  giving,  perhaps,  occasion  to  the 
Arcadia,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Most  of  them  have  one  striking  pecu- 
liarity ;  that  of  concealing,  under  the  forms  of  pastoral 
life  in  ancient  times,  adventures  which  had  really  occurred 
in  the  times  of  their  respective  authors.  The  Duke  was 
desirous  to  figure  among  these  somewhat  fantastic  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  and  therefore  induced  Lope  to 
write  the  Arcadia,  and  make  him  its  hero,  furnishing 
some  of  his  own  experiences  as  materials  for  the  work: 
at  least,  so  the  afiair  was  understood  both  in  Spain  and 
France,  when  the  Arcadia  was  published,  in  1598 ;  be- 
sides which.  Lope  himself,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  Pre- 
face to  some  miscellaneous  poems,  tells  us  expressly,  **  The 
Arcadia  is  a  true  history."  " 

But  whether  it  be  throughout  a  true  history  or  not,  it 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as 
an  imitation  of  its  popular  namesake,  the  *' Arcadia  **  of 

**  The  truth  of  the  stories,  or  some  souls  that  are  noble  and  events  that 
of  the  stories,  in  the  Arcadia  may  be  really  happened."  See,  also.  Lope, 
inferred  from  the  mysterious  intima-  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIX.  p.  xxii., 
tions  of  Lope  in  the  Prdlogo  to  the  and  Tom.  II.  p.  456.  That  it  was 
first  edition ;  in  the  "  Egloga  i.  Clau-  believed  to  be  true  in  France  is  ap- 
dio ;"  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  '*  Ri-  parent  from  the  Prefture  to  old  Lance- 
mas/' (1602,)  put  into  the  shape  of  a  Iot*8  translation,  under  the  title  of 
letter  to  Juan  ae  Arguijo.  Qumtana,  **  D^lices  de  la  Vie  Pastorale  " 
too,  in  the  Dedication  to  Loi)e  of  his  (1624).  It  is  important  to  settle 
"  £x[)cricncia8  de  Amor  y  Fortuna,"  the  fact;  for  it  must  be  referred  to 
(1626,)  says  of  the  Arcadia,  that,  hereafter. 
*'  under  a  nidc  covering:,  arc  hidden 
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SannazarOy  of  which  a  Spanish  translation  had  appeared 
in  1547 ;  but  it  much  more  resembles  the  similar  works 
of  Montemayor  and  Cervantes,  both  in  story  and  style. 
Metaphysics  and  magic,  as  in  the  ^' Diana"  and  ^^ Ga- 
latea," are  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  shows  of  a  pastoral 
life;  and,  as  in  them,  we  listen  with  little  interest  to  the 
perplexities  and  sorrows  of  a  lover  who,  from  mistaking 
the  feelings  of  his  mistress,  treats  her  in  such  a  way  that 
she  marries  another,  and  then,  by  a  series  of  enchant- 
ments, is  saved  from  the  effects  of  his  own  despair,  and 
his  heart  is  washed  so  clean,  that,  like  Orlando's,  there  is 
not  one  spot  of  love  left  in  it  All  this,  of  course,  is 
unnatural;  for  the  personages  it  represents  are  such  as 
can  never  have  existed,  and  they  talk  in  a  language 
strained  above  the  tone  becoming  prose ;  all  propriety  of 
costume,  and  manners  is  neglected ;  so  much  learning  is 
crowded  into  it,  that  a  dictionary  is  placed  at  the  end  to 
make  it  intelligible;  and  it  is  drawn  out  to  a  length 
which  now  seems  quite  absurd,  though  the  editions  it  soon 
passed  through  show  that  it  was  not  too  long  for  the  taste 
of  its  time.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  it  occa- 
sionally furnishes  happy  specimens  of  a  glowing  declama- 
tory eloquence,  and  that  in  its  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  there  is  often  great  felicity  of  imagery  and  illus- 
tration. *• 

About  the  time  when  Lope  was  writing  the  Arcadia, 
he  married  Isabela  de  Urbina,  daughter  of  the  King-at- 
arms  to  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third ;  a  lady, 
we  are  told,  not  a  little  loved  and  admired  in  the  high 
circle  to  which  she  belonged.  ^^  But  his  domestic  hap- 
piness was  soon  interrupted.     He  fell  into  a  quarrel  with 

■*  The    Arcadia   fills    the    sixth  ^*  Her  father,  Diego  de  Urbina, 

volume  of  Lope*s  Obras  Sueltas.  Edi-  was  a  person  of  some  consequence, 

tions  of  it  were  printed  in  1599, 1601,  and   figures  among   the    more    dis- 

1602,  twice,  1603, 1605, 1612,  1615,  tinguished  natives  of  Madrid  in  Baena, 

1617,  and    often  since,  showing  a  '^  Hijos  dc  Madrid." 
great  popularity. 
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a  nobleman  of  no  very  good  repute ;  lampooned  him  in  a 
satirical  ballad  ;  was  challenged,  and  wounded  his  adver- 
sary ; — in  consequence  of  all  which,  and  of  other  follies 
of  his  youth  that  seem  now  to  have  been  brought  up 
against  him,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  ^^  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, left  without  a  true  friend.  Claudio  Conde,  who  on 
more  than  one  occasion  showed  a  genuine  attachment  to 
Lope's  person,  accompanied  him  to  his  cell,  and,  when  he 
was  released,  went  with  him  to  Valencia,  where  Lope 
himself  was  treated  with  extraordinary  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, though  exposed,  he  says,  at  times,  to  dangers 
as  great  as  those  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  much  at 
Madrid. '' 

The  exile  of  Lope  lasted  several  years,  and  was  chiefly 
passed  at  Valencia,  then  in  literary  reputation  next  afler 
Madrid  among  the  cities  of  Spain.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  missed  the  advantages  it  offered  him ;  for  it  was,  no 
doubt,  during  his  residence  there  that  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Gaspar  de  Aguilar  and  Guillen  de  Castro,  of 
which  many  traces  are  to  be  found  in  his  works ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  theatre,  which  was  just  then  beginning  to 
take  its  form  in  Valencia,  was  indebted  to  the  fresh  power 

^  Montalvan,  it  should  be  noted,  traces  his  troubles  to  his  earlier  ad- 
seems  willing  to  slide  over  these  ventures ;  '*  love  to  hatred  turned." 
"frowns  of  fortune,  brought  on  by  ''Love-yengeance,"  he  declares, '<d!bi- 
his  youth  and  aggmvated  by  his  ene-  gtdsed  as  justice,  exiled  me.^ 
mies."  But  Lope  attributes  to  them  ^  His  relations  with  Claudio  are 
bis  exile,  which  came,  he  says,  from  noticed  by  himself  in  the  Dedication 
'*  love  in  early  ^outh,  whose  trophies  to  that  "  true  friend,"  as  he  justiy 
were  exile  and  its  results  tragedies."  calls  him,  of  the  well-known  play, 
r£p(stola  Primera  d  D.  Ant.  de  Men-  "  Courting  his  own  Misfortunes  ;** 
aoza.)  But  he  also  attributes  it  to  ''  which  title,"  he  adds,  '*  is  well 
false  friends,  in  the  fine  ballad  where  suited  to  those  adventures,  when, 
he  represents  hinuelf  as  looking  down  with  so  much  love,  you  accompanied 
upon  the  ruins  of  Saguntum  and  mo-  me  to  prison,  from  which  we  went  to 
ralizing  on  his  own  exile  : — '*  Bad  Valencia,  where  we  ran  into  no  less 
friends,"  he  says,  "  have  brou^t  me  dangers  than  we  had  incurred  at  home, 
here."  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  AVII.  and  where  I  repaid  you  by  liberating 
p.  434,  and  Romancero  General,  1602,  you  from  the  tower  of  Serranos  [a  jail 
f.  108.)  But  again,  in  the  Second  at  Valencia]  and  the  severe  sentence 
Part  of  his  **  Philomena,"  1621,  you  were  there  undergoing,"  etc.  Co- 
(Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  II.  p.  462,)  he  medias,  Tom.  XV.  Madrid,  1621 ,  f.  26. 
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of  Lope  for  an  impulse  it  never  afterwards  lost  At  any 
rate,  we  know  that  he  was  much  connected  with  the 
Yalencian  poets,  and  that,  a  little  later,  they  were  among 
his  marked  followers  in  the  drama.  But  his  exile  was  still 
an  exile, — bitter  and  wearisome  to  him, — and  he  gladly  re- 
turned to  Madrid  as  soon  as  he  could  venture  there  safely. 

His  home,  however,  soon  ceased  to  be  what  it  had 
been.  His  young  wife  died  in  less  than  a  year  after  his 
return,  and  one  of  his  friends,  Pedro  de  M^inilla,  joined 
him  in  an  eclogue  to  her  memory,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Lope*s  patron,  Antonio  Duke  of  Alva,  " — a  poem  of  little 
value,  and  one  that  does  much  less  justice  to  his  feelings 
than  some  of  his  numerous  verses  to  the  same  lady,  under 
the  name  of  Belisa,  which  are  scattered  through  his  own 
works  and  found  in  the  old  Romanceros.  ^^ 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  some  con- 
fiision  in  this  matter.  The  ballads  bear  witness  to  the 
jealousy  felt  by  Isabela  on  account  of  his  relations  with 
another  fair  lady,  who  passes  under  the  name  of  Filis — a 
jealousy  which  seems  to  have  caused  him  no  small  embar- 
rassment ;  for  while,  in  some  of  his  verses,  he  declares  it 
has  no  foundation,  in  others  he  admits  and  justifies  it.  ^' 


^  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  IV .  pp.  "  BeUaa  is  an  anagram  of  Isab^, 
430-443.  BeiardOf  the  name  Lope  the  first  name  of  his  wife,  as  is  plain 
bean  in  this  eclogue,  is  the  one  be  from  a  sonnet  on  the  death  or  her 
gave  himself  in  the  Arcadia,  as  may  mother,  Theodora  Urbina,  where  he 
be  seen  from  the  sonnet  prefixed  to  speaks  of  her  as  '*  the  heayenly  image 
that  pastoral  by  Amphryso,  or  An-  oi  his  Belisa,  whose  silent  words  and 
tonio  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  it  is  the  ^ntle  smiles  had  been  the  consola- 
poetical  name  Lope  bore  to  the  time  tion  of  his  exile."  (Obras  Sueltas, 
of  his  death,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Tom.  IV.  p.  278.)  There  are  seve- 
beginmng  of  the  third  act  of  the  ral  ballads  connected  with  her  in  the 
drama  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Romancero  General,  and  a  beautiful 
(Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XX.  p.  494.)  one  in  the  third  of  Lope*s  Tales, 
Even  his  Peruvian  Amaryllis  knew  written  evidently  while  he  was  with 
it,  ukd  under  this  name  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Obras,  Tom. 
him  the  poetiod  epistle  idready  re-  VIII.  p.  148. 
ferred  to.  This  fact— that  Belardo  **  For  instance,  in  the  fine  ballad 
was  his  recognised  poetical  appella-  beginning,  *'  Llenos  de  liffrimas 
tion— should  be  borne  in  mina  when  tristes,'*  (Romancero  of  1602,  f.  47,) 
reading  the  poetry  of  his  time,  where  he  says  to  Belisa,  <'  Let  Heaven  con- 
it  frequently  recurs.  demn  me  to  eternal  woe,  if  I  do  not 
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Buty  however  this  may  have  been,  a  very  short  time  after 
Isabda's  death  he  made  no  secret  of  his  passion  for  the 
rival  who  had  disturbed  her  peace.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, successiul.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  lady 
rejected  his  suit  He  was  in  despair,  as  his  ballads 
prove ;  but  his  despair  did  not  last  long.  In  less  than  a 
year  from  the  death  of  Isabela  it  was  all  over,  and  he 
had  again  taken,  to  amuse  and  distract  his  thoughts,  the 
genuine  Spanish  resource  of  becoming  a  soldier. 

The  moment  in  which  he  made  this  decisive  change  in 
his  life  was  one  when  a  spirit  of  military  adventure  was 
not  unlikely  to  take  possession  of  a  character  always  seek- 
ing excitement;  for  it  was  just  as  Philip  the  Second  was 
preparing  the  portentous  Armada,  with  which  he  hoped, 
by  one  blow,  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Elizabeth  and 
bring  back  a  nation  of  heretics  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  Lope,  therefore,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
eclogues,  finding  the  lady  of  his  love  would  not  smile 
upon  him,  took  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  amidst  the 
universal  enthusiasm  of  1588,  marched  to  Lisbon,  and, 
accompanicki  by  his  faithfiil  friend  Conde,  went  on  board 
the  magnificent  armament  destined  for  England,  where, 
he  says,  he  used  up  for  wadding  the  verses  he  had  written 
in  his  lady's  praise.  ^ 

A  succession  of  disasters  followed  this  ungallant  jest 
His  brother,  from  whom  he  had  long  been  separated,  and 
whom  he  now  found  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Saint 
John,  in  which  he  himself  served,  died  in  his  arms  of  a 
wound  received  during  a  fight  with  the  Dutch.  Other 
great  troubles  crowded  after  this  one.  Storms  scattered 
the  unwieldy  fleet;  calamities  of  all  kinds  confounded 
prospects  that  had  just  before  been  so  full  of  glory ;  and 

detest  Phillifl  and   adore  thee ;" —  eight  others  of  the  same  sort ;  some 

which  may  be  considered  as  fully  more,  some  less  tender, 
contradicted  by  the  coually  fine  ballad        ^  voUndo  en  ueoi  dM  eaiion  Tioiento 
addressed  to  Filis,  (t.  13,)  <'  Amada  Lm  jMpeiw  de  nib por  ei  vi«nto. 

pastora  mia;**  as  well  as  by  six  or        Egi<v*»aiiudio,Obfu,T<wii.ix.  p.3»6. 
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Lope  must  have  thought  himself  but  too  happy  when, 
after  the  Armada  had  been  dispersed  or  destroyed,  he  was 
brought  back  in  safety,  first  to  Cadiz  and  afterwards  to 
Toledo  and  Madrid,  reaching  the  last  city,  probably,  in 
1590.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  in  his  personal 
history,  that,  amidst  all  the  terrors  and  sufferings  of  this 
disastrous  expedition,  he  found  leisure  and  quietness  of 
spirit  to  write  the  greater  part  of  his  long  poem  on  ^^  The 
Beauty  of  Angelica,"  which  he  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso."" 

But  Lope  could  not  well  return  from  such  an  expedition 
without  something'of  that  feeling  of  disappointment  which, 
with  the  nation  at  large,  accompanied  its  failure.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  this  that  he  entered  again  on  the  poor 
course  of  life  of  which  he  had  already  made  an  experi- 
ment with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  became  secretary,  first 
of  the  Marquis  of  Malpica  and  afterwards  of  the  generous 
Marquis  of  Sarria,  who,  as  Count  de  Lemos,  was,  a  little 
later,  the  patron  of  Cervantes  and  the  Argensolas.  While 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  last  distinguished  nobleman, 
and  already  known  as  a  dramatist,  he  became  attached  to 
Dofia  Juana  de  Guardio,  a  lady  of  good  family  in  Madrid, 
whom  he  married  in  1597 ;  and  soon  afterwards  leaving 
the  Count  de  Lemos,  had  never  any  other  patrons  than 
those  whom,  like  the  Duke  de  Sessa,  his  literary  fame 
procured  for  him.  ** 

**  One  of  his  poetical  panegyrists,  tro,  Count  of  Lemos  and  Marquis  of 

after  his  death,  speaking  of  Uie  Ar-  Sarria,  who  was  bom  in  Madrid  about 

mada,  says :  **  There  and  in  Cadiz  he  1576,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 

wrote  the  Angelica."    (Obraa,  Tom.  de  Lerma,  the  reigning  favourite  and 

XX.  p.  348.)    The  remains  of  the  minister  of  the  time,  with  whose  for- 

Armada  returned  to  Cadiz  in  Septem-  tunes  he  rose,  and  in  whose  fall  he 

ber,  1588,  having  suled  from  Idsbon  was  ruined.  The  period  of  his  highest 

in  the  preceding  May ;  so  that  Lope  honours  was  that  following  hb  ap. 

was  probably  at  sea  about  four  months,  pointment  as  Viceroy  of  Naples,  in 

Further  notices  of  his  naval  service  1610,  where  he  kept  a  literarv  court 

may  be  found  in  the  third  canto  of  of  no  little  splendour,  that  had  for  its 

his  **CoronaTr^ca,*'and  the  second  chief  directors  the  two  Argensolas, 

of  his  *'  Fhilomena."  and  with  which,  at  one  time,  Que- 

•*  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  dc  Cas-  vedo  was  connected.  The  Count  died 
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Lope  had  now  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  happiness,  to  which 
he  often  alludes,  and  which,  in  two  of  his  poetical  epistles, 
he  has  described  with  much  gentleness  and  grace.  **  But  it 
did  not  last  long.  A  son,  G^los,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  lived  only  to  his  seventh  year ;  ^  and  the 
mother,  broken  down  by  grief  at  his  loss,  soon  died, 
giving  birth  at  the  same  time  to  Feliciana,*^  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Don  Luis  de  Usategui,  the  editor 
of  some  of  his  father-in-law's  posthumous  works.  Lope 
seems  to  have  felt  bitterly  his  desolate  estate  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  son,  and  speaks  of  it  with  much 
feelmg  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his  faithftd  friend  Conde.  ^ 
But  in  1605  an  illegitimate  daughter  was  born  to  him, 
whom  he  named  Marcela, — the  same  to  whom,  in  1620, 
he  dedicated  one  of  his  plays,  with  extraordinary  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  admiration, "  and  who,  in  1621,  took 
the  veil  and  retired  from  the  world,  renewing  griefs  which, 
with  his  views  of  religion,  he  desired  rather  to  bear  with 
patience,  and  even  with  pride."    In  1606,  the  same  lady 

in  1622,  at  Madrid.  Lope's  principal  ^  On  this  son,  see  Obras,  Tom.  I. 

connexions  with  him  were  when  he  p.  472 ; — the  tender  Cancian  on  his 

was  ^ounff,  and  before  he  had  come  death,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  365 ;— and  the 

to  his  title  as  Count  de  Lemos.    He  beautiful  Dedication  to  him  of  the 

records  himself  as  "  Secretaiy  of  the  **  Pastores  de  Belen,"  Tom.  XVI, 

Marquis  of  Sarria,'*  in  a  sonnet  pre-  p.  zi. 

fixed  to  the  "  Peremino  Indiano  '*  of  »  Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  472,  and  Tom. 

Saavedra,  1599,  and  on  the  title-paoe  XX.  p.  34. 

of  the  "  San  Isidro,"  printed  the  ••  6bros,  Tom,  IX.  p.  355. 

same  year ;  besides  which,  manyyears  ^  **  El  Remedio  de  la  Desdicha," 

afterwards,  when  writinff  to  the  Count  a   play    whose    story    is   from    the 

de  Lemos,  he  says :  "  You  know  how  "  Diana  "  of  Montemayor,   (Come- 

I  love  and  reverence  you,  and  that,  dias,  Tom.  XIII.,  Madrid,  1620,)  in 

many  a  night.  I  have  slept  at  your  the  Preface  to  which  he  begs  his 

feet  like  a  dog."      Obras  Sueltas,  daughter  to  read  and  correct  it ;  and 

Tom.   XVII.   p.  403.     Clemencin,  prays  that  she  may  be  happy  in  spite 


Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.,  note  to  fiie  ofthe  perfections  which  render  ear&ly 

Dedicatoria.  happiness  almost  impossible  to  her. 

"  Epfstola  al  Doctor  Mathias  de  She  long  survived  her  father,  and 

Porras,  and  Epfstola  d  Amarylis ;  to  died,  much  reyerenoed  for  her  piety, 

which  may  be  added  the  pleasant  in  1688. 

epistle  to  Francisco  de  Rioja,  in  which         "  The  description  of  his  grief  and 

he  describes  his  garden  and  the  friends  of  his  religious  feelings  as  she  took 

he  received  in  it  the  veil  is  solemn,  but  he  dwells  a 
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— Dofia  Maria  de  Luxan,  who  was  the  mother  of  Marcela 
— bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Lope,  and  who,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  appears  among  the  poets  at  the  canoniza- 
tion of  San  Isidro.  ^  But  though  his  father  had  fondly 
destined  him  for  a  life  of  letters,  he  insisted  on  becoming  a 
soldier,  and,  after  serving  under  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz 
i^inst  the  Dutch  and  the  Turks,  perished,  when  only 
fifteen  years  old,  in  a  vessel  which  was  totally  lost  at  sea 
with  all  on  board.  ^  Lope  poured  forth  his  sorrows  in  a 
piscatory  eclogue,  less  ftiU  of  feeling  than  the  verses  in 
which  he  describes  Marcela  taking  the  veil.  '^ 

After  the  birth  of  these  two  children  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  their  mother.  Indeed,  soon  afterwards  Lope,  no 
longer  at  an  age  to  be  deluded  by  his  passions,  b^an, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  time  and  country,  to  turn 
his  thoughts  seriously  to  religion.  He  devoted  himself  to 
pious  works,  as  his  father  had  done ;  visited  the  hospitals 
regularly ;  resorted  daily  to  a  particular  church ;  entered 
a  secular  religious  congr^ation ;  and  finally,  at  Toledo, 
in  1609,  received  the  tonsure  and  became  a  priest.  The 
next  year  he  joined  the  same  brotherhood  of  which  Cer- 
vantes was  afterwards  a  member.  ^  In  1 625  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  native  priesthood  of  Madrid,  and 
was  so  faithfiil  and  exact  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
that,  in  1628,  he  was  elected  to  be  its  chief  chaplain.  He 
is,  therefore,  for  the  twenty-six  latter  years  of  his  long  life, 
to  be  regarded  as  strictly  connected  with  the  Spanish 
Church,  and  as  devoting  to  its  daily  service  some  portion 
of  his  time. 

little  too  complacently  on  the  splen-  added,  that  he  was  not  yet  fourteen 

dour  given  to  the  occasion  by  the  years  old. 

king,  and  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  de  ^  Obras,  Tom.   I.   pp.  472  and 

Sem,  who  desired  to  nonour  iJ^us  a  316. 

favourite  and  famous  poet.    Obras,  *^  In  the  eclogue  (Obras,  Tom. 

Tom.  I.  pp.  313-316.  X.  p.  362)  he  b  called,  after  both 

*  Obras,  Tom.  XI.  pp.  495  and  his  mther  and  his  mother,  Don  Lope 

696,  where  his  father  jests  about  it.  Felix  del  Carpio  y  Luxan. 

It  is  a  Gloaa,    He  is  called  Lope  de  *'  Pellicer,  ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom. 

Vega  Carpio,  el  mozo;    and  it  is  I.  p.  cxcix. 
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But  we  must  not  misunderstand  the  position  in  which, 
through  these  relations.  Lope  had  now  placed  himself,  nor 
overrate  the  sacrifices  they  required  of  him.  Such  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Church,  in  his  time,  by  no  means  involved 
an  abandonment  of  the  world, — hardly  an  abandonment  of 
its  pleasures.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  r^arded  as 
one  of  the  means  for  securing  the  leisure  suited  to  a  life 
of  letters  and  social  ease.  As  such,  unquestionably, 
Lope  employed  it ;  for,  during  the  long  series  of  years  in 
which  he  was  a  priest,  and  gave  regular  portions  of  his 
time  to  offices  of  devotion  and  charity,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  favour  and  fSishion  as  a  poet  And,  what  may 
seem  to  us  more  strange,  it  was  during  the  same  period 
he  produced  the  greater  number  of  his  dramas,  not  a  few 
of  whose  scenes  offend  against  the  most  unquestioned 
precepts  of  Christian  morality,  while  at  the  same  time,  in 
their  title-pages  and  dedications,  he  carefully  sets  forth 
his  clerical  distinctions,  giving  peculiar  prominence  to  his 
place  as  a  Familiar  or  Servant  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition.  "* 

It  was,  however,  during  the  happier  period  of  his 
married  life  that  he  laid  the  foundations  for  his  general 
popularity  as  a  poet  His  subject  was  well  chosen.  It  was 
that  of  the  great  fame  and  glory  of  San  Isidro  the  plough- 
man. This  remarkable  personage,  who  plays  so  distin- 
guished a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Madrid,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  twelfth  century,  on 
what  afterwards  became  the  site  of  that  city,  and  to  have 
led  a  life  so  eminently  pious,  that  the  angels  came  down 
and  ploughed  his  grounds  for  him,  which  the  holy  man  neg- 
lected in  order  to  devote   his  time   to  religious  duties. 

**  I  notice  the  title  FandUar  del  tl^is  were  glory  enough.  In  his  time, 

Santo  Qficio  as  early  as  the  "  Jeru-  FamUUxr  meant  a  person  who  could  at 

salen     Conquistada/'     1609.      Fre-  any  moment  be  oaAed  into  the  service 

auently  afterwards,  as  in  the  Come-  of  the  Inouisition,  but  had  no  s|)ecial 
ias,  Tom.  II.,  VI.,  XI.,  etc.,  he  office,  and  no  duties,  till  he  was  sum- 
puts  no  other  title  to  his  name,  as  if  moned.     CovamiTias,  ad  verb. 
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From  an  early  period,  therefore,  he  enjoyed  much  consi- 
deration,  and  was  regarded  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the 
whole  territory,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of  Madrid  itself.  But 
his  great  honours  date  from  the  year  1598.  In  that  year 
Philip  the  Third  was  dangerously  ill  at  a  neighbouring 
village ;  the  city  sent  out  the  remains  of  Isidro  in  proces- 
sion to  avert  the  impending  calamity;  the  king  recovered, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  holy  man  became  widely  famous 
and  fashionable. 

Lope  seized  the  occasion,  and  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the 
life  of  "  Isidro  the  Ploughman,"  or  Farmer ;  so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  learned  saint  of  Seville  who  bore 
the  same  name.  It  consists  of  ten  thousand  lines,  exactly 
divided  among  the  ten  books  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
and  yet  it  was  finished  within  the  year,  and  published  in 
1599.  It  has  no  high  poetical  merit,  and  does  not,  in- 
deed, aspire  to  any.  But  it  was  intended  to  be  popular, 
and  succeeded.  It  is  written  in  the  old  national  five-line 
stanza,  carefiilly  rhymed  throughout ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  measure,  it  everywhere 
affords  unequivocal  proof  of  that  facility  and  fluency  of 
versification  for  which  Lope  became  afterwards  so  famous. 
Its  tone,  which,  on  the  most  solemn  matters  of  religion,  is 
so  familiar  that  we  should  now  consider  it  indecorous,  was 
no  doubt  in  fiill  consent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
one  main  cause  of  its  success.  Thus,  in  Canto  Third, 
where  the  angels  come  to  Isidro  and  his  wife  Mary,  who 
are  too  poor  to  entertain  them.  Lope  describes  the  scene 
— which  ought  to  be  as  solemn  as  anything  in  the  poem, 
since  it  involves  the  facts  on  which  Isidro's  claim  to  ca- 
nonization was  subsequently  admitted — in  the  following 
light  verses,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  mea- 
sure and  style  of  the  whole : — 

Three  angels,  sent  by  grace  divine, 

Once  on  a  time  blessed  Abraham's  sight  ;— 
To  Biamre  came  that  Wsion  bright. 
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Whooe  number  should  oar  thoughts  incline 

To  Him  of  whom  the  Prophets  write. 
But  flix  now  came  to  Isidore  I 

And,  heaTenlj  powers !  what  consternation  I 

Where  is  his  hospitable  store  ? 

Surely  they  come  with  consolation, 

And  not  to  get  a  timely  ration. 
Still,  if  in  haste  unleaTened  bread 

Mary,  like  Sarah,  now  could  bake, 

Or  Isidore,  like  Abraham,  take 

The  lamb  that  in  its  pasture  fed, 

And  honey  from  its  waxen  cake, 
I  know  he  would  his  gueaU  invite ; — 

But  whoso  ploughs  not,  it  is  right 

His  sufferings  the  price  should  pay ; — 

And  how  has  Isidore  a  way 

Six  such  to  harbour  for  a  night  ? 
And  yet  he  stands  forgiven  there. 

Though  friendly  bidding  he  make  nrnie ; 

For  poverty  prevents  alone  ;— 

But,  Isidore,  thou  still  canst  spare 

What  surest  rises  to  God's  throne. 
Let  Abraham  to  slay  arise ; 

But,  on  the  ground,  in  sacrifice, 

Give,  Isidore,  thy  soul  to  God, 

Who  never  doth  the  heart  despise 

That  bows  beneath  his  rod. 
He  did  not  ask  for  Isaac's  death ; 

He  asked  for  Abraham's  willing  faith.  ** 

No  doubt,  some  of  the  circumstances  in  the  poem  are 
invented  for  die  occasion,  though  there  is  in  the  margin 
much  parade  of  authorities  for  almost  everything: — a 
practice  very  common  at  that  period,  to  which  Lope  after- 
wards conformed  only  once  or  twice.    But,  however  we 


I  Tm  AngelM  i  Atiralum  Le  ^         . 

Una  vm  apweeiCTon,  Como  podii  eonvidv  ' 

One  i  verle  i  Munbn  Tinlaon :  Atebde  tanbaenaeaia? 

Bien  que  i  eate  nftmero  dan  Diacnlpado  pnede  ••(», 
El  one  •n  flcun  tn^enm.  PnMto  qit«  no  1<m  eonTid«, 

Sek  Ttonen  £  Udro  ivn:  Pact  mi  pobma  lo  impld«^ 

O  gnn  Diot,  mie  paedo  ter  ?  hidro,  Konqne  poede  du 

Donde  loa  bk  de  UTtigw  ?  Mny  bien  lo  que  Dioa  le  pide. 

Mm  Tienen  d  oonwUr*  Vaym  Abraham  al  ganado, 
Qn«  no  Tionen  d  eomer.  Y  en  ol  nelo  bomllde  ediado. 

Si  como  Sara,  MaHa  Dadle  el  alma,  Udro,  voa, 

Coeer  luego  pan  podleia,  Qne  nonea  despnda  INoi 

Y  el  eomo  Abcaham  tnixeia  El  conion  homillado. 
El  eoidero  que  pada.  No  qnerla  el  Merifldo 

Y  U  miel  entie  la  eeia.  De  laeac.  aino  U  obedicncia 
Yo  rt  qoe  loe  eonvidaim.  De  Ahianam. 

Mm  quando  lo  qne  no  ara.  ObiM  Soeltas,  Tom.  XL  p.  89. 
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may  uow  regard  the  "  San  Isidro,"  it  was  printed  four 
times  in  less  than  nine  years ;  and,  by  addressing  itself 
more  to  the  national  and  popular  feeling  than  the  "  Ar- 
cadia **  had  done,  it  became  the  foundation  for  its  author's 
fiune  as  the  favourite  poet  of  the  whole  nation. 

At  this  time,  however,  he  was  beginning  to  be  so  much 
occupied  with  the  theatre,  and  so  successiul,  that  he  had 
little  leisure  for  anything  else.  His  next  considerable 
publication,  *•  therefore,  was  not  till  1602,  when  the  '*  Her- 
mosura  de  Angelica,"  or  the  Beauty  of  Angelica,  ap- 
peared ;  a  poem  already  mentioned  as  having  been  chiefly 
written  while  its  author  served  at  sea  in  the  ill-fated  Ar- 
mada. It  somewhat  presumptuously  claims  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ^^  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  is  stretched  out 
through  twenty  cantos,  comprehending  above  eleven  thou- 
sand lines  in  octave  verse.  In  the  Preface,  he  says  he 
wrote  it  "  under  the  rigging  of  the  galleon  Saint  John  and 
tiie  banners  of  the  Catholic  king,"  and  that  ^^  he  and  the 
generaliasimo'of  the  expedition  finished  their  labours  toge- 
ther;'' — a  remark  which  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly, 
since  both  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  cantos  contain  pas- 
sages relating  to  events  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third. 
Indeed,  in  the  Dedication,  he  tells  his  patron  that  he  had 
suffered  the  whole  poem  to  lie  by  him  long  for  want  of 
leisure  to  correct  it;  and  he  elsewhere  adds,  that  he  leaves 
it  still  unfinished,  to  be  completed  by  some  happier  genius. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Lope  was  induced  to  write  the 
Angelica  by  the  success  of  several  poems  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  on  the  same  series  of  fictions,  and  especially  by 
tie  favour  shown  to  one  published  only  two  years  before, 
in  the  same  style  and  manner ;  the  ^'  Angelica "  of  Luis 
Barahona  de  Soto,  which  is  noticed  with  extraordinary 
praise  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha's  library, 

*  The  "  Fiestas  de  Denia,**  a  poem  cia,  in  1698,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
in  two  short  cantos,  on  the  reception  was  printed  in  1599,  but  is  of  little 
of  Philip  III.  at  Denia,  near  Valen-     consequenoe. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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as  well  as  in  the  conclusion  to  Don  Quixote,  where  a 
somewhat  tardy  compliment  is  paid  to  this  very  work  of 
Lope.  Bot^  poems  are  obvious  imitations  of  Ariosto ; 
and  if  that  of  De  Soto  has  been  too  much  praised,  it  is,  at 
least,  better  than  Lope's.  And  yet,  in  "  The  Beauty  of 
Angelica,"  the  author  might  have  been  deemed  to  occupy 
ground  well  suited  to  his  genius ;  for  the  boundless  latitude 
afforded  him  by  a  subject  filled  with  the  dreamy  adven- 
tures of  chivalry  was,  necessarily,  a  partial  release  from  the 
obligation  to  pursue  a  consistent  plan, — ^while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  example  of  Ariosto,  as  well  as  that  of  Luis  de 
Soto,  may  be  supposed  to  have  launched  him  fairly  forth 
upon  the  open  sea  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  careless  of 
shores  or  soundings. 

But  perhaps  this  very  freedom  was  a  principal  cause  of 
his  failure ;  for  his  story  is  to  the  last  degree  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, and  is  connected  by  the  slightest  possible  thread 
to  the  gracefiil  fiction  of  Ariosto.  *^  A  king  of  Andalusia, 
as  it  pretends,  leaves  his  kingdom  by  testament  to  the 
most  beautiiul  man  or  woman  that  can  be  found.  '^  All 
the  world  throngs  to  win  the  mighty  prize ;  and  one  of 
the  most  amusing  parts  of  the  whole  poem  is  that  in  which 
its  author  describes  to  us  the  crowds  of  the  old  and  the 
ugly  who,  under  such  conditions,  still  thought  themselves 
fit  competitors.  But  as  early  as  the  fifth  canto,  the  two 
lovers,  Medoro  and  Angelica,  who  had  been  left  in  India 
by  the  Italian  master,  have  already  won  the  throne,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  lady's  imrivalled  beauty,  are  crowned 
king  and  queen  at  Seville. 

Here,  of  course,  if  the  poem  had  a  regular  subject,  it 
would  end ;  but  now  we  are  plunged  at  once  into  a  series 
of  wars  and  disasters,  arising  out  of  the  discontent  of  un- 
successfiil  rivals,  which  threaten  to  have  no  end.    Trials  of 

"  The  point  where  it  branches      tieth  canto  of  the   **  Orlando   Fu- 
off  from  the  story  of   Ariosto    is      rioso." 
the   nzteenth  stann   of   the  thir-         "^  La  Ang^ica,  Canto  III. 
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all  kinds  follow.  Visions,  enchantments  and  counter  en- 
diantmentSy  episodes  quite  unconnected  with  the  main 
story,  and  broken  up  themselves  by  the  most  perverse  in- 
terruptions, are  mingled  together,  we  hardly  know  why  or 
how ;  and  when  at  last  the  happy  pair  are  settled  in  their 
hardly  won  kingdom,  we  are  as  much  wearied  by  the  wild 
waste  of  fancy  in  which  Lope  has  indulged  himself  as  we 
should  have  been  by  almost  any  degree  of  monotony  arising 
firom  a  want  of  inventive  power.  The  best  parts  of  the 
poem  are  those  that  contain  descriptions  of  persons  and 
scenery ;  ^  the  worst  are  those  where  Lope  has  displayed 
his  learning,  which  he  has  sometimes  done  by  filling  whole 
stanzas  with  a  mere  accumulation  of  proper  names.  The 
versification  is  extraordinarily  fluent.  "* 

As  the  Beauty  of  Angelica  was  written  in  the  ill-fated 
Armada,  it  contains  occasional  intimations  of  the  author  s 
national  and  religious  feelings,  such  as  were  naturally  sug- 
gested by  his  situation.  But  in  the  same  volume  he  ori- 
ginally published  a  poem  in  which  these  feelings  are  much 
more  fiilly  and  freely  expressed ; — a  poem,  indeed,  which 
is  devoted  to  nothing  else.  It  is  called  ^^  La  Dragontea," 
and  is  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  last  expedition 
and  death.  Perhaps  no  other  instance  can  be  found  of  a 
grave  epic  devoted  to  the  personal  abuse  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual ;  and  to  account  for  the  present  one,  we  must  re- 
member how  familiar  and  formidable  the  name  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  had  long  been  in  Spain. 

He  had  begun  his  career  as  a  brilliant  pirate  in  South 
America  above  thirty  years  before ;  he  had  alarmed  all 
Spain  by  ravaging  its  coasts  and  occupying  Cadiz,  in  a 
sort  of  doubtfiil  warfare  which  Lord  Bacon  tells  us  the  free 

■■  CantOB  IV.  and  VII.  oelona  in  1605.    The  stanzas  where 

**  La  Hermosora  de  Ang^ica  was  proper  names  occur  so  often  as  to 

printed  for  the  first  time  in  1604,  prove  that  Lope  was  guilty  of  the 

savs  the  editor  of  the  Obns,  in  Tom.  affectation  of  taking  pains  to  accumu- 

II.    But  Salvi  gives  an  edition  in  late  tiiem  are  to  be  found  in  Obras, 

1602.    It  certainly  appeared  at  Bar-  Tom.  II.  pp.  27,  55,  233,  236,  etc. 

k2 
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sailor  used  to  call  "singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard  \**^ 
and  he  had  risen  to  the  height  of  his  glory  as  second  in 
command  of  the  great  fleet  which  had  discomfited  the  Ar- 
mada, one  of  whose  largest  vessels  was  known  to  have  sui^ 
rendered  to  the  terror  of  his  name  alone.  In  Spain,  where 
he  was  as  much  hated  as  he  was  feared,  he  was  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  bold  and  successiul  buccaneer,  whose  melan- 
choly death  at  Panam^  in  1596,  was  held  to  be  a  just 
visitation  of  the  Divine  vengeance  for  his  piracies; — a 
state  of  feeling  of  which  the  popular  literature  of  the  country, 
down  to  its  very  ballads,  affords  frequent  proof.** 

The  Dragontea,  however,  whose  ten  cantos  of  octave 
verse  are  devoted  to  the  expression  of  this  national  hatred, 
may  be  regarded  as  its  chief  monument  It  is  a  strange 
poem.  It  begins  with  the  prayers  of  Christianity,  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  presents  Spain,  Italy,  and 
America  in  the  court  of  Heaven,  and  prays  God  to  protect 
them  all  against  what  Lope  calls  "  that  Protestant  Scotch 
pirate."^'  It  ends  with  rejoicings  in  Panama  because  '^the 
Dragon,"  as  he  is  called  through  the  whole  poem,  has  died, 
poisoned  by  his  own  people,  and  with  the  thanksgivings  of 
Christianity  that  her  prayers  have  been  heard,  and  that  **  the 

•  "  Considerations  touchinir  a  War  Their  au««n  among  the  flnt, 

jrith    8p«n     in^rribed    tTprince  SmS^^i'"*^ '-^' 

Cbarles,  1624;     a  cunous  specimen  Andheiiroinins,inoi«oTer, 

of  the  political  discussions  of  the  time.  Amon*  hi.  ipotb  ud  gtbu. 

See  Bacon's  Works,  London,  1810,  ^JXVe:?Sbd2"^^^ 

SVO.,  Vol.  III.  p.  517.  And  for  my  lady  gnudBumma, 

calls  him  simply  "  Francis  Drake,  an  To  be  her  maiden  aUTo. 

English  corsair  ;"-«nd  in  a  ^race-  mi  he.m«io  Bartolo 

fill  kttle  anonymous  ballad,  imitated  Se  in^MalaSwl, 

fix)m  a  more  graceful  one  by  Gongora,  a  matar  ai  Draque, 

we  have  again  a  true  expression  of  y  1 CT ilS^ir "*• 

the  ]x>pular  feeling.    The  ballad  in  De  u  Bandomena. 

qjuestion,  beginning  "  Hermano  Pe-  aSV*u'**™* 

nco,"  is  in  the  Romancero  General,  un  LuiraiSw"* 

1S03,  (f.  84,)  and  contains  the  foUow-  S>^  «>^«  eadena, 

ing«gm««u.tp«..ge:-  ISt^iSSS. 

T^tS^lSit^'  Ko»uim««0«M»I.MrfHa,l«t.«o,f.». 

Bi«wwicrt.ft— oid.  See  Fuller'gWortltiea  and  H0I7  State. 
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scarlet  lady  of  Babylon  ** — meaning  Queen  Elizabeth — 
had  been  at  last  defeated.  The  substance  of  the  poem  is 
such  as  may  beseem  such  an  opening  and  such  a  conclusion. 
It  is  violent  and  coarse  throughout.  But  although  it  ap- 
peals constantly  to  the  national  prejudices  that  prevailed 
in  its  author's  time  with  great  intensity,  it  was  not  received 
with  favour.  It  was  written  in  I597»  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  most  of  the  events  to  which  it  alludes; 
but  was  not  published  till  1602,  and  has  been  printed 
since  only  in  die  collective  edition  of  Lope's  miscellaneous 
works,  in  1776-^ 

In  the  same  year,  however,  in  which  he  gave  the  Dra- 
gontea  to  llie  world,  he  published  a  prose  romance,  '^  The 
Pilgrim  in  his  own  Country ; "  dedicating  it  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Priego,  on  the  last  day  of  1603,  from  the  city  of 
Seville.  It  contains  the  story  of  two  lovers,  who,  after 
many  adventures  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  carried  into 
captivity  among  the  Moors,  and  return  home  by  the  way 
of  Italy,  as  pilgrims.  We  first  find  them  at  Barcelona, 
shipwrecked,  and  the  principal  scenes  are  laid  there  and  in 
Valencia  andSaragossa ; — the  whole  ending  in  the  city  of 
Toledo,  where,  with  the  assent  of  their  friends,  they  are  at 
last  married.^  Several  episodes  are  ingeniously  inter- 
woven with  ihe  thread  of  the  principal  narrative,  and,  be- 
sides many  poems,  chiefly  written,  no  doubt,  for  other 
occasions,  several  dramas  are  inserted,  which  seem  actually 
to  have  been  performed  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed. *• 

The  entire  romance  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  is 

^  There  is  a  curious  poem  in  £ng-  ^  The  time  of  the  stoiy  is  quite 

iish,  by  Charles  Fitzg^nrey,  on  the  unsettled. 

Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  ^  At  the  end  of  the  whole,  it  is 
first  printed  in  1596,  which  is  worth  said  that,  during  the  ei^ht  nights 
compmng  with  the  Dragontea,  as  its  following  the  wedding,  eight  other 
opposite,  and  which  was  better  liked  dramas  were  acted,  whose  names  are 
in  England  in  its  time  than  Lope's  given ;  two  of  which,  **  £1  Perse- 
poem  was  in  Spain.  See  Wood's  ffuido"  and  ♦♦  El  GalanAgradecido," 
Athenae,  London,'  1815, 4to.,  Vol.  II.  do  not  appear  among  Lope's  printed 
p.  607.  plays ;— at  least,  not  under  these  titles. 
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carefully  constructed  and  finished.  Some  of  Lope's  own 
experiences  atValencia  and  elsewhere  evidently  contributed 
materials  for  it ;  but  a  poetical  colouring  is  thrown  over 
the  whole,  and,  except  in  some  of  the  details  about  the 
city,  and  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  we  rarely  feel 
that  what  we  read  is  absolutely  true.^  The  story,  espe- 
cially when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  its 
author,  is  interesting;  and  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  in  Spanish  literature  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  one  of  the  best  ^ 

Passing  over  some  of  his  minor  poems  and  his  '^  New 
Art  of  Writing  Plays,**  for  noticing  both  of  which  more 
appropriate  occasions  will  occur  hereafter,  we  come  to 
another  of  Lope's  greater  efforts,  his  *^  Jerusalem  Con- 
quered," which  appeared  in  1609,  and  was  twice  reprinted 
in  the  course  of  die  next  ten  years.  He  calls  it  '*  a  tragic 
epic,"  and  divides  it  into  twenty  books  of  octave  rhymes^ 
comprehending,  when  taken  together,  above  twenty-two 
thousand  verses.  The  attempt  was  certainly  an  ambitious 
one,  since  we  see,  on  its  very  face,  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  to  rival  Tasso  on  the  ground  where  Tasso's  success 
had  been  so  brilliant 

As  might  have  been  foreseen.  Lope  failed*  His  very 
subject  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  not  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Christians,  but  the  failure  of  Ccsur  de  Lion 
to  rescue  it  from  the  infidels  in  the  end  of  the  twelfl;h  cen- 
tury ; — a  theme  evidently  unfit  for  a  Christian  epic  All 
the  poet  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  take  the  series  of 
events  as  he  found  them  in  history,  and,  adding  such  epi- 

^  Among  the  paraa^  that  have         ^  The  first  edition  of  the  *'  Pe- 

the  strongest  dr  or  reality  about  them  rcffrino  en  su   Patria*'   b  that  of 

are  those  relating  to  the  dramas,  said  Madrid,  1604,  4to.,  and  it  was  soon 

to  have  been  act^  in  dilierent  places;  reprinted;    but  the  best  edition  is 

and  those  containing  descriptions  of  that    in    the    fifth   volume   of  the 

Monserrate  and  of  the  environs  of  Obras  Sueltas,  1776.     A  wcHlhless 

Valencia,   in    the  first  and    second  abridgment  of  it  in  Enfflish  appeared 

books.     A  sort  of  ghost-story,  in  the  anonymously   in    London    in   1788, 


fitlh,  seems  also  to  have  been  founded      12mo. 
on  fact. 
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sodes  and  ornaments  as  his  own  genius  could  furnish,  give 
to  the  whole  as  much  as  possible  of  epic  form,  dignity,  and 
completeness.  But  Lope  has  not  done  even  this.  He  has 
made  merely  a  long  narrative  poem,  of  which  Bichard  is 
the  hero ;  and  he  relies  for  success,  in  no  small  degree, 
on  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  rival  hero,  in  the  person 
of  Alfonso  the  Eighth  of  Castile,  who,  with  his  knights,  is 
made,  after  the  fourth  book,  to  occupy  a  space  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  action  quite  disproportionate  and  absurd, 
since  it  is  certain  that  Alfonso  was  never  in  Palestine  at 
all.**  What  is  equally  inappropriate,  the  real  subject  of 
the  poem  is  ended  in  the  eighteenth  book,  by  the  return 
home  of  both  Bichard  and  Alfonso ;  the  nineteenth  being 
filled  with  the  Spanish  king's  subsequent  history,  and  the 
twentieth  with  the  imprisonment  of  Bichard  and  the  quiet 
death  of  Saladin,  as  master  of  Jerusalem, — a  conclusion 
so  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it  seems  as  if  its  author 
could  hardly  have  originally  foreseen  it. 

But  though,  with  the  exception  of  what  relates  to  the 
apocryphal  Spanish  adventurers,  the  series  of  historical 
events  in  that  brilliant  crusade  is  followed  down  with  some 
r^ard  to  the  truth  of  fact,  still  we  are  so  much  confused 
by  the  visions  and  allegorical  personages  mingled  in  the 
narrative,  and  by  the  manifold  episodes  and  love-adven- 
tures which  interrupt  it,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  read 
any  considerable  portion  consecutively  and  with  attention. 
Lope's  easy  and  graceful  versification  is,  indeed,  to  be 
found  here,  as  it  is  in  nearly  all  his  poetry ;  but  even  on 
the  holy  ground  of  chivalry,  at  Cyprus,  Ftolemais,  and 

*  Lope  insists,  on  all  occasions.  But  the  whole  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the 

upon  the  fJEU^t  of  Alfonso's  having  been  age  succeeding  that  of  Alfonso,  for 

in  the  Crusades.    For  instance,   in  using  which  Lope  is  justly  rebuked 

"  La  Boba  para  los  otros,"  (Come-  by  Navarrete,  in  his  acute  essay  on 


dias,  Tom.  XXL,  Madrid,  1635,  f.  the  part  the  Spaniards  took  in  the 

60,)  he  says, —  Crurades.    Memorias  de  la  Acade- 

To  thia  eriuade  mia  de  la  Hist,  Tom.  v.,  1817,  4to., 

Tbera  went  together  Fnmee   and   EogUnd's  n   37, 

powen,  "* 
And  oar  own  King  Alfonso. 
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Tyre,  his  narrative  has  much  less  movement  and  life  than 
we  might  claim  from  its  subjecti  and  almost  everywhere 
else  it  is  languid  and  heavy.  Of  plan,  proportions,  or  a 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  several  parts  so  as  to  form  an  epic 
whole,  there  is  no  thought;  and  yet  Lope  intimates  that 
his  poem  was  written  with  care  some  time  before  it  was 
published,  ^*  and  he  dedicates  it  to  his  knig,  in  a  tone  indi- 
cating that  he  thought  it  by  no  means  unworthy  the  royal 
favour. 

^  See  the  Pitflogo.    T^ /whole  poem  is  in  Obns  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIV. 
and  XV.  X   ^ 

S5'v  .:  ^--^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Lopx  i>c  Vboa,  coxtdiued. — His  Rklatioxs  with  thb  Chubch. — Hif 
Paotobis  dx  Bbudt. — HiB  Rbliqious  Poxifs. — His  CoinmjoN  with 

THS  FXSTIVALS  AT  THX  BjBATIllCATIOir  AND  CaVOKIZATION  OV  SaK  IsISBO. 

— TomI  ©e  Bubociixos. — La  Gatomachia.— Air  Auto  db  Fb. — ^Tbiuk* 
F06  Diviiros. — PoxM  ON  Mabt  Qubxv  6r  Scots. — Laubbl  pb  Apolo. — 
DoBOTXA. — Hi8  Oxj>  Age  akd  Dbatb. 

Just  at  the  time  the  Jerusalem  Was  published,  Lope  began 
to  wear  the  livery  of  his  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  on  the 
title-page  of  this  very  poem  that  he,  for  the  first  time,  an- 
nounces himself  as  a  ^<  Familiar  of  the  Holy  Inquisition/' 
Proo6  of  the  change  in  his  life  are  soon  apparent  in  his 
works.  In  1612  he  published  <<The  Shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem,'' a  long  pastoral  in  prose  and  verse,  divided  into  five 
books.  It  contains  the  sacred  history,  according  to  the 
more  popular  traditions  of  the  author's  Church,  firom  the 
birth  of  Mary,  the  Saviour's  mother,  to  the  arrival  of  the 
holy  fiimily  in  Egypt, — all  supposed  to  be  related  or  enacted 
by  shepherds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  at  the 
time  the  events  occurred. 

Like  the  other  prose  pastorals  written  at  the  same  period, 
it  is  fiiU  of  incongruities.  Some  of  the  poems,  in  particu- 
lar, are  as  inappropriate  and  in  as  bad  taste  as  can  well  be 
conceived;  and  why  three  or  four  poetical  contests  for 
prizes  and  several  common  Spanish  games  are  introduced 
at  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  since  they  are  [permitted 
by  the  conditions  of  no  possible  poetical  theory  for  such 
fictions.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  runs  through  the  whole  an  air  of  amenity  and  gentle- 
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ness  well  suited  to  its  subject  and  purpose.  Several  stories 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  gracefully  told,  and  transla* 
tions  from  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  are  brought  in  with  a  happy  effect  Some  of  the 
original  poetry,  too^  is  to  be  placed  among  the  best  of 
Lope's  minor  compositions; — such  as  the  following  imagin- 
ative little  song,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  sung  in  a 
palm-grove,  by  the  Madonna,  to  her  sleeping  child,  and  is 
as  full  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of  Catholic  devotion  as  one 
of  Murillo's  pictures  on  the  same  subject : — 

Holy  angels  and  blest,  Seeks  in  slumber  an  instant 

Through  these  palms  as  ye  sweep.  His  grievings  to  rest ; 

Hold  their  branches  at  rest,  He  slumbers, — ^he  slumbers,— 

For  my  babe  is  asleep.  O,  hush,  dien,  and  keep 

And  ye  Bethlehem  palm-trees,  ^our  brandies  all  still,- 

As  stormy  winds  iiish  My  babe  is  asleep  1 

In  tempest  and  fiiiy  Cold  blasts  wheel  about  him,- 

Your  angry  noise  hush  ;^  A  rigonms  storm,- 

Moye  gently,  move  gently,  ^^  ^  ^  ^       .^  ^ 

RBstnun  your  wild  sweep  ;  j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  y^^  ^^^ 

Hold  your  brandies  at  ««t,^  jj^j           ,^  ^^  y 

My  babe  IS  asleep.  ^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^p^ 

My  babe  all  divine,  Hold  these  bnmdies  at  rest, — 

With  earth's  sorrows  oppressed.  My  babe  is  asleep  1  * 

The  whole  work  is  dedicated  with  great  tenderness^  in  a 
few  simple  words,  to  Cdrlos,  the  little  son  that  died  before 
he  was  seven  years  old,  and  of  whom  Lope  always  speaks 
so  lovingly.  But  it  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  was  never 
finished; — ^why,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  for  it  was  well 
received,  and  was  printed  four  times  in  as  many  years. 

1  Pnes  uidab  en  Uf  pftlnuf,  De  llonr  en  la  tienrn : 

Angelei  waaUm,  For  ra  deKanto, 

Que  M  doenae  ml  iiiito,  Soaegar  quiere  na  pooo 

Tenad  Um  raaoa.  Del  Uemo  llaato ; 

Que  ae  daenne  mi  nifio, 
Hdmaa  de  Belen,  Tened  loa  lamos. 

SSSi?"  ""'^iTSiir^n^do. 

Tened  1<M  immoe.  Qoe  ee  doenne  ml  nlHo, 

El  aiilo  diviao,  Teaed  loa  ramua. 

Que  caU  caaaaOo  Obraa  Soeltaa,  Tom.  XVI.  p.  33f. 
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In  1612,  the  year  of  tiie  publication  of  this  pastoral, 
Lope  printed  a  few  religious  ballads  and  some  '<  Thoughts 
in  Prose,"  which  he  pretended  were  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Gabriel  Padecopeo,  an  imperfect  anagram  of  his 
own  name ;  and  in  1614  there  appeared  a  volume  contain- 
ing, first,  a  collection  of  his  short  sacred  poems,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  four  solemn  and  striking  poetical 
Soliloquies,  composed  while  he  knelt  before  a  cross  on  the 
day  he  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Penitents ;  then 
two  contemplative  discourses,  written  at  the  request  of 
his  brethren  of  the  same  society;  and  finally,  a  short 
spiritual  Romancero^  or  ballad-book,  and  a  *^  Via  Crucis," 
or  meditations  on  the  passage  of  the  Saviour  from  the 
judgment-seat  of  Pilate  to  the  hill  of  Calvary.' 

Many  of  these  poems  are  fiill  of  a  deep  and  solemn 
devotion ; '  others  are  strangely  coarse  and  free ;  ^  and  a 
few  are  merely  whimsical  and  trifling.  •  Some  of  the 
more  religious  of  the  ballads  are  still  sung  about  the 
streets  of  Madrid  by  blind  beggars; — a  testimony  to 
the  devout  feelings  which,  occasionally  at  least,  glowed 
in  their  author's  heart,  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
These  poems,  however,  with  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  at  Japan,  in  1614, 
which  was  printed  four  years  later,  •  were  all  the  miscel- 
laneous works  published  by  Lope  between  1612  and 
1620; — the  rest  of  his  time  during  this  period  having 
apparently  been  filled  with  his  brilliant  successes  in  the 
drama,  both  secular  and  sacred. 

But  in  1620  and  1622,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  mass  of  &e  people,  as  well  as  to  the  court, 

*  GbraB,  Tom.  XIII.,  etc.  •  Some  of  them  are  very  Sat ;— see 

*  For  instance,  the  sonnet  begin-  the  sonnet,  "  Qiiando  en  tu  alcazar 
ning,  '*  Yo  dormird  en  el  polvo."  de  Sion."  Obras,  Tom.  XIII.  p. 
Obras,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  186.  225. 

*  Such  as  '^  Gertradis  siendo  Dios  '  Triumfos  de  la  F6  en  los  Reynos 
tan  amoroso."    Obras,  Tom.  XIII.  de  Japon.    Obras,  Tom.  XVII. 

p.  223. 
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at  Madrid,  in  a  character  which,  being  both  religious  and 
dramatic,  was  admirably  suited  to  his  powers  and  pre- 
tensions. It  was  the  double  occasion  of  the  beatification 
and  the  canonization  of  Saint  Isidore,  in  whose  honour, 
above  twenty  years  earlier.  Lope  had  made  one  of  his 
most  successful  eflforts  for  popularity, — a  long  interval,  but 
one  during  which  the  claims  of  the  Saint  had  been  by  no 
means  overlooked.  On  the  contrary,  the  king,  from  the 
time  of  his  restoration  to  health,  had  been  constantly 
soliciting  the  honours  of  the  Church  for  a  personage  to 
whose  miraculous  interposition  he  believed  himself  to  owe 
it  At  last  they  were  granted,  and  the  19th  of  May, 
1620,  was  appointed  for  celebrating  the  beatification  of 
the  pious  "  Ploughman  of  Madrid." 

Such  occasions  were  now  often  seized  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Spain,  as  a  means  alike  of  exhibiting  the  talents 
of  their  poets,  and  amusing  and  interesting  the  multitude; 
— the  Church  gladly  contributing  its  authority  to  substitute, 
as  &r  as  possible,  a  sort  of  poetical  tournament,  held  under 
its  own  management,  for  the  chivalrous  tournaments  which 
had  for  centuries  exercised  so  great  and  so  irreligious  an 
influence  throughout  Europe.  At  any  rate,  these  literary 
contests,  in  which  honours  and  prizes  of  various  kinds 
were  offered,  were  called  *^  Poetical  Joustings^"  and  soon 
became  favourite  entertainments  with  the  mass  of  the 
people.  We  have  already  noticed  such  'festivals^  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  besides  the  prize 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Cervantes  gained  at  Saragossa 
in  May,  1595,^  Lope  gained  one  at  Toledo,  in  June, 
1608 ;  *  and  in  September,  1614,  he  was  the  judge  at  a 
poetical  festival  in  honour  of  the  beatification  of  Saint 
Theresa,  at  Madrid,  where  the  rich  tones  of  his  voice  and 
his  graceful  style  of  reading  were  much  admired.' 

'  See  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  SOS,  and  Vol.      ballad  of  rery  Binall  merit,  is  in  the 

II.  p.  74.  Obras  Sueltas,  T.  XXL  pp.  171-177. 

f  The  successful  poem,  a  jesting         '  An  account  of  some  of  the  poeti* 
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The  occasion  of  the  beatification  of  the  Saint  who 
presided  over  the  fortunes  of  Madrid  was,  however,  one 
of  more  solemn  importance  than  either  of  these  had  been. 
All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  "Heroic  Town," 
<as  it  is  still  called,  took  an  interest  in  it;  for  it  was 
believed  to  concern  the  well-being  of  all.  *®  The  Church 
of  Saint  Andrew,  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  the  worthy 
Ploughman,  was  ornamented  with  unwonted  splendour. 
The  merchants  of  the  city  completely  encased  its  altars 
with  plain,  but  pure  silver.  The  goldsmiths  enshrined 
the  form  of  the  Saint,  which  five  centuries  had  not  wasted 
away,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  the  same  metal,  elaborately 
wrought.  Other  classes  brought  other  offerings;  all  marked 
by  the  ^'gorgeous  wealth  that  then  flowed  through  the 
privileged  portions  of  Spanish  society,  firom  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  Mexico.  In  firont  of  the  church  a  showy  stage 
was  erected,  firom  which  the  poems  sent  in  for  prizes  were 
read,  and  over  this  part  of  the  ceremonies  Lope  presided. 

As  a  sort  of  prologue,  a  few  satirical  petitions  were 
produced,  which  were  intended  to  excite  merriment,  and, 
no  doubt,  were  successful ;  after  which  Lope  opened  the 

cal  joustings  of  this  period  is  to  be  fill  about  three  hundred  pages  in  the 

found  in  myarrete,  '*  Vida  de  Cer-  eleventh  volume  of  Lope's  Works. 

Tantes,"  §  162,  with  the  notes,   p.  The  number  of  poetical  ofierin^^  was 

486 ;  and  a  good  illustration  of  the  great,  but  much  short  of  what  similar 

mode  in  which  they  were  conducted  contests  sometimes   produced.      Fi- 

is  to  be  foundinthe*' JustaPo^tica,"  gueroa   says    in    hb    ^' Pasagero," 

in  honour  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  at  (Madrid,  1617,  12mo.,  f.  118,^  that, 

Saiagossa,    collected  by  Juan  Bau-  at  a  festival,  held  a  short  time  Wore, 

tista  Felices  de  Caceres,   (X/arag09a,  in  honour  of  St.  Antonio  of  Padua, 

1629.  4lo.,)  in  which  Joseph  de  val-  ^ve  thousand  poems  of  different  kinds 

divielso  and  Vargas  Machnca  figured,  were  offered  ;  which,  after  the  best  of 

Such  joustings  Mcame  so  firequent  at  them  had  been  hung  round  the  church 

last  as  to  be  subjects  of  ridicule.    In  and  the  cloisters  of  the  monks   who 

the   '<  Caballero  Descortes "  of  Salas  originally  proposed  the  prizes,  were 

Barbadillo,  (Madrid,  1621,  12mo.,  f.  distributed  to  other  monasteries.  The 

99,   etc.,)  there  is  a    certamen  in  custom  extended   to   America.     In 

honour  of    the  recovery  of   a  lost  1585.  Balbuena  carried  away  a  prize 

hat ;— merely  a  light  caricature.  in  Mexico  from  three  hundred  com- 

'^  The  details  of  the  festival,  with  petitors.  See  his  Life,  prefixed  to  the 

the  poems  offered  on  the  occasion,  Academy's  edition  of  nis  <<  Siglo  de 

were  neatly  printed  at  Madrid,  in  Oro,"  Madrid,  1821, 8vo. 
1620,  in  a  small  quarto,  ff.  140,  and 
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literary  proceedings  of  the  festival  by  pronouncing  a 
poetical  oration  of  above  seven  hundred  lines  in  honour 
of  San  Isidro.  This  was  followed  by  reading  the  subjects 
for  the  nine  prizes  offered  by  the  nine  Muses,  together 
with  the  rules  according  to  which  the  honours  of  the 
occasion  were  to  be  adjudged ;  and  then  came  the  poems 
themselves.  Among  the  competitors  were  many  of  the 
principal  men  of  letters  of  the  time :  iZarate,  Guillen  de 
Gastroy  Jauregui,  Espinel,  Montalvan,  Pantaleon,  Silveira, 
the  young  Galderon,  and  Lope  himself  with  the  son  who 
bore  his  name,  still  a  boy.  All  this,  or  nearly  all  of  it, 
was  grave,  and  beseeming  the  grave  occasion.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  list  of  those  who  entered  their  claims  for 
each  prize,  there  always  appeared  a  sort  of  masque,  who, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Master  Burguillos,  ^*  seasoned 
the  feast  in  the  most  savoury  manner,''  it  is  said,  with  his 
amusing  verses,  caricaturing  the  whole,  like  the  gracioso 
of  the  popular  theatre,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  interlude 
after  each  division  of  the  more  r^ular  drama. 

Lope  took  hardly  any  pains  to  conceal  that  this  savoury 
part  of  the  festival  was  entirely  his  own ;  so  surely  had 
his  theatrical  instincts  indicated  to  him  the  merry  relief 
its  introduction  would  give  to  the  stateliness  and  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  ^^  All  the  various  performances  were 
read  by  him  with  much  effect,  and  at  the  end  he  gave  a 
light  and  pleasant  account,  in  the  old  popular  ballad 
measure,  of  what  had  been  done ;  after  which  the  judges 
pronounced  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors.  Who 
they  were,  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  offerings  of  all — ^those 
of  the  unsuccessful  as  well  as  of  the  successful — ^were 
published  by  him  without  delay. 

"  "  But  let  the  reader  note  well/'  did  not  appear  for  any  prise,  it  was 

aajB  Lope,  "  that  the  venes  of  Mas-  generally  oelieved  that  he  was  a  cha- 

ter  Burguillos  must  be  supposititious ;  racter  introduced  by  Lope  himself." 

for  he  aid  not  appear  at  the  contest ;  Obras,  Tom.  XL  p.  40L    See  also 

and  all  he  wrote  is  in  jest,  and  made  p.  598. 
the  festind  Teiy  savouiy.    And  as  he 
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A  greater  jubilee  followed  two  years  afterwards,  when, 
at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  the 
n^otiations  of  his  grateftd  predecessor  were  crowned 
with  a  success  he  did  not  live  to  witness ;  and  San  Isidro, 
with  three  other  devout  Spaniards,  was  admitted  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  full  glories  of  saint- 
ship,  by  a  formal  canonization.  The  people  of  Madrid 
took  little  note  of  the  Papal  bull,  except  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned their  own  particular  saint  and  protector.  But  to 
him  the  honours  they  offered  were  abundant^'  The 
festival  lliey  instituted  for  the  occasion  lasted  nine  days. 
Eight  pyramids,  above  seventy  feet  high,  were  arranged 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  nine  magnificent  altars, 
a  castle,  a  rich  garden,  and  a  temporary  theatre.  All  the 
houses  of  the  better  sort  were  hung  with  gorgeous  tapestry ; 
religious  processions,  in  which  the  principal  nobility  took 
the  meanest  places,  swept  through  the  streets ;  and  bull- 
fights, always  the  most  popular  of  Spanish  entertainments, 
were  added,  in  which  above  two  thousand  of  those  noble 
animals  were  sacrificed  in  amphitheatres  or  public  squares 
open  to  all. 

As  a  part  of  the  show,  a  great  literary  contest  or 
jousting  was  held  on  the  19th  of  May — exactly  two  years 
after  that  held  at  the  beatification.  Again  Lope  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  firont  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Andrew,  and, 
with  similar  ceremonies  and  a  similar  admixture  of  the 
somewhat  broad  farce  of  Tomfe  de  Burguillos,  most  of  the 
leading  poets  of  the  time  joined  in  the  universal  homage. 
Lope  carried  away  the  principal  prizes.  Others  were 
given  to  Zarate,  Calderon,  Montalvan,  and  Guillen  de 
Castro.  Two  plays— one  on  the  childhood,  and  the  other 
on  the  youth  of  San  Isidro,  but  both  expressly  ordered 
firom  Lope  by  the  city — were  acted  on  open,  moveable 

**  The  nroceedings  and  poems  of      1622.  fiP.  166,  and  fill  Tom.  XIL  of 
this  second  great  festival  were  printed      the  Obns  Sueltas. 
at  onoe  at  Budrid,  in  a  quarto  raumey 
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Stages,  before  ike  king,  the  court,  and  the  multitude, 
making  their  author  the  most  prominent  figure  of  a 
festival  which,  rightly  understood,  goes  fiur  to  explain  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  of  the  religion  on  which  it  all 
depended.  An  account  of  the  whole,  comprehending  the 
poems  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  his  own  two  plays^  was 
published  by  Lope  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

His  success  at  these  two  jubilees  was,  no  doubt,  very 
flattering  to  him.  It  had  been  of  the  most  public  kind ; 
it  had  been  on  a  very  popular  subject ;  and  it  had,  per- 
haps, brought  him  more  into  the  minds  and  thoughts  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  into  the  active  interests 
of  the  time,  than  even  his  success  in  the  theatre.  The 
caricatures  of  Tome  de  Bui^Uos,  in  particular,  though 
often  rude,  seem  to  have  been  received  with  extraordinary 
favour.  Later,  therefore,  he  was  induced  to  write  more 
verses  in  the  same  style ;  and,  in  1634,  he  published  a 
volume,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  humorous  and  bur- 
lesque poems,  under  the  same  disguise.  Most  of  the 
pieces  it  contains  are  sonnets  and  other  short  poems ; — 
some  very  sharp  and  satirical,  and  nearly  all  fluent  and 
happy.  But  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
should  be  separately  noticed. 

It  is  a  mock-heroic,  in  irregular  verse,  divided  into  six 
silvas  or  cantos,  and  is  called  ^*  La  Gatomachia,''  or  the 
Battle  of  the  Cats ;  being  a  contest  between  two  cats  for 
the  love  of  a  third.  Lik^  nearly  all  the  poems  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  from  the  ^^  Batrachomyomachia" 
downwards,  it  is  too  long.  It  contains  about  twenty-five 
hundred  lines,  in  various  measures.  But  if  it  is  not  the 
first  in  the  Spanish  language  in  the  order  of  time,  it  is  the 
first  in  the  order  of  merit  The  last  two  silvaSj  in  par- 
ticular, are  written  with  great  lightness  and  spirit;  some- 
times parodying  Ariosto  and  the  epic  poets,  and  some- 
times ^e  old  ballads,  with  the  gayest  success.  From  its 
first  appearance,  therefore,   it  has  been  a  favourite  in 
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Spain ;  and  it  is  now,  probably,  more  read  than  any  other 
of  its  author's  miscellaneous  works.  An  edition  printed 
in  1794  assumes,  rather  than  attempts  to  prove,  that 
Tome  de  Burguillos  was  a  real  personage.  But  few  per- 
sons have  ever  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  though,  when  it 
first  appeared.  Lope  prefixed  to  it  one  of  those  accounts 
concerning  its  pretended  author  that  deceive  nobody,  yet 
he  had,  as  early  as  the  first  festival  in  honour  of  San 
Isidro,  almost  directly  declared  Master  Burguillos  to  be 
merely  a  disguise  for  himself  and  a  means  of  adding 
interest  to  the  occasion — a  fact,  indeed,  plainly  intimated 
by  Quevedo  in  the  Approbation  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
and  by  Coronel  in  the  verses  which  immediately  follow.  *' 
In  1621,  just  in  the  interval  between  the  two  festivals, 
Lope  published  a  volume  containing  the  "  Filomena,**  a 
poem,  in  the  first  canto  of  which  he  gives  the  mythological 
story  of  Tereus  and  the  Nightingale,  and  in  the  second,  a 
vindication  of  himself,  under  the  allegory  of  the  Nightin- 
gale's Defence  against  the  Envious  Thrush.  To  this  he 
added,  in  the  same  volume,  ^^  La  Tapada,"  a  description, 
in  octave  verse,  of  a  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
in  Portugal ;  the  "  Andromeda,"  a  mythological  story  like 
the  Filomena;  "  The  Fortunes  of  Diana,"  the  first  prose 
tale  he  ever  printed ;  several  poetical  epistles  and  smaller 
poems ;  and  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  New 
Poetry,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  he  boldly  attacked  the 
school  of  Gdngora,  then  at  the  height  of  its  favour.  ^*  The 

*'  The  edition  which  claims  a  sepa-  from  the  pen  of  the  Spanish  Phoe- 

rate  and  real  existence  for  Burguillos  is  nix ;  **  hints  which  it  would  have  been 

that  found  in  the  seventeenth  volume  dishonourable    for  Lope  himself  to 

of  the    **  Poesias  Castellanas/'  col-  publish,  unless  the  poems  were  really 

lected  by  Fernandez  and  others.  But,  nis  own.     The  poetry  of  Burguillos 

besides  the  passages  from  Lope  him-  is  in  Tom.  XIX.  of  the  Obras  Suel- 

self  cited  in  a  preceding  note,  Que-  tas,  just  as  Lope  originally  published 

▼edo  says,  in  an  Aprobadon  to  the  it  in  1634.     Tnere  is  a  spirited  Ger- 

verv  volume  in  question,  that  **  the  man  translation  of  the  Gatomachia  in 

style  is  such  as  has  been  seen  only  in  Bertuch's  Magazin    der   Span,    und 

the  writings  of  Lope  de  Vega ;"  and  Port.  Literatur,   Dessau,   1781,  8vo. 

Coronel,  in  some  dScimas  prefixed  to  Tom.  I. 
it,  adds,  **  These  verses  are  dashes  "  The  poems  are  in  Tom.  II.  of  the 

VOL.  U,  L 
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whole  volume  added  nothing  to  its  author's  permanent 
reputation ;  but  parts  of  it,  and  especially  passages  in  the 
epistles  and  in  the  Filomena,  are  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  contain  allusions  to  his  own  per- 
sonal history. 

Another  volume,  not  unlike  the  last,  followed  in  1624. 
It  contains  three  poems  in  the  octave  stanza :  ^^  Circe," 
an  unfortunate  amplification  of  the  well-known  story  found 
in  the  Odyssey ;  "  The  Morning  of  Saint  John/'  on  the 
popular  celebration  of  that  graceful  festival  in  the  time 
of  Lope ;  and  a  fable  on  the  Origin  of  the  White  Rose. 
To  these  he  added  several  epistles  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  three  more  prose  tales,  which,  with  the  one  already 
mentioned,  constitute  all  the  short  prose  fictions  he  ever 
published. " 

The  best  part  of  this  volume  is,  no  doubt,  the  three 
stories.  Probably  Lope  was  mduced  to  write  them  by  the 
success  of  those  of  Cervantes,  which  had  now  been  pub- 
lished eleven  years,  and  were  already  known  throughout 
Europe.  But  Lope's  talent  seems  not  to  have  been  more 
adapted  to  this  form  of  composition  than  that  of  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote  was  to  the  drama.  Of  this  he 
seems  to  have  been  partially  aware  himself;  for  he  says 
of  the  first  tale,  that  it  was  written  to  please  a  lady  in  a 
department  of  letters  where  he  never  thought  to  have 
adventured,  and  the  other  three  are  addressed  to  the  same 
person,  and  seem  to  have  been  written  with  the  same 
feelings. "    None  of  them  excited  much  attention  at  the 


Obras  Sueltas.  The  discussion  about  ed  style  then  in  fashion,  to  please  the 

the  new  poetry  is  in  Tom.  IV.  pp.  popular  taste,  he  continued  to  disap- 

459-482 ;  to  which  should  be  added  prove  it  to  the  kst    The  Novela  is 

some  trifles  in  the  same  vein,  scattered  in  Obras,  Tom.  VIII. 

through  his  Works,  and  especially  a  ^  The  three  poems  are  in  Tom. 

sonnet  beginning  "  Boscan,  tarde  lie-  III. ;  the  epistles  in  Tom.  I.  pp.  279, 

fames ;  '* — ^whicn,  as  it  was  printed  etc. ;  and  the  three  tales  m  Tom. 

7  him  with  the  "  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  VIII. 

(1680,  f.  123,^  shows  that,  though  he  »•  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  2 ; 

himself  sometimes  wrote  in  the  affect-  also  Tom.  III.  Frefiu^e. 
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time  when  they  appeared ;  but,  twenty  years  afterwards, 
they  were  reprinted  with  four  others,  torn,  apparently, 
from  some  connected  series  of  similar  stories,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  work  of  Lope.  The  last  of  the  eight  is  the 
best  of  the  collection,  though  it  ends  awkwardly,  with  an 
intimation  that  another  is  to  follow;  and  all  are  thrust 
together  into  the  complete  edition  of  Lope's  miscellaneous 
works,  though  there  is  no  pretence  for  claiming  any  of 
them  to  be  his  except  the  first  four. " 

In  the  year  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  tales  we 
find  him  in  a  new  character.  A  miserable  man,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  from  Catalonia,  was  suspected  of  heresy ; 
and  the  suspicion  fell  on  him  the  more  heavily  because  his 
mother  was  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Having  been  in  conse- 
quence of  this  expelled  successively  from  two  religious 
houses  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  he  seems  to  have 
become  disturbed  in  his  mind,  and  at  last  he  grew  so 
frantic,  that,  while  mass  was  celebrating  in  open  church, 
he  seized  the  consecrated  host  from  the  hands  of  the  offici- 
ating priest  and  violently  destroyed  it  He  was  at  once 
arrested  and  given  up  to  the  Inquisition.  The  Inquisition, 
finding  him  obstinate,  declared  him  to  be  a  Lutheran  and 
a  Calvinist,  and,  adding  to  this  the  crime  of  his  Hebrew 
descent,  delivered  him  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  punish- 
ment He  was,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  ordered  to 
be  burned  alive;  and  in  January,  1623,  the  sentence  was 
literally  executed  outside  the  gate  ofAlcala  at  Madrid. 
The  excitement  was  great,  as  it  always  was  on  such  occa- 
sions. An  immense  concourse  of  people  was  gathered  to 
witness  the  edifying  spectacle ;  the  court  was  present ;  the 
theatres  and  public  shows  were  suspended  for  a  fortnight ; 

^  There  are  editions  of  the  eight  Fr.  Lopez  de  Zarate,  Alcaic,  1651, 

at    Saragossa,     (1648,)     Barcelona,  4to.     (See  Lope,  Obras,  Tom.  IIL 

n650,)   etc.     There  is  some  con-  p.  iii.)    But  such  things  are  not  very 

fusion  about  a  port  of  the  poems  pub-  rare  in  Spanish  literature,  and  will 

lished  originally  with  these  tales,  and  occur  again  in  relation  to  Zarate. 
which  appear  among  the  works  of 

L   2 
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and  we  are  told  that  Lope  de  Vega,  who,  in  some  parts 
of  his  "  Dragontea,"  shows  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  such 
an  office,  was  one  of  those  who  presided  at  the  loathsome 
sacrifice  and  directed  its  ceremonies.  ** 

His  fanaticism,  however,  in  no  degree  diminished  his 
zeal  for  poetry.  In  1625,  he  published  his  **  Divine 
Triumphs,**  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  in  the  measure  and 
the  maimer  of  Petrarch,  beginning  with  the  triumphs 
of  "  the  Divine  Pan'*  and  ending  with  those  of  Religion 
and  the  Cross.  ^*  It  was  a  failure,  and  the  more  obviously 
so,  because  its  very  title  placed  it  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  "  Trionfi  **  of  the  great  Italian  master.  It  was  ac- 
companied, in  the  same  volume^  by  a  small  collection  of 
sacred  poetry,  which  was  increased  in  later  editions  until 
it  became  a  lai^e  one.  Some  of  it  is  truly  tender  and 
solemn,  as,  for  instance,  the  candon  on  the  death  of  his 
son,  ^  and  the  sonnet  on  his  own  death,  beginning,  '^  I 
must  lie  down  and  slumber  in  the  dust;"  while  other 
parts,  like  the  villancicos  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  are 
written  with  unseemly  levity,  and  are  even  sometimes 
coarse  and  sensual.'*  All,  however,  are  specimens  of 
what  respectable  and  cultivated  Spaniards  in  that  age 
called  religion. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the 
"  Corona  Tragica,**  The  Tragic  Crown,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1627»  on  the  history  and  fate  of  the  unhappy 
Mary  of  Scotland,  who  had  perished  just  forty  years  be- 
fore. ^  It  is  intended  to  be  a  religious  epic,  and  fills  five 
books  of  octave  stanzas.     But  it  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  speci- 

"  The  account  is  found  in  a  MS.  (Madrid,  1804,  12nio.,)  Tom.  I.  pp. 

history  of  Madrid,  by  Leon  Pinelo,  104,  105. 

in  the  King*8  Library ;  and  so  much  ^  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIII. 

as  relates  to  this  subject  I  possess,  as  **  A  la  Muerte  de  C&rlos  Felix, 

well  as  a  notice  of  Lope  himself,  Obnis,  Tom.  XIII.  p.  365. 

eiven  in  the  same  MS.  under  the  '*  See  particularly  the  two  begin- 


datc  of  bis  death.     It  is  cited,  and  an      nine  on  pp.  413  and  423. 

abstract  of  it  given,  in  Casiano  Pelli-  "  It  is  in   Obras   Shieltas,   Tom. 

cer,   **  Orfgen    de    las    Comedias,"      IV. 
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men  of  intolerant  controversy.  Mary  is  represented  as  a 
pure  and  glorious  martyr  to  the  Catholic  faith,  while 
£lizabeth  is  alternately  called  a  Jezebel  and  an  Athaliah, 
whom  it  was  a  doubtful  merit  in  Philip  the  Second  to 
have  spared,  when,  as  king-consort  of  England,  he  had 
her  life  in  his  power.  **  In  other  respects  it  is  a  dull 
poem ;  beginning  with  an  account  of  Mary's  previous  his- 
tory, as  related  by  herself  to  her  women  in  prison,  and 
ending  with  her  death.  But  it  savours  throughout  of  its 
author's  sympathy  with  the  religious  spirit  of  his  age  and 
country ; — a  spirit,  it  should  be  remembered,  which  made 
the  Inquisition  what  it  was. 

The  Corona  Tragica  was,  however,  perhaps  on  this 
very  account,  thought  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  Pope 
Urban  the  Eighth,  who  had  himself  written  an  epitaph  on 
the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland,  which  Lope,  in  courtly 
phrase,  declared  was  "  beatifying  her  in  prophecy."  The 
flattery  was  well  received.  Urban  sent  the  poet  in  return 
a  complimentary  letter;  gave  him  a  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  and  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John ; 
and  appointed  him  to  the  honorary  places  of  Fiscal  in  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  and  Notary  of  the  Roman  Archives. 
The  measure  of  his  ecclesiastical  honours  was  now  full. 

In  1630,  he  published  "The  Laurel  of  Apollo,"  a  poem 
somewhat  like  "  The  Journey  to  Parnassus  "  of  Cervantes, 
but  longer,  more  elaborate,  and  still  more  unsatisfactory. 
It  describes  a  festival,  supposed  to  have  been  held  by  the 
god  of  Poetry,  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  April,  1628,  and  re- 
cords the  honours  then  bestowed  on  nearly  three  hundred 
Spanish  poets ; — a  number  so  great,  that  the  whole  account 
becomes  monotonous  and  almost  valueless,  partly  from 
the  impossibility  of  drawing  with  distinctness  or  truth  so 

*■  The  atrocious  passage  is  on  p.  6.  he  gives  an  account  of  this  poem,  and 

In  an  epistle,  which  he  addressed  to  says  he  wrote  it  in  the  country,  where 

Ovando,  the  Maltese  envoy,  and  pub-  **  the  soul  in  solitude  labours  more 

Hshed  at  the  end  of  the  **  Laurel  de  gently  and  easily  "  ! 
Apolo,"  (Madrid,  1630,  4to.,  f.  118,) 
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many  characters  of  little  prominence,  and  partly  from  its 
too  free  praise  of  nearly  all  of  them.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  silvaSj  and  contains  about  seven  thousand  irregular 
verses.  At  the  end,  besides  a  few  minor  and  miscella- 
neous poems,  Lope  added  an  eclogue,  in  seven  scenes,  which 
had  been  previously  represented  before  the  king  and  court 
with  a  costly  magnificence  in  the  theatre  and  a  splendour 
in  its  decorations  that  show,  at  least,  how  great  was  the 
favour  he  enjoyed,  when  he  was  indulged,  for  so  slight  an 
offering,  with  such  royal  luxuries.  ** 

The  last  considerable  work  he  published  was  his 
"  Dorotea,**  a  long  prose  romance  in  dialogue.  ^  It  was 
written  in  his  youth,  and,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
probably  contains  more  or  less  of  his  own  youthful  ad- 
ventures and  feelings.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it 
was  a  favourite  with  him.  He  calls  it  ^'  the  most  beloved 
of  his  works,**  and  says  he  has  revised  it  with  care  and 
made  additions  to  it  in  his  old  age.  ^  It  was  first  printed 
in  1632.  A  moderate  amount  of  verse  is  scattered 
through  it,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  reality  in  many 
passages  that  remind  us  constantly  of  its  author's  life 
before  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Armada.  The  hero, 
Fernando,  is  a  poet,  like  Lope,  who,  after  having  been 
more  than  once  in  love  and  married,  refuses  Dorotea, 
the  object  of  his  first  attachment,  and  becomes  religious. 
There  is,  however,  little  plan,  consistency,  or  final  pur- 
pose in  most  of  the  manifold  scenes  that  go  to  make  up 
its  five. long  acts;  and  it  is  now  read  only  for  its  rich  and 
easy  prose  style,  for  the  glimpses  it  seems  to  give  of  the 
author's  own  life,  and  for  a  few  of  its  short  poems,  some 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  why  these  "*  It  fills  the  whole  of  the  seventh 

later  productions  of  Looe  are  put  in  volume  of  his  Obras  Sueltas. 

the  first  volume  of  his  Miscellaneous  ^  *'  Dorotea,  the  posthumous  child 

Works,  (1776-79,^  but  so  it  is.   That  of  my  Muse,  the  most  beloved  of  my 

collection  was  made  by  Cerdi  y  Rico ;  long-protractcd  life,   still    asks    the 

a  man  of  learning,  though  not  of  good  public  light,"  etc.  Egloga  d  Claudio ; 

taste  or  sound  judgment.  Obras,  Tom.  IX.  p.  367. 
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of  which  were  probably  written  for  occasions  not  unlike 
those  to  which  they  are  here  applied. 

The  last  work  he  printed  was  an  eclogue  in  honour  of 
a  Portuguese  lady;  and  the  last  things  he  wrote--only 
the  day  before  he  was  seized  with  his  mortal  illness — 
were  a  short  poem  on  the  Grolden  Age,  remarkable  for 
its  vigour  and  harmony,  and  a  sonnet  on  the  death  of  a 
friend. "  All  of  them  are  found  in  a  collection  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  few  dramas,  published  by  his  son-in-law,  Luis 
de  Usategui,  two  years  after  Lope*s  death. 

But  as  his  life  drew  to  a  close,  his  religious  feelings, 
mingled  with  a  melancholy  fanaticism,  predominated  more 
and  more.  Much  of  his  poetry  composed  at  this  time 
expressed  them ;  and  at  last  they  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  he  was  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  excited 
melancholy,  or,  as  it  was  then  beginning  to  be  called,  of 
hypochondria. "  Early  in  the  month  of  August  he  felt 
himself  extremely  weak,  and  suffered  more  than  ever 
from  that  sense  of  discouragement  which  was  breaking 
down  his  resources  and  strength.  His  thoughts,  however, 
were  so  exclusively  occupied  with  his  spiritual  condition, 
that,  even  when  tlius  reduced,  he  continued  to  fast,  and 
on  one  occasion  went  through  with  a  private  discipline  so 
cruel,  that  the  walls  of  the  apartment  where  it  occurred 
were  aflerwards  found  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  From 
this  he  never  recovered.  He  was  taken  ill  the  same 
night;  and,  after  fulfilling  the  offices  prescribed  by  his 
Church  with  the  most  submissive  devotion — mourning 
that  he  had  ever  been  engaged  in  any  occupations 
but  such  as  were  exclusively  religious, — he  died  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1635,  nearly  seventy-three  years  old. 

^  These  three  poems — curious  as  tion  Montalvan  gives  of  his  disease, 

his  last  work»— are  in  Tom.  X.  p.  The  account  of  Ms  last  days  follows 

193,  and  Tom.  IX.  pp.  2  and  10.  it    Obras,  Tom.  XX.  pp.  37,  etc. ; 

""  '*  A  continued  melancholy  pas-  and  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom. 

sion,  which  of  late  has  been  called  III.  pp.  360-363. 
hypochondria,"  etc.,  is  the  descrip- 
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The  sensation  produced  by  his  death  was  such  as  is 
rarely  witnessed  even  in  the  case  of  those  upon  whom 
depends  the  welfare  of  nations.  The  Duke  of  Sessa,  who 
was  his  especial  patron,  and  to  whom  he  left  his  manu- 
scripts, provided  for  the  funeral  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
own  wealth  and  rank.  It  lasted  nine  days.  The  crowds 
that  thronged  to  it  were  immense.  Three  bishops  officiated, 
and  the  first  nobles  of  the  land  attended  as  mourners. 
Eulogies  and  poems  followed  on  all  sides,  and  in  numbers 
all  but  incredible.  Those  written  in  Spain  make  one 
considerable  volume,  and  end  with  a  drama  in  which  his 
apotheosis  was  brought  upon  the  public  stage.  Those 
written  in  Italy  are  hardly  less  numerous,  and  fill 
another.  ^  But  more  touching  than  any  of  them  was  the 
prayer  of  that  much-loved  daughter  who  had  been  shut  up 
from  the  world  fourteen  years,  that  the  long  funeral  pro- 
cession might  pass  by  her  convent  and  permit  her  once 
more  to  look  on  the  face  she  so  tenderly  venerated ;  and 
more  solemn  than  any  was  the  mourning  of  the  multitude, 
from  whose  dense  mass  audible  sobs  burst  forth,  as  his 
remains  slowly  descended  from  their  sight  into  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living.  ** 

*  See  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIX.*  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  hia  con- 

XXI.,  in  which  they  are  republished;  temporaries  bore  their  part. 
— Spanish,   Latin,   French,    Italian,  "^  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XX.  p.  42. 

and  rortuguese.   The  Spanish,  which  For  an  excellent  and  interesting  dis- 

were  brought  together  by  Montalvan,  cussion  of  Lo^'s  miscellaneous  works, 

and  are  preceded  bv  his  '*  Fama  P<Ss-  and  one  to  which  I  have  been  indebted 

tunia  de  Lope  de  Vega,"  may  be  re-  in  writing  this  chapter,  see  London 

earded  as  a  sort  of  justa  poitica  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  35, 1818.     It 

honour  of  the  great  poet,  in  which  is  by  Mr.  Southey. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


LoPB  Ds  Vega,  continubd. — Chabactxb  of  his  Miscellanbous  Wobkb. — 
Hi9  Dbamab. — His  Life  at  Vauencia. — His  Mobal  Plays.— His 
Success  at  Madbid.— Vast  Numbeb  of  his  Dbamas. — Thbib  Fodhba- 
Tioir  AVD  thbib  Vabious  Fobms. — His  Combdias  de  Cap  a  t  Espada, 

AHD  thbib  ChABACTEBISTICS. 

The  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  that  we  have  considered, 
while  tracing  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  are  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  explain  the  degree  of  popular  admira- 
tion that,  almost  from  the  first,  followed  him.  They 
show,  indeed,  much  original  talent,  a  still  greater  power  of 
invention,  and  a  wonderful  facility  of  versification.  But 
they  are  rarely  imbued  with  the  deep  and  earnest  spirit 
of  a  genuine  poetry;  they  generally  have  an  air  of  loose- 
ness and  want  of  finish ;  and  almost  all  of  them  are  with- 
out that  national  physiognomy  and  character,  in  which, 
after  all,  resides  so  much  of  the  effective  power  of  genius 
over  any  people. 

The  truth  is,  that  Lope,  in  what  have  been  called  his 
miscellaneous  works,  was  seldom  in  the  path  that  leads  to 
final  success.  He  was  turned  aside  by  a  spirit  which, 
if  not  that  of  the  whole  people,  was  the  spirit  of  the  court 
and  the  higher  classes  of  Castilian  society.  Boscan  and 
Garcilasso,  who  preceded  him  by  only  half  a  century,  had 
made  themselves  famous  by  giving  currency  to  the  lighter 
forms  of  Italian  verse,  especially  those  of  the  sonnet  and 
the  canzone ;  and  Lope,  who  found  these  fortunate  poets 
the  idols  of  the  period,  when  his  own  character  was  form- 
ing, thought  that  to  follow  their  brilliant  course  would  open 
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to  him  the  best  chances  for  success.  Uis  aspirations,  how- 
ever, stretched  very  far  beyond  theirs.  He  felt  other  and 
higher  powers  within  him,  and  entered  boldly  into  rival- 
ship,  not  only  with  Sannazaro  and  Bembo,  as  they  had 
done,  but  widi  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch.  Eleven  of 
his  longer  poems,epic,  narrative,  and  descriptive,  are  in  the 
stately  ottava  rima  of  his  great  masters ;  besides  which  he 
has  left  us  two  long  pastorals  in  the  mminer  of  the  ^^  Arca- 
dia," many  adventurous  attempts  in  the  terza  rimOj  and 
numberless  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  Italian  lyrics, 
including,  among  the  rest,  nearly  seven  hundred  sonnets. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  little  that  is  truly  national, — 
little  that  is  marked  with  the  old  Gastilian  spirit;  and 
if  this  were  all  he  had  done,  his  fame  would  by  no  means 
stand  where  we  now  find  it  His  prose  pastorals  and 
his  romances  are,  indeed,  better  than  his  epics ;  and  his 
didactic  poetry,  his  epistles,  and  his  elegies  are  occasionally 
excellent;  but  it  is  only  when  he  touches  fairly  and  fully 
upon  the  soil  of  his  country, — it  is  only  in  his  glosaSy  his 
letrillasj  his  ballads,  and  his  light  songs  and  roundelays, 
that  he  has  the  richness  and  grace  which  should  always 
have  accompanied  him.  We  feel  at  once,  therefore, 
whenever  we  meet  him  in  these  paths,  that  he  is  on  ground 
he  should  never  have  deserted,  because  it  is  ground  on 
which,  with  his  extraordinary  gifts,  he  could  easily  have 
erected  permanent  monuments  to  his  own  fame.  But  he 
himself  determined  otherwise.  Not  that  he  entirely  ap- 
proved the  innovations  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso ;  for  he 
tells  us  distinctly,  in  his  "  Philomena,"  that  their  imita- 
tions of  the  Italian  had  unhappily  supplanted  the  grace 
and  the  glory  that  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  old  Spanish 
genius.  ^  The  theories  and  fashions  of  his  time,  therefore, 
misled,  though  they  did  not  delude,  a  spirit  that  should 
have  been  above  them ;  and  the  result  is,  that  little  of 

^  Philomcna,  Scgunda  Porte,  Obru  Sueltas,  Tom.  II.  p.  458. 
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poetry  such  as  marks  the  old  Castilian  genius  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  mass  of  his  works  we  have  thus  far  been 
called  on  to  examine.  In  order  to  account  for  his  perma- 
nent success,  as  well  as  marvellous  popularity,  we  must, 
then,  turn  to  another  and  wholly  distinct  department, — 
that  of  the  drama, — in  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
leading  of  the  national  spirit  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
not  elsewhere  seemed  sedulously  to  avoid  it;  and  thus 
obtained  a  kind  and  degree  of  fame  he  could  never  other- 
wise have  reached. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  year  when  Lope 
first  began  to  write  for  the  public  stage ;  but  whenever  it 
was,  he  found  the  theatre  in  a  rude  and  humble  condition. 
That  he  was  very  early  drawn  to  this  form  of  composition, 
though  not,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  representation, 
we  know  on  his  own  authority ;  for,  in  his  pleasant  didactic 
poem  on  the  New  Art  of  Making  Plays,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1609,  but  read  several  years  earlier  to  a  society 
of  dilettanti  in  Madrid,  he  says  expressly, — 

The  Captain  Virues,  a  famous  wit, 
Cast  dramas  in  three  acts,  by  happy  hit ; 
For,  tiU  his  time,  upon  aU  fours  they  crept. 
Like  helpless  babes  that  never  yet  had  stepped. 
Such  plays  I  wrote,  eleven  and  twelve  years  old ; 
Four  acts — each  measured  to  a  sheet's  just  fold — 
Filled  out  four  sheets ;  while  still,  between. 
Three  entremeses  short  filled  up  the  scene.' 

This  was  as  early  as  1574.  A  few  years  later,  or  about 
1580,  when  the  poet  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  early  patron,  Manrique,  the  Bishop  of 
Avila,  by  a  pastoral.  His  studies  at  Alcala  followed; 
then  his  service  under  the  young  Duke  of  Alva,  his  mar- 
riage, and  his  exile  of  several  years ;  for  all  which  we 
must  find  room  before  1588,  when  we  know  he  served  in 

«  El  eapitan  Vini«i,  iiurigne  ingenio,  He  i  qnatio  actot  y  d*  A  qnatro  pliegoi, 

Puao  en  tre*  acUw  la  U>media,  que  inte*  Porque  aula  acto  un  pUego  coatenia  : 

Andaba  «n  qnatro,  oomo  pi«B  de  niflo ;  Y  era  ^ue  entoncei  en  las  troa  diaUnciaa 

Que  eran  entonces  niffaa  laa  Comediaa  ;  Se  haciaa  tres  puqacflos  entxemeaea. 
Y  yo  laa  ewxibf,  de  once  y  dooe  aSoa,  Obns  Saeltaa,  Tom.  IV.  p.  412. 
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the  Armada,  In  1590,  however,  if  not  a  year  earlier,  he 
had  returned  to  Madrid  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  be  known  in  the 
capital  as  a  dramatic  writer,  being  then  twenty-eight  years 
old. 

But  it  was  during  the  period  of  his  exile  that  he  seems 
to  have'  really  begun  his  public  dramatic  career,  and  pre- 
pared himself,  in  some  measure,  for  his  subsequent  more 
general  popularity.  Much  of  this  interval  was  passed  in 
Valencia ;  and  in  Valencia  a  theatre  had  been  known  for 
a  long  time.'  As  early  as  1526,  the  hospital  there 
received  an  income  from  it,  by  a  compromise  similar  to 
that  in  virtue  of  which  the  hospitals  of  Madrid  long 
afterwards  laid  the  theatre  under  contribution  for  their 
support.  *  The  Captain  Virues,  who  was  a  friend  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  and  is  commemorated  by  him  more  than  once, 
wrote  for  this  theatre,  as  did  Timoneda,  the  editor  of  Lope 
de  Rueda ;  the  works  of  both  the  last  being  printed  in 
Valencia  about  1570.  These  Valencian  dramas,  however, 
except  in  the  case  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  were  of  moderate 
amount  and  value ;  nor  was  what  was  done  at  Seville  by 
Gueva  and  his  followers,  about  1580,  or  at  Madrid  by 
Cervantes,  a  little  later,  of  more  real  importance,  regarded 
as  the  foundations  for  a  national  theatre. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  over  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the 
Spanish  drama  from  the  time  of  the  eclogues  of  Juan  de 
la  Enzina,  in  1492,  to  the  appearance  of  Lope  de  Rueda, 

*  Dramatic  entertainments  of  some  have  belonged,  like  those  we  have  no- 
kind  are  spoken  of  at  Valencia  in  the  ticed  {antCy  Vol.  I.  p.  235)  by  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1394,  we  are  Constable  Alvan>  de  Liuna,  to  courtly 
told,  there  was  represented  at  the  festivities.  Aribau,  Biblioteca  de 
palace  a  tragedy,  entitled  **  L*  hom  Autores  EsnaBoles,  Madrid,  1846, 
enamoret  e  la  rembre  satisfeta,"  by  8vo.,  Tom.  ll.  p.  178,  note ;  and  an 
Mosscn  Domingo  Maspons,  a  coun-  excellent  article  on  the  earlv  Spanish 
seller  of  John  I.  This  was  undoubt-  theatre  by  F.  Wolf,  in  Bliitter  fur 
cdly  a  Troubadour  perfonnancc.  Per-  literarische  Unterhaltung,  1848,  p. 
haps  the  Entramesos  mentioned  as  1^87,  note. 

having  occurred  in  the  same  city  in  *  Jovcllanos,  Divcrsioncs  Piiblicas, 

1412,    1413,  and  1415,  were  of  the  Madrid,  1812,  8vo.,  p.  57. 
same  sort.   At  any  rate,  they  seem  to 
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about  1544,  and  then,  again,  from  his  time  to  that  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  we  shall  find,  not  only  that  the  number  of 
dramas  was  small,  but  that  they  had  been  written  in  forms 
so  different  and  so  often  opposed  to  each  other  as  to  have 
little  consistency  or  authority,  and  to  offer  no  sufficient 
indication  of  the  channel  in  which  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  country  was  at  last  destined  to  flow.  We  may  even 
say  that,  except  Lope  de  Rueda,  no  author  for  the 
theatre  had  yet  enjoyed  a  permanent  popularity ;  and  he 
having  now  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years.  Lope  de 
Vega  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  a  fair  and  free  field 
open  before  him. 

Unfortunately  we  have  few  of  his  earlier  efforts.  He 
seems,  however,"to  have  begun  upon  the  old  foundations  of 
the  eclogues  and  moralities,  whose  religious  air  and  tone 
commended  them  to  that  ecclesiastical  toleration  without 
which  little  could  thrive  in  Spain.  *  An  eclogue,  which 
is  announced  as  having  been  represented,  and  which  seems 
really  to  be  arranged  for  exhibition,  is  found  in  the  third 
book  of  the  "  Arcadia,"  the  earliest  of  Lope*s  published 
works,  and  one  that  was  written  before  his  exile.  •  Several 
similar  attempts  occur  elsewhere,  so  rude  and  pious,  that  it 
seems  almost  as  if  they  might  have  belonged  to  the  age  of 
Juan  de  la  Enzina  and  Gil  Vicente ;  and  others  of  the 
same  character  are  scattered  through  other  parts  of  his 
multitudinous  works. ' 

Of  his  more  regular  plays,  the  two  oldest,  that  were  sub- 
sequently included  in  his  printed  collection,  are  not  without 
similar  indications  of  their  origin.  Both  are  pastorals. 
The  first  is  called  "  The  True  Lover,'*  and  was  written 

*  In  one  of  his  earlier  efforts  he  Alva.     At  any  rate,  we  know  similar 

says,  fObras,  Tom.  V.  p.  346,)  "  The  representations  were  common  in  the 

laws  nelp  them  little.       But  of  this  age  of  Cervantes  and  Lope,  as  well  as 

we  shall  see  more  hereafter.  before  and  after  it. 

'  It  is  probable,  from  internal  evi-  7  Such  dramas  are   found  in    the 

dence,  that  this  eclogue,  and  some  ''  Pastorcs  de  Helen,"  Book  III.,  and 

others  in  the   same   romance,  were  elsewhere, 
acted  before  the  Duke  Antonio  de 
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when  Lope  was  fourteen  years  old,  though  it  may  have 
been  altered  and  improved  before  he  published  it,  when  he 
was  fifty-eight  It  is  the  story  of  a  shepherd  who  refuses 
to  marry  a  shepherdess,  though  she  had  put  him  in  peril  of 
his  life  by  accusing  him  of  having  murdered  her  husband, 
whoy  as  die  was  quite  aware,  had  died  a  natural  death,  but 
whose  supposed  murderer  could  be  released  from  his  doom 
only  at  her  requisition,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  pretended 
victim ; — a  process  by  which  she  hoped  to  obtain  all  power 
over  his  spirit,  and  compel  him  to  marry  her,  as  Ximena 
married  the  Cid,  by  royal  authority.  Lope  admits  it  to  be 
a  rude  performance,  but  it  is  marked  by  the  sweetness  of 
versification  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  him  at  every 
period  of  his  career.  • 

The  other  of  his  early  performances  above  alluded  to  is 
the  **  Pastoral  de  Jacinto,"  which  Montalvan  tells  us  was 
the  first  play  Lope  wrote  in  three  acts,  and  that  it  was 
composed  while  he  was  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Bishop 
of  Avila.  This  must  have  been  about  the  year  1580; 
but  as  the  Jacinto  was  not  printed  till  thirty-seven  years 
afterwards,  it  may  perhaps  have  undei^one  lai^  changes 
before  it  was  ofiered  to  the  public,  whose  requisitions  had 
advanced  in  the  interval  no  less  than  the  condition  of  the 
theatre.  He  says,  in  the  Dedication,  that  it  was  ^*  written 
in  the  years  of  his  youth ;"  and  it  is  founded  on  the  some- 
what artificial  story  of  a  shepherd  fairly  made  jealous  of 
himself  by  the  management  of  another  shepherd,  who  hopes 
thus  to  obtain  the  shepherdess  they  both  love,  and  who 
passes  himself  of^  for  some  time,  as  another  Jacinto,  and 
as  the  only  one  to  whom  the  lady  is  really  attached.  It 
has  the  same  flowing  versification  with  the  "  True  Lover,** 
but   it  is  not   superior   in  merit  to  that  drama,    which 


•  "  El  VehJadero  Amante  *'  is  in  next  year,  only  fifteen  years  old  ; — 

the  Fourteenth  Part  of  the  Comedias,  the  father  saying  in  the  Dedication, 

printed  at  Madrid,  1620,  and  is  dedi-  "  This  play  was  written  when  I  was 

Gated  to  his  son  Lope,  who  died  the  of  about  your  age." 
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can  hardly  have  preceded  it  by  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  • 

Moralities,  too,  written  with  no  little  spirit,  and  with 
strong  internal  evidence  of  having  been  publicly  performed, 
occur  here  and  there, — sometimes  where  we  should  least 
look  for  them.  Four  such  are  produced  in  his  '^  Pilgrim 
in  his  own  Country  f  the  romance,  it  may  be  remembered, 
which  is  not  without  allusions  to  its  author's  exile,  and 
which  seems  to  contain  some  of  his  personal  experiences  at 
Valencia.  One  of  these  all^orical  plays,  **  The  Salvation 
of  Man,"  is  declared  to  have  been  performed  in  front  of  the 
venerable  cathedral  at  Saragossa,  and  is  among  the  more 
curious  specimens  of  such  entertainments,  since  it  is  accom- 
panied with  explanations  of  the  way  in  which  the  churches 
were  used  for  theatrical  purposes,  and  ends  with  an  account 
of  the  exposition  of  the  Host,  as  an  appropriate  conclusion 
for  a  drama  so  devout.  ^^ 

Another,  called  "  The  Soul's  Voyage,**  is  set  forth  as 
if  represented  in  a  public  square  of  Barcelona."  It  opens 
with  a  ballad,  which  is  sung  by  three  persons,  and  is  fol- 
lowed, first,  by  a  prologue  full  of  cumbrous  learning,  and 
then  by  another  ballad  both  sung  and  danced,  as  we  are 
told,  "with  much  skill  and  grace."  After  all  this  note 
of  preparation  comes  the  "  Moral  Action "  itself.  The 
Soul  enters  dressed  in  white, — ^the  way  in  which  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  was  indicated  to  the  audience.  A  clown, 
who,  as  the  droll  of  the  piece,  represents  the  Human  Will, 

*  Montalvan  says,  '*  Lope  greatly  lume  of  the  Comedias  of  Lope,  Ma- 
pleased  Maiiri<}ae,  the  Bishop  of  drid,  1623.  It  was  also  printed  se^ja- 
Avila,  by  oertain  eclogues  whicn  he  rately,  under  the  double  title  of  La 
wrote  for  him,  and  by  the  drama  of  Sclva  de  Albania,  y  el  i^eloso  de  &£ 
*  The  Pastoral  of  Jacinto,'  the  earliest  mismo." 

he  wrote  in   three  acts.'*     (Obras.  '®  It  fills  nearly  fifty  pages  in  the 

Tom.  XX.  p.  30.)  It  was  first  printed  third  book  of  the  romance, 
at  Madrid,  m  1617, 4to.,  by  Sanchez,  "  In  the  first  book.     It  is  entitled 

in  a  volume  entitled  *'  Quatro  Come-  '*  A  Moral  Representation  of  the 

dias  Famosas  de  Don  Luis  de  Gdn-  Soul's  Voyage ;  '^— in  other  words,  A 

goia  y  Lope  dc  Vesa  Carpio,"  etc. ;  MoraUty. 
and  fliterwards  in  the  eignteenth  vo- 
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and  a  gallant  youth,  who  represents  Memory,  enter  at  the 
same  time ;  one  of  them  urging  the  Soul  to  set  out  on 
the  voyage  of  salvation,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  jest 
her  out  of  such  a  pious  purpose.  At  this  critical  moment, 
Satan  appears  as  a  ship-captain,  in  a  black  suit,  fringed 
with  flames,  and  accompanied  by  Selfishness,  Appetite, 
and  other  vices,  as  his  sailors,  and  ofiers  to  speed  the  Soul 
on  her  voyage,  all  singing  merrily  together, — 

Holloa !  the  g^ood  ship  of  Delight 
Spreads  her  sails  for  the  sea  to-day ; 
Who  embarks?  who  embarks,  then,  I  say? 
To-day,  the  good  ship  of  Content, 
With  a  wind  at  her  choice  for  her  course, 
To  a  land  where  no  troubles  are  sent. 
Where  none  knows  the  stings  of  remorse, 
With  a  wind  fair  and  free  takes  her  flight ; — 
Who  embarks  ?  who  embarks,  then,  I  say  ?  ** 

A  new  world  is  announced  as  their  destination,  and 
the  Will  asks  whether  it  is  the  one  lately  discovered  by 
Columbus ;  to  which  and  to  other  similar  questions  Satan 
replies  evasively,  but  declares  that  he  is  a  greater  pilot  of 
the  seas  than  Magellan  or  Drake,  and  will  insure  to  all 
who  sail  with  him  a  happy  and  prosperous  voyage.  Me- 
mory opposes  the  project,  but,  after  some  resistance,  is  put 
asleep;  and  Understanding,  who  follows  as  a  greybeard 
full  of  wise  counsel,  comes  too  late.  The  adventurers  are 
already  gone.  But  still  he  shouts  after  them,  and  con- 
tinues his  warnings,  till  the  ship  of  Penitence  arrives, 
with  the  Saviour  for  its  pilot,  a  cross  for  its  mast,  and  sun- 
dry Saints  for  its  sailors.  They  summon  the  Soul  anew. 
The  Soul  is  surprised  and  shocked  at  her  situation ;  and  the 
piece  ends  with  her  embarkation  on  board  the  sacred 
vessel,  amidst  a/eu  dejoie^  and  the  shouts  of  the  delighted 


i>  Oy  la  Nabe  del  deleyte  Pnilteneia,  ni  toniiento, 

Se  quiere  haier  i.  u  Mar ;—  Viendo  qne  ay  protpero  Tiento, 

Ay  aaten  ae  qniera  embarear  ?  8«  qutere  haxer  £  la  Mar. 

()y  la  Nabe  del  oontento.  Ay  quien  ae  qniera  embarcar? 

Coo  yiento  en  popa  de  giuto,  El  Peregrino  en  nu  Pfctria,  Sevilla,  1604, 4to., 

Donde  jamaa  ay  diagnato,  f .  39,  |,, 
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spectators,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  been  much  edified 
by  the  show. 

Another  of  these  strange  dramas  is  foimded  on  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  is  said  to  have  been  repre* 
seuted  at  Ferpignan,  then  a  Spanish  fortress,  by  a  party 
of  soldiers;  one  of  the  actors  being  mentioned  by  name  in 
its  long  and  absurdly  learned  Prologue.^'  Among  the 
interlocutors  are  Envy,  Youth,  Repentance,  and  Good 
Advice;  and  among  other  extraordinary  passages,  it  con- 
tains a  flowing  paraphrase  of  Horace's  *^  Beatus  ille,**  pro- 
nounced by  the  respectable  proprietor  of  the  swine  in- 
trusted to  the  unhappy  Prodigal. 

The  fourth  Mordity,  found  in  the  romance  of  the  Pil- 
grim, is  entitled  ''The  Marriage  of  the  Soul  and  Divine 
Love ; "  and  is  set  forth  as  having  been  acted  in  a  public 
square  at  Valencia,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Philip 
the  Third  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  which  took  place  in 
that  city, — an  occasion,  we  are  told,  when  Lope  himself 
appear^  in  the  character  of  a  buffoon,  ^*  and  one  to  which 
this  drama,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  written  earlier, 
was  carefully  adjusted.  ^*  The  World,  Sin,  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Faith,  who  is  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
captain-general  of  Spain,  all  play  parts  in  it  Envy  enters, 
in  the  first  scene,  as  from  the  infernal  regions,  through  a 
mouth  casting  forth  flames  ;  and  the  last  scene  represents 
Love,  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  wedded  to  a  fair  damsel 
who  figures  as  the  Soul  of  Man.  Some  parts  of  this  drama 
are  very  offensive ;  especially  the  passage  in  which  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  with  celestial  attributes,  is  represented 
as  arriving  in  the  galley  of  Faith,   and  the  passage  in 

^  Book  Fourth.    The  compliment  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  III. 

to  the  actor  shows,  of  course,  that  the  at  Valencia,  *<  In  the  midst  of  such 

piece  was  acted.     Indeed,  this  is  the  rejoicings,  tasteful  and  frequent  festi- 

proper  inference  from  the  whole  Pro-  vities  and  masquerades  were  not  want- 

loffue.    Obras,  Tom.  V.  p.  847.  ing,  in  which  Lope  de  Vega  played 

°*  Mifiana,  in  his  continuation  of  the  part  of  the  bufibon." 

Mariana,  (Lib.  X.  c.   16,  Madrid,  »»  In  Book  Second. 
1804,  folio,    p.    589,)    says,   when 

vou  n.  M 
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which  Philip's  entrance  into  Valencia  is  described  literally 
as  it  occurred,  but  substituting  the  Saviour  for  the  kmg, 
and  the  prophets,  the  martyrs,  and  the  hierarchy  of  heaven 
for  the  Spanish  nobles  and  clergy  who  really  appeared  on 
the  occasion. " 

Such  were,  probably,  ihe  unsteady  attempts  with  which 
Lope  began  his  career  on  the  public  stage  during  his  exile 
at  Valencia  and  immediately  afterwards.  They  are  cer- 
tainly wild  enough  in  their  structure,  and  sometimes  gross 
in  sentiment,  though  hardly  worse  in  either  respect  than 
the  similar  allegorical  mysteries  and  farces  which,  till  just 
about  the  same  period,  were  performed  in  France  and 
England,  and  much  superior  in  their  general  tone  and 
style.  How  long  he  continued  to  write  them,  or  how  many 
he  wrote,  we  do  not  know.  Few  of  them  appear  in  the 
collection  of  his  dramas,  which  does  not  begin  till  1604, 
though  an  allegorical  spirit  is  occasionally  visible  in  some 
of  his  plays,  which  are,  in  other  respects,  quite  in  the 
temper  of  the  secular  theatre.  But  that  he  wrote  such 
religious  dramas  early,  and  that  he  wrote  great  numbers  of 
them,  is  unquestionable. 

In  Madrid,  if  he  found  litde  to  hinder,  he  also  found 
little  to  help  him,  except  two  rude  theatres,  or  rather 
court-yards,  licensed  for  the  representation  of  plays,  and  a 
dramatic  taste  formed  or  forming  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  But  this  was  enough  for  a  spirit  like  his.  His 
success  was  immediate  and  complete ;  his  popularity  over« 
whelming.  Cervantes,  as  we  have  seen,  declared  him  to 
be  a  ^^  prodigy  of  nature ;  *'  and,  though  himself  seeking 
both  the  fame  and  the  profit  of  a  writer  for  the  public 
stage,  generously  recognized  his  great  rival  as  its  sole 
monarch.  *^ 

^  Lope  boasts  that  he  has  made  Philip,  entered  Valenda."     Obras, 

this  sort  of  commutation  and  accom-  Tom.  V.  p.  187. 

modation,  as   if   it  were   a   merit.  ^  See  ante,  p.  84,  and  Comedias, 

"This  was  literaUjr  the  way,"  he  Madrid,  1616,  4to.,  Prdlogo.    The 

says,  <*  in  which  his  Majesty,  King  phrase  numttruotknaiwraleta,  in  this 
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Many  yearsi  however,  elapsed  before  he  published  even 
a  single  volume  of  the  plays  with  which  he  was  thus  de- 
lighting the  audiences  of  Madrid,  and  settling  the  final 
forms  of  the  national  drama.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  part 
owing  to  the  habit,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Spain 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  theatre,  of  regarding  its 
literature  as  ill-suited  for  publication ;  and  in  part  to  the 
circumstance,  that,  when  plays  were  produced  on  the  stage, 
the  author  usually  lost  his  right  in  them,  if  not  entirely, 
yet  so  far  that  he  could  not  publish  them  without  the 
assent  of  the  actors.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  a  multitude  of  Lope's  plays  had 
been  acted  before  he  published  any  of  them  ;  and  that,  to 
this  day,  not  a  fourth  part  of  those  he  wrote  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  press. " 

Their  very  number,  however,  may  have  been  one  ob- 
stacle to  their  publication;  for  the  most  moderate  and 
certain  accounts  on  this  point  have  almost  a  fabulous  air 
about  them;  so  extravagant  do  they  seem.     In  1603,  he 

poMage,  has  been  tometimes  mipposed  the  yolume  which  appeared  at  Valla- 
te imply  a  censure  of  Lope  on  the  dolid,  in  1604.  Yet,  in  the  Preface  to 
part  of  Cerrantes.  But  this  is  a  mis-  the '  *•  Pereffrino  en  su  Patria,"  licensed 
take.  It  is  a  phrase  frequently  used ;  in  1608,  ne  gives  us  a  list  of  three 
and  though  sometimes  understood  m  hundred  and  forty-one  plays  which  he 
malam  partem,  as  it  is  in  D.  Quixote,  acknowledffes  and  claims.  Asain, 
Parte  I.  c.  46, — "  Vete  de  mi  pre-  in  1618,  when  he  says  he  had  written 
senda,  monstruo  de  naturaleza," — it  eight  hundred,  (Comedias,  Tom.  XI., 
is  generally  understood  to  be  compli-  Barcelona,  1618,  Prologo,)  he  had 
mentary ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  printed  but  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
*^  Hermoaa  Ester  "  of  Lope,  (Come-  lour  fuU-length  plays,  and  a  few  en- 
dias,Tom.  XV.,  Madrid,  1621,^  near  treme$es,  Finafly,  of  the  eighteen 
the  end  of  the  first  act,  where  Anasue-  hundred  attributed  to  him  in  1686, 
rus,  in  admiration  of  the  fiur  Esther,  after  his  death,  by  Montalvan  and 
aays, —  others,  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XX. 

w  - -Ty*f »»"«»,  p.  49,)  only  about  three  hundred  and 

MonMmo  Mti  de  la  natanlen.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^  y^  ^^^  .^  ^^ 

Cervantes,  I  have  no  doubt,  used  it  in  volumes  of  his  collected  plays ;  and 

wonder  at  Lope's  prodigious  fertili^.  Lord  Holland,  counting  outoi  and  all, 

>*  Lope  must  have  been  a  writer  for  which  would  swell  the  general  claim 

the  public  stage  as  early  as  1686  or  of  Montalvan  to  at  least  twenty-two 

1687,  and  a  popular  writer  at  Madrid  hundred,  makes  out  but  five  hundred 

soon  after  1690 ;  but  we  have  no  and  sixteen  printed  dramas  of  Lope, 

knowledge  that  any  of  his  plays  were  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  London,  1817, 

printed,  wiUi  his  own  consent,  before  8vo.,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  168-180. 

m2 
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gives  US  the  titles  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  pieces 
that  he  had  already  written ;  ^*  in  1609,  he  says  their 
number  had  risen  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  **  in 
1618,  he  says  it  was  eight  hundred;'^  in  1619,  again  in 
round  numbers,  he  states  it  at  nine  hundred;^  and  in 
1624,  at  one  thousand  and  seventy. ''  After  his  death,  in 
1635,  Perez  de  Montalvan,  his  intimate  friend  and  ex- 
ecutor, who  three  years  before  had  declared  the  number  to 
be  fifteen  hundred,  without  reckoning  the  shorter  pieces,  ** 
puts  it  at  eighteen  hundred  plays  and  four  hundred  au- 
tos;*^  numbers  which  are  confidently  repeated  by  Antonio 
in  his  notice  of  Lope,  *•  and  by  Franchi,  an  Itsdian,  who 
had  been  much  with  Lope  at  Madrid,  and  who  wrote  one 
of  the  multitudinous  eulogies  on  him  after  his  death. '^ 
The  prodigious  facility  implied  by  this  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  stated  by  himself  in  one  of  his  plays, 
that  it  was  written  and  acted  in  five  days,  ^  and  by  the 


^  This  curious  list  with  the  Preface  lived  long  enough  to  write  a  thou- 

in  which  it  stands,  is  worth  reading  sand  and  seventy  dramas,  I  may  live 

over  carefully,  as  affording  indications  long  enough  to  print  them."    The 

of  the  history  and  progress  of  Lope's  certificates  of  this  volume  are  dated 

genius.     It  is  to  Lope's  dramatic  life  1624-25. 

what  the  list  in  Meres  is  to  Shak-  **  In  the  **  Indice  de  los  Ingenios 

speare.  It  is  found  in  the  Obras  Suel-  de  Madrid,"  appended  to  the  ''  Para 

tas,  Tom.  V.  Todos "  of  Montalvan,    printed  in 

^  In  his  <*  New  Art  of  Writing  1632,  he  says  Lope  had  then  pub- 

Plays,"  he  says.  *'  I  have  now  written,  Ibhed  -twenty  volumes  of  plays,  and 

including  one  tnat  I  have  finished  this  that  the  number  of  those  tliat  had 

week,  four  hundred  and  eiffhty-three  been  acted,  without  reckoning  ottfcw, 

plays."    He  printed  this  for  the  first  was  fifteen  hundred.    Lope  a£o  him- 

time  in  1609 ;  and  though  it  was  pro-  self  puts  it  at  fifteen  hundred  in  the 

bably  written  four  or  five  years  earlier,  "  Egloea  ^  Claudio,"  which,  though 

yet  these  lines  near  the  end  may  have  not  published  till  after  his  death,  must 

been  added  at  the  moment  the  whole  have  been  written  as  early  as  1632, 

poem  went  to  the  press.   Obras  Suel-  since  it  speaks  of  the  '*  Dorotea,"  first 

tBS,  Tom.  IV.  p.  417.  published  in  that  year,  as  still  waiting 

*'  In  the    Pr61ogo  to  Comedias,  for  the  light 

Tom.  XI..  Barcelona,  1618  ;->a  witty  ^  Fama  Pdstuma,  Obras  Sueltas, 

address  of  the  theatre  to  the  readers.  Tom.  XX.  p.  49. 

"  Comedias,  Tom.  XIV.,  Madrid,  "  Art  jLmmis  Fdix  de  Vega, 

1620,  Dedication  of  <<  £1  Verdadero  ^  Obru  Sueltas,  Tom.  XXL  pp. 

Amante  "  to  his  son.  8,  19. 

*"  Comedias,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  "  <<  All  studied  out  and  written  in 

1629,  Preface,  where  he  says,  '<  Can-  five  davs."    Comedias,  Tom.  XXL, 

did  minds  wiU  hope,  that,  as  I  have  Madrid,  1636,  f.  72,  b. 
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anecdotes  of  Montalvan,  that  he  wrote  five  full-length 
dramas  at  Toledo  in  fifteen  days,  and  one  act  of  another 
in  a  few  hours  of  the  early  morning,  without  seeming  to 
make  any  effort  in  either  case.  *• 

Of  this  enormous  mass,  a  little  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dramas  appear  to  have  been  published  at  different 
times, — most  of  them  in  the  twenty-five,  or  more  properly 
twenty-eight,  volumes  which  were  printed  in  various 
places  between  1604  and  1647,  but  of  which  it  is  now 
nearly  impossible  to  form  a  complete  collection.  In  these 
volumes,  so  far  as  any  rules  of  the  dramatic  art  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  apparent  that  Lope  took  the  theatre  in  the 
state  in  which  he  found  it ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
adapt  it  to  any  previous  theory,  or  to  any  existing  models, 
whether  ancient  or  recent,  made  it  his  great  object  to 
satisfy  the  popular  audiences  of  his  age ;  ^ — an  object  which 
he  avows  so  distinctly  in  his  "  Art  of  Writing  Plays,"  and 
in  the  Preface  to  the  twentieth  volume  of  his  Dramas,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  it  was  the  prevailing  purpose  with  which 
he  laboured  for  the  theatre.  For  such  a  purpose,  he  cer- 
tainly appeared  at  a  fortunate  moment ;  and,  possessing  a 
genius  no  less  fortunate,  was  enabled  to  become  the  founder 
of  the  national  Spanish  theatre,  which,  since  his  time,^has 
rested  substantially  on  the  basis  where  he  placed  and 
left  it 

But  this  very  system — if  that  may  be  called  a  system 
which  was  rather  an  instinct — almost  necessarily  supposes 

•  ObiBs  Sueltas,  Tom.  XX.  pp.  his    "  Peregrino ;" — ^it    occurs    fre- 

61,  52.     How  eagerly  his  plays  were  quently  afterwards  in  different  parts 

sought  by  the  actors  and  received  by  of  his  works,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 

the  audiences  of  Madrid  may  be  un-  PrcSlogo  to  his  "  Castigo  sin  Ven- 

derstood  from  the  fact  Lope  mentions  ganza  ;*'  and  he  left  it  as  a  legacy  in 

in  the  poem  to  his  friend  Claudio,  the   **  Egloga   i,  Claudio,*'   printed 

that  above  a   hundred    were  acted  after  his  death.    The  **  Nueva  Arte 

within  twenty.four  hours  of  the  time  de   Hacer  Comedias,"  however,    is 

when    their   composition  was    com-  abundantly  explicit  on  the  subject  in 

pleted.      ObiBS  Sueltas,  Tom.  IX.  1609,  and,  no  doubt,  expressed  the 

p.  368.  deliberate  purpose  of  its  author,  from 

■"  As  early  as  1603,  Lope  miun-  which  he  seems  never  to  have  swerved 

tains  this  doctrine  in  the  Preface  to  during  his  whole  dramatic  career. 
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that  he  indulged  his  audiences  in  a  great  variety  of  dra- 
matic forms ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  among  his  plays,  a 
diversity,  alike  in  spirit,  tone,  and  structure,  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  humour  the  uncertain  cravings  of 
the  popular  taste,  and  which  we  know  was  successful. 
Whether  he  himself  ever  took  the  trouble  to  consider  what 
were  the  different  classes  into  which  his  dramas  might  be 
divided  does  not  appear.  Certainly  no  attempt  at  any 
technical  arrangement  of  them  is  made  in  die  collection  he 
printed,  except  that,  in  the  first  and  third  volumes,  a  few 
entremesesj  or  farces,  generally  in  prose,  are  thrown  in  at 
the  end  of  each,  as  a  sort  of  appendix.  All  the  rest  of  the 
plays  contained  in  them  are  in  verse,  and  are  called  come- 
diasj — a  word  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  translated  *^  co- 
medies,*' but  ^*  dramas,*'  since  no  other  name  is  compre- 
hensive enough  to  include  their  manifold  vai*ieties, — ^and 
all  of  them  are  divided  into  tiiree  jamadaSj  or  acts. 

But  in  everything  else  there  seems  no  end  to  their 
diversities, — ^whether  we  regard  their  subjects,  running  from 
the  deepest  tragedy  to  the  broadest  &rce,  and  firom  the 
most  solemn  mysteries  of  religion  down  to  the  loosest  frolics 
of  common  life,  or  their  style,  which  embraces  every  change 
of  tone  and  measure  known  to  the  poetical  language  of  the 
country.  And  all  these  different  masses  of  Lope's  drama,  it 
should  be  further  noted,  run  insensibly  into  each  other, — 
the  sacred  and  the  secular ;  the  tragic  and  the  comic ; 
the  heroic  action  and  that  from  vulgar  life, — until  some^ 
times  it  seems  as  if  there  were  neither  separate  form  nor 
distinctive  attribute  to  any  of  them. 

This,  however,  is  less  the  case  than  it  at  first  appears 
to  be.  Lope,  no  doubt,  did  not  always  know  or  care  into 
what  peculiar  form  the  story  of  his  (bama  was  cast ;  but 
still  there  were  certain  forms  and  attributes  invented  by 
his  own  genius,  or  indicated  to  him  by  the  success  of  his 
predecessors  or  the  demands  of  his  time,  to  which  each  of 
his  dramas  more  or  less  tended.     A  few,  indeed,   may  be 
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found  80  nearly  on  the  limits  that  separate  the  different 
classes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  strictly  to  either ; 
but  in  all — even  in  those  that  are  the  freest  and  wildest — 
the  distinctive  elements  of  some  class  are  apparent,  while 
all,  by  the  peculiarly  national  spirit  that  animates  them, 
show  the  source  from  which  &ey  come,  and  the  direction 
they  are  destined  to  follow. 

The  jirst  class  of  plays  that  Lope  seems  to  have  in- 
vented— the  one  in  which  his  own  genius  seemed  most 
to  delight,  and  which  still  remains  more  popular  in  Spain 
than  any  other  —consists  of  those  called  comedias  de  capa 
y  espada^  or  **  dramas  with  cloak  and  sword.**  They  took 
their  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  their  principal 
personages  belong  to  the  genteel  portion  of  society,  accus* 
tomed,  in  Lope's  time,  to  the  picturesque  national  dress 
of  cloaks  and  swords, — excluding,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
dramas  in  which  royal  personi^es  appear,  and,  on  the 
other,  those  which  are  devoted  to  common  life  and  the  hum- 
bler classes.  Their  main  and  moving  principle  is  gal* 
lantry, — such  gallantry  as  existed  in  the  time  of  their 
author.  The  story  is  almost  always  involved  and  in- 
triguing, and  almost  always  accompanied  with  an  underplot, 
and  parody  on  the  characters  and  adventures  of  the  prin- 
cipal parties,  formed  out  of  those  of  the  servants  and  other 
inferior  personages. 

Their  titles  are  intended  to  be  attractive,  and  are  not 
infrequently  taken  from  among  the  old  rhymed  proverbs 
that  were  always  popular,  and  that  sometimes  seem  to 
have  suggested  the  subject  of  the  drama  itself.  They 
uniformly  extend  to  the  length  of  regular  pieces  for  the 
theatre,  now  settled  at  three  jomadaSy  or  acts,  each  of 
which,  Lope  advises,  i^ould  have  its  action  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  day,  though  he  himself  is 
rarely  scrupulous  enough  to  follow  his  own  recommenda- 
tion. They  are  not  properly  comedies,  for  nothing  is 
more  frequent  in  them  than  duels,  murders,  and  assassi* 
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nations ;  and  they  are  not  tragedies,  for,  besides  that  they 
end  happily,  they  are  generally  composed  of  humorous 
and  sentimental  dialogue,  and  their  action  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  lovers  full  of  romance,  or  by  low  characters 
whose  wit  is  mingled  with  buffoonery.  AH  this,  it  should 
be  understood,  was  new  on  the  Spanish  stage ;  or  if  hints 
might  have  been  furnished  for  ipdividual  portions  of  it  as 
far  back  as  Torres  Naharro,  the  combination  at  least  was 
new,  as  well  as  the  manners,  tone,  and  costume. 

Of  such  plays  Lope  wrote  a  very  large  number ;  several 
hundreds,  at  least.  His  genius — rich,  free,  and  eminently 
inventive — was  well  fitted  for  their  composition,  and  in 
many  of  them  he  shows  great  dramatic  tact  and  talent. 
Among  the  best  are  "The  Ugly  Beauty;"'^  "Money 
makes  the  Man ;  *'  **  "  The  Pruderies  of  Belisa,**  ^  which 
has  the  accidental  merit  of  being  all  but  strictly  within  the 
rules ;  "  The  Slave  of  her  Lover,** "  in  which  he  has 
sounded  the  depths  of  a  woman's  tenderness ;  and  "  The 
Dog  in  the  Manger,"  in  which  he  has  almost  equally  well 
sounded  the  depths  of  her  selfish  vanity.  ^  But  perhaps 
there  are  some  others  which,  even  better  than  these,  will 
show  the  peculiar  character  of  this  class  of  Lope's  dramas, 
and  his  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  them.  To  two  or 
three  such  we  will,  therefore,  now  turn. 

"  El  Azero  de  Madrid,"  or  the  Madrid  Steel,  is  one  of 


•*  Comedias,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zara-  1618,  f.  277,  etc.,  but  often  reprinted 

goza,  1641,  4to.,  f.  22,  etc.  since  under  the  title  of  <<  La  Melin- 

"  I  know  thb  play,  **  Dineros  son  drosa." 
Calidad,"  only  among  the  Comedias         **  Comedias,  Tom.  XXV.,  (^Tara- 

Sueltas  of  Lope;  but  it  is  no  doubt  S^ca,  1647,  f.  1,  etc. 
his,  as  it  is  in  Tom.  XXIV.  printed         *^  Comedias,  Tom.  XI.,  Barcelona, 

at  ZaiBgoza  in  1632,  which  contains  1618,  f.  1,  etc.     The  Pr^ftce  to  this 

different  plays  from  a  Tom.  XXIV.  volume    is    curious,   on  account    of 

printed  at  Zaraffoza  in  1641,  which  I  Lope's  compUunts  of  the  booksellers, 

have.    There  is  yet  a  third  Tom.  He  calls  it  «  PnSlogo  del  Teatro," 

XXIV.,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1638.  and  makes  the  surreptitious  publica- 

The  internal  evidence  would,  per-  tion  of  his  plays  an  offence  against 

haps,  be  enough  to  prove  its  autnor-  the  drama  itself.    He  intimates  that 

ship.  it  was  not  very  uncommon  for  one  of 

^  Comedias,  Tom.  IX.,  Barcelona,  his  plays  to  be  acted  seventy  times. 
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them,  and  is  among  his  earlier  works  for  the  stage. "  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  preparations  of  steel  for  medicinal 
purposes,  which,  in  Lope's  time,  had  just  come  into 
fashionable  use ;  but  the  main  story  is  tiiat  of  a  light- 
hearted  girl  who  deceives  her  father,  and  especially  a 
hypocritical  old  aunt,  by  pretending  to  be  ill  and  taking 
steel  medicaments  from  a  seeming  doctor,  who  is  a  friend 
of  her  lover,  and  who  prescribes  walking  abroad,  and  such 
other  free  modes  of  life  as  may  best  afford  opportunities  for 
her  admirer's  attentions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  play  we  find  some 
of  the  materials  for  the  **  M^decin  Malgr^  Lui ;  *'  and 
though  the  full  success  of  Moliere's  original  wit  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  still  the  happiest  portions  of  his  comedy 
can  do  no  more  than  come  into  fair  competition  with 
some  passages  in  that  of  Lope.  The  character  of  the 
heroine,  for  instance,  is  drawn  with  more  spirit  in  the 
Spanish  than  it  is  in  the  French  play ;  and  that  of  the 
devotee  aunt,  who  acts  as  her  duenna,  and  whose  hypocrisy 
is  exposed  when  she  herself  falls  in  love,  is  one  which  Mo- 
liere  might  well  have  envied,  though  it  was  too  exclusively 
Spanish  to  be  brought  within  the  courtly  conventions  by 
which  he  was  restrained. 

The  whole  drama  is  fiill  of  life  and  gaiety,  and  has  a 
truth  and  reality  about  it  rare  on  any  stage.  Its  opening 
is  both  a  proof  of  this  and  a  characteristic  specimen  of  its 
author's  mode  of  placing  his  audience  at  once,  by  a  deci- 
sive movement,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  and  the  per- 
sonages he  means  to  represent.  Lisardo,  the  hero,  and 
Riselo,  his  friend,  appear  watching  the  door  of  a  fashion- 
able church  in  Madrid,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
to  see  a  lady  with  whom  Lisardo  is  in  love.  They  are 
wearied    with   waiting,    while  the  crowds  pass  out,  and 

••  The ''AzerodeMailrid/' which  is  found  in  the  regular  collection, 
was  written  as  early  as  1603,  has  Tom.  XI.,  Barcelona,  1618,  f.  27, 
often   been   printed   separately,  and      etc. 
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Riselo  at  last  declares  he  will  wait  for  his  friend's  fancy  no 
longer.  At  this  moment  appears  Belisa,  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, attended  by  her  aunt  Theodora,  who  wears  an  affect- 
edly religious  dress  and  is  lecturing  her : — 

neodonu  Show  more  of  gentlenesB  and  modesty ; — 

Of  gentleneis  in  waUdng  quietly, 

Of  modesty  in  looking  only  down 

Upon  the  earth  you  tread. 
BeHio.  'T  is  what  I  do. 

Iheodora.  What?    When  you  *re  looking  straight  towards  that  man ? 
SeUta,       Did  you  not  bid  me  look  upon  the  earth  ? 

And  what  is  he  but  just  a  bit  of  it  ? 
Theodora,  I  said  the  earth  whereon  you  tread,  my  niece* 
BetiM.       But  that  whereon  I  tread  is  hidden  quite 

With  my  own  petticoat  and  walking-dress. 
Theodorti,  Words  such  as  these  become  no  well-bred  maid. 

But,  by  your  mother*s  blessed  memory, 

I  '11  put  an  end  to  aU  your  pretty  tricks ; — 

What?    You  look  back  at  him  again  ? 
BdiBCL  Who?    I? 

Theodora,  Tes,  yon ; — and  make  him  secret  signs  besides. 
BelUa.       Not  I.    'T  is  only  that  you  troubled  me 

With  teasing  questions  and  perverse  replies, 

So  that  I  stumbled  and  looked  round  to  see 

Who  would  prevent  my  ftll. 
Ri$do  (to  LUardo),  She  Alls  agun. 

Be  qui<^  and  help  her. 
Idsardo  (to  Beiisa),  Pardon  me,  lady. 

And  forgive  my  glove. 
Theodora,  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ? 

Bdisa,       I  thank  you,  Sir ;  you  saved  me  from  a  fall. 
IdBardo.     An  angel,  lady,  might  have  fallen  so ; 

Or  stars  that  shine  with  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 
Theodora,  I,  too,  can  fall ;  but 't  is  upon  your  trick. 

Good  gentleman,  fiirewell  to  youl 
Lisardo,  Madam, 

Your  servant.    (Heaven  save  us  from  such  spleen  1) 
Iheodora,  A  pretty  ftll  you  made  of  it ;  and  now,  I  hope, 

You  '11  be  content,  since  they  assisted  you. 
Bdua,       And  you  no  less  content,  since  now  you  have 

The  means  to  tease  me  for  a  week  to  come. 
Iheodora,  But  why  again  do  you  turn  back  your  head  ? 
Belita,       Why,  sure  you  think  it  wise  and  wary 

To  notice  well  the  place  I  stumbled  at. 

Lest  I  should  stumble  there  when  next  I  pass. 
Theodora,  Mischief  befall  you !    But  I  know  your  ways ! 

You  '11  not  deny  this  time  you  looked  upon  the  youth  ? 
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BeUaa.       Deny  it?    No! 

Theodora,  You  dare  confess  it,  then  ? 

BeHio,       Be  sure  I  dare.    You  saw  him  help  me, — 

And  would  you  have  me  fail  to  thank  him  for  it  ? 
T%eodora*  Go  to  I    Come  home  I  come  home  I 
BeHaa.  Now  we  shall  hare 

A  pretty  scolding  cooked  up  out  of  this.  ^ 

Other  passages  are  equally  spirited  and  no  less  Gastilian. 
The  scene,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  between 
Octavio,  another  lover  of  the  lady,  and  his  servant,  who 
jests  at  his  master's  passion,  as  well  as  the  scene  with  the 
mock  doctor,  that  follows,  are  both  admirable  in  their  way, 
and  must  have  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  audiences 
of  Madrid,  who  felt  how  true  they  were  to  the  manners 
of  the  time. 

Bjit  all  Lope's  dramas  were  not  written  for  the  public 
theatres  of  the  capital.  He  was  tiie  courtly,  no  less  than 
the  national,  poet  of  his  age ;  and  as  we  have  already 
noticed  a  play  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  youth,  and  of  the 
popular  character,  to  which  it  was  addressed,  we  will  now 
turn  to  one  no  less  buoyant  and  free,  which  was  written  in 
his  old  age,  and  prepared  expressly  for  a  royal  entertain- 
ment. It  is  the  *'  Saint  John's  Eve,"  and  shows  that  his 
manner  was  the  same  whether  he  was  to  be  judged  by  the 


*7  7«0.    Ltona  oofdnim  7  modotia  ;— 
Cordon  mi  andav  de  espaeio ; 
ModeiUa  m  qae  talo  ▼«■• 
La  miama  tlenm  que  piua. 

BeL    Ya  hago  lo  qoe  me  enaeOaa. 

T«a.    Como  minwte  aqnal  liomlwe  ? 

BtU  No  ma  diziite  qoa  Ticm 
Sola  ticrra  ?  pom,  dimo, 
Aqoel  hombra  no  ea  de  tiem  ? 

T&o,    Yo  la  que  piaaa  te  digo. 

BaL  La  que  plao  va  eabieita 
De  la  mya  y  loa  ehaplnea. 

7«9.    Que  palabna  d«  donieUa  1 
Pbr  el  alglo  de  ta  madre. 
One  70  te  quite  caam  tretaa  I 
Otm  Tea  le  mina.    Be/.  Yo? 

Tav.    La^o  no  le  biiiate  aellae  ? 

Bfl.    Vuy  i  caar,  como  me  taibaa 
Con  demandaa  7  reepaeataa, 

Y  mir6  qulen  me  tanieaae. 
iUa.    Oaydl  UegaddtenerUI 
Lit.    Pefd«ne«  imeaaa  meroed, 

Bl  gnanta.    Tee.  A7  ooaa  eomo  c 
BtL    Beao  oa  laa  manoe,  Sailor ; 

Qoe,  al  no  ea  per  voa,  eayera. 
LU.    C^yera  on  dngel,  Seiloia, 

Y  ea7eian  laa  eaCiellaa, 


A  qolen  da  maa  lomfaie  el  aol. 
Tao.    Y  yo  eayeia  ea  la  cneata. 

Yd,  caaallero,  eon  Oioa  I 
lAt.    BI  oa  gnarde,  y  me  deOenda 

De  condicion  tan  eattafial 
7m.    Ya  eayate,  Yida  eontenta. 

De  qae  te  oieron  la  mano. 
Bar.    Y  t6  10  lida  de  qae 


Con  qae  padiinne  aeya  diae. 
T§o.    A  qoe  boeloaa  la  eabe^i? 
M.    Pnea  no  te  paiece  qae  ea 

Ad^eiteneia  maj  diaereta 

Bf  bar  adonde  eani. 

Tun,  qae  otra  Tea  no  baelaa 

A  tiope^ar  en  lo  miamo  ? 
7ae.    A7,  mala  paaena  te  venga, 

Y  eomo  endendo  toa  auuHaa. 

Otia  Tea,  7  dirda  qae  eata 

No  miraate  el  mancebito  f 
Ba.    Si  Terdad.    7<d.  Y  lo  confleMa  7 
Bil.    Bi  me  di6  la  mano  alii. 

No  qaierea  qoe  lo  agradeaca  F 
Teo,    Anda,  qoe  entraiaa  en  eaaa. 
Bel,    O  lo  qoe  haxda  de  quimeraa  t 

Comediaa  de  Lope  de  VMa,  Tom.  XI.,  Baroe- 
lona,  1618.  f.  17. 
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unruly  crowds  gathered  in  one  of  the  court-yards  of  the 
capital,  or  by  a  few  persons  selected  from  whatever  was 
most  exclusive  and  elevated  in  the  kingdom. 

The  occasion  for  which  it  was  prepared  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  exhibition  mark,  at  once,  the  luxury  of  the 
royal  theatres  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  the 
consideration  enjoyed  by  their  favoured  poet  ^  The  drama 
itself  was  ordered  expressly  by  the  Count  Duke  Olivares, 
for  a  magnificent  entertainment  which  he  wished  to  give  his 
sovereign  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  Madrid,  on  Saint  John's 
eve,  in  June,  1631.  No  expense  was  spared  by  the  pro- 
fligate favourite  to  please  his  indulgent  master.  The  Mar- 
quis Juan  Bautista  Crescencio — the  same  artist  to  whom 
we  owe  the  sombre  Pantheon  of  the  Escurial — arranged 
the  architectural  constructions,  which  consisted  of  luxurious 
bowers  for  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  and  a  gorgeous 
theatre  in  front  of  them,  where,  amidst  a  blaze  of  torch-light, 
the  two  most  famous  companies  of  actors  of  the  time 
performed  successively  two  plays:  one  written  by  the 
united  talent  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo  and  Antonio  de 
Mendo9a ;  and  the  other,  the  crowning  grace  of  the  festi- 
val, by  Lope  de  Vega. 

The  subject  of  the  play  of  Lope  is  happily  taken  from 
the  frolics  of  the  very  night  on  which  it  was  represented ; 
— a  night  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  old  Spanish  stories 
and  ballads,  as  one  devoted,  both  by  Moors  and  Christians, 
to  gayer  superstitions,  and  adventures  more  various,  than 

"*  The  fiiots  relating  to  this  play  Fontana,  the    distinguished    Italian 

are  taken  partly  from  the  play  itself,  architect,  erected  a  Sieatre  of  great 

(Comedias,    Tom.    XXI.,    Madrid,  magnificence.      The    drama,    which 

1685,  f.  68.  b,)  and  partly  from  Ca-  was  much  like  a  masque  of  the  Eng- 

siano  Pellicer,  Orfgen  y  Progresos  de  lish  theatre,  and  was  performed  by  the 

la  Comedia,  Madrid,  1804,   12mo.,  queen  and  her  ladies,  is  in  the  works 

Tom.  I.  pp.  174>181.  of   Count  Villamediana   (^arago^a, 


A  similar  entertainment  had  been  1629,  4to.,  pp.  1-55);  and  an  account 

given  by  his  queen  to  Philip  IV.,  on  of  the  entertainment  itself  is  given  in 

his  birth-day,  in  1622,  at  the  beau-  Antonio  de  Mendoca  (Obras,  Lisboa, 

tiful   country-seat  of   Aranjuez,   for  1690,  4to.,  pp.  426-464)  ;-Hall  indi- 

which  the  unfortunate  Count  of  Villa-  eating  the  most  wasteful  luxury  and 

nicdiana  furnished   the  poetry,  and  extravagance. 
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belonged  to  any  other  of  the  old  national  holidays.  ^  What 
was  represented,  therefore,  had  a  peculiar  interest,  from 
its  appropriateness  both  as  to  time  and  place. 

Leonora,  the  heroine,  first  comes  on  the  stage,  and  con- 
fesses her  attachment  to  Don  Juan  de  Hurtado,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  recently  returned  rich  from  the  Indies.  She 
gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  made  love 
to  her  in  all  the  forms  of  national  admiration,  at  church 
by  day,  and  before  her  grated  balcony  in  the  evenings. 
Don  Luis,  her  brother,  ignorant  of  all  this,  gladly  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  lover,  whom  he  interests  in 
a  match  of  his  own  with  DoQa  Blanca,  sister  of  Bernardo, 
who  is  the  cherished  friend  of  Don  Juan.  Eager  to 
oblige  the  brother  of  the  lady  he  loves,  Don  Juan  seeks 
Bernardo,  and  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  inge- 
niously describes  to  him  a  visit  he  has  just  made  to  see 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  evening's  entertainment  now 
in  progress  before  the  court,  including  this  identical  play 
of  Lope;  thus  whimsically  claiming  from  the  audience 
a  belief  that  the  action  they  are  witnessing  on  the  stage 
in  the  garden  is,  at  the  very  same  moment,  going  on  in 
real  life  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  just  behind  their  backs ; 
— a  passage  which,  involving,  as  it  does,  compliments  to 
the  king  and  the  Count  Duke,  to  Quevedo  and  Men- 
do9a,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  its  effect 
that  can  be  imagined.  But  when  Don  Juan  comes  to 
explain  his  mission  about  the  lady  Blanca,  although  he 
finds  a  most  willing  consent  on  the  part  of  her  brother, 
Bernardo,  he  is  thunderstruck  at  the  suggestion,  that  this 
brother,  his  most  intimate  firiend,  wishes  to  make  the  alli- 
ance double  and  marry  Leonora  himself. 

"  Lope  himself,  in  1624,  published  and  much  else  on  St.  John's  eve  in 

a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  which  Spanish  poetry,  is    in   **  Doblado's 

fills  thir^  pages  in  the  third  Tolume  Letters,"   (1822,   p.  309,^ — a  work 

of  his  Woru ;  but  a  description  of  full  of  the  most  fiuthful  sketches  of 

the  irolics  of  St.  John's  eve,  better  Spanish  character  and  manners, 
suited  to  illustrate  this  plaj  of  Lope, 
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Now,  of  course,  begin  the  involutions  and  difficulties. 
Don  Juan's  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  his  friend  forbids 
him  from  setting  up  his  own  claim  to  Leonora,  and  he 
at  once  decides  that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  flight 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  discovered  that  the  lady  Blanca 
is  already  attached  to  another  person,  a  noble  cavalier, 
named  Don  Pedro,  and  will,  therefore,  never  marry  Don 
Luis,  if  she  can  avoid  it  The  course  of  true  love,  there- 
fore, runs  smooth  in  neither  case.  But  both  the  ladies 
avow  their  determination  to  remain  steadfastly  fiiithiul  to 
their  lovers,  though  Leonora,  from  some  fancied  symptoms 
of  coldness  in  Don  Juan,  arising  out  of  his  over-nice  sense 
of  honour,  is  in  despair  at  the  thought  that  he  may,  after 
all,  prove  false  to  her. 

So  ends  the  first  act  The  second  opens  with  the  lady 
Blanca's  account  of  her  own  lover,  his  condition,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  had  made  his  love  known  to  her  in  a 
public  garden ; — all  most  faithful  to  the  national  costume. 
But  just  as  she  is  ready  to  escape  and  be  privately  mar- 
ried to  him,  her  brother,  Don  Bernardo,  comes  in  and 
poposes  to  her  to  make  her  first  visit  to  Leonora,  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  suit  Meantime,  the  poor  Leonora, 
quite  desperate,  rushes  into  the  street  with  her  attendant, 
and  meets  her  lover's  servant,  the  clown  and  harlequin  of 
the  piece,  who  tells  her  that  his  master,  unable  any  longer 
to  endure  his  sufferings,  is  just  about  escaping  firom 
Madrid.  The  master,  Don  Juan,  follows  in  hot  haste, 
booted  for  his  journey.  The  lady  faints.  When  she  re- 
vives, they  come  to  an  understanding,  and  determine  to 
be  married  on  the  instant ;  so  that  we  have  now  two  pri- 
vate marriages,  beset  with  difiiculties,  on  the  carpet  at 
once.  But  the  streets  are  fiill  of  firolicsome  crowds,  who 
are  indulged  in  a  sort  of  carnival  freedom  during  this 
popular  festival.  Don  Juan's  rattling  servant  gets  into  a 
quarrel  with  some  gay  young  men,  who  are  impertinent  to 
his  master  and  to  the  terrified  Leonora.    Swords  are  drawn, 
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and  Don  Juan  is  arrested  by  the  officers  of  justice  and 
carried  off, — the  lady,  in  her  fright,  taking  reiuge  in  a 
house»  which  accidentally  turns  out  to  be  that  of  Don 
Pedro.  But  Don  Pedro  is  abroad,  seeking  for  his  own 
lady  DoQa  Blanca.  When  he  returns,  however,  making 
his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  rioting  populace,  he 
promises,  as  in  Gastilian  honour  bound,  to  protect  the  help- 
less and  unknown  Leonora,  whom  he  finds  in  his  balcony 
timidly  watching  the  movements  of  the  crowd  in  the 
street,  among  whom  she  is  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  own  lover. 

In  the  last  act  we  learn  that  Don  Juan  has  at  once, 
by  bribes,  easily  rid  himself  of  the  officers  of  justice, 
and  is  again  in  the  noisy  and  gay  streets  seeking  for 
Leonora.  He  falls  in  with  Don  Pedro,  whom  he  has 
never  seen  before;  but  Don  Pedro,  taking  him,  from 
his  inquiries,  to  be  the  brother  from  whom  Leonora  is 
anxious  to  be  concealed,  carefiilly  avoids  betraying  her 
to  him.  Unhappily,  the  Lady  Blanca  now  arrives,  having 
been  prevented  from  coming  earlier  by  the  confrision  in 
the  streets ;  and  he  hurries  her  into  his  house  for  con- 
cealment till  the  marriage  ceremony  can  be  performed. 
But  she  hurries  out  again  no  less  quickly,  having  found 
another  lady  already  concealed  there; — a  circumstance 
which  she  takes  to  be  direct  proof  of  her  lover's  falsehood. 
Leonora  follows  her,  and  begins  an  explanation ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  it,  the  two  brothers,  who  had  been  seeking 
these  same  missing  sisters,  come  suddenly  in;  a  scene  of 
great  confusion  and  mutual  reproaches  ensues ;  and  then 
the  curtain  faUs  with  a  recognition  of  all  the  mistakes  and 
attachments,  and  the  frill  happiness  of  the  two  ladies  and 
their  two  lovers.  At  the  end,  the  poet,  in  his  own  person, 
declares,  that,  if  his  art  permits  him  to  extend  his  action 
over  twenty-four  hours,  he  has,  m  the  present  case,  kept 
within  its  rules,  since  he  has  occupied  less  than  ten. 

As  a  specimen  of  plays  founded  on  Spanish  manners. 
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few  are  happier  than  the  "Saint  John's  Eve."  The 
love-scenes,  all  honour  and  passion ;  the  scenes  between 
the  cavaliers  and  the  populace,  at  once  rude  and  gay ; 
and  the  scenes  with  the  free-spoken  servant  who  plays 
the  wit  are  almost  all  excellent,  and  instinct  with  the 
national  character.  It  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  constituted  the  finale  of  the  Count  Duke's 
magnificent  entertainment,  which,  with  its  music  and 
dances,  interludes  and  refreshments,  occupied  the  whole 
night,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  daylight  the 
next  morning. 

Another  of  the  plays  of  Lope,  and  one  that  belongs 
to  the  division  of  the  capa  y  espaddj  but  approaches  that 
of  the  heroic  drama,  is  his  "  Fool  for  Others  and  Wise 
for  Herself*^  It  is  of  a  lighter  and  livelier  temper 
throughout  than  most  of  its  class.  Diana,  educated  in 
the  simple  estate  of  a  shepherdess,  and  wholly  ignorant 
that  she  is  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
is  suddenly  called,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  to  fill  his 
place.  She  is  surrounded  by  intriguing  enemies,  but 
triumphs  over  them  by  affecting  a  rustic  simplicity  in 
whatever  she  says  and  does,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she 
is  managing  all  around  her,  and  carrying  on  a  love  intrigue 
with  the  Duke  Alexander  Farnese,  which  ends  in  her 
marriage  with  him. 

The  jest  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  wit  she  is  able  to  conceal 
under  her  seeming  rusticity.  For  instance,  at  the  very 
opening,  after  she  has  been  secretly  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  things,  and  has  determined  what  course  to  pursue, 
the  ambassadors  from  Urbino  come  in  and  tell  her,  with 
a  solemnity  suited  to  the  occasion, — 

Lady,  our  sovereign  lord,  the  Duke,  is  dead  1 
To  which  she  replies, — 

"^  Comedias,  Tom.  XXI.,  Madrid,  1635,  f.  45,  etc. 
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What's  that  to  me?    Bat  if' t  b  tnrely  so, 
Why  then,  Sin,  't  is  for  you  to  bury  Um. 
I  'm  not  the  parish  curate.  *^ 

This  tone  is  maintained  to  the  end,  whenever  the  heroine 
appears ;  and  it  gives  Lope  an  opportunity  to  bring  forth 
a  great  deal  of  the  fluent,  light  wit  of  which  he  had  such 
ample  store. 

Little  like  all  we  have  yet  noticed,  but  still  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  is  "The  Reward  of  Speaking  Well,** "  a 
charming  play,  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  hero's  birth 
and  early  condition  are  so  absolutely  a  description  of  his 
own,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Lope  intended 
to  draw  the  character  in  some  degree  from  himself.  Don 
Juan,  who  is  the  hero,  is  standing  with  some  idle  gallants 
near  a  church  in  Seville,  to  see  the  ladies  come  out ;  and, 
while  there,  defends,  though  he  does  not  know  her,  one 
of  them  who  is  lightly  spoken  of.  A  quarrel  ensues.  He 
wounds  his  adversary,  is  pursued,  and  chances  to  take 
refuge  in  the  house  of  the  very  lady  whose  honour  he  had 
so  gallantly  maintained  a  few  moments  before.  She  from 
gratitude  secretes  him,  and  the  play  ends  with  a  wedding, 
though  not  until  there  has  been  a  perfect  confusion  of 
plots  and  counter-plots,  intrigues  and  concealments,  such 
as  so  oflen  go  to  make  up  the  three  acts  of  Lope's  dramas. 

Many  other  plays  might  be  added  to  these,  showing, 
by  the  diversity  of  their  tone  and  character,  how  diverse 
were  the  giffa  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  invented 
them  and  filled  them  with  various  and  easy  verse.  Among 
them  are  "Por  la  Puente  Juana,"^  "El  Anzuelo  de 
Fenisa,*'"  "El  Ruysenor  de   Sevilla,"**  and   "  Porfiar 

«  CamOo,  SeHon,  el  Daqne  ea  muerto.  been  printed  separately ;    once   in 

Entemide,  SeSoK*,  **  Comedias,  Tom.  VIII.,  Madrid, 

Qoe  yo  no ni  el  Caim.  |gi7^  ^^  often  printed  separately ;  a 

Comediaa,  Tom.  XXI.,  Madrid,  i6Sft,f.  47.  pjay  remarkable  for  its  gaiety  and 

^  Comedias,  Tom.  XXL,  Madrid,  spirit 

1636,  f.  168,  etc.  **  Ibid.,   Tom.   XVII.,  Madrid, 

^  Ibid.,  f.  243,  etc.    It  has  often  1621,  f.  187,  etc. 

VOL.11.  N 
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hasta  Morir ;  **  ^  which  last  is  on  the  story  of  Macias  el 
Enamorado,  always  a  favourite  with  the  old  Spanish  and 
Froyen9al  poets.  But  it  is  neither  neediul  nor  possible 
to  go  fiirther.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  general 
character  of  their  class,  and  we  therefore  now  turn  to 
another. 

"•  Comedias,  Tom.  XXIII.,  Madrid,  1638,  f.  96,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


Lops  ds  Vkoa,  comthiusd. — His  Heroic  Drama,  ahd  m  Chabactkb- 
18TIC8. — Gbeat  Number  oh  Subjects  from  Spajetish  Histort,  and  Some 

ON  COXTEMPORABT  EvENTS. 


The  dramas  of  Lope  de  Yega  that  belong  to  the  next 
class  were  called  '^Gomedias  Herdicas,"  or  "Comedias 
Historiales," — ^Heroic  or  Historical  Dramas.  The  chief 
differences  between  these  and  the  last  are  that  they  bring 
on  the  stage  personages  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  such  as 
kings  and  princes ;  that  they  generally  have  an  historical 
fomidation,  or,  at  least,  use  historical  names,  as  if  claim- 
ing it ;  and  that  their  prevailing  tone  is  grave,  imposing, 
and  even  tragical.  They  have,  however,  in  general,  the 
same  involved,  intriguing  stories  and  underplots,  the  same 
play  of  jealousy  and  an  over-sensitive  honour,  and  the 
same  low,  comic  caricatures  to  relieve  their  serious  parts, 
that  are  found  in  the  dramas  of  ^'  the  Cloak  and  Sword.'* 
Philip  the  Second  disapproved  of  this  class  of  plays,  think- 
ing'they  tended  to  diminish  the  royal  dignity, — a  circum- 
stance which  shows  at  once  the  state  of  manners  at  the 
time,  and  the  influence  attributed  to  the  theatre.  ^ 

Lope  wrote  a  very  large  number  of  plays  in  the  forms 
of  the  heroic  drama,  which  he  substantially  invented, — 
perhaps  as  many  as  he  wrote  in  any  other  class.  Every 
thing  historical  seemed,  indeed,  to  furnish  him  with  a 
subject,  from  the  earliest  annals  of  the  world  down  to  the 
events  of  his  own  time  \  but  his  favourite  materials  were 

>  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  IV.  p.  410. 
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sought  in  Greek  and  Roman  records,  and  especially  in  the 
chronicles  and  ballads  of  Spain  itself. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  ancient  history, 
his  '*  Roma  Abrasada,**  or  Rome  in  Ashes,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen,  though  certainly  one  of  the  least  favourable 
specimens  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. '  The  facts  on 
which  it  is  founded  are  gathered  from  the  commonest 
sources  open  to  its  author,— chiefly  from  the  **  General 
Chronicle  of  Spain ; "  but  they  are  not  formed  into  a 
well-constructed  or  even  ingenious  plot, '  and  they  relate 
to  the  whole  twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Messalina,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  death  of 
Nero  himself,  who  is  not  only  the  hero^  but  the  gracioso, 
or  droll,  of  the  piece. 

The  first  act,  which  comes  down  to  the  murder  of  Clau- 
dius by  Nero  and  Agrippina,  contains  the  old  jest  of  the 
Emperor  asking  why  his  wife  does  not  come  to  dinner, 
after  he  had  put  her  to  death,  and  adds,  for  equally  popu- 
lar effect,  abundant  praises  of  Spain  and  of  Lucan  and  Se- 
neca, claiming  both  of  them  to  be  Spaniards,  and  making 
the  latter  an  astrologer  as  well  as  a  moralist  The  se- 
cond act  shows  Nero  beginning  his  reign  with  great  geor 
tleness,  and  follows  Suetonius  and  the  old  Chronicle  in 
making  him  grieve  that  he  knew  how  to  write,  since  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  been  required  to  sign  an  order 
for  a  just  judicial  execution.  The  subsequent  violent 
change  in  his  conduct  is  not,  however,  in  any  way  ex- 
plained or  accounted  for.  It  is  simply  set  before  the  spec^ 
tators  as  a  fact,  and  from  this  moment  begins  the  headlong 
career  of  his  guilt 

A  curious  scene,  purely  Spanish,  is  one  of  the  early  inti- 

*  Comedias,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid.      110  and  111,)  with  the  oorreapond- 
1629,   ff.   177,  etc.    It   ia  entitled     ing  passages  in  the  <<  Roma  Abra- 


"  Ihoffedia  Famosa.*'  sada.*'    In  one  passage  of  Act  III., 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  compare      Lope  uses  a  ballad,  the  first  lines  of 

"  Celestina. " 


Suetonius,  (Books  V.  and  VI.,)  and 
the  "  Crdnica  General,"  (Parte  I.  c. 
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mations  of  this  change  of  character.  Nero  falls  in  love 
with  Eta;  but  not  at  all  in  the  Roman  fashion.  He 
visits  her  by  night  at  her  window,  sings  a  sonnet  to  her, 
is  interrupted  by  four  men  in  disguise,  kills  one  of 
them,  and  escapes  from  the  pursuit  of  the  officers  of  justice 
with  difficulty ;  all,  as  if  he  were  a  wandering  knight  so 
fair  of  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third.  *  The  more  historical 
love  for  Foppsea  follows,  with  a  shocking  interview  be- 
tween Nero  and  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
orders  her  to  be  at  once  put  to  death.  The  execution  of  this 
order,  with  the  horrid  exposure  of  her  person  afterwards, 
ends  the  act,  which,  gross  as  it  is,  does  not  sink  to  the 
revolting  atrocities  of  the  old  Chronicle  from  which  it  is 
chiefly  taken. 

The  third  act  is  so  arranged  as  partly  to  gratify  the 
national  vanity  and  partly  to  conciliate  the  influence  of 
the  Church,  of  which  Lope,  like  his  contemporaries,  always 
stood  in  awe.  Several  devout  Christians,  therefore,  are 
now  introduced,  and  we  have  an  edifying  confession  of 
faith,  embracing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation 
to  the  crucifixion,  with  an  account  of  what  the  Spanish 
historians  regard  as  the  first  of  the  twelve  persecutions. 
The  deaths  of  Seneca  and  Lucan  follow ;  and  then  the 
conflagration  of  Rome,  which,  as  it  constitutes  the  show 
part  of  the  play  and  is  relied  on  for  the  stage  effect  it 
would  produce,  is  brought  in  near  the  end,  out  of  the 
proper  order  of  the  story  and  after  the  building  of  Nero's 
luxurious  palace,  the  "aurea  domus,''  which  was  really 
constructed  in  the  desert  the  fire  had  left  The  audience, 
meantime,  have  been  put  in  good  humour  by  a  scene  in 
Spain,  where  a  conspiracy  is  on  foot  to  overthrow  the  Em- 
peror's power ;  and  the  drama  concludes  with  the  death  of 
Foppsea, — again  less  gross  than  the  account  of  it  in  the 
Chronicle, — ^with  Nero's  own  death,  and  with  the  procla- 

*  This  scene  is  in  the  second  act,  and  forms  that  part  of  the  play  where 
Nero  enacts  the  gracioao. 
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mation  of  Galba  as  his  successor ;  all  of  thein  crowded  into 
a  space  disproportionately  small  for  incidents  so  important 

But  it  was  not  often  that  Lope  wrote  so  ill  or  so  grossly. 
On  modern,  and  especially  on  national  subjects,  he  is 
almost  always  more  fortunate,  and  sometimes  becomes 
powerful  and  imposing.  Among  these,  as  a  characteristic, 
though  not  as  a  remarkably  favourable,  specimen  of  his 
success,  is  to  be  placed  the  "  Principe  Perfeto,***  in  which 
he  intends  to  give  his  idea  of  a  perfect  prince  under  the 
character  of  Don  John  of  Portugal,  son  of  Alfonso  the 
Fifth  and  contemporary  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a 
ftiU-length  portrait  of  whom,  by  his  friend  and  confidant, 
is  drawn  in  the  opening  of  the  second  act  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  qualities  for 
which  princes  were  valued  in  the  age  of  the  Philips,  if  not 
those  for  which  they  would  be  valued  now. 

Elsewhere  in  the  piece,  Don  John  is  represented  to 
have  fought  bravely  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Toro,  and 
to  have  voluntarily  restored  the  throne  to  his  father,  who 
had  once  abdicated  in  his  favour  and  had  aflerwards  re- 
claimed the  supreme  power.  Personal  courage  and  strict 
justice,  however,  are  the  attributes  most  relied  on  to  exhi- 
bit him  as  a  perfect  prince.  Of  the  former  he  gives  proof 
by  killing  a  man  in  self-defence,  and  entering  into  a  bull* 
fight  under  the  most  perilous  circumstances.  Of  the  latter 
— ^his  love  of  justice — many  instances  are  brought  on  the 
stage,  and,  among  the  rest,  his  protection  of  Columbus, 
after  the  return  of  that  great  navigator  from  America, 
though  aware  how  much  his  discoveries  had  redounded  to 
the  honour  of  a  rival  country,  and  how  great  had  been  his 
own  error  in  not  obtaining  the  benefit  of  them  for  Portugal. 
But  the  most  prominent  of  these  instances  of  justice  relates 
to  a  private  and  personal  history,  and  forms  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  drama.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*  Comedias,  Tom.  XI.,  Barcelona,  1618,  ff.  121,  etc. 
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Don  Juan  de  Sosa,  the  king's  favourite,  is  twice  sent  by 
him  to  Spain  on  embassies  of  consequence,  and,  while 
residing  there,  lives  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  connected 
with  him  by  blood,  to  whose  daughter,  Leonora,  he  makes 
love  and  wins  her  affections.  Each  time,  when  Don  Juan 
returns  to  Portugal,  he  foi^ets  his  plighted  faith  and  leaves 
the  lady  to  languish.  At  last  she  comes  with  her  father  to 
Lisbon  in  the  train  of  the  Spanish  princess,  Isabella,  now 
married  to  the  king's  son.  But  even  there  the  false  knight 
refiises  to  recognise  his  obligations.  In  her  despair  she 
presents  herself  to  the  king,  and  explains  her  position 
in  the  following  conversation,  which  is  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  easy  narrative  in  which  resides  so  much  of 
the  charm  of  Lope's  drama.  As  Leonora  enters,  she 
exclaims: — 

Prince,  whom  in  peace  and  war  men  perfect  call, 

Listen  a  woman's  cry  I 
Rng.  Begin ; — I  hear. 

Lamora,  Fadrique—^e  of  endent  Lara's  house, 

And  governor  of  Seville — is  my  sire. 
King.       Pause  there,  and  pardon  first  the  courtesy 

That  owes  a  debt  to  thy  name  and  to  his, 

Which  ignorance  alone  could  fail  to  pay. 
Leonora.  Such  condescending  gentleness,  my  lord, 

Is  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  the  wit 

Which  through  the  world  are  blazoned  and  admired. — 

But  to  my  tale.    Twice  came  there  to  Castile 

A  knight  from  this  thy  land,  whose  name  I  hide 

Till  all  his  frauds  are  manifest     For  thou, 

My  lord,  dost  love  him  in  such  wise,  that,  wert 

Thott  other  than  thou  art,  my  true  complaints 

Would  fear  to  seek  a  justice  they  in  vain 

Would  strive  to  find.    Each  time  within  our  house 

He  dwelt  a  guest,  and  Irom  the  veiy  first 

He  sought  my  love. 
King,  Speak  on,  and  let  not  shame 

Oppress  thy  w(»rds ;  for  to  the  judge  and  priest 

Alike  confession's  voice  should  boldly  come. 
Letmora.  I  was  deceived.    He  went  and  left  me  sad 

To  mourn  his  absence ;  for  of  them  he  is 

Who  leave  behind  their  knightly,  nobler  parts. 

When  they  themselves  are  long  since  fled  and  gone. 
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Again  he  came,  his  voice  more  sweetly  tuned, 

More  8jren-like,  than  ever.     I  heard  the  voice, 

Nor  knew  its  hidden  fraud.    O,  would  that  Heaven 

Had  made  us,  in  its  highest  justice,  deaf, 

Since  tongues  so  false  it  gave  to  men  1    He  lured, 

He  lured  me  as  the  fowler  lures  the  bird 

And  snares  in  meshes  hid  beneath  the  grass. 

I  struggled,  but  in  vain ;  for  Love,  heaven's  child, 

Has  power  the  mightiest  fortress  to  subdue. 

He  pledged  his  knightly  word, — ^in  writing  pledged  it, — 

Trusting  that  afterwards,  in  Portugal, 

The  debt  and  all  might  safely  be  denied ; — 

As  if  the  heavens  were  narrower  than  the  earth. 

And  justice  not  supreme.    In  short,  my  lord. 

He  went ;  and,  proud  and  vain,  the  banners  boro 

That  my  submission  marked,  not  my  defeat ; 

For  where  love  is,  there  comes  no  victory. 

His  spoils  he  carried  to  his  native  land. 

As  if  they  had  been  torn  in  heathen  war 

From  Africa ;  such  as  in  Arcila, 

In  earliest  youth,  thyself  with  glory  won ; 

Or  such  as  now,  from  shores  remote,  thy  ships 

firing  home,—- dark  slaves,  to  darker  slavery. — 

No  written  word  of  his  came  back  to  me. 

My  honour  wept  its  obsequies,  and  built  its  tomb 

With  I/)ve*s  extinguished  torches.     Soon,  the  prince. 

Thy  son,  was  wed  with  our  Infanta  fair, — 

God  grant  it  for  a  blessing  to  both  realms  I — 

And  with  her,  as  ambassador,  my  sire 

To  Lisbon  came,  and  I  with  him.    But  here — 

Even  here — his  promises  that  knight  denies. 

And  so  disheartens  and  despises  me, 

That,  if  your  Grace  no  remedy  can  find. 

The  end  of  all  must  be  the  end  of  life, — 

So  heavy  is  my  misery. 
-Km^.  That  scroll? 

Thou  hast  it? 
Leonora.  Surely.     It  were  an  error 

Not  to  be  repaired,  if  I  had  lost  it. 
^ng.       It  cannot  be  but  I  should  know  the  hand. 

If  he  who  wrote  it  in  my  household  serve. 
Lecfiwra,  This  is  the  scroll,  my  lord. 

^*^*  And  John  de  Sofia's  is 

The  signature  I    But  yet,  unless  mine  eyes 
Had  seen  and  recognized  his  very  hand, 
I  never  had  believed  the  tale  thou  bring'st ; — 
So  highly  deem  I  of  his  faithfulness.  * 

•  D.  Xm.  FHn«ilM,  qm*  «  pu>  y  en  svem,  Oye  naa  muf  er  I    JUy.  Comienoft. 

Te  llama  pmfeto  el  maiido»  D,  Uo.  Del  gobmiaar  Fadriqua 
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The  ddnotiement  naturally  consists  in  the  marriage,  which 
is  thus  made  a  record  of  the  king's  perfect  justice. 

Columbus,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  in  this  piece.  He 
is  introduded  with  little  skill,  but  the  dignity  of  his  preten- 
sions is  not  forgotten.  In  another  drama,  devoted  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  called  "  The  New  World  of 
Columbus,"  his  character  is  further  and  more  truly  deve- 
loped. The  play  itself  embraces  the  events  of  the  great 
Admiral's  life  between  his  first  vain  effort  to  obtain  coun- 
tenance in  Portugal  and  his  triumphant  presentation  of 
the  spoils  of  the  New  World  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
at  Barcelona, — a  period  amounting  to  about  fourteen 
years. ' 


De  Lua  My  hija.    Bey.  Espeis. 
Perdona  al  no  oonoeette 
Ia  eortetia,  que  es  deuda 
Digna  £  tn  piwira  y  d  U. 
D,  L§o,  E«a  es  gala  y  gentileia 

Digna  de  ta  ingenio  eUro, 
Qae  el  mnndo  admira  y  celefara  — 
Por  doe  Texae  i.  CMtilla 
Foe  nn  fldalgo  deeta  Uem,— 
Qoe  qatero  eneubrir  el  nomfaie, 
HmU  qae  ra  engailo  leiMe  ; 
Porqae  le  qoieres  de  modo^ 
Qae  temiefa  qae  mis  qaexas 
No  ballaian  Justicia  en  ti, 
a  otio  que  ta  mismo  ftaeras. 
Foeo  entrunbM  en  mi  earn  ; 
SoUcito  la  primeia 
Mi  Tolontad.    Bey.  Di  adelantc, 

Y  no  ta  oprima  Tergaen^a, 
One  tambien  oon  loe  jneiee 
Las  pextonas  ae  conflesaan. 

22.  Ln,  Agraded  mm  engajlos. 

Pardoee ;  llore  su  auaenefa; 
Qae  las  partes  deste  hidalgo. 
Quando  el  se  parte,  ellas  quedan. 
Bolnio  oba  Tei,  y  boluio 
Mas  daloemente  Siiaoa. 
Con  la  TOB  no  vi  el  engailo. 
Ay,  Dies  I  SeOor,  si  naeieian 
Las  mofferes  sin  oydos, 
Ya  que  los  hombres  con  lengaas. 
Llamome  al  fin,  como  saele 
A  la  perdis  la  eaatela 
Dal  caoador  engafloao» 
Las  rades  entre  la  yeraa. 
^sistime;masqaeimparta, 
81  la  mayor  fortaleca 
No  eontxadlae  el  amor. 
Que  es  hiio  de  las  estrellas  ? 
Una  eedttla  me  liiao 
De  ser  mi  marido,  y  esta 
Deuio  de  ser  eon  intento 
De  no  eonooer  la  deoda, 
Bn  estando  en  Portugal, 
Como  si  el  eielo  n£  ftiem 
Cielo  sobre  todo  ef  onndo, 

Y  su  justicia  suprema. 
Al  fln,  Seilor,  el  se  fiie, 
Uftino  con  las  banderas 
De  una  mnger  ya  rendida ; 


Qae  donde  hay  amor,  no  hay  fhcfcs. 
Despojos  traxo  i  so  patria, 
Como  si  de  Aftica  faeran, 
De  los  Moros,  que  en  Ardia 
Venciste  en  ta  cdad  primeia, 
O  jde  lot  remotos  mares, 
De  euyas  blancas  arenas 
Te  traen  negros  esclaaoa  . 
Tus  armadas  Portugueaas. 
Nunea  mas  ▼!  letra  suya. 
Lloro  mi  amor  sas  obseqoias. 
Uise  el  tumulo  del  llanto, 

Y  de  amor  laa  hachas  muertas 
Ouo  el  Principe  ta  hijo 
Con  nuestra  Inhnta,  que  sea 
Para  bien  de  entrambos  reynos. 
Vino  mi  padre  oon  ella. 
Vine  con  el  i  Liaboa, 
Donde  eate  fldalgo  niega 
Tanjnstasobligadonea, 

Y  de  snerte  me  desprecia, 
Qoe  me  ha  de  quitar  la  Tida, 
Si  tu  Alteza  no  xemedia 
De  una  moger  la  desdicha. 
Viaelacedala?    2>.  Z«o.  Faera 
Error  no  auerla  gnardado. 
Yo  conooere  la  letra,  < 
Si  es  criado  de  mi  casa. 

2).  X«o.  Seflor,  la  ceilula  es  esta. 
itsy.       La  firma  diie,  Don  Juan 

DeSosal    Nolocieyera^ 

A  no  oonoeer  la  flrma, 

De  su  Tirtud  y  prudencia. 
Comedias  de  Lope  de  Vega,  Tom.  XI.,  Barce- 
lona, 1618,  n.  US,  144.  * 

This  passage  is  near  the  end  of  the 

E'  5ce,  and  leads  to  the  eUnouement 
one  of  those  flowing  narratives, 
e  an  Italian  noveOa,  to  which  Lope 
frequently  resorts,  when  the  in- 
triguing nible  of  the  drama  has  been 
carried  far  enough  to  fill  up  the  three 
customaiy  acts. 

»  Comedias,  Tom.  IV.,   Madrid, 
1614 ;  and  also  in  the  Appendix  to 


Bey, 
Bey. 
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It  is  one  of  Lope's  more  wild  and  extravagant  attempts, 
but  not  without  marks  of  his  peculiar  talent,  and  fully  em* 
bodies  the  national  feeling  in  regard  to  America,  as  a 
world  rescued  from  heathenism.  Some  of  its  scenes  are  in 
Portugal;  others  on  the  Plain  of  Granada,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  fall;  others  in  the  caravel  of  Columbus  during 
the  mutiny ;  and  yet  others  in  the  West  Indies,  and  before 
his  sovereigns  on  his  return  home. 

Among  the  personages,  besides  such  as  might  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated  from  the  course  of  the  story,  are 
Gonzalvo  de  Gdrdova,  sundry  Moors,  several  American 
Indians,  and  several  spiritual  beings,  such  as  Providence, 
Christianity,  and  Idolatry ;  the  last  of  whom  struggles 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  introduction  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  religion  into  the  New  World,  and  in 
passages  like  the  following  seems  in  danger  of  having  the 
best  of  the  argument 

O  Providence  Divine,  permit  them  not 
To  do  me  this  most  phdn  unrighteousness ! 
T  is  but  base  avarice  that  spurs  them  on. 
Religion  is  the  colour  and  the  doak ; 
But  gold  and  silver,  hid  within  the  earth, 
Are  all  they  truly  seek  and  strive  to  win.  * 

The  greater  part  of  the  action  and  the  best  portions  of 
it  pass  in  the  New  World  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  extravagant  than  the  whole  fable.  Dra- 
matic propriety  is  constantly  set  at  nought  The  Indians, 
before  the  appearance  of  Europeans  among  them,  sing 
about  Phoebus  and  Diana ;  and  while,  from  tiie  first,  they 
talk  nothing  but  Spanish,  they  frequently  pretend,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  to  be  unable  to  understand  a 

Ochoa*8  "  Teatro  Escogido  de  Lope  ■  No  pennHai.  Pjoridencte, 

de  Vega/'  (Paris,  1838,  8vo.)    Fer-  pLw™  SSLutdST' 

nando  de  Zarate  took  some  of  the  a  haoer  e^a  diuceneia. 

materials  for  his  "  Conquista  de  Mex-  vin1['b,^ti?p!rV  o» 

ico,*'     (Comedias     EsCOgidas,     Tom.  Del  encnblerto  tMoro. 
XXX.,  Madrid,  1668,)  such  as  the  a  Noew  Mundo,  Jom.  I. 

opening  of  Jornada  II.,  from  this  play 
ot  Lope  de  Vega. 
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word  of  their  language.  The  scene  in  which  Idolatry 
pleads  its  cause  against  Christianity  before  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  scenes  with  the  Demon,  and  those  touching 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  might  have  been  presented 
in  the  rudest  of  the  old  Moralities.  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  which  the  natural  feelings  and  jealousies  of  the 
simple  and  ignorant  natives  are  brought  out,  and  those  in 
which  Columbus  appears, — always  dignified  and  gentle, — 
are  not  without  merit  Few,  however,  can  be  said  to  be 
truly  good  or  poetical ;  and  yet  a  poetical  interest  is  kept 
up  through  the  worst  of  them,  and  the  story  they  involve 
is  followed  to  the  end  with  a  living  curiosity. 

The  common  traditions  are  repeated,  that  Columbus 
was  born  at  Nervi,  and  that  he  received  from  a  dying 
pilot  at  Madeira  the  charts  that  led  him  to  his  grand 
adventure ;  but  it  is  singular,  that,  in  contradiction  to  all 
this.  Lope,  in  other  parts  of  the  play,  should  have  ha- 
zarded the  suggestion  that  Columbus  was  moved  by  Di- 
vine inspiration.  The  fnar,  in  the  scene  of  the  mutiny, 
declares  it  expressly';  and  Columbus  himself,  in  his  dis- 
course with  his  brother  Bartholomew,  when  their  fortunes 
seemed  all  but  desperate,  plainly  alludes  to  it,  when  he 
says, — 

A  hidden  Deity  still  drives  me  on, 
Bidding  me  tnut  the  truth  of  what  I  feel, 
And,  if  I  watch,  or  if  I  sleep,  impels 
The  strong  will  boldly  to  work  out  its  way. 
But  what  is  this  that  thus  possesses  me  ? 
What  spirit  is  it  drives  me  onward  thus  ? 
Where  am  I  borne  ?     What  is  the  road  I  take  ? 
What  track  of  destiny  is  this  I  tread  ? 
And  what  the  impulse  that  I  blindly  follow  ? 
Am  I  not  poor,  unknown,  a  broken  man, 
Depending  on  the  pilot's  anxious  trade  ? 
And  shall  I  venture  on  the  mighty  task 
To  add  a  distant  world  to  this  we  know  ?' 

•  Una  tecKta  deldad  Qoien  me  llev«  6  rnneTe  uid  ? 

A  qae  lo  Intento  me  impele,  Donde  yoy,  donde  camino  ? 

Dicliodome  qae  ei  ▼enUd,  Que  denou,  qne  deitino 

Que  en  fin,  que  duerma  6  que  vele,  SlgOi  6  me  condaee  aqv{  ? 

Ptonigoe  mi  volantad.  Un  homhre  pobre,  v  atin  xoto, 

One  et  eeto  qne  ha  entiado  en  mi  ?  Qae  ansi  lo  poeJo  acdr, 

Y  qoe 
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The  conception  of  the  character  in  this  particular  is  good, 
and,  being  founded,  as  we  know  it  was,  on  the  personal 
convictions  of  Columbus  himself  might  have  been  followed 
out  by  further  developments  with  poetical  effect  But  the 
opportunity  is  neglected,  and,  like  many  other  occasions 
for  success,  is  thrown  away  by  Lope,  through  haste  and 
arelessness. 

Another  of  the  dramas  of  this  class,  *'  El  Castigo  sin 
Venganza,**  or  Punishment,  not  Revenge,  is  important 
from  the  mode  in  which  its  subject  is  treated,  and  inter- 
esting from  the  circumstance  that  its  history  can  be  more 
exactly  traced  than  that  of  any  other  of  Lope's  plays.  It 
is  founded  on  the  dark  and  hideous  story  in  the  annals  of 
Ferrara,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  which  Lord  Byron 
found  in  Gibbon's  '^Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick," and  made  the  subject  of  his  "  Parisina,"  "  but  which 
Lope,  foUowing  the  old  chronicles  of  the  duchy,  has  pre- 
sented in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  thrown  with  no 
little  skill  into  a  dramatic  form. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  his  tragedy,  is  a  person  of 
mark  and  spirit ;  a  commander  of  the  Papal  forces,  and  a 
prince  of  statesmanlike  experience  and  virtues.  He  mar- 
ries when  already  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  and  sends 
his  natural  son,  Frederic,  to  receive  his  beautiful  bride,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  to  conduct  her  to 
Ferrara.  Before  he  reaches  Mantua,  however,  Frederic 
meets  her  accidentally  on  the  way ;  and  his  first  interview 
with  his  step-mother  is  when  he  rescues  her  from  drown- 
ing. From  this  moment  they  become  gradually  more  and 
more  attached  to  each  other,  until  their  attachment  ends 
in  guilt ;  partly  through  the  strong  impulses  of  their  own 

Y  ^ue  ^w  de  pUiMo.  occurred  in   1405, — more   than  two 

oSJMwiuTtS'wmotol  centuries  before  the  date  of  the  play. 

llNuevoMando,Joni.l.         ^f!«»  ^  ^?  P^face  to  his  version 

of  It,  says  it  was  extant  m  I«atin, 

*"  The  story  was  well  known,  from      French,  German,  Tuscan,  and  Cas- 

its  peculiar  horrors,  though  the  events      tilian. 
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natures,  and  pardy  from  tiie  coldness  and  faithlessness  of 
the  Duke  to  his  young  and  passionate  wife. 

On  his  return  home  from  a  successful  campaign,  the 
Duke  discovers  the  intrigue.  A  struggle  ensues  between 
his  affection  for  his  son  and  the  stinging  sense  of  his  own 
dishonour.  At  last  he  determines  to  punish ;  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hide  the  grounds  of  his  offence.  To  effect 
this,  he  confines  his  wife  in  a  darkened  room,  and  so  con- 
ceals and  secures  her  person,  that  she  can  neither  move, 
nor  speak,  nor  be  seen.  He  then  sends  his  offending  son 
to  her,  under  the  pretence  that  beneath  the  pall  that  hides 
her  is  placed  a  traitor,  whom  the  son  is  required  to  kill  in 
order  to  protect  his  father's  life ;  and  when  the  desperate 
young  man  rushes  from  the  room,  ignorant  who  has  been 
his  victim,  he  is  instantly  cut  down  by  the  by-standers,  on 
his  father's  outcry  that  he  has  just  murdered  his  step- 
mother, with  whose  blood  his  bands  are,  in  fact,  visibly 
reeking. 

Lope  finished  this  play  on  the  1st  of  August,  1631, 
when  he  was  nearly  sixty-nine  years  old ;  and  yet  there 
are  few  of  his  dramas,  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  that 
are  more  marked  with  poetical  vigour,  and  in  none  is  the 
versification  more  light  and  various."  The  characters, 
especially  those  of  the  father  and  son,  are  better  defined 
and  better  sustained  than  usual ;  and  the  whole  was  evi- 
dently written  with  care,  for  there  are  not  infirequently 
large  alterations,  as  well  as  many  minute  verbal  correc- 
tions, in  the  original  manuscript,  which  is  still  extant. 

It  was  not  licensed  for  representation  till  the  9th  of 
May,  1632 — apparently  from  the  known  unwillingness  of 
the  court  to  have  persons  of  rank,  like  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  brought  upon  the  stage  in  a  light  so  odious.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  tardy  permission  was  granted,  it  was 

"  This  play  contains  all  the  usual      cially,  in  the  first  act,  a  sUva  of  beau- 
varieties  of  measure,  —  redondtUaSy      tiful  fluency. 
tercetatf  a  sonnet,  etc.;    but  espe- 
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accompanied  with  a  certificate  that  the  Duke  was  treated 
with  ^'  the  decorum  due  to  his  person  f  though,  even  with 
this  assurance,  it  was  acted  but  once,  notwithstanding  it 
made  a  strong  impression  at  the  time,  and  was  brought 
out  by  the  company  of  Figueroa,  the  most  successful  of 
the  period — Arias,  whose  acting  Moutalvan  praises  highly, 
taking  the  part  of  the  son.  In  1634  Lope  printed  it,  with 
more  than  common  care,  at  Barcelona,  dedicating  it  to 
his  great  patron,  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  among  "  the  servants 
of  whose  house,"  he  says,  he  ^*  was  inscribed ;"  and  the 
next  year,  immediately  after  his  death,  it  appeared  again, 
without  the  Dedication,  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  his 
plays,  prepared  anew  by  himself  for  the  press,  but  pub- 
lished by  his  daughter  Feliciana. " 

Like  "Punishment,  not  Vengeance,"  several  other 
dramas  of  its  class  are  imbued  with  the  deepest  spirit  of 
tragedy.  "  The  Knights  Commanders  of  Cdrdova  **  is 
an  instance  in  point  ^'  It  is  a  parallel  to  the  story  of 
.^isthus  and  Glytemnestra  in  its  horrors ;  but  the  hus- 
band, instead  of  meeting  the  fate  of  Agamemnon,  puts  to 

^  I  possess  the  original  MS.,  en-  gini,"  with  the  date  of  its  completion 

tirely  in   Lope's  handwriting,   with  and  the    signature    of   the    author, 

many  alterations,  corrections,  and  in-  Whether  Lope  thought  it  possible  to 

terlineations  by  himself.     It  is  pre-  consecrate  the  gross  immoralities  of 

pared  for  the  actors,  and  has  the  cer-  such  a  drama  by  religious  symbols  I 

tificate  to  license  it  by  Pedro   de  do  not  know  ;  but  if  he  did,  it  would 

Vargas  Machuca,  a  poet  himself,  and  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  character 

Lope's  fnend,   who  was  much  em-  or  the  spirit  of  his  time.    A  cross  was 

floyed  to  license  plf^s  for  the  theatre,  commomy  put  at  the  top  of  Spanish 
[e  also  figured  at  the  *'  Justas  Po-  letters,— a  practice  alluded  to  in 
^ticas  "  of  San  Isidro,  published  by  Lope's  "  Perro  del  Hortclano,"  (Jor- 
Lope  in  1620  and  1622 ;  and  in  the  naoa  11.,)^  and  one  that  must  have  led 
*^  Justa  "  in  honour  of  the  Vfrgen  del  often  to  similar  incongruities. 
Filar,  published  by  Caoeres  in  1629 ;  ^  Comedias,  Tom.  II.,  Madrid, 
in  neitner  of  which,  however,  do  his  1609.  Thrice,  at  least, — viz.,  in 
poems  give  proof  of  much  talent,  this  plav,  in  his  <*  Fuente  Ovejuna," 
tiiough  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  po-  and  in  his  '*  Peribaiiez,"  Lope  has 
pularity  with  his  contemporaries,  shown  us  commanders  of  the  great 
(Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  IV.,  military  orders  of  his  country  in  very 
p.  199.)  At  the  top  of  each  page  in  odious  colours,  representing  them  as 
the  MS.  of  Lope  de  Vega  is  a  cross  men  of  the  most  nerce  pride  and  the 
with  the  names  or  ciphers  of  '<  Jesus,  grossest  passions,  like  tne  Front-de- 
Maria,  Josephus,  Christus ; "  and  at  Boeuf  of  Ivanhoe. 
the  end,  *'  Laus  Deo  et  Mariae  Vir- 
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death,  not  only  his  guilty  wife,  but  all  his  servants,  and 
every  living  thing  in  his  household,  to  satisfy  his  savage 
sense  of  honour.  Poetry  is  not  wanting  in  some  of  its 
scenes,  but  the  atrocities  of  the  rest  will  hardly  permit  it 
to  be  perceived. 

"  The  Star  of  Seville,"  on  the  other  hand,  though  much 
more  truly  tragic,  is  liable  to  no  such  objection.'^  In 
some  respects  it  resembles  Corneille's  "  Cid."  At  the  com- 
mand of  his  king,  and  from  the  loftiest  loyalty,  a  knight 
of  Seville  kills  his  friend,  a  brother  of  the  lady  whom  he 
is  about  to  marry.  The  king  afterwards  endeavours  to 
hold  him  harmless  for  the  crime;  but  the  royal  judges 
refuse  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  law  in  his  favour,  and 
the  brave  knight  is  saved  from  death  only  by  the  plenary 
confession  of  his  guilty  sovereign.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
small  number  of  Lope's  pieces  that  have  no  comic  and 
distracting  underplot  Not  a  few  of  its  scenes  are  ad- 
mirable ;  especially  that  in  which  the  king  urges  the  knight 
to  kill  his  friend ;  that  in  which  the  lovely  and  innocent 
creature  whom  the  knight  is  about  to  marry  receives,  in 
the  midst  of  the  frank  and  delightful  expressions  of  her 
happiness,  the  dead  body  of  her  brother,  who  has  been 
slain  by  her  lover;  and  that  in  which  the  Alcaldes 
solemnly  refuse  to  wrest  the  law  in  obedience  to  the  royal 

^  Old  copies  of  this  play  are  ex-  is  well  known  on  the  modern  Spanish 

oessiTely  scarce,    and    I     obtained,  stage,  and  has  been  reprinted,  both 

therefore,  many  years  ago,  a  manu-  at  Sf  adrid  and  London,  with  large  al- 

script  of  it,  from  which  it  was  re-  terations,  under  the  title  of  "  Suicho 

printed  twice  in  the  United  States  by  Ortis  de  las  Roelas."    An  excellent 

Mr.  F.  Sales,  in  his  <'  Obrss  Maestras  abstract  of  it,  in  its  original  state,  and 

Dram^ticas  "    ^Boston,    1828    and  fiuthfiil  translations  of  parts  of  it,  are 

1840) ;  the  last  time  with  corrections,  to  be  fomid  in  Lord  Holland's  Life  of 

kindly  furnished  b;^  Don  A.  Duran,  Lope  (Vol.  I.  pp.  155-200) ;  out  of 

of  Madrid ; — a  curious  fact  in  Spa-  which,  and  not  out  of  the  Spanish 

nish  bibliography,  and  one  that  should  original,    Baron    Zedlitz    composed 

be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  <*  Der  Stem  von  Serilla ; "  a  play  by 

Sales,  whose  various  publications  have  no  means  without  merit,  which  was 

done  much  to  spread  the  love  of  Spa-  printed  at  Stuttgard  in  1830,  and  has 

nish  literature  in  the  United  States,  oeen  often  acted  in  di£ferent  parts  of 

and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  Germany, 
first  knowledge  of  it.   The  same  play 
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commands.  The  conclusion  is  better  than  that  in  the 
tragedy  of  Comeille.  The  lady  abandons  the  world  and 
retires  to  a  convent 

Of  the  great  number  of  Lope's  heroic  dramas  on  na- 
tional subjects,  a  few  should  be  noticed,  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  he  gave  to  this  division  of  his  theatre. 
One,  for  instance,  is  on  the  story  of  Bamba,  taken  from 
the  plough  to  be  made  King  of  Spain;"  and  another, 
^^  The  Last  Goth,"  is  on  the  popular  traditions  of  the  loss 
of  Spain  by  Koderic:  ^*  the  first  being  among  the  earliest 
of  his  published  plays,  ^''  and  the  last  not  printed  till  twelve 
years  after  his  death,  but  both  written  in  one  spirit  and 
upon  the  same  system.  On  the  attractive  subject  of  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  he  has  several  dramas.  One  is  called 
"  The  Youthftil  Adventures  of  Bernardo,"  and  relates  his 
exploits  down  to  the  time  when  he  discovered  the  secret 
of  his  birth.  Another,  called  "Bernardo  in  France,"  gives 
us  the  story  of  that  part  of  his  life  for  which  the  ballads 
and  chronicles  afford  only  slight  hints.  And  a  third, 
"Marriage  in  Death,"  involves  the  misconduct  of  King 
Alfonso,  and  the  heart-rending  scene  in  which  the  dead 
body  of  Bernardo's  father  is  delivered  to  the  hero,  who 
has  sacrificed  everjrthing  to  filial  piety,  and  now  finds 
himself  crushed  and  ruined  by  it  ^*  The  seven  Infantes 
of  Lara  are  not  passed  over,  as  we  see  both  in  the  play 
diat  bears  their  name,  and  in  the  more  striking  one  on 
the  story  of  Mudarra,  "  El  Bastardo  Mudarra."  ^*   Indeed 

>*  Comedias,  Tom.  I.,  Valladolid,  "  The  first  two  of  these  plays, 

1604,  ff.  01,  etc.,  in  which  Lope  has  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  col- 

wisely  followed  the  old  monkish  tra-  lected  dramatic  works  of  Lope,  have 

ditions,  rather  than  either  the  *<  Cr6-  often  been  printed  separately;   but 

nical  General,"  (Parte  II.  c.  51,)  or  the  last  occurs,  I  believe,  only  in  the 

the  yet  more  sobered  account  of  Ma-  first  volume  of  the  Comedias,  ( Valla- 

riana.  Hist,  Lib.  VI.,  c.  12.  dolid,   1604,  f.  98,)  and  in  Uie  re- 

"  Comedias,  Tom.  XXV.,  Ipora-  prints  of  it.     It  makes  free  use  of  the 

go<;A,  1647,  ff.  369,  etc.    It  is  called  old  ballads  of  Durandarte  and  Be- 

"  Tragicomedia."  lerma. 

*7  The  first  edition  of  the  first  vo-  ^  The  **  Siete  Infantes  de  Lara  "  is 

lume  of   Lope's  plays    is    that   of  in  the  Comedias,  Tom.  V.,  Madrid, 

Valladolid,  1604.    See  Brunet,  etc.  1615 ;  and  the  *'  Bastardo  Mudarra  " 
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it  seems  as  if  no  picturesque  point  in  the  national  annals 
were  overlooked  by  Lope ;  ^  and  that,  after  bringing  on 
the  stage  the  great  events  in  Spanish  history  and  tradition 
consecutively  down  to  his  own  times,  he  looks  round  on 
all  sides  for  subjects,  at  home  and  abroad,  taking  one 
from  the  usurpation  of  Boris  Gudunow  at  Moscow,  in 
1606,  '*  another  from  the  conquest  of  Arauco,  in  1560, " 
and  another  from  the  great  league  that  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571 ;  in  which  last,  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  of  a  sea-fight  on  the  stage,  he  is  guilty  of 
introducing  the  greater  awkwardness  of  an  allegorical 
figure  of  Spain  describing  the  battle  to  the  audience  in 
Madrid,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  supposed  to  be 
going  on  near  the  shores  of  Greece.  •' 

The  whole  class  of  these  heroic  and  historical  dramas, 
it  should  be  remembered,  makes  little  claim  to  historical 
accuracy.  A  love-story,  filled  as  usual  with  hairbreadth 
escapes,  jealous  quarrels,  and  questions  of  honour,  runs 
through  nearly  every  one  of  them ;  and  though,  in  some 
cases,  we  may  trust  to  the  facts  set  before  us,  as  we  must 
in  "The  Valiant  Cespedes,"  where  the  poet  gravely 
declares  that  all  except  the  love  adventures  are  strictly 
true,  '^  still,  in  no  case  can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  man- 
is  in  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaragoza,  do  honour  to  the  Spaniards.  Among 
1641.  its  personages  is  the  author  of  the 

^  Thus,  the  attractive  story  of  '*  Araucana,"  Alonso  de  Ercilla,  who 
''£1  Mejor  Alcalde  el  Rey"is,  ashe  comes  upon  the  stage  beating  a 
himself  tells  us  at  the  conclusion,  drum.  Another  and  earlier  play  of 
taken  from  the  fourth  part  of  the  Lope  may  be  compared  with  the 
'*  Crdnica  General."  "  Arauco ; "  I  mean  <*  Los  Guanches 

"  "El  Gran  Duque  de  Musco-  de  Tenerife"  (Comedias.  Tom.  X., 
▼ia,"  Comedias,  Tom.  VII.,  Madrid,  Madrid,  1620,  f.  128).  It  is  on  the 
1617.  similar  subject  of  the  comjuest  of  the 

■■  "Arauco  Domado,"  Comedias,  Canary  Islands,  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629.  The  dinand  and  Isabella,  and,  as  in  the 
scene  is  laid  about  1560;  but  the  "Arauco  Domado/'  the  natives  oc- 
play  is  intended  as  a  compliment  to  cupy  much  of  the  canvas, 
the  living  son  of  the  conqueror.  In  '^  "  La  Santa  Liga,"  Comedias, 
the  Dedication  to  him,  Lope  asserts  Tom.  XV.,  Madrid,  1621. 
it  to  be  a  true  history ;  but  there  is,  **  "  El  Yaliente  Cespcdes,"  Come- 

of  course,  much  invention  mingled  dias,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629. 
with  it,  especially  in  the  parts  that      This  notice  is  specially  given  to  the 

VOL.  II.  O 
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ners  of  an  earlier  age,  or  of  foreign  nations,  are  respected, 
or  that  the  general  colouring  of  the  representation  is  to  be 
regarded  as  faithful.  Thus,  in  one  play  we  see  Nero 
hurrying  about  the  streets  of  Home,  like  a  Spanish  gallant, 
with  a  guitar  on  his  arm,  and  making  love  to  his  mistress 
at  her  grated  window."  In  another,  Belisarius,  in  the 
days  of  his  glory,  is  selected  to  act  the  part  of  Pyramus  in 
an  interlude  before  the  Emperor  Justinian,  much  as  if  he 
belonged  to  Nick  Bottom's  company,  and  afterwards  has 
his  eyes  put  out,  on  a  charge  of  making  love  to  the 
Empress.  '*  And  in  yet  a  third,  Cyrus  the  Great,  after 
he  is  seated  on  his  throne,  marries  a  shepherdess. "  But 
there  is  no  end  to  such  absurdities  in  Lope's  plays ;  and 
the  explanation  of  them  all  is,  that  they  were  not  felt  to 
be  such  at  the  time.  Truth  and  faithftdness  in  regard  to 
the  facts,  manners,  and  costume  of  a  drama  were  not 
supposed  to  be  more  important,  in  the  age  of  Lope,  than 
an  observation  of  the  unities ; — not  more  important  than 
they  were  supposed  to  be  a  century  later,  in  France,  in 
the  unending  romances  of  Calprenfede  and  Scudery ; — not 
more  important  than  they  are  deemed  in  an  Italian  opera 
now : — so  profound  is  the  thought  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
masters  of  the  historical  drama,  that  *^  the  best  in  this 
kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if 
imagination  amend  them." 

reader  by  Lope,  out  of  tenderness  to  Holland's  list,  it  is  published  in  the 

the  reputation  of   Dona  Maria  de  old  and  curious   collection  entitled 

Cespedes,  who  does  not  appear  in  "  Comedias  de  Diferentes  Autores/' 

the  play  with  all  the  dignity  which  (4to.,  Tom.  XXV.,  Zaragoza,  1633,) 

those  who,  in  Lope's  time,  claimed  as  the  work  of  Montalvan,  both  he 

to  be  descended  from  her  might  exact  and  Lope  being  then  alive, 

at  his  hands.  *?  **  Contra  Valor  no  hay  Desdi- 

^  In  <<  Roma  Abrasada,"  Acto  II.  cha."    Like  the  last,   it  has  been 

f.  89,  ahready  noticed,  ante,  p.  180.  often  reprinted.     It  begins  with  the 

^  Jornada  II.  of  Ezemplo  Mayor  romantic  account  of  Cynis's  exposure 

de  la  Desdicha,  y  Capitan  Belisario ; "  to  death,  in  conseouence  of  hb  grand- 

not  in  the  collection  of  Lope*s  plays,  father's  dream,  ana  ends  with  a  battle 

and  though  often  printed  separately  and  his  victory  over  Astyages  and  all 

as  his,  and  insertea  as  such  on  Lora  his  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Lops  deVbga,  conttnuxd. — Dbamas  that  abb  fouhded  on  thx  Mannbbs 
or  Common  Life.— Thb  Wise  Mak  at  HoiiE.— Thb  Damsel  Theodoba. 
— Captivbs  in  AxxaiEBS. — Influence  op  the  Chubch  on  the  Dbama. — 
Lope's  Plats  fbom  Scbtptube. — ^The  Bibth  op  Chbist. — ^The  Cbbation 
op  the  Wobld. — Lope's  Plats  on  the  Liyes  op  Saints. — Saint  Isidobx 
op  Madbid. — Lope's  Sacbamxntal  Autos  fob  the  Febtital  op  the 
CoBPus  Chbisti. — Theib  Pbolooues. — Theib  Litebluoes. — ^Thb  Autos 


The  historical  drama  of  Lope  was  but  a  deviation  from 
the  more  truly  national  type  of  the  "  Comedia  de  Capa  y 
Espada,'*  made  by  the  introduction  of  historical  names  for 
its  leading  personages^  instead  of  those  that  belong  to 
fashionable  and  knightly  life.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  deviation  he  made.  ^  He  went  sometimes  quite  as 
far  on  the  other  side,  and  created  a  variety  or  subdivision 
of  the  theatre,  founded  on  common  life^  in  which  the  chief 
personages,  like  those  of  "  The  Watermaid,'*  and  "  The 
Slave  of  her  Lover,"  belong  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  * 
Of  such  dramas  he  has  left  only  a  few,  but  these  few  are 
interesting. 

Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  them  is  "  The  Wise  Man 

'  We  oocasionally  meet  with  the  de  twariendas  were  plays  demanding 

phrase  comecUas  de  nddo;  but  it  does  much  scenery  and  scene-shifting, 

not  mean  a  class  of  plays  separated  '  '*  La  Moza    de    Cantaro  '  and 

from  the  others  by  different  rules  of  ''La Esclava de  su Galan "  have con- 

composition.    It  refers  to  the   ma-  tinued  to  be  &Tourites  down  to  our 

chinerj  used  in  their  exhibition ;  so  own  times.    The  first  was  printed  at 

that  comedias  de  capa  y  espada,  and  London,  not  many  years  ago,  and  the 

especially  comedias  de  santos,  which  last  at  Paris,  in  Ochoa's  collection, 

olten  demanded  a  large  apparatus,  1838,  8to.,  and  at  Bielefeld,  in  that 

were  not  unfrequently  comedias  de  of  Schlxtz,  1840,  8vo. 


rtUdo,     In  the  same  way,  comedias 


o2 
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at  Home/'  in  which  the  hero,  if  he  may  be  so  called,  is 
Mendo,  the  son  of  a  poor  charcoal-burner.'  He  has 
married  the  only  child  of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  is  in 
an  easy  condition  of  life,  with  the  road  to  advancement, 
at  least  in  a  gay  course,  open  before  him.  But  he  prefers 
to  remain  where  he  is.  He  refuses  the  solicitations  of  a 
neighbouring  lawyer  or  clerk,  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
who  would  have  the  honest  Mendo  take  upon  himself  the 
airs  of  an  hidalgo  and  caballero.  Especially  upon  what 
was  then  the  great  point  in  private  life, — his  relations 
with  his  pretty  wife, — he  shows  his  uniform  good  sense, 
while  his  more  ambitious  friend  falls  into  serious  embar- 
rassments, and  is  obliged  at  last  to  come  to  him  for  counsel 
and  help. 

The  doctrine  of  the  piece  is  well  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing reply  of  Mendo  to  his  friend,  who  had  been  urging 
him  to  lead  a  more  showy  life,  and  raise  the  external 
circumstances  of  his  father. 

He  that  was  bom  to  live  in  humble  state 
Makes  but  an  awkward  knight,  do  what  you  will. 
My  father  means  to  die  as  he  has  lived, 
The  same  plain  collier  that  he  always  was ; 
And  I,  too,  must  an  honest  ploughman  die. 
'T  is  but  a  single  step,  or  up  or  down ; 
For  men  there  must  be  that  will  plough  and  dig, 
And,  when  the  vase  has  once  been  filled,  be  sure 
'T  will  always  savour  of  what  first  it  held.  * 

The  story  is  less  important  than  it  is  in  many  of  Lope's 
dramas ;  but  the  sketches  of  common  life  are  sometimes 
spirited,  like  the  one  in  which  Mendo  describes  his  first 
sight  of  his  future  wife  busied  in  household  work,  and  the 

*  Comedias,    Tom.    VL,    Madrid,  4  E1  aae  nado  pan  hnmild* 

1616,  ff.  101,  etc.     It  mav  be  worth  M«i  puede  «•?  eai»ii«o. 

notice  that  the  chamcter  of  Mendo  is         •      J!Si,S'Jro.^i*S:  S3^: 

like   that  of  CamachO  m   the   Second  Carbonero  me  engendr6 ; 

Part  of  Don  Quixote,  which  was  first  t**?!?"'  quiero  morir. 

pnntea  m  the  same  year,  lol  0.       1  ne  Aya  quien  ar«  y  aulen  cane, 

resemblance   between   the   two,  how-  Slempre  el  vaa©  al  lloor  aabe. 

ever,  is  not  verj  strong,  and,  I  dare         comediaa,  Tom.  VI.,  Madrid,  i6i5,f.  n?. 
say,  is  wholly  accidental. 
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elaborate  scene  where  his  first  child  is  christened.  ^  The 
characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  better  defined  and 
drawn  than  is  common  with  him ;  and  that  of  the  plain, 
practically  wise  Mendo  is  sustained,  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  consistency  and  skill,  as  well  as  with  good  dra- 
matic effect.  ^ 

Another  of  these  more  domestic  pieces  is  called  "  The 
Damsel  Theodora,"  and  shows  how  gladly  and  with  what 
ingenuity  Lope  seized  on  the  stories  current  in  his  time, 
and  turned  them  to  dramatic  account.  The  tale  he  now 
used,  which  bears  the  same  name  with  the  play,  and  is 
extremely  simple  in  its  structure,  was  written  by  an  Ara- 
gonese,  of  whom  we  know  only  that  his  name  was  Alfonso. '' 
The  damsel  Theodora,  in  this  original  fiction,  is  a  slave  in 
Tunis,  and  belongs  to  a  Hungarian  merchant  living  there, 
who  has  lost  his  whole  fortune.  At  her  suggestion,  she  is 
offered  by  her  master  to  the  king  of  Tunis,  who  is  so  much 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  with  the  amount  of  her  know- 
ledge, that  he  purchases  her  at  a  price  which  re-establishes 
her  master's  condition.  The  point  of  the  whole  consists  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  knowledge  through  discussions  with 

^  There  is  in  these  passages  some-  in  his  **  Chroniques  de  I'Espagne," 

thing  of  the  euphuisticfu  style  then  in  etc.,   (Paris,    1839,  8vo.,   Tom.   I., 

favour,  under  tne  name  of  the  estilo  p.  285,)  eives  no  additional  light,  but, 

culiOy  with  which   Lope  sometimes  in  one  ot  his  notes,  treats  its  ideas  on 

humoured  the  more  fasnionable  por-  natural  history  as  tliose  of  the  mayen 

tions  of  his  audience,  though  on  other  age.     It  seems,  however,  from  intcr- 

occasions  he  bore  a  decided  testimony  nal  evidence,  to  have  been  composed 

against  it.  after  the  fall  of  Granada.     Brunet 

•  This  plav,  I  think,  gave  the  hint  (Table,  No.  17,672)  notices  an  edi- 

to  Calderon  mr  his  **  Alodde  de  Zaia-  tion  of  it  in  1607.     The  copy  I  use  is 

mea,"  in  which  the  character  of  Pedro  of  1726,  showing  that  it  was  in  favour 

Crespo,  the  peasant,  is  drawn  with  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  I  pos* 

more  than  his  accustomed  distinctness,  sess  another  printed  for  popular  cir- 

It  is  the  last  piece  in  the  common  culation  about  1845.     We  nnd  early 

collection  of   (jalderon's   Comedias,  allusions  to  the  Donzella  Teodor,  as  a 

and  nearly  all  its  characters  are  hap>  well-known  personage ;  for  example, 

pily  touched.  in  the  **  Modest  Man  at  Court '^  of 

^  This  b  among  the  more  curious  Tirso  de  Molina,  where  one  of  the 

of  the  old  popular  Spanish  tales.     N.  characters,   speaking  of  a   lady  he 

Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  9)  admires,   cries  out,  **  Que  Donzella 

assigns  no  age  to  its  author,  and  no  Teodor!"      Cigarrales    de    Toledo, 

date  to  the  published  story.     Denis,  Madrid,  1624,  4to.,  p.  158. 
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learned  men ;  but  the  subjects  are  most  of  them  of  the 
commonest  kind,  and  the  merit  of  the  story  is  quite  incon- 
siderable,— less,  for  instance,  than  that  of  ^^  Friar  Bacon,'* 
iu  English,  to  which,  in  several  respects,  it  may  be 
compared. ' 

But  Lope  knew  his  audiences,  and  succeeded  in  adapting 
this  old  tale  to  their  taste.  The  damsel  Theodora,  as  he 
arranges  her  character  for  the  stage,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
professor  at  Toledo,  and  is  educated  in  all  the  learning  of 
her  father's  schools.  She,  however,  is  not  raised  by  it 
above  the  influences  of  the  tender  passion,  and,  running 
away  with  her  lover,  is  captured  by  a  vessel  from  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  carried  as  a  slave  successively  to  Oran,  to 
Constantinople,  and  finaUy  to  Persia,  where  ^e  is  sold  to 
the  Sultan  for  an  immense  sum  on  account  of  her  rare 
knowledge,  displayed  in  the  last  act  of  the  play  much  as  it 
is  in  the  original  tale  of  Alfonso,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  words.  But  the  love  intrigue,  with  a  multitude  of 
jealous  troubles  and  adventures,  runs  through  the  whole ; 
and  as  the  Sultan  is  made  to  understand  at  last  the  rela- 
tions of  all  the  parties,  who  are  strangely  assembled  before 
him,  he  gives  the  price  of  the  damsel  as  her  dower,  and 
marries  her  to  the  lover  with  whom  she  originally  fled 
from  Toledo.  The  principal  jest,  both  in  the  drama  and 
the  story,  is,  that  a  learned  doctor,  who  is  defeated  by 
Theodora  in  a  public  trial  of  wits,  is  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  contest  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  buys  off  his  igno- 
miny with  a  sum  which  goes  still  further  to  increase  the 
lady's  fortune  and  the  content  of  her  husband.  * 

The  last  of  Lope's  plays  to  be  noticed  among  those 
whose  subjects  are  drawn  from  common  life  is  a  more 

"  The  popular  EnelUh  story  of  be  considered  as  running  parallel  with 

"  Fryer  Bacon"    haroiy   goes   Deck  the  story  and  play  of  tne  *'  Donzella 

iarther  than  to  the  end  of  the  six-  Teodor,"  so  as  to  be  read  with  advan- 

teenth  century,  though  some  of  its  tage   when    comparing  the  Spanish 

materials  may  be  traced  to  the  * '  Gesta  drama  with  the  English. 

Romanonim."    Robert  Greene's  play  •  Comedias,  Tom.  IX.,  Barcelona, 

on  it  was  printed  in  1594.    Both  may  1618,  if.  27,  etc. 
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direct  appeal,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  its  class  to  the 
popular  feeling.     It  is  his  "  Captives  in  Algiers,"  *"  and 
has  been  already  alluded  to  as  partly  borrowed  from  a 
play  of  Cervantes.      In   its  first  scenes,  a  Morisco  of 
Valencia  leaves  the  land  where  his  race  had  suffered  so 
cruelly,  and,  after  establishing  himself  among  those  of  his 
own  faith  in  Algiers,  returns  by  night  as  a  corsair,  and, 
from  his  familar  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  coast,  where  he 
was   born,  easily  succeeds  in  carrying  off  a  number  of 
Christian  captives.     The  hte  of  these  victims,  and  that  of 
others  whom  they  find  in  Algiers,  including  a  lover  and 
his  mistress,  form  the  subject  of  the  drama.     In  the  course 
of  it,  we  have  scenes  in  which  Christian  Spaniards  are 
publicly  sold  in  the  slave-market ;  Christian  children  torn 
firom  their  parents  and  cajoled  out  of  their  faith ;  ^^  and  a 
Christian  gentleman   made   to  suffer  the  most  dreadfiil 
forms  of  martyrdom  for  his  religion ; — in  short,  we  have 
set  before  us  whatever  could  most  painfully  and  powerfully 
excite  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  an  audience  in  Spain 
at  a  moment  when  such  multitudes  of  Spanish  families 
were  mourning  the  captivity  of  their  children  and  friends. " 
It  ends  with  an  account  of  a  play  to  be  acted  by  the 
Christian  slaves  in  one  of  their  vast  prison-houses,  to  cele- 
brate the  recent  marriage  of  Philip  the  Third ;    from 
which,  as  well  as  from  a  reference  to  the  magnificent  festi- 
vities that  followed  it  at  Denia,  in  which  Lope,  as  we 
know,  took  part,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  "  Cautivos  de 
Argel**  was  written  as  late  as  1598,  and  probably  not 
much  later. '' 

*•  Comedias,  Tom.   XXV.,  Cara-  in    Algiers,    at    twenty- five    thou- 

goca,  1647,  ff.  231,  etc.  sand. 

"  These  passages  are  much  in-  '*  Lope,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  III. 

debted  to  the  '^Trato  de  Argel"  of  p.  877.    I  am  much  disposed  to  think 

Cervantes.  the  play  referred  to  as  acted  in  the 

**  See,   paamnf    Haedo,    *'  His-  prisons   of  Algiers  is   Lope's   own 

toria  de   Argel"      (Madrid,    1612,  moral  play  of  the  <*  Marriage  of  the 

folioV      He  reckons  the  number  of  Soul  to  Divine  Love,"  in  the  second 

Christian  captives,  chiefly  Spaniards,  book  of  the  '*  Peregrine  en  su  Patria." 
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A  love-story  unites  its  rather  incongruous  materials  into 
something  like  a  connected  whole ;  but  the  part  we  read 
with  the  most  interest  is  that  assigned  to  Cervantes^  who 
appears  under  his  family  name  of  Saavedra,  without  dis- 
guise, though  without  any  mark  of  respect  ^*  Considering 
that  Lope  took  irom  him  some  of  the  best  materials  for 
this  very  piece,  and  that  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of 
Cervantes  at  Algiers  must  necessarily  have  been  present 
to  his  thoughts  when  he  composed  it,  we  can  hardly  do 
him  any  injustice  by  adding,  that  he  ought  either  to  have 
given  Cervantes  a  more  dignified  part,  and  alluded  to  him 
with  tenderness  and  consideration,  or  else  have  refrained 
from  introducing  him  at  all. 

The  three  forms  of  Lope*s  drama  which  have  thus  far 
been  considered,  and  which  are  nearly  akin  to  each 
other,  ^*  were,  no  doubt,  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
his  own  genius;  modified,  indeed,  by  what  he  found 
already  existing,  and  by  the  taste  and  will  of  the  audiences 
for  which  he  wrote,  but  still  essentially  his  own.  Pro- 
bably, if  he  had  been  left  to  himself  and  to  the  mere  influ- 
ences of  the  theatre,  he  would  have  preferred  to  write  no 
other  dramas  than  such  as  would  naturally  come  under  one 
of  these  divisions.  But  neither  he  nor  his  audiences  were 
permitted  to  settle  the  whole  of  this  questiop.  The  Church, 
always  powerful  in  Spain,  but  never  so  powerful  as  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  when 
Lope  was  just  rising  into  notice,  was  offended  with  the 


'^  The  passages  in  which  Cervantes  of  peasants ;  the  person  who  makes 

occurs  are  on  ff.  245,  251,  and  espe-  the  mischief  is  their  liege  lord  ;  and 

cially  262  and  277,  Comedias,  Tom.  from  the  end  of  the  second  act,  the 

XXV.  king  and  one  or  two  of  the  principal 

'^  The  fusion  of  the  three  classes  persons  about  the  court  play  leading 

may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  Lope's  parts.     On  the  whole,  it  ranks  techni- 

fine  play,  *'  £1  Mejor  Alcalde  el  Rey ,"  cally  with  the  comedias  heriUcas ;  and 

(Comedias,    Tom.    XXI.,    Madrid,  yet  the  best  and  most  important  scenes 

16350  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  are  those  relating  to  common   life, 

fourth  part  of  the  **  General  Chro-  while  others  of  no  little  consequence 

nicle"  (ed.  1604,  f.  327).  The  hero  belong  to  the  class  of  capa  y  e^ifoda. 
and  heroine  belong  to  the  condition 
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dramas  then  so  much  in  favour,  and  not  without  reason. 
Their  free  love-stories,  their  duels,  and,  indeed,  their  ideas 
generally  upon  domestic  life  and  personal  character,  have, 
unquestionably,  anything  but  a  Christian  tone.  '•  A  con- 
troversy, therefore,  naturally  arose  concerning  their  law- 
fulness, and  this  controversy  was  continued  till  1598, 
when,  by  a  royal  decree,  the  representation  of  secular 
plays  in  Madrid  was  entirely  forbidden,  and  the  common 
theatres  were  closed  for  nearly  two  years.  " 


^  How  the  Spanish  theatre,  aa  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV., 
ouffht  to  have  been  regarded,  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  remarks  on 
such  of  its  plays  as  continued  to  be  re- 
presented at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  read  in  1796  to  the  Spanish 
Academy  of  History,  bv  Jovellanos, 
— ^a  personage  who  will  be  noticed 
when  we  reach  the  period  during 
which  he  lived. 

"As  for  myself,"  says  that  wise 
and  faithful  magistrate,  "I  am  per- 
suaded there  can  be  found  no  proof  so 
decisive  of  the  degradation  of  our 
taste  as  the  cool  indifference  with 
which  we  tolerate  the  representation 
of  dnunas  in  which  modesty,  the 
gentler  affections,  good  faith,  decency, 
and  all  the  virtues  and  principles  be- 
longing to  a  sound  morali^are  openly 
trampled  under  foot  Do  men  be- 
lieve that  the  innocence  of  childhood 
and  the  fervour  of  youth,  that  an  idle 
and  dainty  nobility  and  an  ignorant 
populace,  can  witness  without  injury 
such  examples  of  efirontery  and  gross^ 
ness,  of  an  insolent  and  absurd  affecta- 
tion of  honour,  of  contempt  of  justice 
and  the  laws,  and  of  public  and  pri- 
vate duty,  represented  on  the  staee  in 
the  most  lively  colours,  and  rendered 
attractive  by  the  enchantment  of  scenic 
illusions  and  the  graces  of  music  and 
verse  ?  Let  us,  then,  honestly  con- 
fess the  truth.  Such  a  theatre  is  a 
public  nuisance,  and  the  government 
nas  no  just  idtemative  but  to  reform 
it  or  suppress  it  altogether."  Memo- 
rias  de  la  Acad.,  Tom.  V.  p.  307. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  same  excellent 
discourse,  its  author  shows  that  he 


was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
poetical  merits  of  the  old  theatre, 
whose  moral  influences  he  deprecated. 

"  I  shall  always  be  the  nrst,"  he 
says,  **  to  confess  its  inimitable  beau- 
ties ;  the  freshness  of  its  inventions, 
the  charm  of  its  style,  the  flowing 
naturalness  of  its  dialogue,  the  mar- 
vellous ineenuity  of  its  plots,  the  ease 
with  whioi  everything  is  at  last  ex- 
plained and  adjusted  ;  the  brilliant  in- 
terest, the  humour,  the  wit,  that  mark 
every  step  as  we  advance ; — but  what 
matters  all  this,  if  this  same  drama, 
regarded  in  the  light  of  truth  and  wis- 
dom, is  infected  with  vices  and  cor- 
ruptions that  can  be  tolerated  neither 
by  a  sound  state  of  morals  nor  by  a 
wise  public  policy  V*    Ibid. .  p.  41 3. 

»7  C.  Pellicer,  Orfgen  del  Teatro, 
Madrid,  1804,  12mo.,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
142-148.  Plays  were  prohibited  in 
Barcelona  in  1591  by  the  Bishop ;  but 
the  prohibition  was  not  long  respected , 
and  in  1597  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased earnestness.  Bisbe  y  Vidal, 
Tratado  de  las  Comedias,  Barcelona, 
1618,  12mo.,  f.  94;— a  curious  book, 
attacking  the  Spanish  theatre  with 
more  discretion  than  any  other  old 
treatise  a^nst  it  that  I  have  read, 
but  not  with  much  efiect.  Its  author 
would  have  all  plays  carefully  ex- 
amined and  expurgated  before  they 
were  licensed,  and  then  would  per- 
mit them  to  be  performed,  not  by 
{>rofessional  actors,  but  by  persons  be- 
onging  to  the  place  where  the  repre- 
sentation vras  to  occur,  and  known  as 
respectable  men  and  decent  youths ; 
for,  he  adds,  *'  when  this  was  done 
for  hundreds  of  years,  none  of  those 
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Lope  was  compelled  to  accommodate  himself  to  this 
new  state  of  things,  and  seems  to  have  done  it  easily  and 
with  his  accustomed  address.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
early  written  religious  plays^  like  the  old  Mysteries  and 
Moralities ;  and  he  now  undertook  to  infuse  their  spirit 
into  the  more  attractive  forms  of  his  secular  drama,  and 
thus  produce  an  entertainment  which,  while  it  might  sa- 
tisfy the  popular  audiences  of  the  capital,  would  avoid  the 
rebukes  of  the  Church.  His  success  was  as  marked  as  it 
had  been  before ;  and  the  new  varieties  of  form  in  which 
his  genius  now  disported  itself  were  hardly  less  striking. 

His  most  obvious  resoiurce  was  the  Scriptures,  to  which, 
as  they  had  been  used  more  than  four  centuries  for  dra- 
matic purposes,  on  the  greater  religious  festivals  of  the 
Spanish  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  powers  could  hardly, 
with  a  good  grace,  now  make  objection.  Lope,  therefore, 
resorted  to  them  freely;  sometimes  constructing  dramas 
out  of  them  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  old  Myste- 
ries, were  it  not  for  their  more  poetical  character,  and 
their  sometimes  approaching  so  near  to  his  own  intriguing 
comedies,  that,  but  for  the  religious  parts,  they  might 
seem  to  belong  to  the  merely  secular  and  fashionable  theatre 
that  had  just  been  interdicted. 

Of  the  first,  or  more  religious  sort,  his  "  Birth  of 
Christ"  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  ^*     It  is  divided  into 

stnnffe  vices  were   committed  that  goia,  1641,  ff.  110,  etc.    Such  pkjs 

are  the  consequence  of  our  present  were  often  acted  at  Christmas,  and 

modes.*'  (f.  106.)     Bisbe  y  V idal  is  went  under  the  name  of  AocMuen/os  .* 

a  pseudonyme  for  Juan  Ferrer,  the  a  relique  of  the  old  dramas  mentioned 

h^ofa  largeoongreeation  ofdcYOut  in  the  *' Partidas,*'  and  written  in 

men  at  Barcelona,  ana  a  person  who  various  forms  after  the  time  of  Juan  de 

was  so  much  scandalized  at  the  state  la  Enzinaand  Gil  Vicente.  Theyseem, 

of  the  theatre  in  his  time,  that  he  from  hints  in  the  <*  Viage  "  of  Kozas, 

published  this  attack  on  it  for  the  be-  1602,  and  elsewhere,  to  have  been 

nefit  of  the  brotherhood  whose  spi-  acted  in  private  houses,  in  the  churches, 

ritual  leader  he  was.  (Torres  y  Amat,  on  the  piblic  stage,  and  in  the  streets, 

Biblioteca,  Art  Ferrer.)    It  is  en-  as  thej  happened  to  be  asked  for. 

cumbered  with  theological  learning  ;  They  were  not  exactly  ottfot,  but  very 

but  less  so  than  other  similar  works  like  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 

of  the  time.  '*  Nacimiento  de  Christo'*  by  Lofie  de 

**  Comedias,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zava-  Vega,  (in  a  curious  volume  entitled 
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three  acts,  and  begins  in  Paradise,  immediately  after  the 
creation.  The  first  scene  introduces  Satan,  Pride, 
Beauty,  and  Envy  ; — Satan  appearing  with  "  dragon's 
wings,  a  bushy  wig,  and  above  it  a  serpent  s  head ; "  and 
Envy  carrying  a  heart  in  her  hand  and  wearing  snakes 
in  her  hair.  After  some  discussion  about  the  creation, 
Adam  and  Eve  approach  in  the  characters  of  King  and 
Queen.  Innocence,  who  is  the  clown  and  wit  of  the  piece, 
and  Grace,  who  is  dressed  in  white,  come  in  at  the  same 
time,  and,  while  Satan  and  his  fi'iends  are  hidden  in  the 
thicket,  hold  the  following  dialogue,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  characteristic,  not  only  of  this  particular  drama, 
but  of  the  whole  class  to  which  it  belongs  : — 

Adam.         Here,  Lady  Queen,  upon  this  couch  of  gnus  and  flowera 

Sit  down. 
Inniocmce.  Well,  that 's  good,  i'  faith ; 

He  calls  her  Lady  Queen. 
Grace.  And  don't  you  see 

She  is  his  wife ;  flesh  of  his  flesh  indeed. 

And  of  his  bone  the  bone  ? 
Innocence.  That 's  just  as  if 

You  said,  She,  through  his  being,  being  hath. — 

What  dunty  compliments  they  pay  each  other  I 
Grace.         Two  persons  are  they,  yet  one  flesh  they  are. 
Innocence.  And  may  their  union  last  a  thousand  years. 

And  in  sweet  peace  continue  evermore  I 
Grace.        The  king  his  &ther  and  his  mother  leaves 

For  his  fair  queen. 
Inmoeenee.  And  leaves  not  overmuch. 

Since  no  man  yet  has  been  with  parents  bom. 

But,  in  good  faith,  good  master  Adam, 

All  fine  as  you  go  on,  pranked  out  by  Grace, 

I  feel  no  little  trouble  at  your  course. 

Like  that  of  other  princes  made  of  clay. 

But  I  admit  it  was  a  famous  trick. 

In  your  most  sovereign  Lord,  out  of  the  mud 

A  microcosm  nice  to  make,  and  do  it 

In  one  day. 

**  Navidad  y  Corpus  Christi  Festeja-  93,)  attributed   to  Lope,  and  called 

dos/'  Madrid,  1664,  4to.,  f.  346,)  a  ''Auto  del   Nacimiento  de  Christo 

drama  ouite  difierent  from  this  one,  Nuestro  Seiior."    Thero  aro  besides 

though  Gearing  the  same  name;  and  in  this  volume,  iVacfmt^as  attributed 

quite  difierent  from  another  NacimU  to  Cubillo,  (f.  375,)  and  Yaldivielso, 

entode  Chriato,  in  the  same  volume,  (f .  f.  369. 
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Cfrace.  He  that  the  greater  world  could  build 

By  his  commanding  power  alone,  to  him 

It  was  not  much  these  lesser  worics  on  earth 

To  do.    And  see  you  not  the  two  great  lamps 

Which  overhead  he  hung  so  fair  ? 
Innocence,  And  how 

The  earth  he  sowed  with  flowers,  the  heaTens  with  stars  ?  '^ 

Immediately  after  the  fall,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  common  Scriptural  computation,  about  four  thousand 
years  before  she  was  born,  the  Madonna  appears,  and  per- 
sonally drives  Satan  down  to  perdition,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  an  angel  expels  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise.  The 
Divine  Prince  and  the  Celestial  Emperor,  as  the  Saviour 
and  the  Supreme  Divinity  are  respectively  called,  then 
come  upon  the  vacant  stage,  and,  in  a  conference  full  of 
theological  subtilties,  arrange  the  system  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, which,  at  the  Divine  command,  Gabriel, 

Accompanied  with  armies  all  of  stars 
To  fill  the  air  with  glorious  light,  "^ 

descending  to  Galilee,  announces  as  about  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  This  ends  the  first  act. 
The  second  opens  with  the  rejoicings  of  the  Serpent^  Sin, 
and  Death, — confident  that  the  World  is  now  fairly  given 
up  to  them.  But  their  rejoicings  are  short.  Clarionets 
are  sounded,  and  Divine  Grace  appears  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  stage,  and  at  once  expels  the  sinfiil  rout  from 
their  boasted  possessions ;  explaining  afterwards  to  the 
World,  who  now  comes  on  as  one  of  the  personages  of  the 


1*  Adam,  Aqai,  Reyna,  en  eata  alfftbrn 
De  yeraa  y  flora  t«  aitienta. 

Inoe,  'JEmo  A  la  fe  me  contenta. 
'Reyna  y  Sefiora  la  nombra. 

On,    Turn  no  Tea  que  n  an  mnger, 
Game  de  an  came  y  haeao 
De  ana  bueaoi  ?    im.  Y  afl  por  eno» 
Poraue  ea  eomo  aer  au  aer. 
Lindoa  requiebroa  ae  diien. 

Ora.    Doa  en  ana  came  aon. 

Jmc.   Dare  mil  aSoa  la  union, 

Y  en  eata  pai  le  etemisen. 
Ora,    Por  la  Keyna  dezari 

El  Rey  a  au  padre  y  madre. 
imoe.   Nlnguno  nado  con  padre, 
Poeo  en  dexarloa  hari ; 

Y  i  la  fe.  SeBor  Adan, 

Que  annqne  da  Qraeia  Tiiarto, 


Que  loa  Prindpca  del  bano 
Notable  pena  me  dan. 
Brauo  aitifido  tenia 
Vneatro  sobcrano  duefio, 
Qoido  on  mQdo  anno  pequeflo 
Hiao  de  barro  en  nn  dla. 
Om.    Quie  loa  doa  mOdoa  mayoraa 
Pndo  bac«r  oon  au  palabnu 
Que  mndio  que  rompa  y  aim 
En  la  Uenra  eataa  laborea. 
No  Tea  laa  lampaiaa  bellaa. 
Que  de  loa  eleloa  oolg6  f 
/noc.     Como  de  floras  aemn6 

La  tierra,  el  delo  de  eatreUaa. 
Comediaa  de  Lope  de  Vega,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Za- 
laffoia,  1641,  r.  III. 

**  Basa  eaelaiedendo  el  ayre 
Con  excrdtoa  de  eatreUaa. 
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scene,  that  the  Holy  Family  are  immediately  to  bring 
salvation  to  men. 

The  World  replies  with  rapture : — 

O  holy  Grace,  already  I  behold  them  ; 
And,  though  the  iireezing  night  forbids,  will  haste 
To  border  round  my  hoar  frost  all  with  flowers ; 
To  force  the  tender  buds  to  spring  again 
From  out  their  shrunken  branches ;  and  to  loose 
The  gentle  streamlets  from  the  hill-tops  cold, 
That  they  may  pour  their  liquid  crystal  down ; 
While  the  old  founts,  at  my  command,  shall  flow 
With  milk,  and  ash-trees  honey  pure  distil 
To  quench  our  joyful  thirst.  •* 

The  next  scene  is  in  Bethlehem,  where  Joseph  and 
Mary  appear  begging  for  entrance  at  an  inn,  but,  owing  to 
the  crowd,  they  are  sent  to  a  stable  just  outside  the  city, 
in  whose  contiguous  fields  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are 
seen  suffering  from  the  frosty  night,  but  jesting  and  sing- 
ing rude  songs  about  it  In  the  midst  of  their  troubles 
and  merriment,  an  angel  appears  in  a  cloud  announcing 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour ;  and  the  second  act  is  then  con- 
cluded by  the  resolution  of  all  to  go  and  find  him,  and 
carry  him  their  glad  salutations. 

The  last  act  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  discussions  of  the 
same  subjects  by  the  same  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
and  an  account  of  the  visit  to  the  mother  and  child ;  some 
parts  of  which  are  not  without  poetical  merit  It  ends 
with  the  appearance  of  the  three  Kings,  preceded  by 
dances  of  Gypsies  and  Negroes,  and  with  the  worship  and 
offerings  brought  by  all  to  the  new-bom  Saviour. 

Such  dramas  do  not  seem  to  have  been  favourites  with 
Lope,  and  perhaps  were  not  favourites  with  his  audiences. 
At  least,  few  of  them  appear  among  his  printed  works ; — 
the  one  just  noticed,  and  another,  called  "  The  Creation 

n  OiveU  nnta.  ya  Um  veo.  B^en  lot  ■iroyot  maiuM 

Vojr  i  haxer  que  aquesU  noefae,  Liqaido  erteul  rertiendo. 

Aanque  lo  deflenda  el  veto,  Hare  que  1m  faentee  menen 

Borden  la  eiearplia  laa  floren,  Candioa  leehe,  y  loe  fremoe 

Salsan  Ice  pimpolloc  tlemoa        *  Para  miel,  diluvioi  dulcet, 

De  laa  enoogidas  ramaa.  Que  aneguen  naettroi  deteoe. 
Y  de  loa  montea  aoberbioa                           Comedlaa,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaragoia,  1641,  (116. 
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of  the  World  and  Man's  First  Sin,*^  being  the  most  pro- 
minent and  curious;^  and  one  on  the  atonement,  en- 
titled ^*  The  Pledge  Bedeemed,**  being  the  most  wild  and 
gross.  But  to  the  proper  stories  of  the  Scriptures  he  some- 
what oftener  resorted,  and  with  characteristic  talent  Thus, 
we  have  iull-length  plays  on  the  history  of  Tobias  and 
the  seven- times  wedded  maid;*'  on  the  fair  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus ;  '^  and  on  the  somewhat  unsuitable  subject  of 
the  Ravishment  of  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  as  it  is 
told  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  ^  In  all  these,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  Spanish  manners 
and  ideas,  rather  than  Jewish,  give  their  colouring  to  the 
scene ;  and  the  story,  though  substantially  taken  firom  the 
Hebrew  records,  is  thus  rendered  much  more  attractive, 
for  the  purposes  of  its  representation  at  Madrid,  than  it 
would  have  been  in  its  original  simplicity ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  **  Esther,"'  where  a  comic  underplot  be- 
tween a  coquettish  shepherdess  and  her  lover  is  much 
relied  upon  for  the  popular  eflPect  of  the  whole.  ** 

**  It  is  in  the  twenty  .fourth  volume  beautj  at  court    She  fiuls,  and  on  her 

of  the  Comedias  of  Lope,  Madrid,  return  is  rejected  by  Selvagio,  but 

1632,  and  is  one  of  a  veiy  few  of  his  still  nuuntains  her  coquettish  spirit  to 

religious  pla^s  that  have  been  ocea-  the  last,  and  goes  off  saying  or  sing- 

sioimlly  reprinted.  ing,  as  guly  as  if  it  were  part  of  an 

«  *<  Historia  de  Tobias,"  Come-  old  ballad,— 

dias,  Tom.  XV.,   Madrid,    1621,   ff.  Partl.eyalta,«tluitme..p«t. 

231 ,  etc.  I  left  my  little  blid's  neet ; 

%p  •*  •*  La  Hermosa  Ester,"  Ibid.,  ff.  *»*  •JiL^^^'^vf*'-^?**'  ^ 

l&l    etc  And  aoothe  down  his  pride  to  rart. 

*  <<  £1  Robo  de  Dina,"  Comedias,  The  best  parts  of  the  play  are  the 

Tom.  XXIII.,  Madrid,  1638,  ff.  118,  more  religious ;  like  Efttfaer's  pniyere 

etc.    To  this  may  be  added  a  better  in  the  first  and  last  acts,  and  the  bal- 

one,  in  Tom.  XXlI.,  Madrid,  1635,  lad  sunff  at  the  triumphant  festival 

*<Lo6  Trabajos  de  Jacob,"  on  the  when  Ahasuerus  yields  to  her  beauty ; 

beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and    his  but  the  whole,  like  many  other  plays 

brethren.  of  the  same  sort,  is  intencied ,  under  the 

••  The  underplot  is  slightly  con-  disguise  of  a  sacred  subject,  to  serve 

nected  with  the  main  story  of  Esther,  the  purposes  of  the  secular  theatre, 
by  a  proclamation  of  King  Ahasuerus,  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusinflr 

calling  before  him  all  the  fair  maidens  instances  of  incongruity  in  Lope,  and 

of  his  empire,  which  coming  to  the  their  number  is  not  few,  is  to  be  found 

ears  of  Silena,  the  shepherdess,  she  in  the  fiTBtjamada  of  the  **  Trabajos 

insists  upon  leaving  her  lover,  Sel-  de  Jacob,"  where  Joseph,  at  the  mo- 

vagio,  and  trying  the  fortune  of  her  ment  he  escapes  from  Potiphar*s  wife. 
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Stai,  even  these  dramas  were  not  able  to  satisfy  au- 
diences accustomed  to  the  more  national  spirit  of  plays 
founded  on  fashionable  life  and  intriguing  adventures. 
A  wider  range,  therefore,  was  taken.  Striking  religious 
events  of  all  kinds — especially  those  found  in  the  lives  of 
holy  men — ^were  resorted  to,  and  ingenious  stories  were 
constructed  out  of  the  miracles  and  sufferings  of  saints, 
which  were  often  as  interesting  as  the  intrigues  of  Spanish 
gallants,  or  the  achievements  of  the  old  Spanish  heroes, 
and  were  sometimes  hardly  less  free  and  wild.  Saint 
Jerome,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Cardinal  of  Bethlehem," 
is  brought  upon  the  stage  in  one  of  them,  first  as  a  gay 
gallant,  and  aflerwards  as  a  saint  scourged  by  angels,  and 
triumphing,  in  open  show,  over  Satan. "  In  another,  San 
Diego  of  Alcala  rises,  from  being  the  attendant  of  a  poor 
hermit,  to  be  a  general  with  military  command,  and,  after 
committing  most  soldier-like  atrocities  in  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  returns  and  dies  at  home  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  ^ 
And  in  yet  others,  historical  subjects  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter are  taken,  like  the  story  of  the  holy  Bamba  torn  from 
the  plough,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  by  miraculous 
command  made  king  of  Spain ;  *'  or  like  the  life  of  the 
Mohammedan  prince  of  Morocco,  who,  in  1593,  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  publicly  baptized  in  presence  of 
Philip  the  Second,  with  the  heir  of  the  throne  for  his 
godfather. »' 

leaving  his  cloak  in  her  possession,         "^  **  El  Cardenal  de  Belen/'  Co- 
says  in  soliloquy, —  medias,  Tom.  XIII.,  Madrid,  1620. 

So  mayet  thou,  woman-like,  upon  my  doak  "  Th>S  play  is  not  in  the  Collection 

Thy  vengeaiiM  wreak,  aa  th«  ball  wrcaka  hit       of  LiOpe  S  CoHieduiS,  OUt  it  18  m  liOrd 

IT  "^    1   1.  u^#     ».i      1     J    *i.  Holland's  list     My  copy  of  it  is  an 

SCwwi'SipY/riii"^'*"'*'*^'"^         old  one,  without  date,   printed   fop 

Y  aaal  haraa  en  ena  capa.  popular  USe  at  Valladolid. 

Con  venvania  de  mager;  ^  Comedias,   Tom.   I.,  Valladolid, 

Lo  one  el  toro  auele  hacer  1604,  ff.  91,  etC. 

Deiliomtae  que  -  e^apa.  «,  ,,  fiautismo  del  Prfncipc  de  Map- 

Yet,  absurd  as  the  passage  is  for  its  ruecos,"  in  which  there  are  nearly 

incongruity,  it  may  baTe  been  loudly  sixty  personages.     Comedias,  Tom. 

applauded  by  an  audience  that  thought  XI. ,  Barcelona,  161 8,  ff.  269,  etc.  C. 

much  more  of  bull-fights  than  of  the  Pellicer,  Origen  del  Teatro,  Tom.  I. 

just  rules  of  the  drama.  p.  86. 
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All  these,  and  many  more  like  them,  were  represented 
with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers, — sometimes 
even  in  convents  and  other  religious  houses,  but  oilener 
in  public,  and  always  under  auspices  no  less  obviously 
religious.  °^  The  favourite  materials  for  such  dramas, 
however,  were  found,  at  last,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
lives  of  popular  saints;  and  the  number  of  plays  filled 
with  such  histories  and  miracles  was  so  great,  soon  after 
the  year  1600,  that  they  came  to  be  considered  as  a  class 
by  themselves,  under  the  name  of  "  Comedias  de  Santos,'* 
or  Saints'  Plays.  Lope  wrote  many  of  them.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  we  have  from  his  pen  dramatic 
compositions  on  the  lives  of  Saint  Francis,  San  Pedro  de 
Nolasco,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint  Julian,  Saint 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  Santa  Teresa,  three  on  San  Isidro 
de  Madrid,  and  not  a  few  others.  Many  of  them,  like 
Saint  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  **  are  very  strange  and 
extravagant;  but  perhaps  none  will  give  a  more  true 
idea  of  the  entire  class  than  the  first  one  he  wrote,  on  the 
subject  of  the  favoured  saint  of  his  own  city,  San  Isidro 
de  Madrid. »» 


'^  C.  PeUicer,  Orfgen,  Tom.  I.  p.  to  enter  a  oonyent,  and  his  family, 

153.                         *  who  consent  to  his  purpose  with  re- 

" '*  San  Nicolas   de  Tolentino,"  luctance  ;  the  whole  endmg  with  a  dia- 

Comedias,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaragoza,  lo^e  of  the  rudest  humour  between 

1641,  ff.  167,  etc.    Each  act,  as  is  not  Nicholases  servant,  who  is  the  buffoon 

uncommon  in  the  old  Spanish  theatre,  of  the  piece,  and  a  servant-maid,  to 

is  a  sort  of  separate  play,  with   its  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married, 

separate  list  of  persoiuiges  prefixed,  but  whom  he  now  abandons,  deter- 

The  first   has  twenty-one  ;    among  mined  to  follow  his  master  into  a  re- 

which  are  God,  the  Madonna,  His-  ligious  seclusion,  which,  at  the  same 

tory,  Mercy,  Justice,  Satan,  etc.     It  time,  he  is  making  ridiculous  by  his 

opens  with  a  masquerading  scene  in  a  jests  and  parodies.    This  is  the  first 

public  square,  of  no  little  spirit ;  im-  act.     The  other  two  acts  are  such  as 

mediately  after  which  we  have  a  scene  might  be  anticipated  from  it 

in    heaven,  containing    the    Divine  **  This  is  not  either  of  the  plays 

Dent  on  the  soul  of  one  who  had  ordered  by  the  city  of  Madrid  to  be 


died  in  mortal  sin ;  then  another  spi-  acted  in  the  open  air  in  1 622,  in  honour 

rited  scene,  in  a  public  square,  among  of  the  canonization  of  San  Isidro,  and 

loungers,  with  a  sermon  from  a  fer-  found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Lope's 

vent,  fanatical  monk ;  and  afterwards,  Obras  Sueltas ;  though,  on  a  compa- 

sucoessive  scenes  between  Nicholas,  risen  with  these  last,  it  will  be  seen 

who  has  been  moved  by  this  sermon  that  it  was  used  in  tneir  composition. 
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It  seems  to  have  all  the  varieties  of  interest  and  charac- 
ter that  belong  to  the  secular  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
drama.  Scenes  of  stirring  interest  occur  in  it  among 
warriors  just  returned  to  Madrid  from  a  successful  foray 
against  the  Moors ;  gay  scenes,  with  rustic  dancing  and 
frolics,  at  the  marriage  of  Isidro  and  the  birth  of  his  son ; 
and  scenes  of  broad  farce  with  the  sacristan,  who  complains, 
that,  owing  to  Isidro's  power  with  Heaven,  he  no  longer 
gets  fees  for  burials,  and  that  he  believes  Death  is  gone 
to  live  elsewhere^  But  through  the  whole  runs  the  loving 
and  devout  character  of  the  saint  himself,  and  gives  it  a 
sort  of  poetical  unity.  The  angels  come  down  to  plough 
for  him,  that  he  may  no  longer  incur  reproach  by  neglect- 
ing his  labours  in  order  to  attend  mass ;  and  at  the  touch 
of  his  goad,  a  spring  of  pure  water,  still  looked  upon  with 
reverence,  rises  in  a  burning  waste  to  refresh  his  unjust 
master.  Popular  songs  and  poetry,  meanwhile,  ^  with  a 
parody  of  the  old  Moorish  ballad  of  "Gentle  River, 
Gentle  River,****  and  allusions  to  the  holy  image  of  Almu- 
dena,  and  the  church  of  Saint  Andrew,  give  life  to  the 
dialogue,  as  it  goes  on ; — all  familiar  as  household  words 
at  Madrid,  and  striking  chords  which,  when  this  drama 
was  first  represented,  still  vibrated  in  every  heart  At 
the  end,  the  body  of  the  Saint,  after  his  death,  is  exposed 
before  the  well-known  altar  of  his  favourite  church ;  and 
there,  according  to  the  old  traditions,  his  former  master 
and  the  queen  come  to  worship  him,  and,  with  pious 
sacrilege,  endeavour  to  bear  away  from  his  person  relics 

It,  in  fact,  was  printed  fi^e  years  ai ''tiS"' "^l  *!i'^' 

earlier,   in    the    seventh  volume  of  MiigureTtoio^llMia^ 

Lope's  Comedias.  Madrid,  1617,  and  Qaando  quien  alborcar, 

continued  W  »  favour    for  it  is  V'^^IST^  ST* 

repnnted  in  Parte  XXVIII.  of  *^  Co-  La  dan  pan,  le  dan  eeboIU, 

medias    Escondas     de     los     Mejores  Y  vino  tamWenle  dan,  etc. 

Ingenios,"  Madrid,  1667,  4to.  Comedi...  Tom.  xxviii.  i667.  p.  m. 

.    "  A  spirited  ballad  or  popular  song  «  S^l^^'^ISJ^^'atinu 

IS  sun^  and  danced  at  the  young  Saint  s  De  aangra  d«  in  Chriatianoa. 

wedding,  beginning, —  <*«•  "^  *•  ^  MorerU. 

VOL.  II.  p^ 
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for  their  own  protection  ;  but  are  punished  on  the  spot  by 
a  miracle,  which  thus  serves  at  once  as  the  final  and 
crowning  testimony  to  the  divine  merits  of  the  Saint,  and 
as  an  appropriate  denouement  for  the  piece. 

No  doubt,  such  a  drama,  extending  over  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  time,  with  its  motley  crowd  of  personages, — 
among  whom  are  angels  and  demons,  Envy,  Falsehood, 
and  the  Biver  Manzanares, — ^would  now  be  accounted 
grotesque  and  irreverent,  rather  than  anything  else.  But 
in  the  time  of  Lope,  the  audiences  not  only  brought  a 
willing  faith  to  such  representations,  but  received  gladly 
an  exhibition  of  the  miracles  which  connected  the  saint 
they  worshipped  and  his  beneficent  virtues  with  their  own 
times  and  their  personal  well-being.  '^  If  to  this  we  add 
the  restraints  on  the  theatre,  and  Lope's  extraordinary 
facility,  grace,  and  ingenuity,  which  never  failed  to  consult 
and  gratify  the  popular  taste,  we  shall  have  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  explain  the  great  number  of  religious  dramas 
he  composed,  whether  of  the  nature  of  Mysteries,  Scripture 
stories,  or  lives  of  saints.  They  belonged  to  his  age  and 
country  as  much  as  he  himself  did. 

But  Lope  adventured  with  success  in  another  form  of 
the  drama,  not  only  more  grotesque  than  that  of  the  full- 
length  religious  plays,  but  intended  yet  more  directly  for 
popular  edification, — the  "Autos  Sacramentales,"  or 
Sacramental  Acts, — a  sort  of  religious  plays  performed  in 
the  streets  during  the  season  when  the  gorgeous  ceremonies 
of  the  *•  Corpus  Christi"  filled  them  with  rejoicing  crowds." 
No  form  of  the  Spanish  drama  is  older,  and  none  had  so 

**  How  &r  these  plays  were  felt  to  Med  culpa.    Voyage  d'Espagne  k  la 

be  religious  by  the  crowds  who  wit-  Haye,  1698,  ISmo.,  Tom.  I.  p.  66. 
nessed  them  may  be  seen  in  a  thou*         '^  Auto  was  originally  a  forensic 

sand  ways ;  amouff  the  rest,  by  the  term,  from  the  Latin  actus y  and  meant 

fact  mentioned  by  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  a  decree  or  a  judgment  of  a  court, 

in  1679,  that,  when  St.  Antony,  on  Afterwards  it  was  applied   to  these 

the  stage,  repeated  his  Cor^eoTy  the  religious  dramas,  which  were  called 

audience  all  fell  on  their  knees,  smote  Autos  sacramentales  or  Autos  dd  Cor- 

their  breasts  heavily,  and  cried  out,  pus  Christie  and  to  the  autos  defiof 
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long  a  reign,  or  maintained  during  its  continuance  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  general  favour.  Its  representations, 
as  we  have  ahready  seen,  may  be  found  among  the  earliest 
intimations  of  the  national  literature;  and,  as  we  shall 
learn  hereafter,  they  were  with  difficulty  suppressed  by 
the  royal  authority  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  age  of  Lope,  and  in  that  immediately 
following,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  success,  and  had 
become  an  important  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
arranged  for  the  solemn  sacramental  festival  to  which  they 
were  devoted,  not  only  in  Madrid,  but  throughout  Spain ; 
all  the  theatres  being  closed  for  a  month  to  give  place  to 
(hem  and  to  do  fliem  honour.  ^ 

Yet  to  our  apprehensions,  notwithstanding  their  religious 
claims,  they  seem  almost  wholly  gross  and  irreverent 
Indeed,  the  very  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
represented  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
regarded  as  really  solemn.  A  sort  of  rude  mumming, 
which  certainly  had  nothing  grave  about  it,  preceded  them, 
as  they  advanced  through  the  thronged  streets,  where  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  all  the  better  sort  of  houses  were 
hung  with  silks  and  tapestries  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion. 
First  in  this  extraordinary  procession  came  the  figure  of  a 
misshapen  marine  monster,  called  the  TarascOj  half  serpent 
in  form,  borne  by  men  concealed  in  its  cumbrous  bulk,  and 
surmounted  by  another  figure  representing  the  Woman  of 
Babylon, — ^the  whole  so  managed  as  to  fill  with  wonder 
and  terror  the  poor  country  people  that  crowded  round  it, 

the  Inqubition ;  in  both  cases,  because  167 ;  1840,  p.  187 ;  and  1841,  p.  177. 

they  were  considered  solemn  religious  In  those  of  Toledo,  there  is  an  inti- 

acta.    Covamibias,  Tesoro  de  la  Len-  mation  that  Lope  de  Rueda  was  ero- 

gua  Castellana,  ad  yerb.  Auio.  ployed  in  the  dnunatic  entertainments 

**  Great  splendour  was  used,  from  connected  with  them  in  1561 ;  and 

the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  that  Alonso  Cisneros,  Cristobal  Na- 

eentuiy,  in  the  processions  of  the  Cor-  varro,  and  other  known  writers  for 

pus  Chxisti  thrmiffhout  Spain ;  as  may  the  rude  popular  stage  of  that  time, 

De  judged  from  Sie  accounts  of  them  were  his  successors ; — all  serving  to 

in  Valencia,  SeTille,  and  Toledo,  in  introduce  Lope  and  Calderon. 
the  Semanario  Pintoresco,  1839,  p. 

p2 
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some  of  whose  hats  and  caps  were  generally  snatched  away 
by  the  grinning  beast,  and  regarded  as  the  lawful  plunder 
of  his  conductors.  *• 

Then  followed  a  company  of  fair  children,  with  garlands 
on  their  heads,  singing  hymns  and  litanies  of  the  Church  ; 
and  sometimes  companies  of  men  and  women  with  casta- 
nets, dancing  the  national  dances.  Two  or  more  huge 
Moorish  or  negro  giants,  commonly  called  the  Gigantones^ 
made  of  pasteboard,  came  next,  jumping  about  grotesquely, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  some  of  the  less  experienced  part  of 
the  crowd,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rest  Then, 
with  much  pomp  and  fine  music,  appeared  the  priests, 
bearing  the  Host  under  a  splendid  canopy;  and  after 
them  a  long  and  devout  procession,  where  was  seen,  in 
Madrid,  the  king,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  like  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  together  with  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  foreign  ambassadors,  who  all  crowded  in  to  swell 
the  splendour  of  the  scene.  ^®  Last  of  all  came  showy  cars, 
tilled  with  actors  from  the  public  theatres,  who  were  to  figure 
on  the  occasion,  and  add  to  its  attractions,  if  not  to  its 
solemnity; — personages  who  constituted  so  important  a 
part  of  the  day's  festivity,  that  the  whole  was  often  called, 
in  popular  phrase.  The  Festival  of  the  Cars, — "La 
Fiesta  de  los  Carros."  ** 

This  procession — not,  indeed,  magnificent  in  the  towns 
and  hamlets  of  the  provinces,  as  it  was  in  the  capital,  but 
always  as  imposing  as  the  resources  of  the  place  where  it 

'*  Pellicer, notes,  D.Quixote, Tom.  we  come  to  Calderon.     It  is  ^iven 

IV.  pp.  105.  106,  and  Covarrubias,  here  as  it  occurred  in  the  penod  of 

ut  mpraf  aa   verb.    Tartuca,    The  Lope's  success ;  and  a  fimcy  drawing 

populace  at  Toledo  called  the  woman  of  me  procession,  as  it  may  hare  ap- 

on  the  Tarasca,  Anne  Boleyn.     Sem.  peared  in  1623,  b  to  be  found  in  the 

Pint.,  1841,  p.  177.  Semanario  Pintoresco,  1846,  p.  185. 

^  The  most  lively  description   I  But  Lope's  ha  is  the  best  anthority. 

have  seen  of  this  procession  is  con-  *^  A  good  idea  of  the  contents  of 

tained  in  the  Ami  to  Lope's  first  ^-  the  carro  may  be  found  in  the  de- 

esia  and  ottfo  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  scription  of  the  one  met   by   Don 

XVIII.  pp.  1-7).     Another  descrip-  Quixote,  (Parte  II.  c.  11,)  as  he  was 

tion,  to  suit  the  festival  as  it  was  got  returning  mm  Toboso. 
up  about  1655-65,  will  be  found  when 
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occurred  could  make  it — stopped  from  time  to  time  under 
Hwnings  in  front  of  the  house  of  some  distinguished  person, 
— perhaps  that  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile 
at  Madrid ;  perhaps  that  of  the  alcalde  of  a  village, — 
and  there  waited  reverently  till  certain  religious  offices 
could  be  performed  by  the  ecclesiastics ;  the  multitude,  all 
the  while,  kneeling,  as  if  in  church.  As  soon  as  these 
duties  were  over,  or  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  the  actors 
from  the  cars  appeared  on  a  neighbouring  stage,  in  the 
open  air,  and  performed,  according  to  their  limited  service, 
the  sacramental  auto  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
always  alluding  to  it  directly.  Of  such  autos^  we  know,  on 
good  authority,  that  Lope  wrote  about  four  hundred,^' 
though  no  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  whole 
number  are  now  extant,  and  these,  we  are  told,  were  pub- 
lished only  that  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  interior 
might  enjoy  the  same  devout  pleasures  that  were  enjoyed 
by  the  court  and  capital ; — so  universal  was  the  fanaticism 
for  this  strange  form  of  amusement,  and  so  deeply  was 
it  seated  in  the  popular  character.  ^' 

At  an  earlier  period,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Lope's  first  appearance,  this  part  of  the  festival  consisted 
of  a  very  simple  exhibition,  accompanied  with  rustic  songs, 
eclogues,  and  dancing,  such  as  we  find  it  in  a  large  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  autoSj  of  which  two  that  have  been 
published  are  slight  and  rude  in  their  structure  and  dia- 
logue, and  seem  to  date  from  a  period  as  early  as  that  of 
Lope ;  **   but  during  his  lifetime,  and  chiefly  under  his 

^  Montalvan,  in  his  **  Fama  Pde-  Festejados,"  collected  by  Isidro  de 

tuma."  Robles,  and  already  referred  to. 

*■  Preface  of  Joseph  Ortis  de  Vil-  **  The  manuscript   collection  re- 

lena,  prefixed  to  the  Autos  in  Tom.  ferred  to  in  the  text  was  acauired  by 

XV III.  of  the  Obras  Sueltas.    They  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  in 

were  not  printed  till  1644,  nine  years  1844.    It  filla  468  leaves  in  folio,  and 

after  Lope's  death,  and  then  they  ap-  contains  ninety-five  dramatic  pieces, 

peared  at  Zaragoza.    One  other  oirfo,  All  of  them  are  anonvmous,  except 

attributed  to  Lope,  "  El  Tirano  Cas-  one,  which  is  said  to  be  by  Maestro 

tigado,"  occurs  in  a  curious  volume,  Ferrux,  and  is  on  the  subject  of  Cain 

entitled  <*  Navidad  y  Corpus  Christi  and  Abel ;  and  all  but  one  seem  to 
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influence,  it  became  a  formal  and  well-defined  popular 
entertainment,  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  was 
quite  distinct  in  its  character  from  the  others,  and  all  of 
tiiem  dramatic. 

First  of  all,  in  its  more  completed  state,  came  the  laa. 
This  was  always  of  the  nature  of  a  prologue ;  but  some- 
times, in  form,  it  was  a  dialogue  spoken  by  two  or  more 
actors.  One  of  the  best  of  Lope's  is  of  this  kind.  It  is 
filled  with  the  troubles  of  a  peasant  who  has  come  to 
Madrid  in  order  to  see  these  very  shows,  and  has  lost  his 
wife  in  the  crowd;  but,  just  as  he  has  quite  consoled 
himself  and  satisfied  his  conscience  by  determining  to  have 
her  cried  once  qr  twice,  and  then  to  give  her  up  as  a  lucky 
loss  and  take  another,  she  comes  in  and  describes  widi 
much  spirit  the  wonders  of  the  procession  she  had  seen, 
precisely  as  her  audience  themselves  had  just  seen  it; 
thus  miJdng,  in  the  form  of  a  prologue,  a  most  amusing  and 
appropriate  introduction  for  the  drama  that  was  to  follow.  ** 
Another  of  Lope's  loas  is  a  discussion  between  a  gay  gal- 


be  on  relidous  sabjects.  This  last  is 
called  <'  £ntreme$  de  las  Esteras," 
and  is  the  only  one  bearing  that  title. 
The  rest  are  called  Cologmoi,  Farsas. 
and  Autos;  nearly  all  being  called 
Autos f  but  some  of  them  Farms  dd 
SacrwnentOf  which  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  synonymous.  One  only 
is  dated.  It  is  called  '<  Auto  de  la  Ee- 
sorreccion  de  Christo,"  and  is  licensed 
to  be  acted  March  28,  1568.  Two 
have  been  published  in  the  Museo 
Literario,  1844,  by  Don  Eugenie  de 
Tapia,  of  the  Royal  library,  Ma- 
drid, one  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish 
scholars  and  writers  of  this  century. 
The  first,  entitled  "  Auto  de  los  Des- 
posorios  de  Moisen,''  is  a  very  slight 
performance,  and,  except  the  Fro- 
loffue  or  Argument,  is  in  prose.  The 
other,  called  **  Auto  de  la  Residencia 
del  Hombre,"  is  no  better,  but  is  all 
in  verse.  In  a  subsequent  number, 
Don  Eugenie  publishes  a  complete 
list  of  the  titles,  with  the^/Eoftirvis  or 
personages  that  appear  in  each.    It  is 


much  to  be  desired  that  all  the  con- 
tents of  this  MS.  should  be  properly 
edited.  Meanwhile,  we  know  that 
sa^netes  were  sometimes  interposed 
between  diflferent  parts  of  the  per- 
formances ;  that  allegorical  personages 
were  abundant;  and  that  the  Sobo 
.  or  Fool  constantly  recurs.  Some  of 
them  were  probably  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Lope  de  Vega ;  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Lope  de  Kueda, 
who,  as  I  have  already  said  in  note 
38  to  this  chapter,  prepared  autm  of 
some  kind  for  the  city  of  Toledo,  in 
1561.  But  the  language  and  yerrifi- 
cation  of  the  two  pieces  that  have 
been  printed,  and  tne  general  air  of 
the  fictions  and  allegories  of  the  rest, 
so  iitf  as  we  can  gather  them  from 
what  has  been  published,  indicate  a 
period  nearly  or  quite  as  late  as  that 
of  Lope  de  Vega. 

^  This  is  the  first  of  the  bms  in 
the  volume,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
best. 
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lant  and  a  peasant,  who  talks,  in  his  rustic  dialect,  on  the 
subject  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  **  Another  is 
given  in  the  character  of  a  Morisco,  and  is  a  monolc^e, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  speaker,  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  his  turning  Christian  in  earnest,  after  having 
for  some  time  made  his  living  fraudulently  by  begging  in 
the  assumed  character  of  a  Christian  pilgrim.  ^^  AH  of 
them  are  amusing,  though  burlesque ;  but  some  of  them 
are  anything  rather  than  religious. 

After  the  loa  came  an  entremes.  All  that  remain  to  us 
of  Lope's  entremets  are  mere  farces,  like  the  interludes 
used  every  day  in  the  secular  theatres.  In  one  instance 
he  makes  an  entremes  a  satire  upon  lawyers,  in  which  a 
member  of  the  craft,  as  in  the  old  French  **  Maistre  Pathe- 
lin,**  is  cheated  and  robbed  by  a  seemingly  simple  peasant, 
who  first  renders  him  extremely  ridiculous,  and  then 
escapes  by  disguising  himself  as  a  blind  ballad-singer,  and 
dancing  and  singing  in  honour  of  the  festival, — a  conclu- 
sion which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  irreverent  for  this  par- 
ticular occasion.  ^  In  another  instance,  he  ridicules  the 
poets  of  his  time  by  bringing  on  the  stage  a  lady  who  pre- 
tends she  has  just  come  from  the  Indies,  with  a  fortune, 
in  order  to  marry  a  poet,  and  succeeds  in  her  purpose ; 
but  both  find  themselves  deceived,  for  the  lady  has  no 
income  but  such  as  is  gained  by  a  pair  of  castanets,  and 
her  husband  turns  out  to  be  a  ballad-maker.  Both,  how- 
ever, have  good  sense  enough  to  be  content  with  each 
other,  and  to  agree  to  go  through  liie  world  together  sing- 
ing and  dancing  ballads,  of  which,  by  way  of  finale  to  the 
entremeSj  they  at  once  give  the  crowd  a  specimen.**  Yet 
another  of  Lope's  successful  attempts  in  this  way  is  an 
interlude  containing  within  itself  the  representation  of  a 
play  on  the  story  of  Helen,  which  reminds  us  of  the 

"*  Obns  Sueltes,  Tom.XVIII.  p.         ""  Ib.,p.8.  "Entrem.delLetndo.'* 
367.  •  Ibid.,  p.  114.    "  Entremes  del 

"^  Ibid.,  p.  107.  Poeta." 
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similar  entertainment  of  Fyramus  and  Thisbe  in  the  '^  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  ;**  but  it  breaks  off  in  the  middle, 
— the  actor  who  plays  Paris  running  off  in  earnest  with 
the  actress  who  plays  Helen,  and  the  piece  ending  with  a 
burlesque  scene  of  confusions  and  reconciliations.  ^  And 
finally,  another  is  a  parody  of  the  procession  itself  with 
its  giants,  cars,  and  all;  treating  the  whole  with  the 
gayest  ridicule.'* 

Thus  far,  all  has  been  avowedly  comic  in  the  dramatic 
exhibitions  of  these  religious  festivals.  But  the  aiUos  or 
sacramental  acts  themselves,  with  which  the  whole  con- 
cluded, and  to  which  all  that  preceded  was  only  introduc- 
tory, claim  to  be  more  grave  in  their  general  tone,  though 
in  some  cases,  like  the  prologues  and  interludes,  parts  of 
them  are  too  whimsical  and  extravagant  to  be  anything 
but  amusing.  "  The  Bridge  of  the  World  *'  is  one  of  this 
class.  ^  It  represents  the  Prince  of  Darkness  placing  the 
giant  Leviathan  on  the  bridge  of  the  world,  to  defend  its 
passage  against  all  comers  who  do  not  confess  his  supre- 
macy. Adam  and  Eve,  who,  we  are  told  in  the  directions 
to  the  players,  appear  **  dressed  very  gallantly  after  the 
French  fashion,"  are  naturally  the  first  that  present  them- 
selves. '^  They  subscribe  to  the  hard  condition,  and  pass 
over  in  sight  of  the  audience.  In  the  same  manner,  as  the 
dialogue  informs  us,  the  patriarchs,  with  Moses,  David, 
and  Solomon,  go  over;  but  at  last  the  Knight  of  the 
Cross,  "  the  Celestial  Amadis  of  Greece,'*  as  he  is  called, 
appears  in  person,  overthrows  the  pretensions  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and  leads  the  Soul  of  Man  in  triumph 
across  the  fatal  passage.  The  whole  is  obviously  a  parody 
of  the  old  story  of  the  Giant  defending  the  Bridge  of 

*»  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XVIII.,  best  of  the  twelve,  if  not  the  very 

p.  168.     **  £1  Robo  de  Helena."  best. 

*^  Ibid.,  p.  878.     "  Muestra  dc  los         *"  The  direction  to  the  actors  is, — 

Garros."  "  Salen  Adan  y  Eva  vestidos  de  Fian- 

^  It  b  the  last  in  the  collection,  ccses  muy  galanes." 
and,   as  to  its  poetry,   one   of  the 
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Mantible ;  ^*  and  when  to  this  are  added  parodies  of  the 
ballad  of  "Count  Claros"  applied  to  Adam,"  and  of 
other  old  ballads  applied  to  the  Saviour,  ^  the  confusion 
of  allegory  and  farce,  of  religion  and  folly,  seems  to  be 
complete. 

Others  of  the  at£tos  are  more  uniformly  grave.  "  The 
Harvest "  is  a  spiritualized  version  of  the  parable  in  Saint 
Matthew  on  the  Field  that  was  sowed  with  Good  Seed 
and  with  Tares, "  and  is  carried  through  with  some  degree 
of  solemnity ;  but  the  unhappy  tares,  that  are  threatened 
with  being  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,  are  nothing  less 
than  Judaism,  Idolatry,  Heresy,  and  all  Sectarianism,  who 
are  hardly  saved  from  their  fate  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Harvest  and  his  fair  spouse,  the  Church.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  a  few  such  absurdities  and  awk- 
wardnesses in  the  allegory,  and  some  very  misplaced 
compliments  to  the  reigning  Spanish  family,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  one  of  the 
most  solemn.  Another  of  those  open  to  less  reproach 
than  usual  is  called  "  The  Return  from  Egypt,"  ^  which, 
with  its  shepherds  and  gypsies,  has  quite  the  grace  of  an 
eclogue,  and,  with  its  ballads  and  popular  songs,  has  some 
of  the  charms  that  belong  to  Lope's  secular  dramas. 
These  two,  with  "  The  Wolf  turned  Shepherd,"  *•— which 
is  an  allegory  on  the  subject  of  the  Devil  taking  upon  him- 
self the  character  of  the  true  shepherd  of  the  flock, — 

^  See    Historia   del    Emperador  ^  The  address  of  the  music,  **  Si 

Carlos  Magno,  Cap.  26,  30,  etc.  dormis,  Principe  mio,"  refers  to  the 

^  ^  The  giant  says  to  Adam,  refer-  ballads  about  those  whose  lady-loves 

ring  to  the  temptation : —  had  been  carried  captive  among  the 

YerrM  Adan  por  amores,  Moors. 

Dignoa  aon  de  perdonar,  etc. ;  «'  **  La    Siega,"    (Obras     Sueltas, 

which  is  out  of  the  beautiful  and  well-  Tom.  XVII I.  p.  328,)  of  which  there 

known  old    ballad   of  the    *'  Conde  is  an  excellent  translation  in  Dohrn's 

Claros,"  beginning  '^  P^me  de  vos,  Spanische  Dramen,  Berlin,  1841, 8vo., 

el  Conde,"  which  has  been  already  no-  Tom.  I. 

ticed,a»/tf,Vol.  I.  p.  HO.  Itmusthave  .  »  "  La  Vuelta  de  Egypto,"  Obras, 

been  perfectly  familiar  to  many  persons  Tom.  XVIII.  p.  435. 

in  Lope's  audience,  and  how  the  allu-  ^**£1    Pastor    Lobo    y    Cabaiia 

sion  to  it  could  have  produced  any  other  Celestial,"  Ibid. ,  p.  38 1 . 

than  an  irreverent  effect  I  know  not. 
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constitute  as  fair,  or  perhaps,  rather,  as  favourable,  speci- 
mens of  the  genuine  Spanish  avito  as  can  be  found  in  the 
elder  school.  All  of  them  rest  on  the  grossest  of  the  pre- 
vailing notions  in  religion ;  all  of  them  appeal,  in  every 
way  they  can,  whether  light  or  serious,  to  the  popular 
feelings  and  prejudices ;  many  of  them  are  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  national  poetry;  and  these,  taken 
together,  are  the  foundation  on  which  their  success  rested, 
— a  success  which,  if  we  consider  the  religious  object  of 
the  festival,  was  undoubtedly  of  extraordinary  extent  and 
extraordinary  duration. 

But  the  entremeses  or  interludes  that  were  used  to 
enliven  the  dramatic  part  of  this  rude  but  gorgeous  cere- 
monial, were  by  no  means  confined  to  it  They  were,  as 
has  been  intimated,  acted  daily  in  the  public  theatres, 
where,  from  the  time  when  the  full-length  dramas  were 
introduced,  they  had  been  inserted  between  their  different 
divisions  or  acts,  to  afford  a  lighter  amusement  to  the 
audience.  Lope  wrote  a  great  number  of  them ;  how 
many  is  not  known.  From  their  slight  character,  however, 
hardly  more  than  thirty  have  been  preserved.  But  we 
have  enough  to  show  that  in  this,  as  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  his  drama,  popular  effect  was  chiefly  sought,  and 
that,  as  everywhere  else,  the  flexibility  of  his  genius  is 
manifested  in  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  exhibits 
its  resources.  Generally  speaking,  those  we  possess  are 
written  in  prose,  are  very  short,  and  have  no  plot ;  being 
merely  farcical  dialogues  drawn  from  common  or  vulgar  life. 

The  "  Melisendra,"  however,  one  of  the  first  he  pub- 
lished, is  an  exception  to  this  remark.  It  is  composed 
almost  entirely  in  verse,  is  divided  into  acts,  and  has  a  loa 
or  prologue ; — in  short,  it  is  a  parody  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  play,  founded  on  the  story  of  Gayferos  and  Meli- 
sendra  in  the  old  ballads.^''      The    ^* Padre  Engafiado,** 

^  Primera  Parte  de  Entremeaes,      Comediaa,  Tom.  I.,  Valladolid,  1S04, 
<<  £ntremo«  Primero  de  Meliaendra/*      4to.,  ff.  8dd,  etc.     It  ia  founded  on 
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which  Holcroft  brought  upon  the  English  stage  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Father  Outwitted,"  is  another  exception, 
and  is  a  lively  farce  of  eight  or  ten  pages,  on  the  ridicu- 
lous troubles  of  a  father  who  gives  his  own  daughter  in 
disguise  to  the  very  lover  from  whom  he  supposed  he  had 
carefully  shut  her  up."  But  most  of  them,-  like  ^^The 
Indian,"  "The  Cradle,"  and  "The  Robbers  Cheated," 
would  occupy  hardly  more  than  fifteen  minutes  each  in 
their  representation, — slight  dialogues  of  the  broadest  farce, 
continued  as  long  as  the  time  between  the  acts  would  con- 
veniently permit,  and  then  abruptly  terminated  to  give 
place  to  the  principal  drama.  **  A  vigorous  spirit,  and  a 
popular,  rude  humour  are  rarely  wanting  in  them. 

But  Lope,  whenever  he  wrote  for  the  theatre,  seems  to 
have  remembered  its  old  foundations,  and  to  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  rest  upon  them  as  much  as  possible  of  his  own 
drama.  This  is  apparent  in  the  very  entremeses  we  have 
just  noticed.  They  are  to  be  traced  back  to  Lope  de 
Bueda,  whose  short  farces  were  of  the  same  nature,  and 
were  used,  after  the  introduction  of  dramas  of  three  acts, 
in  the  same  way.  ^  It  is  apparent,  too,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  his  moral  and  allegorical  plays,  in  his  sacramental  acts, 
and  in  his  dramas  taken  from  die  Scripture  and  the  lives 
of  the  saints ;  all  founded  on  the  earlier  Mysteries  and 
Moralities.  And  now  we  find  the  same  tendency  again  in 
yet  one  more  class,  that  of  his  eclc^es  and  pastorals, — a 
form  of  the  drama  which  may  be  recognized  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina.  •*    Of  these  Lope 

the  fine  old  ballads  of  the  Romanceio  Vega,  "  was  an  example  of  these  pre- 

of  1550^1555,  *'  Asentado  e8t&  Gay-  ceptB  in  Spain ;  for  from  him  has  come 

feros,"  etc. ;  the  same  out  of  which  down  the  custom  of  calling  the  old 

the  puppet-show  man  made  hb  exhi-  ^7^  Entremeses.**    (Obras  Sueltas, 

bition  at  the  inn  before  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  IV.  p.  407.^    A  single  scene 

Parte  II.  c  26.  taken  out  and  used  in  this  way  as  an 

•*  Comedias,  Valladolid,  1604,  aUremes  was  called  a  Paso  or  «  pas- 
Tom.  I.  p.  337.  sage."    We  have  noted  such  by  Lope 

**  All  three  of  these  pieces  are  in  de  Rueda,  etc.    See  ante,  pp.  16, 20. 

the  same  volume.  ^  Among  the  imitators  of  Juan  de 

**  "  Lope  de  Rueda,"  aays  Lope  de  la  Enzina   should  be  noted    Lucas 
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wrote  a  considerable  number,  that  are  still  extant, — twenty 
or  more, — ^not  a  few  of  which  bear  distinct  marks  of  their 
origin  in  that  singular  mixture  of  a  bucolic  and  a  religious 
tone  that  is  seen  in  the  first  beginnings  of  a  public  theatre 
in  Spain. 

Some  of  the  eclogues  of  Lope,  we  know,  were  per- 
formed ;  as,  for  instance,  "The  Wood  and  no  Love  in  it" 
— (Selva  sin  Amor), — ^which  was  represented  with  costly 
pomp  and  much  ingenious  apparatus  before  the  king  and 
the  royal  family.  •*  Others,  like  seven  or  eight  in  his 
"  Fastores  de  Belen,'*  and  one  published  under  the  name 
of  **  Tomfe  de  Burguillos  ** — all  of  which  claim  to  have 
been  arranged  for  Christmas  and  different  religious  fes- 
tivals— so  much  resemble  such  as  we  know  were  really 
performed  on  these  occasions,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that,  like  those  just  mentioned,  they  also  were  repre- 
sented." While  yet  others,  like  the  first  he  ever  pub- 
lished, called  the  "  Amorosa,'*  and  his  last,  addressed  to 
Fhilis,  together  with  one  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  one 
on  the  death  of  his  son,  were  probably  intended  only  to  be 
read.  ^"^  But  all  may  have  been  acted,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  habits  of  the  age,  when,  as  we  know,  eclogues 
never  destined  for  the  stage  were  represented,  as  much  as 
if  they  had  been  expressly  written  for  it "     At  any  rate, 

Fernandez,  a  native  of  Salamanca,  "  Obras,  Tom.  XVI.,  patmmy  and 

who  published  in  that  city  a  thin  folio  XIX.  p.  278. 

volume,  in  1514,  entitled  **  Farsas  y  ^  For  these,  see  Obras,  Tom.  III. 

Eglogas  al  Modo  y  Estilo  Pastoril  j  p.  463 ;  Tom.  X.  p.  193 ;  Tom.  IV. 

Castellano."    Judged  by  their  titles,  p.  430;  and  Tom.  X.  p.  362.     The 

they  are  auite  in  the  manner  and  style  last  passage  contains  neariv  all  we 

of  the  eclogues  and  farces  of  his  pre-  know  about  his  son,  Lope  feliz. 

dcccssor ;  but  one  of  them  is  called  a  "  See  the  scene  in  the  Second  Part 

Comediay  two  others  are  called  Faraa  of  Don  Quixote,  where  some  gentle- 

6  quasi  Comediay  and  another  Auto  6  men  and  ladies,  for  their  own  enter- 

Farsa.    There  are  but  six  in  all.     I  tainment  in  the  country,  were  about 

have  never  seen  the  book;  but  the  to  represent  the  eclogues  of  Garcilasso 

notices  I  have  found  of  its  contents  and  Cambens.     In  the  same  wav,  I 

show  that  it  is  undoubtedly  an  imita-  think,  the  well-known  eclogue  which 

tion  of  the  dramatic  attempts  of  its  Lope  dedicated  to  Antonio  Duke  of 

author's  countrvman,  and  that  it  is  Alva,  ^Obras,  IV.  p.  295,)  that  to 

probably  one  of  little  poetical  merit  Amaryllis,  which  was  the  longest  he 

«  Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  225.  ever  wrote,  (Tom.  X.  p.  147,)  that 
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all  Lope's  compositions  of  this  kind  show  how  gladly  and 
freely  his  genius  overflowed  into  the  remotest  of  the  many 
forms  of  the  drama  that  were  recognized  or  permitted  in 
his  time. 


for  the  Prince  of  Esqailache,  ^Tom. 
I.  p.  352,)  and  most  of  those  in  the 
"Areadia/*  (Tom.  VI.,)  were  acted, 
and  written  in  order  to  be  acted. 
Why  the  poem  to  his  friend  Claudio, 
(Tom.  IX.  p.  355,)  which  is  in  fact 
an  account  of  some  pd&sages  in  his 
own  life,  with  nothins^  pastoral  in  its 
tone  or  form,  is  called  ^'  an  eclogue," 


I  do  not  know ;  nor  will  I  undertake 
to 'assign  to  any  particular  dass  the 
**  Military  Dialogue  in  Honour  of  the 
Marquis  of  Espmola,"  (Tom.  X.  p. 
337,)  though  I  think  it  is  dramatic  in 
its  structure,  and  was  probably  repre- 
sented, on  some  show  occasion,  before 
the  Marquis  himself. 
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LOFB    DB    VaOA,    COXmniXD. — ^Hn    CHARACnRIBTlCS     AS     A     DSAHATIC 

Whitxb. — Hu  Storixb,  Chabactxbs,  avb  Dialogue. — His  Disbkqabd 
OF  RUI.BS,  OF  HisTOBicAL  Tbuth,  akd  Mobal  Pbopbixtt. — His  Comic 
Ukdbbplot  avd  Gbacioso. — His  Pobtical  Sttlb  and  Mahkbb. — His 
FmrBSS  to  wiv  gbvbbai*  Fatodb.— His  Sdocbss. — His  Fobtuvb,  aitd 

TBB  VAST  AmOUBT  OF  HIS  WOBXS. 

Thb  extraordinary  variety  in  the  character  of  Lope's 
dramas  is  as  remarkable  as  their  number,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  render  him  the  monarch  of  the  stage  while 
he  lived,  and  the  great  master  of  the  national  theatre  ever 
since.  But  though  this  vast  variety  and  inexhaustible 
fertility  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  two  great  corner-stones 
on  which  his  success  rested^  still  there  were  other  circum- 
stances attending  it  that  should  by  no  means  be  over- 
looked, when  we  are  examining,  not  only  the  surprising 
results  themselves,  but  the  means  by  which  they  were 
obtained. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  principle  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  running  through  the  whole  of  his  fiill'length 
plays — that  of  making  all  other  interests  subordinate  to 
the  interest  of  the  story.  Thus,  the  characters  are  a 
matter  evidently  of  inferior  moment  with  him ;  so  that  the 
idea  of  exhibiting  a  single  passion  giving  a  consistent 
direction  to  all  the  energies  of  a  strong  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bichard  the  Third,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth, 
distracting  them  all  no  less  consistently,  does  not  occur  in 
the  whole  range  of  his  dramas.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
though  rarely,  as  in  Sancho  Ortiz,  he  develops  a  marked 
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and  generous  spirit,  with  distinctive  lineaments;  but  in  no 
case  is  this  the  main  object,  and  in  no  case  is  it  done  with 
the  appearance  of  an  artist-like  skill  or  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  a  great  majority  of  his  characters 
are  almost  as  much  standing  masks  as  Pantalone  is  on  the 
Venetian  stage,  or  Scapin  on  the  French.  The  primer 
gakm^  or  hero,  all  love,  honour,  and  jealousy ;  the  dama^ 
or  heroine,  no  less  loving  and  jealous,  but  yet  more  rash 
and  heedless ;  and  the  brother,  or  if  not  the  brother,  then 
the  harhOj  or  old  man  and  father,  ready  to  cover  the  stage 
with  blood,  if  the  lover  has  even  been  seen  in  the  house  of 
the  heroine:  these  recur  continually,  and  serve,  not  only 
in  the  secular,  but  often  in  the  religious  pieces,  as  the 
fixed  points  round  which  the  difierent  actions,  with  their 
difierent  incidents,  are  made  to  revolve. 

In  the  same  way,  the  dialogue  is  used  chiefly  to  bring 
out  the  plot,  and  hardly  at  all  to  bring  out  the  characters. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  long  speeches,  sometimes  consisting 
of  two  or  three  hundred  verses,  which  are  as  purely  nar- 
rative as  an  Italian  novella^  and  often  much  like  one ;  and 
it  is  seen,  too,  in  the  crowd  of  incidents  that  compose  the 
action,  which  not  infrequently  fails  to  find  space  suflScient 
to  spread  out  all  its  ingenious  involutions  and  make  them 
easily  intelligible ;  a  diflSculty  of  which  Lope  once  gives 
his  audience  fair  warning,  telling  them  at  the  outset  of  the 
piece  that  they  must  not  lose  a  syllable  of  the  first  ex- 
planation, or  they  will  certainly  fail  to  understand  the 
curious  plot  that  follows. 

Obeying  the  same  principle,  he  sacrifices  regularity  and 
congruity  in  his  stories,  if  he  can  but  make  them  interest- 
ing. His  longer  plays,  indeed,  are  regularly  divided  into 
three  jomadaa^  or  acts ;  but  this,  though  he  claims  it  as  a 
merit,  is  not  an  arrangement  of  his  own  invention,  and  is, 
moreover,  merely  an  arbitrary  mode  of  producing  the 
pauses  necessary  to  the  convenience  of  the  actors  and 
spectators — pauses  which,   in   Lope's  theatre,   have  too 
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often  nothing  to  do  with  the  structure  and  proportions 
of  the  piece  itself.^  As  for  the  six  plays  which,  as  he 
intimates,  were  written  according  to  the  rules,  Spanish 
criticism  has  sought  for  them  in  vain ;  *  nor  does  any  of 
them,  probably,  exist  now,  if  any  ever  existed,  unless  "La 
Melindrosa "  (The  Prude)  may  have  been  one  of  them. 
But  he  avows  very  honestly  that  he  regards  rules  of  all 
kinds  only  as  obstacles  to  his  success.  "  When  I  am 
going  to  write  a  play,"  he  says,  "  I  lock  up  all  precepts, 
and  cast  Terence  and  Flautus  out  of  my  study,  lest  they 
should  cry  out  against  me,  as  truth  is  wont  to  do  even 
from  such  dumb  volumes ;  for  I  write  according  to  the  art 
invented  by  those  who  sought  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, whom  it  is  but  just  to  humour  in  their  folly,  since  it 
is  they  who  pay  for  it"* 

The  extent  to  which,  following  this  principle.  Lope 
sacrificed  dramatic  probabilities  and  possibilities,  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  a  decent  morality,  can  be  properly 
understood  only  by  reading  a  large  number  of  his  plays. 
But  a  few  instances  will  partially  illustrate  it  In  his 
"  First  King  of  Castile,"  the  events  fill  thirty-six  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  Gypsy  is  introduced 
four  hundred  years  before  Gypsies  were  known  in  Europe.  * 
The  whole  romantic  story  of  the  Seven  Infantes  of  Lara  is 
put  into  the  play  of  "  Mudarra."  *  In  "  Spotless  Purity," 
Job,  David,  Jeremiah,  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca  figure  together ;  •  and  in  "  The  Birth 
of  Christ"  we  have,  for  the  two  extremes,  the  creation  of  the 

*  This  division  can  be  traced  back  **  Teatro  Hespaiiol,"  for  the  difficult7 

to  a  play  of  Frandsoo  de  Avendafio,  of  finding  even  these  six. 

1653.    L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  1830,  *  Arte  Nuevo  de  Hacer  Comedias, 

Tom.  I.  Parte  I.  p.  182.  Obras,  Tom.  IV.  p.  406. 

■  "  Except  six,"  says  Lope,  at  the  *  "  El   Primer  Key  de  Castilla," 

end  of  his  "  Arte  Nuevo,"  "  all  my  Comedias,    Tom.    X Vll.,    Madrid, 

four  hundred  and  eighty-three  plays  1621,  ff.  114,  etc. 

have  offended  gravely  against  the  rules  '  '*  El  Bastardo  Mudaira,"  Come- 

[el  arte]."    See  Montiano  y  Luyando,  dias,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaxa£tom,  1641. 

**  Discurso  sobre  las  Tragedias  £s*  '  *'  La  Limpieza  no  Manchada," 

panolas,"  (Madrid,  1750,  12mo.,  p.  Comedia8,Tom.  XIX.,  Madrid,  1623. 
47,)  and  Huerta,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
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world  and  the  Nativity.'  So  much  for  history.  Geo- 
graphy is  treated  no  better,  when  Constantinople  is  declared 
to  be  four  thousand  leagues  from  Madrid,  ^  and  Spaniards 
are  made  to  disembark  from  a  ship  in  Hungary.  *  And 
as  to  morals,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  Lope  reconciled 
his  opinions  to  his  practice.  In  the  Preface  to  the  twen- 
tieth volume  of  his  Theatre,  he  declares,  in  reference  to 
his  own  "Wise  Vengeance,**  that  "its  title  is  absurd, 
because  all  revenge  is  unwise  and  unlawful ;"  and  yet  it 
seems  as  if  one  half  of  his  plays  go  to  justify  it  It  is 
made  a  merit  in  San  Isidro,  tliat  he  stole  his  master^s  ' 
grain  to  give  it  to  the  starving  birds.  *®  The  prayers  of 
Nicolas  de  Tolentino  are  accounted  sufficient  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  kinsman  who,  after  a  dissolute  life,  had  died  in 
an  act  of  mortal  sin ;  ^^  and  the  cruel  and  atrocious  con- 
quest of  Arauco  is  claimed  as  an  honour  to  a  noble  family 
and  a  grace  to  the  national  escutcheon.  ^' 

But  all  these  violations  of  the  truth  of  fact  and  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  Christian  morals,  of  lyhich  nobody  was 
more  aware  than  their  perpetrator,  were  overlooked  by 
Lope  himself,  and  by  his  audiences,  in  the  general  interest 


^  "  EI  Nadmiento  de  Christo,'* 
Comedias,  Tom.  XXIV. yjU  aupra. 

*  It  is  the  learned  Theodora,  a 
person  represented  as  capable  of  con- 
KNinding  the  knowing  professors 
brought  to  tiy  her,  who  declares  Con- 
stantmople  to  be  four  thousand  leagues 
from  Madrid.  La  Donzella  TecMor, 
end  of  Act  II. 

'  This  eztraordinaiy  disembarka- 
tion takes  place  in  the  '*  Animal  de 
Ungria**  (Comediasy  Tom.  IX.,  Bar- 
celona, 1618,  ff.  137,  133).  One  is 
naturally  reminded  of  Shakspeare's 
*' Winter's  Tale;'*  but  it  is  curious 
that  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  a  favourite 
minister  of  state  to  Louis  XIII.,  made 
precisely  the  same  mistake,  at  about 
the  same  timer,  to  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  then  (1619-21)  ambassador 
in  France.  But  Lope  certainly  knew 
better,  and  I  doubt  not  Shakspeare 
did,   however  ignorant   the    French 

VOL.  II. 


statesman  may  have  been.  Herbert's 
Life,  by  himself,  London,  1809,  8vo., 
p.  217. 

^<^  See  <<  San  Isidro  Labrador,''  in 
Comedias  Escogidas,  Tom.  XXVIII., 
Madrid,  1667,  f.  66. 

"  <<San  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,*' 
Comedias,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaragoza, 
1641,  f.  171. 

"  **  Arauco  Domado,"  Comedias, 
Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629.  After 
reading  such  absurdities,  we  wonder 
less  that  Cervantes,  even  though  he 
committed  not  a  few  like  them  him- 
self, should  make  the  puppet-show 
man  ezdium,  '*  Are  not  a  thousand 
plays  represented  now-a-days,  full  of 
a  thousand  improprieties  and  absurdi- 
ties, which  yet  run  their  course  suc- 
cessfully, and  are  heard,  not  only 
with  applause,  but  with  admiration  ?" 
D.  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  26. 
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of  the  plot.  A  dramatized  novel  was  the  form  he  chose 
to  give  to  his  plays,  and  he  succeeded  in  settling  it  as  the 
main  principle  of  the  Spanish  stage.  ^^  Tales/'  he  declares, 
^^  have  the  same  rules  with  dramas,  the  purpose  of  whose 
authors  is  to  content  and  please  the  public,  though  the 
rules  of  art  may  be  strangled  by  it*'  **  And  elsewhere, 
when  defending  his  opinions,  he  says :  "  Keep  the  expla- 
nation of  the  story  doubtful  till  the  last  scene ;  for,  as 
soon  as  the  public  know  how  it  will  end,  they  turn  their 
faces  to  the  door  and  their  backs  to  the  stage."  ^*  This 
had  never  been  said  before ;  and  though  some  traces  of 
intriguing  plots  are  to  be  found  from  the  time  of  Torres 
de  Naharro,  yet  nobody  ever  thought  of  relying  upon 
them,  in  this  way,  for  success,  till  Lope  had  set  the  ex- 
ample, which  his  school  have  so  faithfully  followed. 

Another  element  which  he  established  in  the  Spanish 
drama  was  the  comic  underplot  All  his  plays,  with  the 
signal  exception  of  the  "  Star  of  Seville,"  and  a  few  others 
of  less  note,  have  it ; — sometimes  in  a  pastoral  form,  but 
generally  as  a  simple  admixture  of  farce.  The  characters 
contained  in  this  portion  of  each  of  his  dramas  are  as  much 
standing  masks  as  those  .m  the  graver  portion,  and  were 
perfectly  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  gradosos  and 
grdciosas^  or  drolls,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the 
vegete^  or  a  little,  old,  testy  esquire,  who  is  always  boasting 
of  his  descent,  and  is  often  employed  in  teasing  the  gra- 
cioso.  In  most  cases  they  constitute  a  parody  on  the 
dialogue  and  adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  as 
Sancho  is  partly  a  parody  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  the  servants  of  the  respective  parties ;— the 
men  being    good-humoured    cowards  and  gluttons,   the 

^  *'  Tienen  Us  novelas  los  mismos  *^  Arte  Nuevo,  Obras,  Tom.  IV. 

preceptos  aue  las  comedias,  cuyo  fin  p.  412.    From  an  autograph  MS.  of 

es  haber  aado  su  autor  contento  y  Lope,  still  extant,  it  appears  that  he 

gusto  al  oueblo,  aunque  se  ahorque  el  sometimes  wrote  out  his  plays  first  in 

arte."    Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  VlII.  the  form  of  peguMos  novdaa.    Sema- 

p.  70.  nario  Pintoresco,  1889,  p.  19. 
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women  mischievous  and  coquettish,  and  both  full  of  wit, 
malice,  and  an  affected  simplicity.  Slight  traces  of  such 
characters  are  to  be  foimd  on  the  Spanish  stage  as  far 
back  as  the  servants  in  the  "  Serafina  **  of  Torres  Naharro ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  the  hoho^  or  fool,  figures 
freely  in  the  farces  of  Lope  de  Bueda,  as  the  simpU  had 
done  before  in  those  of  Enzina.  But  the  variously  witty 
graciosOf  the  full-blown  parody  of  the  heroic  characters  of 
the  play,  the  dramatic  picarOy  is  the  work  of  Lope  de 
Vega.  He  first  introduced  it  into  the  **  Francesilla,** 
where  the  oldest  of  the  tribe,  imder  the  name  of  Tristan, 
was  represented  by  Bios,  a  famous  actor  of  his  time,  and 
produced  a  great  effect;^* — an  event  which.  Lope  tells 
us,  in  the  Dedication  of  the  drama  itself,  in  1620,  to  his 
friend  Montalvan,  occurred  before  that  friend  was  born, 
and  therefore  before  the  year  1602. 

From  this  time  the  gradoso  is  found  in  nearly  all  of 
his  plays,  and  in  nearly  every  other  play  produced  on  the 
Spanish  stage,  from  which  it  passed,  first  to  the  French, 
and  then  to  all  the  other  theatres  of  modern  times.  Ex- 
cellent specimens  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  sacristan  of 
the  "  Captives  of  Algiers,"  in  the  servants  of  the  "  Saint 
John's  Eve,"  and  in  the  servants  of  the  "  Ugly  Beauty ;" 
in  all  which,  as  well  as  in  many  more,  ^q  gradoso  is  skilfriUy 


**  See  the  DedicatioQ  of  the  '*  Fran-  Trumpet ;  as  Moli^  called  his  Sga- 
cesilla"  to  Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan,  narelle.  The  simpUy  who,  as  I  have 
in  Comedias,  Tom.  XIII.,  Madrid,  said,  can  be  traced  back  to  Enzina, 
1620,  where  we  have  the  following  and  who  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  with 
words :  **  And  note  in  passing  that  the  hobo,  is  mentioned  as  very  sue- 
this  is  the  fint  play  in  which  was  in-  cessful,  in  1596,  by  Lopez  Pinciano, 
troduced  the  character  of  the  jester,  who,  in  his  *'  Philosofta  Antigua  Po- 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated  4tica,"  (1596,  p.  402,)  says,  '^  They 
since.  Bios,  unique  in  all  parts,  are  characters  that  commonly  amuse 
played  it,  and  is  worthy  of  this  record,  more  than  any  other  that  appear  in  the 
I  pray  you  to  read  it  as  a  new  thing ;  plays."  The  gradoso  of  Lope  was, 
for  wnen  I  wrote  it,  you  were  not  like  the  rest  of  his  theatre,  rounded 
bom."  The  gradoso  was  generally  on  what  existed  before  his  time ;  only 
distinguished  by  his  name  on  the  the  character  itself  was  further  de- 
Spanish  stage,  as  he  was  afterwards  veloped,  and  received  a  new  name, 
on  the  French  stage.  Thus,  Calde-  D.  Quixote,  Clemencin,  Parte  II.  cap. 
ron  often  calls  hxs  gradoso  Clarin,  or  3»  note. 

Q  2 
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turned  to  account,  by  being  made  partly  to  ridicule  the 
heroic  extravagances  and  rhodomontade  of  the  leading 
personages,  and  partly  to  shield  the  author  himself  from 
rebuke  by  good-humouredly  confessing  for  him  that  he 
was  quite  aware  he  deserved  it  Of  such  we  may  say,  as 
Don  Quixote  did,  when  speaking  of  the  whole  class  to  the 
Bachelor  Samson  Carrasco,  that  they  are  the  shrewdest 
fellows  in  their  respective  plays.  But  of  others,  whose 
ill-advised  wit  is  inopportunely  thrust,  with  their  foolscaps 
and  bawbles,  into  tiie  gravest  and  most  tragic  scenes  of 
plays  like  "  Marriage  in  Death,"  we  can  only  avow,  that, 
though  they  were  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  age, 
nothing  in  any  age  can  suffice  for  their  justificatiofa. 

The  last  among  the  circumstances  which  should  not 
be  overlooked,  when  considering  the  means  of  Lope's 
great  success,  is  his  poetical  style,  the  metres  he  adopted, 
and  especially  the  use  he  made  of  the  elder  poetry  of  his 
country.  In  all  these  respects  he  is  to  be  praised ;  always 
excepting  the  occasions  when,  to  obtain  universal  applause, 
he  permitted  himself  the  use  of  that  obscure  and  affected 
style  which  the  courtly  part  of  his  audience  demanded, 
and  which  he  himself  elsewhere  condemned  and  ridi- 
culed." 

No  doubt,  indeed,  much  of  his  power  over  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  his  time  is  to  be  sought  in  the  charm  that 
belonged  to  his  versification ;  not  unfrequently  careless, 
but  almost  always  fresh,  flowing,  and  effective.  Its  variety, 
too,  was  remarkable.  No  metre  of  which  the  language 
was  susceptible  escaped  him.     The  Italian  octave  stanzas 


M  The  si>ecimens  of  his  bad  taste  241) ;  and  in  other  places.    Bat  in 

in  this  particular  occur  but  too  fre-  opposition  to  all  this,  see  his  deliberate 

Quently  ;  o^  g.  in  *<  £1  Cuerdo  en  su  condemnation   of   such    euphuistical 

Casa"  (Comedias,  Tom.  VI.,  Madrid,  follies  in  his  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  IV. 

1615,  ff.  105,  etc.);  in  the  **  Ni2Ui  pp.  459-482;  and  the  jests  at  their  ex- 

de  Plata  "  (Comedias,  Tom.  IX.,  Bar-  pense  in  his  '*  Amistad  y  Obligacion," 

oelona,  1618,  ff.  126.  etc.)  ;  in  the  and  his  *' Melindres  de  Belisa"  (Co- 

*'Cautivos  de    Argel"   (Comedias,  medias,  Tom.  IX.,  Barcelona,  1618). 
Tom.   XXV.,   Zaragoia,    1647,    p. 
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are  frequent ;  the  terza  rima^  though  more  sparingly  used, 
occurs  often ;  and  hardly  a  play  is  without  one  or  more 
sonnets.  *  All  this  was  to  please  the  more  fashionable  and 
cultivated  among  his  audience,  who  had  long  been  ena- 
moured of  whatever  was  Italian ;  and  though  some  of  it 
was  unhappy  enough,  like  sonnets  with  echoes,  ^^  it  was  all 
fluent  and  aJl  successful. 

Still,  as  far  as  his  verse  was  concerned, — besides  the 
aUvaSj  or  masses  of  irregular  lines,  the  quintUlaSj  or  five- 
line  stanzas,  and  the  lirciSj  or  six-line, — ^he  relied,  above 
everything  else^  upon  the  old  national  ballad-measure ; — 
both  the  proper  romance^  with  asonantes^  and  the  redon- 
dillOf  with  rhymes  between  the  first  and  fourth  lines  and 
between  the  second  and  third.  In  this  he  was  unquestion- 
ably right  The  earliest  attempts  at  dramatic  represen- 
tation in  Spain  had  been  somewhat  lyrical  in  their  tone, 
and  the  more  artificial  forms  of  verse,  therefore,  especially 
those  with  short  lines  interposed  at  regular  intervals,  had 
been  used  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  by  Torres  Naharro,  and 
by  others ;  though,  latterly,  in  these,  as  in  many  respects, 
much  confusion  had  been  introduced  into  Spanish  dra- 
matic poetry*  But  Lope,  making  his  drama  more  narra- 
tive than  it  had  been  before,  settled  it  at  once  and  finally 
on  the  true  national  narrative  measure.  He  went  farther. 
He  introduced  into  it  much  old  ballad-poetry,  and  many 
separate  ballads  of  his  own  composition.  Thus,  in 
*^  The  Sun  Delayed,''  the  Master  of  Santiago,  who  has 
lost  his  way,  stops  and  sings  a  ballad  ;  ^^  and  in     his 

^'  Sonnets  fleem  to  have  been  a  sort  1621,  f.  244).  The  sonnet  in  ridicule 

of  choice  monels  thrown  in  to  please  of  sonnets,  in  the  **  Nifia  de  Plata," 

the  o?er-refined  portion  of  the  au-  (Comedias,  Tom.    IX.,    Barcelona, 

dience.     In  general,  onlfr  one  or  two  1618,  f.  124,)  is  witty,  and  has  been 

occur  in  a  play  ;  but  in  the  **  Discreta  imitated  in  French  and  in  English. 

Vengama^*  (Comedias,  Itom.  XX.,  ^  "  £1   Sol    Parado,"    Comedias, 

Madrid,  1629)  there  are  five.   In  the  Tom.  XVII.,  Madrid,  1621,  pp.  218, 

'*  Palados  de  Galiana'*  (Comedias,  219.     It  reminds  one  of  the  much 

Tom.  XXIII.,  Madrid,  1638^  f.  256)  more  beautiful  gemma  of  the  Marquis 

there  is  a  foolish  sonnet  with  ^hoes,  of  Santillana,  beginning  <'  Moza  tan 

and  anoAer  in  the  *'  Historia  lie  To-  formosa,"  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  389. 
bias**  (Comedias,  Tom.  XV.,  Madrid, 
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^*  Poverty  no  Disgrace,"  he  has  inserted  a  beautilul  one, 

beginning, 

O  noble  Spanish  cavalier, 

You  hasten  to  the  fight ; 
The  trumpet  rings  upon  your  ear, 

And  Victory  chums  her  right  ^ 

Probably,  however,  he  produced  a  still  greater  effect 
when  he  brought  in  passages,  not  of  his  own,  but  of  old 
and  well-known  ballads,  or  allusions  to  them.  Of  these 
his  plays  are  full.  For  instance,  his  ^^  Sun  Delayed,"  and 
his  "  Envy  of  Nobility,"  are  all-redolent  of  the  Morisco 
ballads,  that  were  so  much  admired  in  his  time ;  the  first 
taking  those  that  relate  to  the  loves  of  Gazul  and  Zayda,  *^ 
and  the  last  those  from  the  "  Civil  Wars  of  Granada," 
about  the  wild  feuds  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages.  *' 
Hardly  less  marked  is  the  use  he  makes  of  the  old  ballads 
on  Roderic,  in  his  "  Last  Goth ;"  *■  of  those  concerning 
the  Infantes  of  Lara,  in  his  several  plays  relating  to  their 
tragical  story ;  *'  and  of  those  about  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
in  ^* Marriage  and  Death.""  Occasionally,  the  effect  of 
their  introduction  must  have  been  very  great.  Thus, 
when,  in  his  drama  of  **  Santa  Ffe/'  crowded  with  the 
achievements  of  Hernando  del  Fulgar,  Garcilasso  de  la 


^  *<  Pobresa  no  es  Vilezft,"  Come-  Godo/'  Comedias,  Tom.  XXV.,  Zare- 

dias,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629,  f.  goza,  1647. 

61 .  »  Compare  "  El  Bastardo  Mudarra" 

'*'  He  has  even  ventured  to  take  (Comedias,  Tom.  XXIV..  Zaragoza, 

the  beautiful  and  familiar  ballad,  <<  Sale  1641,  ff.  75,  76)  with  the  baliads. 

la  Estrclla  de  Venus," — which  is  in  "  Ruy    Velasquez    de    Lara,"    and 

the  Romancero  General,  the  <<  Guerras  <*  Llegados  son  los  Infantes ;"  and,  in 

de  Granada,*'  and  many  other  places,  the  same  play,  the  dialogue  between 

— and  work  it  up  into  a  difuoffue.  Mudarra  and  his   mother,   (f.  8S,) 

'<El  Sol  Parade,'*  Comedias,  Tom.  with   the    ballad,    <' Sentados  i,  un 

XVII.,  Madrid,  1621,  ff.  228,  224.  ajedrez." 

'*  In  the  same  way  he  seizes  upon  *^  "  El  Casamiento  en  la  Muerte,*' 

the  old  ballad,  *'Reduan  bien  se  te  (Comedia8,Tom.I.,  Valladolid,  1604, 

acuerda,**  and  uses  it  in  the  ''  Embidia  ff.  198,  etc.,)  in  which  the  following 

de    la    Nobleza,'*   Comedias,    Tom.  well-known    old    ballads  are  freely 

XXIII.,  Madrid,  1638,  f.  192.  used,  viz. :— "  O  Belermal   O   Be- 

**  For  example,  the  ballad  in  the  lerma!**   <*No  tiene  heredero  algu- 

Romanccro  of  1555,  beffinnioff  "  Des-  no ;"  **  Al  pie  de  un  tiimulo  negro  ;** 

pues  nue  el  Rey  Rodrigo Z*^  at  the  "  BaSiando  cst^  las  prisiones  f  and 

end  of  Jornada  II.,  in  **  El  Ultimo  others. 
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Vega,  and  whatever  was  most  glorious  and  picturesque  in 
the  siege  of  Granada,  one  of  his  personages  breaks  out 
with  a  variation  of  the  familiar  and  grand  old  ballad, — 

Now  Santa  ¥6  is  circled  round 

With  canvas  walls  so  fair, 
And  tents  that  cover  all  the  ground 

With  silks  and  velvets  rare, — ^ 

it  must  have  stirred  his  audience  as  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

Indeed,  in  all  respects,  Lope  well  understood  how  to 
win  the  general  favour,  and  how  to  build  up  and  strengthen 
his  fortunate  position  as  the  leading  dramatic  poet  of  his 
time.  The  ancient  foundations  of  the  theatre,  as  far  as 
any  existed  when  he  appeared,  were  little  disturbed  by 
him.  He  carried  on  the  drama,  he  says,  as  he  found  it ; 
not  venturing  to  observe  the  rules  of  art,  because,  if  he  had 
done  so,  the  public  never  would  have  listened  to  him.  *^ 
The  elements  that  were  floating  about,  crude  and  unset- 
tled, he  used  freely ;  but  only  so  far  as  they  suited  his 
general  purpose.  The  division  into  three  acts,  known  so 
little,  that  he  attributed  it  to  V irues,  though  it  was  made 
much  earlier ;  the  ballad-measure,  which  had  been  timidly 
used  by  Tarrega  and  two  or  three  others,  but  relied  upon  by 
nobody ;  the  intriguing  story,  and  the  amusing  underplot, 
of  which  the  slight  traces  that  existed  in  Torres  Naharro 
had  been  long  forgotten, — all  these  he  seized  with  the 
instinct  of  genius,  and  formed  from  them,  and  from  the 

'^  It  is  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  into  a  town,  that  still  ezbts,  within 

*'  Cruerras  Civiles  de  Granada ;"  but  whose  walls  were  signed  both  the 

Lope  has  given  it,  with  a  slight  change  commission  of  Columbus  to  seek  the 

in  the  phraseology,  as  follows : —  New  World,  and  the  capitulation  of 

c«»da  e^  sancta  Fi  Granada.    The  imitation  of  this  Ullad 

OonmoehoUeB^oenoando;  bv  Lope  IS  m  his  '<  Cerco  de  Santa 

YairededormoehaiHendu  Fig  "  Comedias,  Tom.  L,  Valladolid, 

De  terdopelo  y  danuMO.  1604   f  6Q 

It  occurs  in  many  collections  of  bal-  **  He  says  this   apfjarently  as  a 

hidsy  and  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  kind  of  apology  to  foreigners,  in  the 

a  sort  of  village  of  rich  tents  was  Preface  to  the    '*  Peregrino  en  su 

established  near  Granada,  which,  after  Patria,"  1603,  where  he  gives  a  list 

an  accidental  conflagration,  was  turned  of  his  plays  to  that  date. 
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abundant  and  rich  inventions  of  his  own  overflowing  fancy, 
a  drama  which,  as  a  whole,  was  unlike  anything  that  had 
preceded  it^  and  yet  was  so  truly  national,  and  rested  so 
faithfully  on  tradition,  that  it  was  never  afterwards  dis- 
turbed, till  the  whole  literature,  of  which  it  was  so  brilliant 
a  part,  was  swept  away  with  it 

Lope  de  Vega's  immediate  success,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  in  proportion  to  his  rare  powers  and  favourable  oppor- 
tunities. For  a  long  time,  nobody  else  was  willingly  heard 
on  the  stage ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  forty  or  fifty 
years  that  he  wrote  for  it,  he  stood  quite  unapproached  in 
general  popularity.  His  unnumbered  plays  and  farces,  in 
all  the  forms  that  were  demanded  by  the  fashions  of  the 
age,  or  permitted  by  religious  authority,  filled  the  theatres 
both  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces ;  and  so  extraordi- 
nary was  the  impulse  he  gave  to  dramatic  representations, 
that,  though  there  were  only  two  companies  of  strolling 
players  at  Madrid  when  he  began,  there  were,  about  the 
period  of  his  death,  no  less  than  forty,  comprehending 
nearly  a  thousand  persons." 

Abroad,  too,  his  fame  was  hardly  less  remarkable.  In 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  his  dramas  were  performed  in 
their  original  language ;  in  France  and  Itdy,  his  name 
was  announced  in  order  to  fill  the  theatres  when  no  play  of 
his  was  to  be  performed ;  *  and  once,  even,  and  probably 
oftener,  one  of  his  dramas  was  represented  in  the  seraglio 
at  Constantinople.  *•  But  perhaps  neither  all  this  popularity, 
nor  yet  the  crowds  that  followed  him  in  the  streets  and 
gathered  in  the  balconies  to  watch  him  as  he  passed  along,  * 
nor  the  name  of  Lope,  that  was  given  to  whatever  was 

^  See  the  curious  facts  collected  on  *  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  VIII.  pp. 

this  subject  in  Pellicer's  note  to  Don  94-96,  and   Pellicer's  note  to  Don 

Quixote,  ed.  1798,  Parte  II.,  Tom.  I.  Quixote,  Parte  I.,  Tom.  III.  p.  93. 

pp.  109-111.  ^  This    is    said    in    a    discourse 

*  Thb  is  stated  by  the  well-known  preacfa)ed  over  bis  mortal  remains  in 

Italian   poet   Marim,  in  his  EnlogT  St  Sebastian's,  at  his  funeral.     Obras 

on  Lope,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XXI.  Sueltas,  Tom.  XIX.  p.  829. 
p.  19. 
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esteemed  singularly  good  in  its  kind,  '^  is  so  striking  a 
proof  of  his  dramatic  success,  as  the  fact,  so  often  com- 
plained of  by  himself  and  his  friends,  that  multitudes  of 
his  plays  were  fraudulently  noted  down  as  they  were  acted, 
and  then  printed  for  profit  throughout  Spain ;  and  that 
multitudes  of  other  plays  appeared  under  his  name,  and 
were  represented  all  over  the  provinces,  that  he  had  never 
even  heard  of  till  they  were  published  and  performed. " 

A  large  income  naturally  followed  such  popularity,  for 
his  plays  were  liberally  paid  for  by  the  actors ;  '*  and  he 
had  patrons  of  a  munificence  unknown  in  our  days,  and 
always  undesirable.  ^  But  he  was  thriftless  and  wastefiil ; 
exceedingly  charitable ;  and,  in  hospitality  to  his  friends, 
prodigal.  He  was,  therefore,  almost  always  embarrassed. 
At  the  end  of  his  '^  Jerusalem,"  printed  as  early  as  1609, 
he  complains  of  the  pressure  of  his  domestic  afiairs ;  ^  and 
in  his  old  age  he  addressed  some  verses,  in  the  nature 
of  a  petition,  to  the  still  more  thriftless  Philip  the  Fourth, 
asking  the  means  of  living  for  himself  and  his  daughter.  ^ 
Aft;er  his  death,  his  poverty  was  fiilly  admitted  by  his 

n  «Frey   Lope    Felix  de  Yen,  that  seems    to    have    been   always 

whose  name  has  become  uniyersauj  troubling  him. 
a  proverb  for  whatever  is  good,"  says         "*  Montalvan  sets  the  price  of  each 

Quevedo,inhisAprobacionto"Tom^  phiyat  five  hmidred  reals,  and  says 

de  Burguillos."    (Obras  Sueltas  de  that  in  this  way  Lope  received,  during 

Lope,   Tom.   XIX.   p.  xix.)      <<It  his    life,    eighty    thousand    ducats, 

became  a  common  proverb  to  praise  a  Obras,  Tom.  Xa.  p.  47. 
ffood  thine  by  calhng  it  a  lifpe;  so         **  The     Duke    of    Sessa    alone, 

that  jewels,  diamonds,  pictures,  etc.,  besides  many  other  benefections,  gave 

were  raised  into  esteem  by  odling  Lope,  at  different  times,  twenty-four 

them  his,"  sblyb  Montalvan.     (Obrss  thousand  ducats,  and  a  sinecure  of 

Sueltas,  Tom.  AX.  p.  53.)   Cervantes  three  hundred  more  per  annum.     Ut 

intimates  the  same  thine  in  his  eti-  svqpra. 
tremet,  '*  La  Guarda  Cuidadosa."  "*  Libra  XX.,  last  three  stanzas. 

"  His  complaints  on  the  subject         m  ((j  have  a  daughter,  and  am 

begin  as  early  as  1603,  before  he  nad  old,*' he  says.    <<  The  Muses  give  me 

published  any  of  his  plays  himself,  honour,  but  not  income,"  etc.  (Obras, 

(Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  V.  p.  xvii.,)  Tom.XVIL  p.401.)    From  his  will, 

and  are  renewed  in  the  "EglogalL  an  abstract  of  which  maybe  found 

Claudio,"  (tb.,  Tom.  IX.  p.  369,)  in  the  Semanario  Pintoresco,   1839, 

printed  after  his  death;  besides  which,  p.  19,  it  appears  that  Philip  IV. 

they  occur  in  the  Prefaces  to  his  promised  an  office  to  the  person  who 

Comedias,   (Tom.   IX.,   XL,  XV.,  should  marry  this^ daughter,  and  failed 

XXL,  and  elsewhere,)  as  a  matter  to  keep  his  word. 
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executor;  and  yet,  considering  the  relative  value  of 
money,  no  poet,  perhaps,  ever  received  so  large  a  compen- 
sation for  his  works. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  no  other  poet 
ever  wrote  so  much  with  popular  effect.  For,  if  we  begin 
with  his  dramatic  compositions,  which  are  the  best  of  his 
efforts,  and  go  down  to  lus  epics,  which,  on  the  whole,  are 
the  worst,  '^  we  shall  find  the  amount  of  what  was  received 
with  &vour,  as  it  came  firom  the  press,  quite  unparalleled. 
And  when  to  this  we  are  compelled  to  add  his  own  assu- 
rance, just  before  his  death,  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
works  still  remained  in  manuscript,  ^  we  pause  in  astonish- 
ment, and,  before  we  are  able  to  believe  the  account, 
demand  some  explanation  that  will  make  it  credible ;  an 
explanation  which  is  the  more  important,  because  it  is  the 
key  to  much  of  his  'personal  character,  as  well  as  of  his 
poetical  success.  And  it  is  this.  No  poet  of  any  consi- 
derable reputation  ever  had  a  geniiis  so  nearly  related  to 
that  of  an  improvisator,  or  ever  indulged  his  genius  so 
freely  in  the  spirit  of  improvisation.  This  talent  has 
always  existed  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe ;  and 
in  Spain  has,  firom  tiie  first,  produced,  in  different  ways, 
the  most  extraordinary  results.  We  owe  to  it  the  inven- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  old  ballads,  which  were  origi- 
nally improvisated  and  then  preserved  by  tradition ;  and 
we  owe  to  it  the  seffuidiHas,  the  boleros^  and  all  the  other 
forms  of  popular  poetry  that  still  exist  in  Spain,  and  are 

"^  Like  some  other  distin^ruished  tuma ;"  but  Lope  himself  declares  it 
authors,  however,  he  was  indmed  to  distinctly  in  the  **  Egloga  &  Claadio," 
undervalue  what  he  did  most  happily,  where  he  says,  '*  The  printed  part  of 
and  to  prefer  what  is  least  worthy  of  my  writings,  though  too  much,  is 
preference.  Thus,  in  the  Preface  to  sinall,  compared  with  what  remains 
nis  Comedias,  (Vol.  XV.,  Madrid,  unpublishea."  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom. 
1621,)  he  shows  that  he  preferred  his  IX.  p>  369.)  Indeed,  we  know  we 
longer  poems  to  his  plays,  which  he  have  hardly  a  fourth  part  of  his  full- 
says  he  nolds  but '*  as  the  wild-flowers  lenffth  plays;  only  twelve  autos  out 
of  his  field,  that  grow  up  without  care  of  four  hundred ;  only  twenty  or  thirty 
or  culture."  entremeses  out  of  the  **  infinite  num- 

"  This  might  be  inferred  from  the  ber*'  ascribed  to  him. 
account  in  l^ntal van's  ^^  Fama  Pds- 
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daily  poured  forth  by  the  fervent  imaginations  of  the  uncul- 
tivated  classes  of  die  people,  and  sung  to  the  national 
music,  that  sometimes  seems  to  fill  the  air  by  night  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  does  by  day. 

In  the  time  of  Lope  de  V^a  the  passion  for  such 
improvisation  had  risen  higher  than  it  ever  rose  before, 
if  it  had  not  spread  out  more  widely.  Actors  were  ex- 
pected sometimes  to  improvisate  on  themes  given  to  them 
by  the  audience. ''  Extemporaneous  dramas,  with  all  the 
varieties  of  verse  demanded  by  a  taste  formed  in  the 
theatres,  were  not  of  rare  occurrence.  Philip  the  Fourth, 
Lope's  patron,  had  such  performed  in  his  presence,  and 
bore  a  part  in  them  himself.  *^  And  the  famous  Count  de 
Lemos,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom  Cervantes  was 
indebted  for  so  much  kindness,  kept,  as  an  apanage  to  his 
viceroyalty,  a  poetical  court,  of  which  the  two  Argensolas 
were  the  chief  ornaments,  and  in  which  extemporaneous 
plays  were  acted  with  brilliant  success.  ** 

Lope  de  Vega's  talent  was  undoubtedly  of  near  kindred 
to  this  genius  of  improvisation,  and  produced  its  extra- 
ordinary results  by  a  similar  process,  and  in  the  same 
spirit.  He  dictated  verse,  we  are  told,  with  ease,  more 
rapidly  than  an  amanuensis  could  take  it  down;^  and 
wrote  out  an  entire  play  in  two  days,  which  could  with 
difficulty  be  transcribed  by  a  copyist  in  the  same  time. 
He  was  not  absolutely  an  improvisator,  for  his  education 
and  position  naturally  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  written 
composition,  but  he  was  continually  on  the  borders  of 
whatever  belongs  to  an  improvisator's  peculiar  province; 


*  Biflbe  y  Vidul,  "  Tratado  de  Co-  Tom.  I.  pp.  89-91,)  in  which  there 

medias,"  (1618,  f.  102,)  speaks  of  is  a  curious  narrative  by  Diego,  Duke 

the  ^*  glosses  which  the  actors  make  of  Estrada,  gpiving  an  account  of  one 

extempore  upon  lines  given  to  them  of  these  entertainments,  (a  burlesque 

on  the  stage. '  play  on  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 

^  Viardot,  fitudes  sur  la  Litt^rature  JSurydice,)  performed  before  the  vice- 
en  Espaffne,  Paris,  1835, 8vo.,  p.  339.  roy  and  his  court. 

**  Pellicer,  Biblioteca  de  Traduc-  **  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  XX.   pp. 

tores  Espanolcs,  (Madrid,  1778, 4to.,  51,  52. 
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he  was  continually  showing,  in  his  merits  and  defects,  in 
his  ease,  grace,  and  sudden  resource,  in  his  wildness  and 
extravagance,  in  the  happiness  of  his  versification  and  the 
prodigal  abundance  of  his  imagery,  that  a  very  little  more 
freedom,  a  very  little  more  indulgence  given  to  his  feelings 
and  his  fancy,  would  have  made  him  at  once  and  entirely, 
not  only  an  improvisator,  but  the  most  remarkable  one 
that  ever  lived. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


QusYSDo. — His  Life,  Publtc  Sebyicb,  and  PEBSxcmoirs. — His  Wobks, 

PuBIilBHSD       AHD       UlTPUBLISHBD. — Hl8       PorTBT. — TbE        BaCHIIJ:.BB 

Fbakcibco  db  la  Tobbe. — Hi8  Pbosb  W0BK8,  Rbligious  anp 
Didactic. — His  Paul  the  Shabfbb,  Pbose  Satibes,  abd  Visiohs. — 
His  Chabactbb. 

Francisco  Gomez  de  Quevedo  y  VaLEOAS,  the  contem- 
porary of  both  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes,  was  born  at 
Madrid,  in  1580.^  His  family  came  from  that  moun- 
tainous region  at  the  north-west,  to  which,  like  other 
Spaniards,  he  was  well  pleased  to  trace  his  origin ; '  but 
his  father  held  an  office  of  some  dignity  at  the  court  of 
Philip  the  Second,  which  led  to  his  residence  in  the 
capital  at  the  period  of  his  son's  birth — a  circumstance 
which  was  no  doubt  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
young  man's  talents.  But,  whatever  were  his  opportu- 
nities, we  know  that,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old, 
he  was  graduated  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Alcal^ 
where  he  not  only  made  himself  master  of  such  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages  as  would  be  most  useful  to 
him,  but  extended  his  studies  into  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
mathematics,  medicine,  politics,  and  other  still  more  various 

'  A  difiuse  life  of  Quevedo  was         *  In   his    *'  Grandes    Anales    de 

Fnblished  at  Madrid  in  1663,  by  Don  Quince  Dias,"  speaking  of  the  power- 

ablo  Antonio  de  Tarsia,  a  Neapo-  ful  President  Acevedo,  he  says,  "  I 

litan,  and  is  inserted  in  the  tenth  was    unwelcome    to    him,    because, 

volume  of  the  best  edition  of  Que-  coming  myself  from  the  mountains,  I 

vedo's  Works, — ^that  of  Sancha,  Ma-  never  flattered  the  ambition  he  had 

drid,    1791-94,    11    Tom.,   8vo.    A  to  make  himself  out  to  be  above  men 

shorter,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  more  to  whom  we,  in   our  own  homes, 

satisfactory,  life  of  him  is  to  be  found  acknowledge  no  superiorB."    Obras, 

in  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  Tom.  XI.  p.  63.  , 
pp.  137-154. 
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branches  of  knowledge,  showing  that  he  was  thus  early  pos- 
sessed with  the  ambition  of  becoming  a  universal  scholar. 
His  accumulations,  in  fact,  were  vast,  as  the  learning  scat- 
tered through  his  works  plainly  proves,  and  bear  witness, 
not  less  to  his  extreme  industiy  than  to  his  extraordinary 
natural  endowments. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid  he  seems  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated both  with  the  distinguished  scholars  and  with  the 
fashionable  cavaliers  of  the  time;  and  an  adventure,  in 
which  as  a  man  of  honour  he  found  himself  accidentally 
involved,  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  his  better  aspira- 
tions. A  woman  of  respectable  appearance,  while  at  her 
devotions  in  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  Madrid,  during 
Holy  Week,  was  grossly  insulted  in  his  presence.  He 
defended  her,  though  both  parties  were  quite  unknown  to 
him.  A  duel  followed  on  the  spot ;  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
it  was  found  he  had  killed  a  person  of  rank.  He  fled,  of 
course,  and,  taking  refuge  in  Sicily,  was  invited  to  the 
splendid  court  then  held  there  by  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 
viceroy  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  was  soon  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  important  affairs  of  state — sometimes,  as  we  are 
told  by  his  nephew,  in  such  as  required  personal  courage 
and  involved  danger  to  his  life. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna's  administra- 
tion of  Sicily,  Quevedo  was  sent,  in  1615,  to  Madrid,  as 
a  sort  of  plenipotentiary  to  confirm  to  the  crown  all  past 
grants  of  revenue  from  the  island,  and  to  offer  still  further 
subsidies.  So  welcome  a  messenger  was  not  ungraciously 
received.  His  former  offence  was  overlooked ;  a  pension 
of  four  hundred  ducats  was  given  him ;  and  he  returned, 
in  great  honour,  to  the  Duke,  his  patron,  who  was  already 
transferred  to  the  more  important  and  agreeable  vice- 
royalty  of  Naples. 

Quevedo  now  became  minister  of  finance  at  Naples,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  place  so  skilfully  and  honestly, 
that,  without   increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people,  he 
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added  to  the  revenues  of  the  state.  An  important  negotia- 
tion with  Rome  was  also  intrusted  to  his  management ; 
and  in  1617  he  was  again  in  Madrid,  and  stood  before 
the  king  with  such  favour,  that  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Order  of  Santiago.  On  his  return  to  Naples,  or,  at 
least,  during  the  nine  years  he  was  absent  from  Spain,  he 
made  treaties  with  Venice  and  Savoy,  as  well  as  with  the 
Pope,  and  was  almost  constantly  occupied  in  difficult  and 
delicate  affairs  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna. 

But  in  1620  all  this  was  changed.  The  Duke  fell 
from  power,  and  those  who  had  been  his  ministers  shared 
his  fate.  Quevedo  was  exiled  to  his  patrimonial  estate 
of  Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  where  he  endured  an  imprison- 
ment or  detention  of  three  years  and  a  half,  and  then 
was  released  without  trial  and  without  having  had  any 
definite  offence  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was,  however, 
cured  of  all  desire  for  public  honours  or  royal  favour.  He 
refused  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  of  am- 
bassador to  Genoa,  both  of  which  were  offered  him,  ac- 
cepting the  merely  titular  rank  of  Secretary  to  the  king. 
He,  in  fact,  was  now  determined  to  give  himself  to  letters ; 
and  did  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1634,  he  was  married ;  but  his  wife  soon  died,  and 
left  him  to  contend  alone  with  the  troubles  of  life  that  still 
pursued  him.  In  1639,  some  satirical  verses  were  placed 
under  the  king's  napkin  at  dinner-time ;  and,  without  pro- 
per inquiry,  they  were  attributed  to  Quevedo.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  seized,  late  at  night,  with  great  sud- 
denness and  secrecy,  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medina- 
CoBli,  and  thrown  into  rigorous  confinement  in  the  royal 
convent  of  San  Mircos  de  Leon.  There,  in  a  damp  and 
unwholesome  cell,  his  health  was  soon  broken  down  by  dis- 
eases from  which  he  never  recovered ;  and  the  little  that  re- 
mained to  him  of  his  property  was  wasted  away  till  he  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  charity  for  support    With  all  these 
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cruelties  the  unprincipled  fiivourite  of  the  time,  the  Count 
Duke  OlivareSy  seems  to  have  been  connected ;  and  the 
anger  they  naturally  excited  in  the  mind  of  Quevedo  may 
well  account  for  two  papers  against  that  minister  which 
have  generally  been  attributed  to  him,  and  which  are  full  of 
personal  severity  and  bitterness. '  A  heart-rending  letter, 
too,  which,  when  he  had  been  nearly  two  years  in  prison, 
he  wrote  to  Olivares,  should  be  taken  into  the  account, 
in  which  he  in  vain  appeals  to  his  persecutor's  sense  of 
justice,  telling  him  in  his  despair,  *^  No  clemency  can  add 
many  years  to  my  life ;  no  rigour  can  take  many  away.  **  * 
At  last,  the  hour  of  the  favourite's  disgrace  arrived ;  and, 
amidst  the  jubilee  of  Madrid,  he  was  driven  into  exile. 
The  release  of  Quevedo  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
since  it  was  already  admitted  that  another  had  written  the 
verses*  for  which  he  had  been  punished  by  above  four 
years  of  the  most  unjust  suffering. 

But  justice  came  too  late.  Quevedo  remained,  indeed, 
a  little  time  at  Madrid,  among  his  friends,  endeavouring 
to  recover  some  of  his  lost  property ;  but  failing  in  this, 
and  unable  to  subsist  in  the  capital,  he  retired  to  the 
mountains  from  which  his  race  had  descended.  His  infir- 
mities, however,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went ;  his 
spirits  sunk  under  his  trials  and  sorrows ;  and  he  died, 
wearied  out  with  life,  in  1645.  • 

Quevedo  sought  success,  as  a  man  of  letters,  in  a  great 


*  The  first  is  the  very  curious  paper  of  his  mode  of  life  during  his  confine- 
entitled  **  Caida  de  su  Prinuiza  y  ment,  shows  that  he  was  extremely 
Muerto  del  Conde  Duque  de  Oh*  industrious.  Indeed,  industry  was 
vares/*  in  the  Seminario  Erudito  his  main  resource  a  large  part  of  the 
(Madrid,  1787,  4to.,  Tom.  III.)  ;  time  he  was  in  San  Mircos  de  Leon, 
and  the  other  is  **  Memorial  de  Don  Seminario  Erudito,  Tom.  I.  p.  65. 
F.  Quevedo  contra  el  Conde  Duque  *  Sedano,  Pamaso  EspaSm,  Tom. 
de  Oil  vires,"  in  the  same  collection,  IV.  p.  xxxi. 

Tom.  XV.  *  His  nephew,  in  a  Pre&ce  to  the 

*  Thu  letter,  often  reprinted,  is  in  second  volume  of  his  uncle's  Poems, 
Mayaiu  y  Siscar,  '*  Cartas  Morales,*'  (published  at  Madrid,  1670,  4tD.,) 
etc.,  Valencia,  1773,  ISmo.,  Tom.  I.  says  that  Quevedo  died  of  two  impos* 
|k  151.  Another  letter  to  his  friend  thumea  on  his  chest,  which  were 
Adan  de  la  P^urra,  giving  an  account  formed  duriog  his  bst  inprisonment. 
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number  of  departments, — from  theology  and  metaphysics 
down  to  stories  of  vulgar  life  and  Gypsy  ballads.  But 
many  of  his  manuscripts  were  taken  from  him  when  his 
papers  were  twice  seized  by  the  government,  and  many 
others  seem  to  have  been  accidentally  lost  in  the  course 
of  a  life  frill  of  change  and  adventure.  In  consequence  of 
this,  his  friend  Antonio  de  Tarsia  tells  us  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  works  could  not  be  published ;  and  we  know 
that  many  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  own  handwriting, 
both  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid  and  in  other  col- 
lections, public  and  private. ''  Those  already  printed  fill 
eleven  considerable  volumes,  eight  of  prose  and  three  of 
poetry ;  leaving  us  probably  little  to  regret  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  rest,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  loss  of  his 
dramas,  of  which  two  are  said  to  have  been  represented 
with  applause  at  Madrid,  during  his  lifetime.  ^ 

Of  his  poetry,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  himself  published 
nothing  with  his  name,  except  such  as  occurs  in  his  poor 
translations  from  Epictetus  and  Phocylides ;  but  in  the 
tasteftd  and  curious  collection  of  his  friend  Pedro  de  Es- 
pinosa,  called  "Flowers  of  Illustrious  Poets,"  printed  when 
Quevedo  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  a  few  of  his 
minor  poems  are  to  be  found.  This  was,  probably,  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  taken  together,  these  few  poems  announce  much 
of  his  ftiture  poetical  character,  and  that  two  or  three 
of  them,  like  the  one  beginning, 

A  wight  of  might 

Is  Don  Money,  the  knight,' 


'  Obnis,  Tom.  X.  p.  46,  and  N.  treated  him  so  cruelly,  a  play  called 

Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  463.  "Quien  mas  miente,  medra  mas," — 

A  considerable  amount  of  his  miscel-  He  thai  lies  most,  wiU  rise  m<w/,~for 

laneous  works  may  be  found  in  the  the  gorgeous  cntertMnment  that  pro- 

Seminario  Erudito,   Tom.  I.,   III.,  digJ  mmister  gave  to  Philip  IV.  on 

VI.,  and  XV.  St.  John's  eve,  1631.  See  the  account 

'  Besides    these    dramas,    whose  of  it  in  the  notice  of  Lope  de  Vega, 

names  are  unknown  to  us,  he  wrote,  ante,  p.  172,  and  past,  p.  301,  note  21. 

in  conjunction  with  Ant  Hurtado  de  •  PodenwoeairmUexo 

Mendoza,  and  at  the  command  of  the  ^  Do"  Dinero,  etc. 

Count  Duke  Olivares,  who  afterwards  is  in  Pedro   Espinosa,    **Flore8  de 

VOL.  11.  R 
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are  among  his  happy  efforts.  But  though  he  himself  pub- 
lished scarcely  any  of  them,  the  amount  of  his  verses 
found  after  his  death  is  represented  to  have  been  very 
great ;  much  greater,  we  are  assured,  than  could  be  dis- 
covered among  his  papers  a  few  years  later,  " — probably 
because,  just  before  he  died,  "  he  denounced,**  as  we  are 
told,  "  all  his  works  to  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  order  that  the  parts  less  becoming  a  modest  re- 
serve might  be  reduced,  as  they  werCy  to  just  measure  by 
serious  and  prudent  reflection."  " 

Such  of  his  poetry  as  was  easily  found  was,  however, 
published ; — the  first  part  by  his  friend  Gonzalez  de  Salas, 
in  1648,  and  the  rest,  in  a  most  careless  and  crude  man- 
ner, by  his  nephew,  Pedro  Alderete,  in  1670,  under  the 
conceited  title  of  "  The  Spanish  Parnassus,  divided  into 
its  Two  Summits,  with  the  Nine  Castilian  Muses.*'  The 
collection  itself  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  why  the  particular  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed  were  assigned  rather  to  the  protection  of  one 
Muse  than  of  another.  In  general  they  are  short  Son- 
nets and  ballads  are  far  more  numerous  than  anything 
else ;  though  cancionesj  ^des,  elegies,  epistles,  satires  of  all 
kinds,  idyls,  quintiUcLSj  and  redondillds  are  in  great  abund- 
ance. There  are,  besides,  four  entremeses  of  little  value, 
and  the  firagment  of  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Orlando 
Furioso,  intended  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Berni,  but  run- 
ning too  much  into  caricature. 

The  longest  of  the  nine  divisions  is  that  which  passes 
under  the  name  and  authority  of  Thalia,  the  goddess  who 


Poetas  Ilustres,"  Madrid,  1605,  4to.,  the  first  part  of  Queredo's  Poems, 

f.  18.  1648. 

^^  "  Not  the  twentieth  part  was  "  Preface  to  Tom.  VII.  of  Obras. 

saved  of  the  yerses  which  many  per-  His  reouest  on  his  death-bed,  that 

sons  knew  to  have  been  extant  at  the  nearly  all  his  works,  printed  or  mana- 

time  of  his  death,  and  which,  during  script,  might  be  suppressed,  is  trium- 

our  constant  intercourse,  I  had  count-  phantly  recorded  in  the  Index  Expur- 

less  times  held  in  my  hands,"  says  gatorius  of  1667,  p.  425. 
Gonzalez  de  Salas,  in  the  Preface  to 
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presided  over  rustic  wit,  as  well  as  over  comedy.  Indeed, 
the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  whole  collection 
are  a  broad,  grotesque  humour,  and  a  satire  sometimes 
marked  with  imitations  of  the  ancients,  especially  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  but  oftener  overrun  with  puns,  and 
crowded  with  conceits  and  allusions,  not  easily  understood 
at  the  time  they  first  appeared,  and  now  quite  unintelli- 
gible. ^*  His  burlesque  sonnets,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
poems  of  that  class,  are  the  best  in  the  language,  and  have 
a  bitterness  rarely  found  in  -company  with  so  much  wit. 
Some  of  his  lighter  ballads,  too,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
very  first  rank,  and  fifteen  that  he  wrote  in  the  wild  dialect 
of  the  Gypsies  have  been  ever  since  the  delight  of  the 
lower  classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  are  still,  or  were 
lately,  to  be  heard,  among  their  other  popular  poetry,  sung 
to  the  guitars  of  the  peasants  and  the  soldiery  throughout 
Spain. "  In  regular  satire  he  has  generally  followed  the 
path  trodden  by  Juvenal;  and,  in  the  instances  of  his 
complaint  *^  Against  the  existing  Manners  of  the  Casti- 
lians,**  and  "  The  Dangers  of  Marriage,*'  has  proved  him- 
self a  bold  and  successful  disciple.**  Some  of  his 
amatory  poems,  and  some  of  those  on  religious  subjects, 
especially  when  they  are  in  a  melancholy  tone,  are  fall  of 
beauty  and  tenderness ;  *•  and  once  or  twice,  when  most 
didactic,  he  is  no  less  powerfiil  than  grave  and  lofty.  " 


'•  "  Los  equfvocos  y  las  alusiones  (Tom.  VIII.  p.  187,)  and  "  Dijo  i  la 

suyas/'  says  his  editor,  in  1648,  '*  son  rana  el  mosquito,"  Tom.  VII.  p.  514. 

tan  frequentes  y  multiplicados,  aque-  ^*  Obras,  Tom.  VII.  pp.  192-200, 

llos  y  estas,  ansf  en  un  solo  rerso  y  and  VIII.  pp.  633-550.     The  last  is 

aun  en  una  palabra,  que  cs  bien  in-  somewhat  coarse,  though  not  so  bad 

falible  que  mucho  niimero  sin  adver-  as  its  model  in  this  respect, 

tirse   se  haya  de  perder."     Obras,  ^  See  the  cancion  (Tom.  VII.  p. 

Tom.  VII.,  Elogios,  etc.  323)  beginning,  "  Pues  quita  al  ano 

"  They  are  at  the  end   of   the  Primavera  el  ceiio ;"  also  some  of  the 

seventh  volume  of  the  Obras,  and  also  poems  in  the  *'  Erato"  to  the  ladv  he 

in  Hidalgo,  <<  Romances  deGermania"  calls  Fili,  who  seems  to  have  been 

(Madrid,  1779,  12mo.,  pp.  226-295).  more  loved  by  him  than  any  other. 

Of  the  lighter  ballads  m  good  Cas-  "  Particularly  in  "  The  Dream," 

tiiian,   we    may    notice,    especially,  (Tom.   IX.    p.    296,J    and    in  the 

"  Padre  Adan,   no  lloreis    duelos,"  "  Hymn  to  the  Stars,'^  p.  838. 

R    2 
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His  chief  fault — besides  the  indecency  of  some  of  his 
poetry,  and  the  obscurity  and  extravagance  that  pervade 
yet  more  of  it — is  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  that  are 
low  and  essentially  unpoetical.  This,*  as  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  was  the  result  partly  of  haste  and  carelessness, 
and  partly  of  a  false  theory.  He  sought  for  strength,  and 
he  became  affected  and  rude.  But  we  should  not  judge 
him  too  severely.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  with  extra- 
ordinary facility,  but  refused  to  print;  professing  his 
intention  to  correct  and  prepare  his  poems  for  the  press 
when  he  should  have  more  leisure  and  a  less  anxious  mind. 
That  time,  however,  never  came.  We  should,  therefore, 
rather  wonder  that  we  find  in  his  works  so  many  passages  of 
the  purest  and  most  brilliant  wit  and  poetry,  than  complain 
that  they  are  scattei'ed  through  so  very  large  a  mass  of 
what  is  idle,  unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

Once,  and  once  only,  Quevedo  published  a  small  volume 
of  poetry,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  his  own,  though 
not  originally  appearing  as  such.  The  occasion  was 
worthy  of  his  genius,  and  his  success  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  For  some  time,  Spanish  literature  had  been 
overrun  with  a  species  of  affectation  resembling  the  euphu- 
ism that  prevailed  in  England  a  little  earlier.  It  passed 
under  the  name  oScvltumo^  or  the  polite  style;  and  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  its  more  distinguished  votaries,  we 
shall  have  occasion  fully  to  explain  its  characteristic  extra- 
vagances. At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  in  Que- 
vedo's  time,  this  fashionable  fanaticism  was  at  the  height  of 
its  folly ;  and  that,  perceiving  its  absurdity,  he  launched 
against  it  the  shafts  of  his  unsparing  ridicule,  in  several 
shorter  pieces  of  poetry,,  as  well  as  in  a  trifle  called  "  A 
Compass  for  the  Polite  to  steer  by,*'  and  in  a  prose  satire 
called  ^^  A  Catechism  of  Phrases  to  teach  Ladies  how  to 
talk  Latinized  Spanish."  ^^ 

"  There  are  aeveral  poems  about     etc.    The  <*  Aguja  de  Nayegar  Cul- 
cultismo,  Obnis,  Tom.  VIII.  pp.  82,      tos  "  is  in  Tom.  I.  p.  443 ;  and  imme- 
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But  finding  the  disease  deeply  fixed  in  the  national  taste, 
and  models  of  a  purer  style  of  poetry  wanting  to  resist  it, 
he  printed,  in  1631, — the  same  year  in  which,  for  the 
same  purpose,  he  published  a  collection  of  the  poetry  of 
Luis  de  Leon, — a  small  volume  which  he  announced  as 
"Poems  by  the  Bachiller  Francisco  de  la  Torre," — a 
person  of  whom  he  professed,  in  his  Preface,  to  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  had  accidentally  found  his  manu- 
scripts in  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  with  the  Approbation 
of  Alonso  de  ErciUa  attached  to  them ;  and  that  he  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  ancient  Spanish  poet  referred  to  by 
Boscan  nearly  a  hundred  years  before.  But  this  little 
volume  is  a  work  of  no  small  consequence.  It  contains 
sonnets,  odes,  cancioneSy  elegies,  and  eclc^ues ;  many  of 
them  written  with  antique  grace  and  simplicity,  and  aU  in 
a  style  of  thought  easy  and  natural,  and  in  a  versification 
of  great  exactness  and  harmony.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of 
the  best  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poems  'in  the  Spanish 
language.  '^ 

No  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  whispered,  either  at 
the  moment  of  their  first  publication,  or  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  that  these  poems  were  the  productions  of  any 
other  than  the  unknown  personage  whose  name  appeared 
on  their  title-page.  In  1753,  however,  a  second  edition 
of  them  was  published  by  Velazquez,  the  author  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry,**  claiming  them  to  be  entirely 
the  work  of  Quevedo;*' — a  claim  which  has  been  fire- 

diately  following  it  is  the  Catechism,  edition  of  Velazauez  (p.  17),  and  the 

whose  whimsical  title  I  have  abridged  truly  Horatian  oae  (p.  44)  beginning, 

somewhat  freely.  "  O  tres  y  quatro  voces  venturosa," 

^  Perhaps  diere  is   a   little   too  with  the  description  of  the  dawn  of 

much  of  the  imitation  of  Petrarch  and  day,  and  the  sonnet  to  Spring  (p.  12). 

of  the  Italians  in  the  poems  of  the  The  first  ecloffue,  too,  and  all  the 

Bachiller  de  la  Torre ;  but  they  are,  endechas,  which  are  in  the  most  flow- 

I  think,  not  only  graceful  and  beau-  ingAdonian  verse,  should  not  be  over- 

tiful,  but  generally  full  of  the  national  looked.   Sometimes  he  has  unrhymed 

tone,  and  of  a  tender  spirit,  connected  lyrics,  in  the  ancient  measures,  not 

with  a  sincere  love  of  nature  and  na-  always  successful,  but  seldom  without 

tund  scenery.    I  would  instance  the  beauty, 

ode,  <*  Alexis  que  contraria,"  in  the  ^  '*  Poesias  que  public<$  D.  Fran- 
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quently  noticed  since,  some  admitting  and  some  denying 
it,  but  none,  in  any  instance,  fairly  discussing  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  placed  by  Velazquez,  or  settling  their 
validity.  ^ 

The  question  certainly  is  among  the  more  curious  of 
those  that  involve  literary  authorship ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  an  absolute  decision.  The  argument,  that 
the  poems  thus  published  by  Quevedo  are  really  the  work 
of  an  unknown  Bachiller  de  la  Torre,  is  founded,  first,  on 
the  alleged  approbation  of  them  by  Ercilla,  *^  which, 
though  referred  to  by  Valdivielso,  as  well  as  by  Quevedo, 
has  never  been  printed ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  fact,  that, 
in  their  general  tone,  they  are  unlike  the  recognized  poetry 
of  Quevedo,  being  all  on  grave  subjects  and  in  a  severely 
simple  and  pure  style,  whereas  he  himself  not  unfirequently 
runs  into  the  affected  style  he  undoubtedly  intended  by 
this  work  to  counteract  and  condemn. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  pretended 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre  is  clearly  not  the  Bachiller  de  la 
Torre  referred  to  by  Boscan  and  Quevedo,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  whose  rude  verses 
are  found  in  the  old  Cancioneros  from   1511  to  1573;" 

CISCO ,  de  Quevedo  Villegas,  Cavallero  Espafiol ;"  Luzan,  in  his  **  Podtica ; '* 
del  Orden  de  Santiago,  Senor  de  la  ana  Bouterwek,  ii)  his  History.  Mar- 
Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  con  el  nombre  tinez  de  la  Rosa  and  Faber  seem  un- 
del  Bachiller  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  able  to  decide.  But  none  of  them 
Aiiadese  en  esta  segunda  cdicion  un  gives  any  reasons.  I  have  in  the  text, 
Discurso,  en  que  se  dcscubre  ser  el  and  in  the  subsequent  notes,  stated 
verdadero  autor  el  mismo  D.  Fran-  the  case  as  fully  as  seems  needful, 
Cisco  de  Quevedo,  por  D.  Luis  Joseph  and  have  no  doubt  that  Quevedo  was 
Velazquez,"  etc.     Madrid,  1753,  4to.  the  author,  or  that  he  knew  and  con- 

'^  Quintana  denies  it  in  the  Preface  cealcd  the  author, 

to  his  "  Poesfas  Castellanas,'*  (Ma-  ■*  We  know,  concerning  the  con- 

dnd,  1807, 12mo.,  Tom.  I.  p.  xxxix.)  elusion  of  Ercilla's  life,  only  that  he 

So  does  Fernandez  (or   Estala  for  diedas«arlyas  1595;  thirty-six  years 

him),  in  his  collection  of  **  Poesfas  before  the  publication  of  the  Bachelor, 

Castcllanas "  (Madrid,  1808,  l2mo.,  and  when  Quevedo  was  only  fifteen 

Tom.  ly.  p.  40) ;  and,  what  is  of  more  years  old. 

significance,   so  does   Wolf,   in  the  "  It  is  even  doubtful  who  this  Ba- 

Jahrbiicher    der    Literatur,    Wien,  chiller  de  la  Torre  of  Boscan  was. 

1835,  Tom.  LXIX.  p.  189.    On  the  Velazquez  (Pref.,  v.)  thinks  it  was 

other  side  are  Baena,  in  his  Life  of  probably  AJonso  de  la  Tome,  author 

Quevedo;  Sedano,  in  his  ^'Pamaso  of  the  "Vision  Dcleytablc,'*  (circa 
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that,  on  the  contrary,  the  forms  of  the  poems  published 
by  Quevedo,  their  tone,  their  thoughts,  their  imitations  of 
Petrarch  and  of  the  ancients,  their  versification,  and  their 
language, — except  a  few  antiquated  words  which  could 
easily  have  been  inserted, — all  belong  to  his  own  age  ;  that 
among  Quevedo's  recognized  poems  are  some,  at  least, 
which  prove  he  was  capable  of  writing  any  one  among 
those  attributed  to  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre ;  and  finally, 
that  the  name  of  the  Bachiller  Francisco  de  la  Torre  is 
merely  an  ingenious  disguise  of  his  own,  since  he  was 
himself  a  Bachelor  at  Alcald,  had  been  baptized  Francisco, 
and  was  the  owner  of  Torre  de  la  Abad,  in  which  he 
sometimes  resided,  and  which  was  twice  the  place  of  his 
exile.  ^ 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt,  a  mystery  about  the 
whole  matter,  which  will  probably  never  be  cleared  up ; 
and  we  can  now  come  to  only  one  of  two  conclusions : 
— either  that  the  poems  in  question  are  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  and  firiend  of  Quevedo,  whose  name  he 
knew  and  concealed ;  or  that  they  were  selected  by  himself 
out  of  the  great  mass  of  his  own  unpublished  manuscripts, 
choosing  such  as  would  be  least  likely  to  betray  their 
origin,  and  most  likely,  by  their  exact  finish  and  good 
taste,  to  rebuke  the  folly  of  the  affected  and  fashionable 
poetry  of  his  time.  But  whoever  may  be  their  author, 
one  thing  is  certain, — they  are  not  unworthy  the  genius 
of  any  poet  belonging  to  the  brilliant  age  in  which  they 
appeared.  ^ 

1465y)ofwhich  we  have  spoken,  Vol.  at  ff.  124-127,  etc.,  do  with  those 

I.  p.  S81 ;  and  Baena  (Hiios  de  Ma-  published  by  Quevedo. 

drid,  Tom.  IV.  p.  169)  thinks  it  may  **  He  was  exiled  there  in  1628,  for 

perhaps  have  been  Pedro  Diaz  de  la  six  months,  as  well  as  imprisoned 

Torre,  who  died  in  1504,  one  of  the  there  in  1620.  Obras,  Tom.  X.  p.  88. 

counsellors  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  **  It  is  among  the  suspicious  cir- 

But,  in  either  case,  the  name  does  not  cumstances    accompanying   the  first 

correspond   with  that  of  Quevedo's  publication  of  the   Bachiller  de    la 

Bachiller  Francisco  de  la  Torre  any  Torre's  works,  that  one  of  the  two 

better  thim  the  style,  thoughts,  and  persons  who  give  the  required  Apro-^ 


forms  of  the  few  poems  which  mav      baciones  is   Vander  Hammen,   who 
be  found  in  the  Candonero  of  1573,      played  the  sort  of  trick  upon  the  pub- 
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Quevedo's  principal  works,  however, — those  on  which 
his  reputation  mainly  rests,  both  at  home  and  abroad, — 
are  in  prose.  The  more  grave  will  hardly  come  under 
our  cognizance.  They  consist  of  a  treatise  on  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  including  an  essay  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul ;  a  treatise  addressed  to  Philip  the  Fourth, 
singularly  called  "God*s  Politics  and  Christ's  Govern- 
ment," in  which  he  endeavours  to  collect  a  complete  body 
of  political  philosophy  from  the  example  of  the  Saviour ; 
treatises  on  a  Holy  Life  and  on  the  Militant  Life  of  a 
Christian ;  and  biographies  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
Thomas  of  Villanueva.  These,  with  translations  of  Epic- 
tetus  and  the  false  Phocylides,  of  Anacreon,  of  Seneca 
"  De  Kemediis  utriusque  Fortunse,"  of  Plutarch's  "  Marcus 
Brutus,"  and  other  similar  works,  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  produced  by  his  sufferings,  and  to  have  constituted, 
the  occupation  of  his  weary  hours  during  his  different 
imprisonments.  As  their  titles  indicate,  they  belong  to 
theology  and  metaphysics  rather  than  to  elegant  literature. 
They,  however,  sometimes  show  the  spirit  and  the  style 
that  mark  his  serious  poetry ; — the  same  love  of  brilliancy, 
and  the  same  extravagance  and  hyperbole,  with  occasional 
didactic  passages  full  of  dignity  and  eloquence.  Their 
learning  is  generally  abundant,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
often  very  pedantic  and  cumbersome.  ** 

Not  so  his  prose  satires.  By  these  he  is  remembered 
and  will  always  be  remembered  throughout  the  world. 
The  longest  of  them,  called  "The  History  and  Life  of  the 
Great  Sharper,  Paul  of  Segovia,"  was  first  printed  in  1627. 

lie  of  which  Quevedo  is  accused ;  a  the  manuscript  or  the  Approbation  of 

vision  he  wrote  being,  to  this  daj,  Ercilla.    See,  for  Vander  Hammen, 

printed  as  Quevedo's  own,  in  Que-  post,  p.  254. 

vedo's  works.   The  other  person  who         ^  These  works,  chiefly  theological, 

gives  an  Aprobacion  to  the  Bachiller  metaphysical,  and  ascetic,  fill  more 

de  la  Torre  is  Valdivielso,  a  critic  of  than  six  of  the  eleven  octavo  volumes 

the  seventeenth  century,  whose  name  that  constitute  Quevedo's  works   in 

often  occurs  in  this  wa^ ;  whose  au-  the  edition  of  1791-94,  and  belong  to 

thority  on  such  points  is  small ;  and  the  class  of  didactic  prose, 
who  does  not  say  that  he  ever  $(tw 
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It  belongs  to  the  style  of  iSction  invented  by  Mendoza,  in 
his  ^*  Lazarillo,"  and  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of  its 
class;  showing,  notwithstanding  the  evident  haste  and 
t^relessness  with  which  it  was  written,  more  talent  and 
spirit  than  any  of  them,  except  its  prototype.  Like  the 
rest,  it  sets  forth  the  life  of  an  adventurer,  cowardly,  inso- 
lent, and  fiill  of  resources,  who  begins  in  the  lowest  and 
most  infamous  ranks  of  society,  but,  unlike  most  others  of 
his  class,  never  fairly  rises  above  his  original  condition ; 
for  all  his  ingenuity,  wit,  and  spirit  only  enable  him  to 
stru^le  up,  as  it  were  by  accident,  to  some  brilliant 
success,  from  which  he  is  immediately  precipitated  by  the 
discovery  of  his  true  character.  Parts  of  it  are  very 
coarse.  Once  or  twice  it  becomes — at  least  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Bomish  Church — ^blasphemous.  And 
almost  always  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  caricature,  overrun 
with  conceits,  puns,  and  a  reckless,  fierce  humour.  But 
everywhere  it  teems  with  wit  and  the  most  cruel  sarcasm 
against  all  orders  and  conditions  of  society.  Some  of  its 
love  adventures  are  excellent.  Many  of  the  disasters  it 
records  are  extremely  ludicrous.  But  there  is  nothing 
genial  in  it;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  even  its 
scenes  of  frolic  and  riot  at  the  University,  or  those  among 
the  gay  rogues  of  the  capital  or  the  gayer  vagabonds  of  a 
strolling  company  of  actors,  with  anything  like  real  satis- 
faction. It  is  a  satire  too  hard,  coarse,  and  unrelenting 
to  be  amusing.  *^ 

■•  Watt,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  art.  as  early  as  1667.    Many  other  ver- 

QuevedOy   cites  an  edition  of  '^El  sions   have   been  made  since; — the 

Gran  Tacafio/*  at  Zaragoza,  1626  ;  last  known  to  me  being  one  of  Paris, 

but  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  else-  1843,  8vo.,  by  A.  Germond  de  La- 

where.     I  know  of  none  earlier  than  vi^e.     His  translation  is  made  with 

that  of  1627.     Since  that  time,  it  has  spirit ;  but,  besides  that  he  has  thrust 

appeared  in  the  original  in  a  great  into  it  passages  from  other  works  of 

number  of  editions,  both  at  home  and  Qaevedo,  and  a  story  by  Salas  Barba- 

abroad.  Into  Italian  it  was  translated  dillo,   he  has  made  a  multitude  of 

bv  P.  Franco,  as  early  as  1634 ;  into  pretty  additions,  alterations,  and  omis- 

French  by  Grenest,  the  well-known  sions ;  some  desirable,  perhaps,  from 

translator  of  that  period,  as  early  as  the  indecency  of  the  original,  others 

1644;  and  into  English, anonymously,  not ;  and  winds  off  the  whole  with  a 
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Thisy  too,  is  the  character  of  most  of  his  other  prose 
8atu*es,  which  were  chiefly  written,  or  at  least  published, 
nearly  at  the  same  period  of  his  life ;- — the  interval  between 
his  two  great  imprisonments,  when  the  first  had  roused  up 
all  his  indignation  against  a  condition  of  society  which 
could  permit  such  intolerable  injustice  as  he  had  sufiered, 
and  before  the  crushing  severity  of  the  last  had  broken 
down  alike  his  health  and  his  courage.  Among  them  are 
the  treatise  "  On  All  Things  and  Many  More,** — ^an  attack 
on  pretension  and  cant;  "The  Tale  of  Tales,"  which  is 
in  ridicule  of  the  too  frequent  use  of  proverbs;  and 
"Time's  Proclamation,"  which  is  apparently  directed 
against  whatever  came  uppermost  in  its  author's  thoughts 
when  he  was  writing  it  These,  however,  with  several 
more  of  the  same  sort,  may  be  passed  over  to  speak  of  a 
few  better  known  and  of  more  importance. " 

The  first  is  called  the  "  Letters  of  the  ELnight  of  the 
Forceps,"  and  consists  of  two-and-twenty  notes  of  a  miser 
to  his  lady-love,  refusing  all  her  applications  and  hints 
for  money,  or  for  amusements  that  involve  the  slightest 
expense.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  dexterity,  or  the 
ingenuity  and  wit  that  seem  anxious  to  defend  and  vindi- 
cate the  mean  vice,  which,  after  all,  they  are  only  making 
so  much  the  more  ridiculous  and  odious. '® 

The  next  is  called  "  Fortune  no  Fool,  and  the  Hour 
of  All ;" — a  long  apologue,  in  which  Jupiter,  surrounded 
by  the  deities  of  Heaven,  calls  Fortune  to  account  for  her 

conclusion  of  his  own,  which  savours  the  edition  of  his  Works,  Madrid, 

of  the  sentimental  and  extravagant  1791,  8 vo. 

school  of  Victor  Hugo.    There  is,  ■■  The '' Cartas  del  Cavallero  de  la 

also,  a  translation  of  it  into  English,  Tenaza  "  were  first  printed,  I  believe, 

in  a  collection  of  some  of  Quevedo's  in  1635  ;  and  there  is  a  very  eooa 

works,  printed  at  Edinburgh,   in  3  translation  of  them  in  Band  I.  of  the 

vols.,  8vo.,   1798  ;    and  a  German  Magazin  of  Bertnch,  an  active  man  of 

translation  in  Bertuch's  Ma^^azin  der  letters,  the  friend  of  Musaus,Wieland, 

Spanischen    und  Portug.   Litteratur,  and  Goethe,  who,  by  translations  and 

(Dessau,  1781,  8vo.,  Band  II.)     But  in  other  ways,  did  much,   between 

neither  of  them  is  to  be  commended  1769  and  1790,  to  promote  a  love  for 

for  its  fidelity.  Spanish  literature  in  Germany. 
«^  They  arc  in  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of 
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gross  injustice  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  and,  having 
received  from  her  a  defence  no  less  spirited  than  amusing, 
determines  to  try  the  experiment,  for  a  single  hour,  of 
apportioning  to  every  human  being  exactly  what  he 
deserves.  The  substance  of  the  fiction,  therefore,  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  scenes  of  intolerable  confusion  which  this 
single  hour  brings  into  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  turning  a 
physician  instantly  into  an  executioner ;  marrying  a  match- 
maker to  the  ugly  phantom  she  was  endeavouring  to  pass 
off  upon  another ;  and,  in  the  larger  concerns  of  nations, 
like  France  and  Muscovy,  introducing  such  violence  and 
uproar,  that,  at  last,  by  the  decision  of  Jupiter  and  with 
the  consent  of  all,  the  empire  of  Fortune  is  restored,  and 
things  are  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  always  had  done. 
Many  parts  of  it  are  written  in  the  gayest  spirit,  and  show 
a  great  happiness  of  invention ;  but,  from  the  absence  of 
much  of  Quevedo's  accustomed  bitterness,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that,  though  it  was  not  printed  till  several  years 
after  his  death,  it  was  probably  written  before  either  of  his 
imprisonments.  ^ 

But  what  is  wanting  of  severity  in  this  whimsical  fiction 
is  fully  made  up  in  his  Visions,  six  or  seven  in  number, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  published  separately 
soon  after  his  first  persecution,  and  all  of  them  in  1635.** 

"  I  know  of  no  edition  of  *' La  Barcelona  in  1635,  entitled '^Juguetes 

Fortuna  con  Seso  "  earlier  than  one  I  de  la  Fortuna."  They  were  translated 

possess,   printed  at  Zaragoza,  1650,  into  French  bv  Genest,  and  printed  in 

12mo. ;   and  as  N.  Antonio  declares  1641.     Into  English  thev  were  very 

this  satire  to  have  been  a  posthumous  freely  rendered  by  Sir  Uoger  L'Es- 

work,  I  suppose  there  b  none  older.  trange,  and  published  in  1668  with 

It  is  there  said  to  be  translated  from  such  success,  that  the  tenth  edition  of 

the  Latin  of  Rifroscrancot  Yiveque  them  was  printed  at  London  in  1708, 

Vasgel  Duacense ;  an  imperfect  ana-  8vo.,  and  I  believe  there  was  yet  one 

gram  of  Quevedo*s  own  name,  Fran-  more.    This  is  the  basis  of  the  trans- 

Cisco  Quevedo  Villegas.  lations  of  the  Visions  found  in  Que- 

"  One  of  these  Suefias  is  dated  as  vedo*s  Works,  Edinburgh,  1798,  Vol. 

early  as  1608 — ^the  "  ^ihurdas  de  Plu-  I.,  and  in  Roscoe's  Novelists,  1832, 

ton  ;"  but  none,  I  think,  was  printed  Vol.  II.      All  the  translations  I  have 

earlier  than  1627  ;  and  all  the  six  that  seen  are  bad.     The  best  is  that  of 

are  certainly  by  Quevedo  were  first  L*Estrange,    or   at  least    the    most 

printed  toother  in  a  small  collection  spirited  ;  but  still  L'Estrange  is  not 

of  his  satirical  works  that  appeared  at  always  faithful   when  he  knew  the 
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Nothing  can  well  be  more  free  and  miscellaneous  than 
their  subjects  and  contents.  One,  called  "  El  Alguazil 
alguazilado/'  or  The  Catchpole  Caught,  is  a  satire  on  the 
inferior  officers  of  justice,  one  of  whom  being  possessed, 
the  demon  complains  bitterly  of  his  disgrace  in  being  sent 
to  inhabit  the  body  of  a  creature  so  infamous.  Another, 
called  "  Visita  de  los  Chistes,*'  A  Visit  in  Jest,  is  a  visit 
to  the  empire  of  Death,  who  comes  sweeping  in  surrounded 
by  physicians^  surgeons,  and  especially  a  great  crowd  of 
idle  talkers  and  slanderers,  and  leads  them  all  to  a  sight 
of  the  infernal  regions,  with  which  Quevedo  at  once 
declares  he  is  already  familiar,  in  the  crimes  and  follies  to 
which  he  has  long  been  accustomed  on  earth.  But  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  his  free  and  bold  manner  will  pro- 
bably be  obtained  from  the  opening  of  his  "  Dream  of 
Skulls,"  or  "Dream  of  the  Judgment,"  than  from  any 
enumeration  of  the  subjects  and  contents  of  his  Visions ; 
especially  since,  in  this  instance,  it  is  a  specimen  of  that 
mixture  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  in  which  he  so 
much  delighted. 

"  Methought  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  a  fair  youth  borne  with 
prodigious  speed  through  the  heavens,  who  gave  a  blast  to 
his  trumpet  so  violent,  that  the  radiant  beauty  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  in  part  disfigured  by  it  But  &e  sound  was 
of  such  power,  that  it  found  obedience  in  marble  and 
hearing  among  the  dead;  for  the  whole  earth  began 
straightway  to  move,  and  to  give  free  permission  to  the 
bones  it  contained  to  come  forth  in  search  of  each  other. 
And  thereupon  I  presently  saw  those  who  had  been  soldiers 
and  captains  start  fiercely  from  their  graves,  thinking  it  a 
signal  for  battle ;  and  misers  coming  forth,  full  of  anxiety 
and  alarm,  dreading  some  onslaught;    while  those  who 

meaning,  and  he  is  sometimes  unfaith-  and  the  frequent  accommodations  he 

ful  from  ignorance.   Indeed,  the  great  hazarded  of  its  jests  to  the  scandal  and 

popularity  of  his  translations  was  pro-  taste  of  his  times  hj  allusions  entirely 

iMbly  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  English  and  local, 
additions  he  boldly  made  to  his  text, 
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were  given  to  vanity  and  feasting  thought,  from  the  shrill- 
ness of  the  sound,  that  it  was  a  call  to  the  dance  or  the 
chace.  At  least,  so  I  interpreted  the  looks  of  each  of 
them,  as  they  started  forth ;  nor  did  I  see  one,  to  whose 
ears  the  sound  of  that  trumpet  came,  who  understood  it  to 
be  what  if  really  was.  Soon,  however,  I  noted  the  way  in 
which  certain  souls  fled  from  their  former  bodies ;  some 
with  loathing,  and  others  with  fear.  In  one  an  arm  was 
missing,  in  another  an  eye;  and  while  I  was  moved  to 
laughter  as  I  saw  the  varieties  of  their  appearance,  I  was 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  wise  providence  which  prevented 
any  one  of  them,  all  shuffled  together  as  they  were,  from 
putting  on  the  legs  or  other  limbs  of  his  neighbours.  In 
one  grave-yard  alone  I  thought  that  there  was  some 
changing  of  heads,  and  I  saw  a  notary  whose  soul  did  not 
quite  suit  him,  and  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  by  declar- 
ing it  to  be  none  of  his. 

"  But  when  it  was  fairly  understood  of  all  that  this  was 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  it  was  worth  seeing  how  the  volup- 
tuous tried  to  avoid  having  their  eyes  found  for  them,  that 
they  need  not  bring  into  court  witnesses  against  them- 
selves,— how  the  malicious  tried  to  avoid  their  own 
tongues,  and  how  robbers  and  assassins  seemed  willing  to 
wear  out  their  feet  in  running  away  from  their  hands. 
And  turning  partly  round,  I  saw  one  miser  asking 
another  (who,  having  been  embalmed  and  his  bowels  left 
at  a  distance,  was  waiting  silently  till  they  should  arrive) 
whether,  because  the  dead  were  to  rise  f^at  day,  certain 
money-bags  of  his  must  also  rise.  I  should  have  laughed 
heartily  at  this,  if  I  had  not,  on  the  other  side,  pitied  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  great  rout  of  notaries  rushed  by, 
flying  from  their  own  ears,  in  order  to  avoid  hearing  what 
awaited  them,  though  none  succeeded  in  escaping,  except 
those  who  in  this  world  had  lost  their  ears  as  thieves, 
which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  justice,  was  by  no  means 
the  majority.     But  what  I  most  wondered  at  was,  to  see 
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the  bodies  of  two  or  three  shopkeepers,  that  had  put  on 
their  souls  wrong  side  out,  and  crowded  all  five  of  their 
senses  under  the  nails  of  their  right  hands." 

The  "  Casa  de  los  Locos  de  Amor/*  the  Lovers'  Mad- 
house,— which  is  placed  among  Quevedo's  Visions,  though 
it  is  the  work  of  his  friend  Lorenzo  Yander  Hammen,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated, — lacks,  no  doubt,  the  freedom  and 
force  which  characterize  the  Vision  of  the  Judgment.'* 
But  this  is  a  remark  that  can  by  no  means  be  extended  to 
the  Vision  of  "  Las  Zahurdas  de  Pluton,'*  Pluto's  Pigsties, 
which  is  a  show  of  what  may  be  called  the  rabble  of  Pan- 
demonium; "El  Mundo  por  de  Dentro,"  The  World 
Inside  Out;  and  "El  Entremetido,  la  Duefia,  y  el 
Soplon,"  The  Busy-body,  the  Duenna,  and  the  Informer ; 
— all  of  which  are  fiill  of  the  most  truculent  sarcasm,  reck- 
lessly cast  about,  by  one  to  whom  the  world  had  not  been 
a  friend,  nor  the  world's  law. 

In  these  Visions,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  that  Quevedo 
wrote,  much  is  to  be  found  that  indicates  a  bold,  original,  and 
independent  spirit  His  age  and  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  he  was  placed  have,  however,  left  their  traces  both  on 
his  poetry  and  on  his  prose.  Thus,  his  long  residence  in 
Italy  is  seen  in  his  frequent  imitations  of  the  Italian  poets, 
and  once,  at  least,  in  the  composition  of  an  original  Italian 
sonnet ;  •' — his  cruel  sufferings  during  his  different  perse- 
cutions are  apparent  in  the  bitterness  of  his  invectives 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  one  of  his  Visions,  dated 
from  his  prison,  against  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  order  of  society ; — while  the  influence  of  the  false  taste 
of  his  times,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  he  manfully 
resisted,  is  yet  no  less  apparent  in  others,  and  persecutes 

'^  The  six  unquestioned  Suenos  are  Spanish  author  of  Flemish  descent, 

in  Tom.  I.  of  the  Madrid  edition  of  toid  kirn  that  he  wrote  it  himself,  we 

Quevedo,  1791.     The  "  Casa  de  los  are  bound  to  take  it  from  the  proper 

Locos  de  Amor  "  is  in  Tom.  II. ;  and  list  of  Quevedo*s  works, 

as  N.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  I.  462,  "  Obras,  Tom.  VII.  p.  289. 
and  II.  10)  says  Yander  Hammen,  a 
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him  with  a  perpetual  desire  to  be  brilliant,  to  say  something 
quaint  or  startling,  and  to  be  pointed  and  epigrammatic. 
But  over  these,  and  over  all  his  other  defects,  his  genius 
from  time  to  time  rises,  and  reveals  itself  with  great  power. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  that  sure  perception  of  the  ridiculous 
which  leads  Cervantes,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  the  exact 
measure  of  satirical  retribution ;  but  he  perceives  quickly 
and  strongly ;  and  though  he  often  errs,  from  the  exagge- 
ration and  coarseness  to  which  he  so  much  tended,  yet, 
even  in  the  passages  where  these  faults  most  occur,  we 
often  find  touches  of  a  solemn  and  tender  beauty,  that 
show  he  had  higher  powers  and  better  qualities  than  his 
extraordinary  wit,  and  add  to  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
though  without  reconciling  us  to  the  broad  and  gross  farce 
that  is  too  often  mingled  with  his  satire. " 


**  A  yiolent  attack  was  made  on 
Quevedo,  ten  yean  before  his  death, 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  El  Tribunal  de 
la  Justa  Venganza,"  printed  at  Valen- 
cia, 1635, 12mo.,  m).  294,  and  said  to 
be  written  by  the  Xiicenciado  Amaldo 
Franco-Furt ;  probably  a  pseudonyme. 
It  is  thrown  wto  the  form  of  a  trial, 
before  regular  judges,  of  the  satirical 
works  of  Quevedo  then  published ; 
and,  except  when  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  author  prevail  over  his 
judgment,  is  not  more  severe  than 
Qucvedo's  licence  merited.  No  ho- 
nour, however,  is  done  to  his  genius 
or  his  wit ;  and  personal  malice  seems 
apparent  in  many  parts  of  it. 

In  1794,  Sancha  printed,  at  Madrid, 
a  translation  of  Anacreon,  with  notes 


by  Quevedo,  making  160  pages,  but 
not  numbering  them  as  a  part  of  the 
eleventh  volume,  8vo.,  of  Quevedo*8 
Works,  which  he  completed  that  year. 
They  are  more  in  the  terse  and  clas- 
sical manner  of  the  Bachiller  de  la 
Torre  than  the  same  number  of  pages 
anywhere  amonff  Quevedo's  acknow- 
ledged works ;  but  the  translation  is 
not  yery  strict,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
orieinaf  is  not  so  well  caught  as  it  is 
by  £stevan  Manuel  de  Villeeas,  whose 
*•  EnSticas"  will  be  noticed  nereafter. 
The  version  of  Quevedo  is  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  his  patron, 
Madrid,  1st  April,  1609.  Villegas 
did  not  publish  till  1617  ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  knew  anything  of  the 
labours  of  Quevedo. 
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The  Dbama. — Madrib  akd  m  Thbatbbs. — Damiak  dk  Vbgas. — Feak- 
CI8CO  BE  Tabbeoa. — Gaspab  de  Aguilab. — Guillen  de  Castbo. — 
Luis  Velbz  dk  Guevaba. — Juan  Pebez  de  Montalvan. 

The  want  of  a  great  capital,  as  a  common  centre  for 
letters  and  literary  men,  was  long  felt  in  Spain.  Until 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  country,  broken 
into  separate  kingdoms  and  occupied  by  continual  conflicts 
with  a  hated  enemy,  had  no  leisure  for  the  projects  that 
belong  to  a  period  of  peace ;  and  even  later,  when  there 
was  tranquillity  at  home,  the  foreign  wars  and  engrossing 
interests  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands  led  him  so  much  abroad,  that  there  was  still 
little  tendency  to  settle  the  rival  claims  of  the  great  cities ; 
and  the  court  resided  occasionally  in  each  of  them,  as  it 
had  from  the  time  of  Saint  Ferdinand.  But  already  it 
was  plain  that  the  preponderance  which  for  a  time  had 
been  enjoyed  by  Seville  was  gone.  Castile  had  prevailed 
in  this,  as  it  had  in  the  greater  contest  for  giving  a  lan- 
guage to  the  country;  and  Madrid,  which  had  been  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor,  because  he  thought  its 
climate  dealt  gently  with  his  infirmities,  began,  from  1560, 
under  the  arrangements  of  Philip  the  Second,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  real  capital  of  the  whole  monarchy.  * 

On  no  department  of  Spanish  literature  did  this  cir- 

'  Qaintana,  Historia  de  Madrid,  1619,  folio,  Lib.  V.,  c.  9;  where  he 
1630,  folio,  Lib.  III.,  c.  24-26.  Ca-  savs  Charles  V.  had  intended  to  make 
brera,  Historia  de  Felipe  II.,  Madrid,      Madrid  his  capital. 
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cumstance  produce  so  considerable  an  influence  as  it  did 
on  the  drama.  In  1583,  the  foundations  for  the  two 
regular  theatres  that  have  continued  such  ever  since  were 
already  laid ;  and  from  about  1590,  Lope  de  Vega,  if  not 
the  absolute  monarch  of  the  stage  that  Cervantes  describes 
him  to  have  been,  was,  at  least,  its  controlling  spirit  The 
natural  consequences  followed.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  nobility,  who  thronged  to  the  royal  residence,  and  led 
by  the  example  of  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  and 
men  that  ever  lived,  the  Spanish  tibeatre  rose  like  an 
exhalation  ;  and  a  school  of  poets — many  of  whom  had 
hastened  from  Seville,  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  thus  extinguished  the  hopes  of  an  independent 
drama  in  the  cities  they  deserted — was  collected  around 
him  in  the  new  capital,  until  the  dramatic  writers  of 
Madrid  became  suddenly  more  numerous,  and  in  many 
respects  more  remarkable,  than  any  other  similar  body  of 
poets  in  modern  times. 

The  period  of  this  transition  of  the  drama  is  well 
marked  by  a  single  provincial  play,  the  "  Comedia  Jaco- 
bina,"  printed  at  Toledo  in  1590,  but  written,  as  its  author 
intimates,  some  years  earlier.  It  was  the  work  of  Damian 
de  Vegas,  an  ecclesiastic  of  that  city,  and  is  on  the  subject 
of  the  blessing  of  Jacob  by  Isaac.  Its  structure  is  simple, 
and  its  action  direct  and  unembarrassed.  As  it  is  religious 
throughout,  it  belongs,  in  this  respect,  to  the  elder  school 
of  the  drama ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  divided  into 
three  acts,  has  a  prologue  and  epilogue,  a  chorus,  and 
much  lyrical  poetry  in  various  measures,  including  the 
terza  rima  and  blank  verse,  it  is  not  unlike  what  was 
attempted  about  the  same  time,  on  the  secular  stage,  by 
Cervantes  and  Argensola.  Though  uninteresting  in  its 
plot,  and  dry  and  hard  in  its  versification,  it  is  not  wholly 
without  poetical  merit ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  ever 
was  acted  in  Madrid,  or,  indeed,  that  it  was  known  on 
the  stage  beyond  the  limits  of  Toledo ;  a  city  to  which  its 
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author  was  much  attached,  and  where  he  seems  always  to 
have  lived.  * 

Whether  Francisco  de  Tarrega,  who  can  be  traced 
from  1591  to  1608,  was  one  of  those  who  early  came  from 
Valencia  to  Madrid  as  writers  for  the  theatre  is  uncertain. 
But  we  have  proof  that  he  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  in 
the  first-named  city,  and  yet  was  weD  known  in  the  new 
capital,  where  his  plays  were  acted  and  printed. '  One  of 
them  is  important,  because  it  shows  the  modes  of  repre- 
sentation in  his  time,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
drama.  It  begins  with  a  /oa,  which  in  this  case  is  truly 
a  compliment,  as  its  name  implies ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  witty  and  quaint  ballad  in  praise  of  ugly  women. 
Then  comes  what  is  called  a  "  Dance  at  Leganitos,"— a 
popular  resort  in  the  suburbs  of  Madrid,  which  here  gives 
its  name  to  a  rude  farce  founded  on  a  contest  in  the  open 
street  between  two  lackeys.  * 


*  The  *'  Comedia  Jacobina"  is 
found  in  a  curious  and  rare  volume  of 
religious  poetry,  entitled  ^*  Libro  de 
Poesjfa,  Christiana,  Moral,  y  Divina," 
por  el  Doctor  Frey  Damian  de  Vegas 
(Toledo,  1590,  12mo.,  ff.  503).  It 
contains  a  poem  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  long  the  turning-point  of 
Spanish  orthodoxy;  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Soul,  the  Will,  and  the 
Understanding,  which  may  have  been 
represented;  and  a  ereat  amount  of 
religious  poetir,  both  lyric  and  di- 
dactic, much  of  it  in  the  old  Spanish 
measures,  and  much  in  the  Italian, 
but  none  better  than  the  mass  of  poor 
verse  on  such  subjects  then  in  favour. 

'  It  is  ascertained  that  the  Canon 
Tarrega  lived  at  Valencia  in  1591, 
and  wrote  eleven  plays,  two  of  which 
are  known  only  by  their  titles.  The 
rest  were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1614, 
and  again  m  1616.  Cervantes  praises 
him  in  the  Preface  to  his  Comedias, 
1615,  among  the  early  followers  of 
Lope,  for  his  diserecion  4  inumerables 
conceptos.  It  is  evident  from  the 
notice  of  the  **  Enemiga  Favorable," 
by  the  wise  canon  in  Don  Quixote, 


that  it  was  then  regarded  as  the  best 
>of  its  author's  plays,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since.  Rodriguez,  Biblioteca  Va» 
lentina,  Valencia,  1747,  folio,  p.  146. 
Ximeno,  Escritores  de  Valencia,  Va- 
lencia, 1747,  Tom.  I.  p.  240.  Fuster, 
Biblioteca  Valentina,  Valencia,  1827, 
folio,  Tom.  I.  p.  310.  Don  Quixote, 
Parte  L,  c.  48. 

^  This  Farce,  much  like  an  e?i/rem«s 
or  sajpfiete  of  modem  times,  is  a  quar- 
rel between  two  lackeys  for  a  damsel 
of  their  own  condition,  which  ends 
with  one  of  them  bein^  half  drowned 
by  the  other  in  a  public  fountain.  It 
winds  up  with  a  ballad  older  than 
itself;  ror  it  alludes  to  a  street  as 
being  about  to  be  constructed  through 
Leganitos,  while  one  of  the  person- 
ages in  the  farce  speaks  of  the  street 
as  already  there.  The  fountain  is  ap- 
propriately introduced,  for  Leganitos 
was  famous  for  it.  f  See  Cervantes, 
Ilustre  Fregona,  ana  D.  Quixote, 
Parte  II.,  c.  22,  with  the  note  of 
Pellicer.)  Such  little  circumstances 
abound  in  the  popular  portions  of  the 
old  Spanish  drama,  ana  added  much 
to  its  effect  at  the  time  it  appeared. 
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After^the  audience  have  thus  been  put  in  good-humour, 
we  have  the  principal  play,  called  "  The  Well-disposed 
Enemy ;"  a  wild,  but  not  uninteresting,  heroic  drama,  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Naples,  and  the 
plot  turns  on  the  jealousy  of  the  Neapolitan  king  and 
queen.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  compress  the  action 
within  probable  limits  of  time  and  space ;  but  the  character 
of  Laura — at  first  in  love  with  the  king  and  exciting  him 
to  poison  the  queen,  and  at  last  coming  out  in  disguise  as 
an  armed  champion  to  defend  the  same  queen  when  she  is 
in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  on  a.  false  accusation  of 
infidelity — destroys  all  regularity  of  movement,  and  is  a 
blemish  that  extends  through  the  whole  piece.  Parts  of 
it,  however,  are  spirited,  like  the  opening — a  scene  fiiU 
of  life  and  nature — where  the  court  rush  in  firom  a  bull- 
fight that  had  been  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  personal 
danger  of  the  king ;  and  parts  of  it  are  poetical,  like  the 
first  interview  between  Laura  and  Belisardo,  whom  she 
finally  marries.  *  But  the  impression  left  by  the  whole  is, 
that,  though  the  path  opened  by  Lope  de  Vega  is  the  one 
that  is  followed,  it  is  followed  with  footsteps  ill-assured 
and  a  somewhat  uncertain  purpose. 

Gaspar  de  Aguilar  was,  as  Lope  tells  us,  the  rival  of 
Tarrega.  *  He  was  secretary  to  the  Viscount  Chelva,  and 
afterwards  major-domo  to  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  noblemen  at  the  court  of  Philip  the 
Third.  But  an  allegorical  poem,  which  Aguilar  wrote  in 
honour  of  his  last  patron's  marriage,  found  so  little  favour, 
that  its  unhappy  author,  discouraged  and  repulsed,  died 
of  mortification.      He  lived,    as  Tarrega  probably  did, 

*  The   "  Enemiga   Favorable"   is  becomes  a  great  saint,  and  may  have 

divided  into    three  jomadas  called  suggested  to  Calderon  his  "  Devocion 

actM,  and  shows  otherwise  that  it  was  de  la  Cruz." 

constructed  on  the  model  of  Lope's  •  Laurel  de  A  polo,  (Madrid,  1630, 

dramas.     But  Tarrega  wrote  also  at  4to.,  f.  21,)  where  Lope  says,  speaking 

least  one  religious  play,  **  The  Foun-  of  Tarrega,  "  Gaspar  Aguilar  compcrto 

dation  of  the  Order  of  Mercy."     It  con  ^1  en  la  dramitica  poesiia." 
is  the  story  of  a  great  robber  who 

s2 
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both  in  Valencia  and  in  Madrid,  and  wrote  several  minor 
poems,  besides  one  of  some  length  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  which  was  printed  in  1610.  The  last 
date  we  have  relating  to  his  mifortunate  career  is  1623. 

Of  the  nine  or  ten  plays  he  published,  only  two  can 
claim  our  notice.  The  first  is  **  The  Merchant  Lover,** 
praised  by  Cervantes,  who,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  mentions 
Aguilar  more  than  once  with  respect.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  rich  merchant,  who  pretends  to  have  lost  his  fortune  in 
order  to  see  whether  either  of  two  ladies  to  whose  favour 
he  aspires  loved  him  for  his  own  sake  rather  than  for  that 
of  his  money ;  and  he  finally  marries  the  one  who,  on  this 
hard  trial,  proves  herself  to  be  disinterested.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  prdlogOy  or  foo,  which  in  this  case  is  a  mere 
jesting  tale;  and  it  ends  with  six  stanzas,  sung  for  the 
amusement  of  the  audience,  about  a  man  who,  having 
tried  unsuccessfully  many  vocations,  and,  among  the  rest, 
those  of  fencing-master,  poet,  actor,  and  tapster,  threatens, 
in  despair,  to  enlist  for  the  wars.  Neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end,  therefore,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  the  play  itself^  which  is  written  in  a  spirited  style,  but 
sometimes  shows  bad  taste  and  extravagance,  and  some- 
times runs  into  conceits. 

One  character  is  happily  hit — that  of  the  lady  who 
loses  the  rich  merchant  by  her  selfishness.  When  he 
first  tells  her  of  his  pretended  loss  of  fortune,  and  seems 
to  bear  it  with  courage  and  equanimity,  she  goes  out 
saying: — 

Heaven  save  me  from  a  husband  such  as  this, 
Who  finds  himself  so  easiljr  consoled  I 
Why,  he  would  be  as  gay,  if  it  were  me 
That  he  had  lost,  and  not  his  money  1 

And  again,  in  the  second  act,  where  she  finally  rejects 
him,  she  says,  in  the  same  jesting  spirit : — 

Would  you.  Sir,  see  that  you  are  not  a  man, — 
Since  all  that  ever  made  you  one  is  gone, — 
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(The  figure  that  remaiiu  availing  but 

To  bear  the  empty  name  that  marked  you  once,)  — 

Go  and  proclaim  aloud  your  loss,  my  friend, 

And  then  inqiure  of  your  own  memory 

What  has  become  of  you,  and  where  you  are ; 

And  you  will  learn,  at  once,  that  you  are  not 

The  man  to  whom  I  lately  gave  my  heart.  ^ 

What,  perhaps,  is  most  remarkable  about  this  drama  is, 
that  the  unity  of  place  is  observed,  and  possibly  the  unity 
of  time ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  freedom 
of  the  Spanish  stage  from  such  restraints  was  not  yet 
universally  acknowledged. 

Quite  different  from  this,  however,  is  "  The  Unforeseen 
Fortune ;"  a  play  which,  if  it  have  only  one  action,  has 
one  whose  scene  is  laid  at  Saragossa,  at  Valencia,  and 
along  the  road  between  these  two  cities,  while  the  events 
it  relates  fill  up  several  years.  The  hero,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment he  is  married  by  proxy  in  Valencia,  is  accidentally 
injured  in  the  streets  of  Saragossa,  and  carried  into  the 
house  of  a  stranger,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  fair 
sister  of  the  owner,  and  is  threatened  with  instant  death 
by  her  brother  if  he  does  not  marry  her.  He  yields  to 
the  threat  They  are  married,  and  set  out  for  Valencia. 
On  the  way  he  confesses  his  unhappy  position  to  his 
bride,  and  very  coolly  proposes  to  adjust  all  his  difficulties 
by  putting  her  to  death.  From  this,  however,  he  is 
turned  aside,  and  they  arrive  in  Valencia,  where  she 
serves  him,  from  blind  affection,  as  a  voluntary  slave, 
even  taking  care  of  a  child  that  is  borne  to  him  by  his 
Valencian  wife. 

Other  absurdities  follow.  At  last  she  is  driven  to  de- 
clare publicly  who  she  is.     Her  ungrateful  husband  then 


7  DkM  me  gaarde  de  hombra 
Que  tan  pronto  m  comueU, 
One  lo  mismo  hari  de  mi. 

Mereader  Anunte,  Joni.  I. 

Qaieret  ver  que  no  eres  hombre, 
Pnes  el  aer  tayo  has  peidido ; 
Y  que  de  aqnetlo  ane  bat  lido, 
No  te  qneda  dno  ei  nombre  ? 


Has  luego  an  alarde  aqal 
De  tu  perdida  notoria ; 
Toroa  cuenta  i  to  memoria ; 
Pide  i  tl  miamo  por  ti, 
Ver^  que  no  erea  aqael 
A  quien  di  ml  eoruon. 

Ibid.,  Jorn.  II. 
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attempts  to  kill  her,  and  thinks  he  has  succeeded.  He  is 
arrested  for  the  supposed  murder ;  but  at  the  same  instant 
her  brother  arrives,  and  claims  his  right  to  single  combat 
with  the  ofifender.  Nobody  will  serve  as  the  base  seducer's 
second.  At  the  last  moment  the  injured  lady  herself  sup- 
posed till  then  to  be  dead,  appears  in  the  lists,  disguised  in 
complete  armour,  not  to  protect  her  guilty  husband,  but 
to  vindicate  her  own  honour  and  prowess.  Ferdinand, 
the  king,  who  presides  over  the  combat,  interferes;  and 
the  strange  show  ends  by  her  marriage  to  a  former  lover,* 
who  has  hardly  been  seen  at  all  on  the  stage — a  truly 
"  Unforeseen  Fortune,**  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ill- 
constructed  drama. 

The  poetry,  though  not  absolutely  good,  is  better  than 
the  action.  It  is  generally  in  flowing  qidntillaSj  or  stanzas 
of  five  short  lines  each,  but  not  without  long  portions  in 
the  old  ballad-measure.  The  scene  of  an  entertainment 
on  the  sea-shore  near  Valencia,  where  all  the  parties  meet 
for  the  first  time,  is  good ;  so  are  portions  of  the  last  act 
But,  in  general,  the  whole  play  abounds  in  conceits  and 
puns,  and  is  poor.  It  opens  with  a  loa^  whose  object  is  to 
assert  the  universal  empire  of  man ;  and  it  ends  with  an 
address  to  the  audience  from  King  Ferdinand,  in  which 
he  declares  that  nothing  can  give  him  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  settlement  of  all  these  troubles  of  the  lovers, 
except  the  conquest  of  Granada.  Both  are  grotesquely 
inappropriate.  • 

Better  known  than  either  of  the  last  authors  is  another 
Valencian  poet,  Guillen  de  Castro,  who,  like  them,  was 
respected  at  home,  but  sought  his  fortunes  in  the  capital. 
He  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  in  1 567,  and  seems  to 

*  The  accounts  of  Aguilar  are  found      nine  plays  are  in  collections  printed 


in  Rodriguez,  pp.  148,  149,  and  in  at  Valencia  in  16 14  and  1616,  mingled 

Ximeno,  Tom.  1.  p.  255,  who,  as  is  with  the   plays  of  other  poets.     A 

often  the  case,  has  done  little  but  co[)y  of  the  "  Suerte  sin  Esperanza" 

arrange  in  better  order  the  materials  which   I   possess,   without  date   or 

collected  by   Rodriguez.     Aguilar*s  paging,  seems  older. 
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have  been  early  distinguished,  in  his  native  city,  as  a  man 
of  letters ;  for,  in  159 1,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Noctumos^ 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  fantastic  associations 
established  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the  Academias  that 
had  been  for  some  time  fashionable  in  Italy.  His  literary 
tendencies  were  further  cultivated  at  the  meetings  of  this 
society,  where  he  found  among  his  associates  Tarrega, 
Aguilar,  and  Artieda. ' 

His  life,  however,  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  letters. 
At  one  time,  he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry ;  at  another,  he 
stood  in-  such  favour  with  Benevente,  the  munificent  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  that  he  had  a  place  of  consequence  intrusted 
to  his  government ;  and  at  Madrid  he  was  so  well  received, 
that  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  gave  him  an  annuity  of  nearly 
a  thousand  crowns,  to  which  the  reigning  favourite,  the 
Count  Duke  Olivares,  added  a  royal  pension.  But  his 
unequal  humour,  his  discontented  spirit,  and  his  hard 
obstinacy  ruined  his  fortunes,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
write  for  a  living.  Cervantes  speaks  of  him,  in  1615,  as 
among  the  popular  authors  for  the  theatre,  and  in  1620 
he  assisted  Lope  at  the  festival  of  the  canonization  of  San 
Isidro,  wrote  several  of  the  pieces  that  were  exhibited,  and 
gained  one  of  the  prizes.  Six  years  later,  he  was  still 
earning  a  painful  subsistence  as  a  dramatic  writer ;  and  in 
1631  he  died  so  poor,  that  he  was  buried  by  charity.  ^® 

Very  few  of  his  works  have  been  published,  except  his 
plays.  Of  these  we  have  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight, 
printed  between  1614  and  1625.  They  belong  decidedly 
to  the  school  of  Lope,  between  whom  and  Guillen  de 
Castro  there  was  a  friendship,  which  can  be  traced  back, 
by  the  Dedication  of  one  of  Lope*s  plays  and  by  several 
passages  in  his  miscellaneous  works,  to  the  period  of 

»  In  the  note  of  CerdA  y  Rico  to  *•  Rodriguez,    p.    177  ;    Ximeno, 

the  "  Diana"  of  Gil  Polo,  1802,  pp.  Tom.  I.  p.  305;  Foster,  Tom.  I.  p. 

516-619.  is  an  account  of  this  Aca-  235.    The  last  is  important  on  this 

demy,  and  a  list  of  its  members.  subject 
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Lope's  exile  to  Valencia ;  while,  on  the  side  of  Guillen  de 
Castro,  a  similar  testimony  is  borne  to  the  same  kindly 
regard  by  a  volume  of  his  own  plays  addressed  to  Mar- 
eela,  Lope's  favourite  daughter. 

The  marks  of  Guillen  de  Castro's  personal  condition, 
and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  are  no  less 
distinct  in  his  dramas  than  the  marks  of  his  poetical  alle- 
giance. His  ^^  Mismatches  in  Valencia "  seems  as  if  its 
story  might  have  been  constructed  out  of  facts  within  the 
poet's  own  knowledge.  It  is  a  series  of  love  intrigues, 
like  those  in  Lope's  plays,  and  ends  with  the  dissolution  of 
two  marriages  by  the  influence  of  a  lady,  who,  disguised  as 
a  page,  lives  in  tlie  same  house  with  her  lover  and  his  wife, 
but  whose  machinations  are  at  last  exposed,  and  she  herself 
driven  to  the  usual  resort  of  entering  a  convent  His 
**  Don  Quixote,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  from  the  First 
Part  of  Cervantes's  romance,  then  as  fresh  as  any  Valencian 
tale.  The  loves  of  Dorothea  and  Fernando,  and  the 
madness  of  Cardenio,  form  the  materials  for  its  principal 
plot;  and  the  dSnoueinent  is  the  transportation  of  the 
knight,  in  a  cage,  to  his  own  house,  by  the  curate  and 
barber,  just  as  he  is  carried  home  by  them  in  the  romance ; 
— parts  of  the  story  being  slightly  altered  to  give  it  a  more 
dramatic  turn,  though  the  language  of  the  original  fiction 
is  often  retained,  and  the  obligations  to  it  are  fully  recog- 
nized. Both  of  these  dramas  are  written  chiefly  in  the 
old  redondillaSy  with  a  careful  versification ;  but  there  is 
little  poetical  inventicm  in  either  of  them,  and  the  first  act 
of  the  "Mismatches  in  Valencia"  is  disfigured  by  a  game 
of  wits^  fashionable,  no  doubt,  in  society  at  the  time,  but 
one  that  gives  occasion,  in  the  play,  to  nothing  but  a  series 
of  poor  tricks  and  puns.  ** 

"  Both  these  plays  are  in  the  first  such  as  belong  to  the  oldest  Spanish 

volume  of  his  Comedias,  printed  in  publications  of  the  sort  The  first  time 

1614 ;  but  I  have  the  Don  Quixote  in  Don  Quixote  appears  in  it,  the  stage 

a  separate  pamphlet,  without  paging  direction  is,  *'  £nter  Don  Quixote  on 

or  date,  and  with  rude   wood-cuts,  Rozinante,  dressed  as  he  is  described 
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Very  unlike  them,  though  no  less  characteristic  of  the 
times,  is  his  "  Mercy  and  Justice  ;**  the  shocking  story  of 
a  prince  of  Hungary  condemned  to  death  by  his  father 
for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  but  rescued  from  punish- 
ment by  the  multitude,  because  his  loyalty  has  survived 
the  wreck  of  all  his  other  principles,  and  led  him  to  refuse 
the  throne  offered  to  him  by  rebellion.  It  is  written 
in  a  greater  variety  of  measures  than  either  of  the  dramas 
just  mentioned,  and  shows  more  freedom  of  style  and 
movement ;  relying  chiefly  for  success  on  the  story,  and 
on  that  sense  of  loyalty  which,  though  originally  a  great 
virtue  in  the  relations  of  the  Spanish  kings  and  their 
people,  was  now  become  so  exaggerated,  that  it  was 
undermining  much  of  what  was  most  valuable  in  the 
national  character.  ^* 

^^  Santa  Barbara,  or  the  Mountain  Miracle  and  Heaven's 
Martyr,"  belongs,  again,  to  another  division  of  the  popular 
drama  as  settled  by  Lope  de  Vega.  It  is  one  of  those 
plays  where  human  and  Divine  love,  in  tones  too  much 
resembling  each  other,  are  exhibited  in  their  strongest 
light,  and,  like  the  rest  of  its  class,  was  no  doubt  a  result 
of  the  severe  legislation  in  relation  to  the  theatre  at  that 
period,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  on  which  that 
legislation  was  founded.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Nicomedia, 
in  the  third  century,  when  it  was  still  a  crime  to  profess 
Christianity ;  and  the  story  is  that  of  Saint  Barbara, 
according  to  the  legend  that  represents  her  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Origen,  who,  in  fact,  appears  on  the  stage 

in  his  book."  The  redoncUlku  in  this  and  so  on.     Guerin  de  Bouscal,  one 

drama,  regarded  as  mere  verses,  are  of  a  considerable  number  of  French 

excellent;  e.  g.  Cardenio's  lamenta-  dramatists  (see  Puybusque,  Tom.  II. 

tions  at  the  end  of  the  first  act: —  p.  441}  who  resorted  freely  to  Spa- 

Dond  me  11  van  lot  vies  ^^^  sourccs  between  1630  and  1660, 

Sin  la  ™(U 7^^ MMpMo ;  brought  this  drama  of  Guillen  on  the 

Pero  como  tere  euerdo  French  Stage  in  1638. 

8i(v>«t»ydoreiMvqaes?  w  ^  jg  i^  the  second  volume  of 

Que  cordon,  que  oondeito,  Guillen's  plays ;  but  it  is  also  in  the 

Teiidrfcyo,rie.toy«inmi?  "  Flor  de  las  Mejorcs  Docc  Come- 

bin  aer,  ain  alma  y  sin  it  7  ,.       „     ^        xm    *  '^     lar.i 

Ay,  Lucinda,  que  me  has  muertol—  dias,     etc.,  Madrid,  1652. 
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as  one  of  the  principal  personages.  At  the  opening  of  the 
drama,  the  heroine  declares  that  she  is  already,  in  her 
heart,  attached  to  the  new  sect ;  and  at  the  end,  she  is  its 
triumphant  martyr,  carrying  with  her,  in  a  public  profession 
of  its  faith,  not  only  her  lover,  but  all  the  leading  men  of 
her  native  city. 

One  of  the  scenes  of  this  play  is  particularly  in  the 
spirit  and  faith  of  the  age  when  it  was  written  ;  and  was 
ailerwards  imitated  by  Calderon  in  his  "  Wonder-working 
Magician.*'  The  lady  is  represented  as  confined  by  her 
father  in  a  tower,  where,  in  solitude,  she  gives  herself  up 
to  Christian  meditations.  Suddenly  the  arch-enemy  of 
the  human  race  presents  himself  before  her,  in  the  dress 
of  a  fashionable  Spanish  gallant.  He  gives  an  account  of 
his  adventures  in  a  fanciful  allegory,  but  does  not  so  effec- 
tually conceal  the  truth  that  she  fails  to  suspect  who  he  is. 
In  the  mean  time  her  father  and  her  lover  enter.  To  her 
father  the  mysterious  gallant  is  quite  invisible,  but  he  is 
plainly  seen  by  the  lover,  whose  jealousy  is  thus  excited 
to  the  highest  degree ;  and  the  first  act  ends  with  the  con- 
fusion  and  reproaches  which  such  a  state  of  things  neces- 
sarily brings  on,  and  with  the  persuasion  of  the  father  that 
the  lover  may  be  fit  for  a  mad-house,  but  would  make  a 
very  poor  husband  for  his  gentle  daughter.  ^' 

The  most  important  of  the  plays  of  Guillen  de  Castro 
are  two  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  Bodrigo  the  Cid, 
—"Las  Mocedades  del  Cid,*'  The  Youth,  or  Youthfiil 
Adventures,  of  the  Cid ; — both  founded  on  the  old  ballads 
of  the  country,  which,  as  we  know  from  Santos,  as  well  as 
in  other  ways,  continued  long  after  the  time  of  Castro  to  be 
sung  in  the  streets.  ^*     The  first  of  these  two  dramas  em- 

**  This  comedia  de  semto  does  not  for  its  genuineness.  The  passa^  in 
appear  in  the  collection  of  Guillen's  which  the  lady  speaks  of  Christ  as 
plays ;  but  my  copy  of  it  (Madrid,      her  lover  and  spouse  are,  like  all  such 


1729)  attributes  it  to  him,  and  so  passaees  in  the  old  Spanish  drama, 

does  the  Catalogue  of  Huerta ;  be-  offensive  to  Protestant  ears, 

sides  which,  the  internal  evidence  from  **  Fr.  Santos,  "El  Verdad  en  el 

its  versification  and  manner  is  strong  Potro,  y  el  Cid  resuscitado,"  (Madrid, 
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braces  the  earlier  portion  of  the  hero's  life.  It  opens  with 
a  solemn  scene  of  his  arming  as  a  knight,  and  with  the 
insult  immediately  afterwards  offered  to  his  aged  father  at 
the  royal  council-board ;  and  then  goes  on  with  the  trial 
of  the  spirit  and  courage  of  Rodrigo,  and  the  death  of  the 
proud  Count  Lozano,  who  had  outraged  the  venerable  old 
man  by  a  blow  on  the  cheek ; — all  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions in  the  old  chronicles. 

Now,  however,  comes  the  dramatic  part  of  the  action, 
which  was  so  happily  invented  by  Guillen  de  Castro. 
Ximena,  the  daughter  of  Count  Lozano,  is  represented  in 
the  drama  as  already  attached  to  the  young  knight ;  and  a 
contest,  therefore,  arises  between  her  sense  of  what  she 
owes  to  the  memory  of  her  father  and  what  she  may  yield 
to  her  own  affection ;  a  contest  that  continues  through  the 
whole  of  the  play,  and  constitutes  its  chief  interest  She 
comes,  indeed,  at  once  to  the  king,  full  of  a  passionate 
grief,  that  struggles  with  success,  for  a  moment,  against 
the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  claims  the  punishment  of  her 
lover  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm.  He 
escapes,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  victo- 
ries he  gains  over  the  Moors,  who,  at  the  moment  when 
these  events  occurred,  were  assaulting  the  city.  Subse- 
quently, by  the  contrivance  of  false  news  of  the  Cid*s 
death,  a  confession  of  her  love  is  extorted  from  her ;  and 
at  last  her  foil  consent  to  marry  him  is  obtained,  partly  by 
Divine  intimations,  and  partly  by  the  natural  progress  of 
her  admiration  and  attachment  during  a  series  of  exploits 
achieved  in  her  honour  and  in  defence  of  her  king  and 
country. 

This  drama  of  Guillen  de  Castro  has  become  better 
known  throughout  Europe  than  any  other  of  his  works ; 
not  only  because  it  is  the  best  of  them  all,  but  because 

1686,  12mo.,)contiuii8(pp.  9, 10,  51,  streets  by  the  blind  beggars.  The 
106,  etc.)  ballads  od  the  Cid,  as  he  same  or  similar  statements  are  made 
says  they  were    then  sung  in    the      by  Sarmiento,  nearly  a  century  later. 
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Corneille,  who  was  his  contemporary,  made  it  the  basis  of 
his  own  brilliant  tragedy  of  '*  The  Cid  ;**  a  drama  which 
did  more  than  any  other  to  determine  for  two  centuries  the 
character  of  the  theatre  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
But  though  Corneille — not  unmindful  of  the  angry  discus- 
sions carried  on  about  the  unities,  under  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu — has  made  alterations  in  the  action  of 
his  play,  which  are  fortunate  and  judicious,  still  he  has 
relied,  for  its  main  interest,  on  that  contest  between  the 
duties  and  the  affections  of  the  heroine  which  was  first  ima- 
gined by  Guillen  de  Castro. 

Nor  has  he  shown  in  this  exhibition  more  spirit  or 
power  than  his  Spanish  predecessor.  Indeed,  sometimes 
he  has  fallen  into  considerable  errors,  which  are  wholly  his 
own.  By  compressing  the  time  of  the  action  within 
twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  extend  through 
many  months,  as  it  does  in  the  original,  he  is  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  overcoming  Ximena^s  natural  feelings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  person  who  had  killed  her  father,  while  her 
father  8  dead  body  is  still  before  her  eyes.  By  changing 
the  scene  of  the  quarrel,  which  in  Guillen  occurs  in  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  he  has  made  it  less  grave  and  natural. 
By  a  mistake  in  chronology,  he  establishes  the  Spanish 
court  at  Seville  two  centuries  before  that  city  was  wrested 
from  the  Moors.  And  by  a  general  straitening  of  the 
action  within  the  conventional  limits  which  were  then 
beginning  to  bind  down  the  French  stage,  he  has,  it  is  true, 
avoided  the  extravagance  of  introducing,  as  Guillen  does, 
so  incongruous  an  episode  out  of  the  old  ballads  as  the 
miracle  of  Saint  Lazarus ;  but  he  has  hindered  the  free 
and  easy  movement  of  the  incidents,  and  diminished  their 
general  effect. 

Guillen,  on  the  contrary,  by  taking  the  traditions  of  his 
country  just  as  he  found  them,  instantly  conciliated  the 
good-will  of  his  audience,  and  at  the  same  time  imparted 
the  freshness  of  the  old  ballad  spirit  to  his  action,  and 
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gave  to  it  throughout  a  strong  national  air  and  colouring. 
Thus,  the  scene  in  the  royal  council,  where  the  father  of 
the  Cid  is  struck  by  the  haughty  Count  Lozano,  several  of 
the  scenes  between  the  Cid  and  Ximena,  and  several 
between  both  of  them  and  the  king,  are  managed  with 
great  dramatic  skill  and  a  genuine  poetical  fervour. 

The  following  passage,  where  the  Cid's  father  is  waiting 
for  him  in  the  evening  twilight  at  the  place  appointed  for 
their  meeting  after  the  duel,  is  as  characteristic,  if  not  as 
striking,  as  any  in  the  drama,  and  is  superior  to  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  French  play,  which  occurs  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  third  act. 

The  timid  ewe  bleats  not  so  mournfully, 

Its  shepherd  lost,  nor  cries  the  angry  lion 

With  such  a  fierceness  for  its  stolen  young, 

As  I  for  Roderic. — My  son  I  my  son  I 

Each  shade  I  pass,  amid  the  closing  night, 

Seems  still  to  wear  thy  form  and  mock  my  arms  I 

O,  why,  why  comes  he  not  ? — I  gave  the  sign, — 

1  marked  the  spot, — and  yet  he  is  not  here  I 

Has  he  neglected  ?    Can  he  disobey  ? 

It  may  not  be !    A  thousand  terrors  seize  me. 

Perhaps  some  injury  or  accident 

Has  made  him  turn  aside  his  hastening  step ; — 

Perhaps  he  may  be  slain,  or  hurt,  or  seized. 

The  very  thought  freezes  my  breaking  heart. 

0  holy  Heaven,  how  many  ways  for  fear 

Can  grief  find  out  I— But  hark  I     What  do  I  hear  ? 
Is  it  his  footstep?    Can  it  be?    O,  no! 

1  am  not  worthy  such  a  happiness  I 

'T  is  but  the  echo  of  my  grief  I  hear. — 

But  hark  again !    Methinks  there  comes  a  gallop 

On  the  flinty  stones.     He  springs  from  oflT  his  steed ! 

Is  there  such  happiness  vouchsafed  to  me  ? 

Is  it  my  son  ? 

TheOd,  Myfatiier? 

Hie  Father.  May  I  truly 

Trust  myself,  my  child  ?    O,  am  I,  am  I,  then. 
Once  more  within  thine  arms  ?    Then  let  me  thus 
Compose  myself,  that  I  may  honour  thee 
As  gready  as  thou  hast  deserved.     But  why 
Hast  thou  delayed?    And  yet,  since  thou  art  here, 
Why  should  I  weary  thee  with  questioning  ? — 
O,  bravely  hast  thou  borne  thyself,  my  son ; 
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Hast  bravely  stood  the  proof;  hast  yindicated  well 
Mine  ancient  name  and  strength  ;  and  well  hast  paid 
The  debt  of  life  which  thou  receivedst  irom  me. 
Come  near  to  me,  my  son.    Toach  the  white  hairs 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  saved  from  infamy, 
And  kiss,  in  love,  the  cheek  whose  stiun  thy  valour 
Hath  m  blood  washed  out. — My  son  I  my  son ! 
The  pride  within  my  soul  is  humbled  now. 
And  bows  before  the  power  that  has  preserved 
From  shame  the  race  so  many  kings  have  owned 
And  honoured.  ^ 

The  Second  Part,  which  gives  the  adventures  of  the 
siege  of  Zamora,  the  assassination  of  King  Sancho  beneath 
its  wallsy  and  the  defiance  and  duels  that  were  the  conse- 
quence, is  not  equal  in  merit  to  the  First  Part  Portions 
of  it,  such  as  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  the  king,  are  quite  incapable  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, so  gross  and  revolting  are  they ;  but  even  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  fortunate  passages,  Guillen  has 
faithfully  followed  the  popular  belief  concerning  the  heroic 
age  he  represents,  just  as  it  had  come  down  to  him,  and 
has  thus  given  to  his  scenes  a  life  and  reality  that  could 
hardly  have  been  given  by  anything  else. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  great  charm  of  this  drama,  that  the  popu- 
lar traditions  everywhere  break  through  so  picturesquely, 
imparting  to  it  their  peculiar  tone  and  character.  Thus, 
the  insult  offered  to  old  Laynez  in  the  council ;  the  com- 


19      DUao.  No  la  orejneU  w  putor  perdido, 
Ni  el  leon  qae  mm  hijo*  la  han  quiUdo, 
Balo  quejott,  ni  brmmo  ofendido, 
Cosno  yo  por  Kodriso.    Ay,  hijo  amado  t 
Voy  abrasando  aombraa  deseompueato 
Entrei  la  oacura  noche  qae  ha  cerrado. 
Dlle  la  aefia,  y  Reiialele  el  poesto, 
Donde  aeudiese,  en  luoediendo  el  caso. 
Si  me  habri  lido  Inobediente  en  esto  ? 
Pero  no  puede  ler ;  mil  penai  paso ! 
Algna  inconTeniente  le  nabri  necho, 
Mndando  la  opinion,  torcer  el  paw. 
Que  helada  lanirre  me  rebienta  el  pecbo  I 
a  es  muerto,  oerido,  &  preao?     Ay,  Cielo 

■antol 
Y  qnantae  coma  de  peaar  aoapeeho  I 
Qae  dento  ?  es  el  ?  mai  no  mereaeo  tanto. 
fieri  que  eorreeponden  i  mis  malea 
Loa  eeoe  de  mi  vot  y  de  mi  Uanto. 
Pero  entxe  aqnelloa  nooa  pedraffalea 
VueWo  A  oir  el  galope  de  nn  eaballo. 
De  a  ae  apea  Bodrivol  hay  dichai  tales ? 


Sale  Rodrigo. 
Hiio?    Cui.  Padre? 

DUgo.  Es  posible  aae  me  hallo 
Entre  tas  brazoa  ?    Hijo,  aliento  tomo 
Para  en  tua  alabanias  empleallo. 
Como  tardaste  tanto  i  pues  de  plomo 
Te  poao  mi  deseo ;  y  paes  vennte. 
No  ne  de  cansarte  pregando  el  como* 
Bravamente  probaste  I  bien  lo  hiciste 
Bien  mis  paaados  brios  imitaate  I 
Bien  me  paj^aste  el  aer  que  me  debiste  I 
Toca  las  blaneas  canaa  qae  me  honiaste, 
Uega  la  tierna  boea  i  la  meailla 
Donde  la  mancha  de  mi  honor  quitasta  I 
Soberl>ia  el  alma  i  ta  valor  ae  homilla, 
Como  eonaerrador  de  la  noblesa, 
Que  ha  honrado  Untos  Reyes  en  OaatiUa. 

Moeedadea  del  Cid,  Primera  Part*, 
Jom.  II. 
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plaints  of  Ximena  to  the  king  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Cid  to  herself;  the  story  of  the 
Leper ;  the  base  treason  of  Bellido  Dolfos ;  the  reproaches 
of  Queen  Urraca  from  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  city, 
and  the  defiance  and  duels  that  follow, " — all  are  taken 
from  the  old  ballads ;  often  in  their  very  words,  and  gene- 
rally in  their  fresh  spirit  and  with  their  picture-like 
details.  The  effect  must  have  been  great  on  a  Castilian 
audience,  always  sensible  to  the  power  of  the  old  popular 
poetry,  and  always  stirred  as  with  a  battle-cry  when  the 
achievements  of  their  earlier  national  heroes  were  recalled 
to  them. " 

In  his  other  dramas  we  find  traces  of  the  same  principles 
and  the  same  habits  of  theatrical  composition  that  we  have 
seen  in  those  we  have  already  noticed.  The  "  Impertinent 
Curiosity "  is  taken  from  the  tale  which  Cervantes  origi- 
nally printed  in  the  First  Part  of  his  Don  Quixote.  The 
"  Count  Alarcos,**  and  the  "  Count  d'  Irlos,"  are  founded 
on  the  fine  old  ballads  that  bear  these  names.  And  the 
"  Wonders  of  Babylon  "  is  a  religious  play,  in  which  the 
story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  fills  a  space  somewhat  too 
large,  and  in  which  King  Nebuchadnezzar  is  introduced 
eating  grass,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  ^*  But  every- 
where there  is  shown  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
national  taste ;  and  everywhere  it  is  plain  Guillen  is  a 
follower  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  is  distinguished  from  his 

*•  This  impeachment  of  the  honour  been.     Voltaire,   in  his   Preface    to 

of  the  whole  city  of  Zamora,  for  hav-  Comeille's  Cid,  says  Comeille  took 

ing  harboured  the  murderer  of  King  his  hints  from  Diamante.     But  the 

Sancbo,    fills   a  large  place  in  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Diamante  wrote 

**  Crdnica  General,"  (Parte  IV.,)  in  after  Comeille,  and  was  indebted  to 

the*'Cr6nicadelCid,"  and  in  theold  him    largely,  as  we  shall  see  here- 


ballads,  and  is  called  El  JReto  de  after.  Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Guillen, 
Zttmoraj — a  form  of  challenge  pre-  already  referred  to,  ante,  p.  113,  is 
served  in  this  play  of  Guillen,  and  interesting,  though  imperfect, 
recognized  as  a  legal  form  so  far  back  *"  *'  Las  Maravillas  de  Babilonia  " 
as  the  Partida  VII.,  Tft.  III.,  "  De  is  not  in  Guillen's  collected  dramas, 
los  Rieptos."  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Rodriguez  or 
*'  The  plavs  of  Guillen  on  the  Cid  Fuster.  But  it  is  in  a  volume  entitled 
have  often  been  reprinted,  though  "  Flor  de  las  Mejores  Doce  Come- 
hardly  one  of  his  otner  dramas  has  dias,"  Madrid,  1652,  4to. 
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rivals  more  by  the  sweetness  of  his  versification  than  by 
any  more  prominent  or  original  attribute. 

Another  of  the  early  followers  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
one  recognized  as  such  at  the  time  by  Cervantes,  is  Luis 
Yelez  de  Guevara.  He  was  born  at  Ecija  in  Andalusia, 
in  1 570,  but  seems  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  at  Madrid, 
where  he  died  in  1644.  Twelve  years  before  his  death, 
he  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  written  already  four 
hundred  pieces  for  the  theatre  ;  and  as  neither  the  public 
favour  nor  that  of  the  court  seems  to  have  deserted  him 
during  the  rest  of  his  long  life,  we  may  feel  assured  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  his  time.  ^* 

His  pla3n3,  however,  were  never  collected  for  publica- 
tion, and  few  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  One  of 
those  that  have  been  preserved  is  fortunately  one  of  the 
best,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  its  relative  rank  by  the  sensa- 
tion it  produced  on  its  first  appearance,  or  by  the  hold  it 
has  since  maintained  on  the  national  regard.  Its  subject 
is  taken  from  a  well-known  passage  in  the  history  of  San- 
cho  the  Brave,  when,  in  1293,  the  city  of  Tarifa,  near 
Gibraltar,  was  besieged  by  that  king's  rebellious  brother, 
Don  John,  at  the  head  of  a  Moorish  army,  and  defended 
by  Alonso  Perez,  chief  of  the  great  house  of  the  Guzmans. 
"  And,**  says  the  old  Chronicle,  "  right  well  did  he  defend 
it  But  the  Infante  Don  John  had  with  him  a  young  son 
of  Alonso  Perez,  and  sent  and  warned  him  that  he  must 
either  surrender  that  city,  or  else  he  would  put  to  death 
this  child  whom  he  had  with  him.  And  Don  Alonso 
Perez  answered,  that  he  held  that  city  for  the  king,  and 
that  he  could  not  give  it  up ;  but  that  as  for  the  death  of 
his  child,  he  would  give  him  a  dagger  wherewith  to  slay 
him ;  and  so  saying,  he  cast  down  a  dagger  from  the  ram- 

"  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  logue  was  made  out.     Guevara  will 

p.  68,  and  Montalvan,  Para  Todos,  in  be  noticed  again  as  the  author  of  the 

nis  catalogue  of  authors  who  wrote  for  **  Diablo  Cojuelo.'* 
the  stage  when  (in  16S2)  that  cata> 
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part  in  defiance,  and  added  that  it  would  be  better  he 
should  kill  this  son  and  yet  five  others,  if  he  had  them, 
than  that  he  should  himself  basely  yield  up  a  city  of  the 
king,  his  lord,  for  which  he  had  done  homage.  And  the 
Infante  Don  John,  in  great  fury,  caused  that  child  to  be 
put  to  death  before  him.  But  neither  with  all  this  could 
he  take  the  city." "" 

Other  accounts  add  to  this  atrocious  story,  that,  after 
casting  down  his  dagger,  Alonso  Perez,  smothering  his 
grief,  sat  down  to  his  noon-day  meal  with  his  wife,  and 
that,  his  people  on  the  walls  of  the  city  witnessing  the 
death  of  the  innocent  child  and  bursting  forth  into  cries  of 
horror  and  indignation,  he  rushed  out,  but,  having  heard 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  returned  quietly 
again  to  the  table,  saying  only,  "I  thought,  from  their 
outcry,  that  the  Moors  had  made  their  way  into  the 
city."" 

For  thus  sacrificing  his  other  duties  to  his  loyalty,  in  a 
way  so  well  fitted  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  Guzman  received  an  appropriate  addition 
to  his  armorial  bearings,  still  seen  in  the  escutcheon  of  his 
family,  and  the  surname  of  "  El  Bueno," — the  Good,  or 
the  Faithful, — a  title  rarely  forgotten  in  Spanish  history 
whenever  he  is  mentioned. 

This  is  the  subject,  and,  in  fact,  the  substance,  of  Gue- 
vara's play,  "  Mas  pesa  el  Rey  que  la  Sangre,'*  or  King 
before  Kin.  A  good  deal  of  skill,  however,  is  shown  in 
putthig  it  into  a  dramatic  form.  Thus,  King  Sancho,  at 
the  opening,  is  represented  as  treating  his  great  vassal, 
Perez  de  Guzman,  with  harshness  and  injustice,  in  order 
that  the  faithful  devotion  of  the  vassal,  at  the  end  of 

^  Crdnica  de  D.  Sancho  el  Bravo,  scribing  a  real  or  an  imaginary  picture 

Valladolid,  1564,  folio,  f.  76.  of  the  death  of  the  young  Guzman, 

'^   Quintana,  Vidas  de  £spano]es  gives  a  tender  turn  to  the  father's  con- 

Cclebres,   Tom.   I.,   Madrid,   1807,  duct;   but  the  hard  old  chronicle  is 

12mo.,  p.  51,  and  the  corresponding  more  likely  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the 

passage  m  the  play.     Martinez  de  la  play  follows  it. 
Rosa,  in  his  **  Isabel  de  Solfs,"  de- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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the  drama,  may  be  brought  out  with  so  much  the  more 
brilliant  effect  And  again,  the  scene  in  which  Guzman 
goes  from  the  King  in  anger,  but  with  perfect  submission 
to  the  royal  authority ;  the  scene  between  ihe  father  and 
the  son,  in  which  they  mutually  sustain  each  other,  by  the 
persuasions  of  duty  and  honour,  to  submit  to  anything 
rather  than  give  up  the  city ;  and  the  closing  scene,  in 
which,  after  the  siege  has  been  abandoned,  Guzman  offers 
the  dead  body  of  his  child  as  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  an  unjust  sovereign, — ^are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  best  of  the  earlier  English  tri^edies,  and  not  unlike 
some  passages  in  Greene  and  Webster.  But  it  was  as  an 
expression  of  boundless  loyalty — that  great  virtue  of  the 
heroic  times  of  Spain — that  this  drama  won  universal 
admiration,  and  so  became  of  consequence,  not  only  in  the 
history  of  the  national  stage,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
national  character.  Begarded  in  each  of  these  points  of 
view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  solemn  exhibitions 
of  the  modem  theatre.** 

In  most  of  his  other  plays,  Guevara  deviated  less  from 
the  beaten  track  than  he  did  in  this  deep  tragedy.  "  The 
Diana  of  the  Mountains,"  for  instance,  is  a  poetical  picture 
of  the  loyalty,  dignity,  and  passionate  force  of  character 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Spanish  people,  set  forth  in  the 
person  of  a  bold  and  independent  peasant,  who  marries 
the  beauty  of  his  mountain  region,  but  has  the  misfortune 
immediately  afterwards  to  find  her  pursued  by  the  love  of 
a  man  of  rank,  from  whose  designs  she  is  rescued  by  the 
frank  and  manly  appeal  of  her  husband  to  Queen  Isabella, 
the  royal  mistress  of  the  offender. "  "  The  Potter  of 
Ocana,"  too,  which,  like  the  last,  is  an  intriguing  drama, 
is  quite  within  the  limits  of  its  class ; — and  so  is  "  Empire 

^  The  copy  I  use  of  this  play  was  rans  through  it,  that  always  found  an 

printed  in  1746.     Like  most  of  the  echo  in  the  Spanish  character, 

other  published  dramas  of  Guevara.  ^  The  '* Luna  de  la  Sierra"  is  the 

it  has  a  good  deal  of  bombast,  and  first  play  in  the  *'  Flor  de  las  Mejores 

some  Qtmgcnsm.     But  a  lofty  tone  Doce  Comedias,"  1652. 
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after  Death,'*  a  tragedy  full  of  a  melancholy,  idyl-like 
softness,  which  well  harmonizes  with  the  fate  of  Inez  de 
Castro,  on  whose  sad  story  it  is  founded. 

In  Guevara's  religious  dramas  we  have,  as  usual,  the 
disturbing  element  of  loveadventures,  mingled  with  what 
ought  to  be  most  spiritual  and  most  separate  from  the 
dross  of  human  passion.  Thus,  in  his  ^^  Three  Divine 
Prodigies  "  we  have  the  whole  history  of  Saint  Paul,  who 
yet  first  appears  on  the  stage  as  a  lover  of  Mary  Magda- 
len ;  and  in  his  "  Satan's  Court "  we  have  a  similar  history 
of  Jonah,  who  is  annoimced  as  a  son  of  the  widow  of  Sa- 
repta,  and  lives  at  the  court  of  Nineveh,  during  the  reign 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  in  the  midst  of  atrocities  which 
it  seems  impossible  could  have  been  hinted  at  before  any 
respectable  audience  in  Christendom. 

Once,  indeed,  Guevara  stepped  beyond  the  wide  privileges 
granted  to  the  Spanish  theatre ;  but  his  ofience  was  not 
against  the  rules  of  the  drama,  but  against  the  authority  of 
the  Inquisition.  In  ^^  The  Lawsuit  of  the  Devil  against 
the  Curate  of  Madrilejos,"  which  he  wrote  with  Boxas 
and  Mira  de  Mescua,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  case  of  a 
poor  mad  girl  who  was  treated  as  a  witch,  and  escaped 
death  only  by  confessing  that  she  was  full  of  demons,  who 
are  driven  out  of  her  on  the  stage,  before  the  audience,  by 
conjurations  and  exorcisms.  The  story  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  founded  in  fact,  and  is  curious  on  account  of 
the  strange  details  it  involves.  But  the  whole  subject  of 
witchcraft,  its  exhibition  and  punishment,  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  Holy  Office.  The  drama  of  Guevara  was, 
therefore,  forbidden  to  be  represented  or  read,  and  soon 
disappeared  quietly  from  public  notice.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  rare  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  at  any 
period  of  its  existence.  "* 

**  The  plavs  last  mentioned  are  Devil's  Court*'  in  the  twenty-eighth 

found  scattered  in  different  collections,  volume  of  the  Comedias  Escogidas. 

— "  The  Devil's  Lawsuit "  being  in  My  copy  of  the  "  Tres  Portentos  "  is 

the  volume  just  cited,  and    **  The  a  pamphlet  without  date.    Fifteen  of 

T   2 
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The  most  strict,  perhaps,  of  the  followers  of  Lope  de 
Vega  was  his  biographer  and  eulogist,  Juan  Perez  de 
Montalvan.  He  was  a  son  of  the  king's  bookseller  at 
Madrid,  and  was  born  in  1602.  **  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  already  a  licentiate  in  theology  and  a  successful 
writer  for  the  public  stage,  and  at  eighteen  he  contended 
with  the  principal  poets  of  the  time  at  the  festival  of  San 
Isidro  at  Madrid,  and  gained,  with  Lope's  assent,  one  of 
the  prizes  that  were  there  offered.  ^  Soon  after  this,  he 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and,  like  his  friend 
and  master,  joined  a  fraternity  of  priests  in  Madrid,  and 
received  an  office  in  the  Inquisition.  In  1626,  a  princely 
merchant  of  Peru,  with  whom  he  was  in  no  way  connected, 
and  who  had  never  even  seen  him,  sent  him,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world,  a  pension  as  his  private  chap- 
lain to  pray  for  him  in  Madrid ;  all  out  of  admiration  for 
his  genius  and  writings.  *'' 

In  1627,  he  published  a  small  work  on  '^The  Life  and 
Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick ;"  a  subject  popular  in  his 
Church,  and  on  which  he  now  wrote,  probably,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  But  his  nature 
breaks  forth,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  has 
added  to  the  common  legends  of  Saint  Patrick  a  wild  tale, 
wholly  of  his  own  invention,  and  yet  so  interwoven  mth 
his  principal  subject  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  even 
to  make  equal  claims  on  the  faith  of  the  reader.  ^ 

In  1632,  he  says  he  had  composed  thirty-six  dramas 
and  twelve  sacramental  autos;^  and  in  1636,  soon  after 
Lope's  death,  he  published  the  extravagant  panegyric  on 

the  plays  of  Guevara  are  in  the  ool-  "  It  went  through  seyend  editions 

lection  of  Comedias  Escogidas,  to  be  as  a  book  of  devotion, — the  last  I 

noticed  hereafter.  have  seen  being  of  1739,  18mo. 

■^  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  *  Para  Todos,  1661,  p.  529,  (pre- 

III.  p.  157 ; — a  good  life  of  Montalvan.  pared  in  1632,)  where  he  speaks  also 

*"  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  of  a  picaresque  novda,  **  Vida  de 

Tom.  XI.   pp.  501,   537,   etc.,  and  Maihagas,"  and  other  works,  as  ready 

Tom.  XII.  p.  424.  for  the  press ;  but  they  have  never 

^  Para  Todos,  Alcald,  1661,  4to.,  been  printed, 
p.  42S. 
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him  which  has  been  already  noticed.  This  was  probably 
the  last  work  he  gave  to  the  press ;  for,  not  long  after  it 
appeared,  he  became  hopelessly  deranged,  from  the  excess 
of  his  labours,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  June,  1638,  when 
only  thirty-six  years  old.  One  of  his  friends  showed  the 
same  pious  care  for  his  memory  which  he  had  shown  for 
that  of  his  master ;  and,  gathering  together  short  poems 
and  other  eulogies  on  him  by  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  known  and  unknown  authors  of  his  time,  published 
them  under  the  title  of  "  Panegyrical  Tears  on  the  Death 
of  Doctor  Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan  ;*' — a  poor  collection, 
in  which,  though  we  meet  the  names  of  Antonio  de  Solis, 
Caspar  de  Avila,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon,  and  others 
of  note,  we  find  very  few  lines  worthy  either  of  their 
authors  or  of  their  subject. '® 

Montalvan^s  life  was  short,  but  it  was  brilliant.  He 
early  attached  himself  to  Lope  de  Vega  with  sincere 
affection,  and  continued  to  the  last  the  most  devoted  of  his 
admirers ;  deserving  in  many  ways  the  title  given  him  by 
Valdivielso, — "  the  first-born  of  Lope  de  Vega's  genius.*' 
Lope,  on  his  side,  was  sensible  to  the  homage  thus  frankly 
offered  him;  and  not  only  assisted  and  encouraged  his 
youthful  follower,  but  received  him  almost  as  a  member  of 
his  household  and  family.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the 
"  Orfeo**— a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
which  Montalvan  published  in  August,  1624,  in  rivalship 
with  one  under  the  same  title  published  by  Jauregui  in  the 
June  preceding — ^was,  in  fact,  the  work  of  Lope  himself 
who  was  willing  thus  to  give  his  disciple  an  advantage  over 
a  formidable  competitor.  But  this  is  probably  only  the 
scandal  of  the  next  succeeding  generation.  The  poem 
itself,  which  fills  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  octave 


M  «  Ligrimas    Panegiricas    d    la  1639,  4to.,  ff.  164.    Quevedo,  Mont- 

Temprana  Muerte  del  Gran  Poeta,  alvan's  foe,  is  the  only  poet  of  note 

etc.,   J.  Perez  de  Montalvan,"  jjor  whom  I  miss. 
Pedro   Grande   de   Terra,     Madrid, 
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stanzas,  though  as  easy  and  spirited  as  if  it  were  from 
Lope's  hand,  bears  the  marks  rather  of  a  yomig  writer 
than  of  an  old  one ;  besides  which  the  verses  prefixed  to 
it  by  Lope,  and  especially  his  extravagant  praise  of  it  when 
afterwards  speaking  of  his  own  drama  on  the  same  subject, 
render  the  suggestion  that  he  wrote  the  work  a  grave 
imputation  on  his  character. "  But  however  this  may  be, 
Montalvan  and  Lope  were,  as  we  know  from  different 
passages  in  their  works,  constantly  together;  and  the 
faithful  admiration  of  the  disciple  was  well  returned  by  the 
kindness  and  patronage  of  the  master. 

Montalvan 's  chief  success  was  on  the  stage,  where  his 
popularity  was  so  considerable,  that  the  booksellers  found 
it  for  their  interest  to  print  under  his  name  many  plays 
that  were  none  of  his.  *'  He  himself  prepared  for  publica- 
tion two  complete  volumes  of  his  dramatic  works,  which 
appeared  in  1638  and  1639,  and  were  reprinted  in  1652  ; 
but  besides  this,  he  had  earlier  inserted  several  plays  in 
one  of  his  works  of  fiction,  and  printed  many  more  in 
other  ways,  making  in  all  about  sixty;  the  whole  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  published,  as  far  as  they  were 
published  by  himself  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life.»» 

If  we  take  the  first  volume  of  his  collection,  which  is 
more  likely  to  have  received  his  carefiil  revision  than  the 
last,  and  examine  it,  as  an  illustration  of  his  theories  and 
style,  we  shall  easily  understand  the  character  of  his  drama. 
Six  of  the  plays  contained  in  it,  or  one  half  of  the  whole 
number,  are  of  the  class  of  capa  y  eyyada,  and  rely  for 

'^  **  Orfeo  en  Lengua  Castellana,"  Lope's  or  Calderon's,  and  are  to  be 

por  J.   P.   de  Montalvan,   Madrid,  found  in  the  Prefiice  to  the  first  vo- 

1624, 4to. ;  N.  Ant,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  lume  of  his  plays,  Alcalil,  1638,  4to., 

I.  p.  757  ;  and  Lope  de  Vega,  Come-  and  in    his    *^Para   Todos,"  1661, 

dias,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid,  1629,  in  p.  169. 

the  Preface  to  which  he  says  the  "*  The  date  of  the  first  volume  is 

Orfco  of  Montalvan  <*  contains  what-  1689  on  the  title-page,  but  1638  at 

ever  can  contribute  to  its  perfection."  the  end. 

"  Ilis  complaints  arc  as  loud    as 
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their  interest  on  some  exhibition  of  jealousy,  or  some 
intrigue  involving  the  point  of  honour.  They  are  generally, 
like  the  one  entitled  "Fulfilment  of  Duty,''  not  skiliuUy 
put  together,  though  never  uninteresting;  and  they  all 
contain  passages  of  poetical  feeling,  injured  in  their  effect 
by  other  passages,  in  which  taste  seems  to  be  set  at  defiance, 
— a  remark  particularly  applicable  to  the  play  called 
"What's  done  can't  be  helped."  Four  of  the  remaining 
six  are  historical.  One  of  tiiem  is  on  the  suppression  of 
the  Templars,  which  Baynouard,  referring  to  Montalvan, 
took  as  a  subject  for  one  of  the  few  successfiil  French 
tragedies  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Another  is  on  Sejanus,  not  as  he  is  represented  in  Tacitus, 
but  as  he  appears  in  the  "  General  Chronicle  of  Spain." 
And  yet  another  is  on  Don  John  of  Austria,  which  has  no 
dSnouementj  except  a  sketch  of  Don  John's  life  given  by 
himself  and  making  out  above  three  hundred  lines.  A 
single  play  of  the  twelve  is  an  extravagant  specimen  of  the 
dramas  written  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  Church, 
and  is  founded  on  the  legends  relating  to  San  Pedro  de 
Alcantara. " 

The  last  drama  in  the  volume,  and  the  only  one  that 
has  enjoyed  a  permanent  popularity  and  been  acted  and 
printed  ever  since  it  first  appeared,  is  the  one  called  "  The 
Lovers  of  Teruel."  It  is  founded  on  a  tradition,  that, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  city  of  Teruel,  in 
Aragon,  there  lived  two  lovers,  whose  union  was  prevented 
by  the  lady's  family,  on  the  ground  that  the  fortune  of  the 
cavalier  was  not  so  considerable  as  they  ought  to  claim  for 
her.  They,  however,  gave  him  a  certain  number  of  years 
to  achieve  the  position  they  required  of  any  one  who 
aspired  to  her  hand.     He  accepted  the  offer,  and  became 


^  It  should  perhaps  be  added,  that  the  contest  with  the  lion  to  the  pulling 

another  religious  play  of  Montaivan,  down  of  the  Philistine  temple,  is  less 

"  £1  Divino  Nazareno  Sanson,"  con-  offensive, 
taining  the  history  of  Samson  from 
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a  soldier.  His  exploits  were  brilliant,  but  were  long 
unnoticed.  At  last  he  succeeded,  and  came  home  in 
12 17,  with  fame  and  fortune.  But  he  arrived  too  late. 
The  lady  had  been  reluctantly  married  to  his  rival,  the 
very  night  he  reached  Teruel.  Desperate  with  grief  and 
disappointment,  he  followed  her  to  the  bridal  chamber  and 
fell  dead  at  her  feet.  The  next  day  the  lady  was  found, 
apparently  asleep,  on  his  bier  in  the  church,  when  the 
oflSciating  priests  came  to  perform  the  funeral  service. 
Both  had  died  broken-hearted,  and  both  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave.** 

A  considerable  excitement  in  relation  to  this  story 
having  arisen  in  the  youth  of  Montalvan,  he  seized  the 
tradition  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  wrought  it  into  a 
drama.  His  lovers  are  placed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  that  stirring  period  of 
Spanish  history.  The  first  act  begins  with  several  scenes, 
in  which  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  situation  are 
made  apparent,  and  Isabella,  the  heroine,  expresses  an 
attachment  which,  after  some  anxiety  and  misgiving, 
becomes  a  passion  so  devoted  that  it  seems  of  itself  to  inti- 
mate their  coming  sorrows.  Her  father,  however,  when  he 
learns  the  truth,  consents  to  their  union ;  but  on  condition 
that,  within  three  years,  the  young  man  shall  place  himself 
in  a  position  worthy  the  claims  of  such  a  bride.     Both  of 

"^  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  (Madrid,  1848);  a  vdume  which 
to  this  subject  when  I  notice  a  long  contains  thirty-six  well- selected  plays 
poem  published  on  it  by  Yague  de  of  Tirso  dc  Molina,  with  valuable 
Salas,  m  1616.  The  story  used  by  prefatory  discussions  of  his  life  and 
Montalvan  is  founded  on  a  tradition  works.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
already  employed  for  the  stage,  but  a  comparison  of  the  ''  Amantcs  do 
with  an  awkward  and  somewhat  coarse  Teruel"  of  Tirso  with  that  of  Mont- 
plot,  and  a  poor  versification,  by  alvan,  printed  three  years  later, 
Andres  Rey  dc  Artieda,  in  his  that  Montalvan  was  largely  indebted 
'*  Amantes,"  published  in  1581,  and  to  his  predecessor  ;  but  he  has  added 
by  Tii*80  de  Molina,  in  his  **Amantes  to  his  drama  much  that  is  beautiful, 
de  Teruel,"  1635.  These  two  plays,  and  ^ven  to  parts  of  it  a  tone  of  do- 
howevcr,  had  long  been  forgotten,  mestic  tenderness  that,  I  doubt  not, 
when  an  abstract  of  the  firet,  and  the  he  drew  from  his  own  nature.  Aribau, 
whole  of  the  scoonfi,  appcarcnl  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Esjianoles, 
fifth  volume  of  Aribau's  ''  Biblioteca"  Tom.  V.  pp.  xuvii.  and  690. 
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the  lovers  willingly  submit,  and  the  act  ends  with  hopes  for 
their  happiness. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  limited  period  elapses  before 
we  begin  the  second  act,  where  we  find  the  hero  just  land- 
ing in  Africa  for  the  well-known  assault  on  the  Goleta  at 
Tunis.  He  has  achieved  much,  but  remains  unnoticed 
and  almost  broken-hearted  with  long  discouragement  At 
this  moment  he  saves  the  Emperor's  life ;  but  the  next,  he 
is  forgotten  again  in  the  rushing  crowd.  Still  he  perse- 
veres, sternly  and  heroically;  and,  led  on  by  a  passion 
stronger  than  death,  is  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of  Tunis 
and  enter  the  city.  This  time  his  merit  is  recognized. 
Even  his  foi^otten  achievements  are  recollected,  and  he 
receives  at  once  the  accumulated  reward  of  all  his  services 
and  sacrifices. 

But  when  the  last  act  opens,  we  see  that  he  is  destined 
to  a  fatal  disappointment  Isabella,  who  has  been  artfully 
persuaded  of  his  death,  is  preparing,  with  sinister  fore- 
bodings, to  fiilfil  her  promise  to  her  father  and  marry 
another.  The  ceremony  takes  place, — the  guests  are 
about  to  depart, — and  her  lover  stands  before  her.  A 
heart-rending  explanation  ensues,  and  she  leaves  him,  as 
she  thinks,  for  the  last  time.  But  he  follows  her  to  her 
apartment ;  and  in  the  agony  of  his  grief  falls  dead,  while 
he  yet  expostulates  and  struggles  with  himself  no  less  than 
with  her.  A  moment  afterwards  her  husband  enters.  She 
explains  to  him  the  scene  he  witnesses,  and,  unable  any 
longer  to  sustain  the  cruel  conflict,  faints  and  dies  broken- 
hearted on  the  body  of  her  lover. 

Like  nearly  all  die  other  pieces  of  the  same  class,  there 
is  much  in  the  "  Lovers  of  Teruel ''  to  oflend  us.  The 
inevitable  part  of  the  comic  servant  is  peculiarly  unwel- 
come ;  and  so  are  the  long  speeches,  and  the  occasionally 
inflated  style.  But  notwithstanding  its  blemishes,  we 
feel  that  it  is  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  tragedy.  As  the 
story  was  believed  to  be  authentic  when  it  was  first  acted, 
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it  produced  the  more  deep  effect;  and  whether  true 
or  not,  being  a  tale  of  the  simple  sorrows  of  two  young 
and  loving  hearts,  whose  dark  fate  is  the  result  of  no 
crime  on  their  part,  it  can  never  be  read  or  acted 
without  exciting  a  sincere  interest  Farts  of  it  have 
a  more  familiar  and  domestic  character  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  on  the  Spanish  stage,  particularly 
the  scene  where  Isabella  sits  with  her  women  at  her 
wearisome  embroidery,  durmg  her  lover's  absence;  the 
scene  of  her  discouragement  and  misgiving  just  before 
her  marriage ;  and  portions  of  the  scene  of  horror  with 
which  the  drama  closes. 

The  two  lovers  are  drawn  mtix  no  little  skill.  Our 
interest  in  them  never  falters,  and  their  characters  are  so 
set  forth  and  developed,  that  the  dreadfiil  catastrophe  is  no 
surprise.  It  comes  rather  like  the  foreseen  and  irresistible 
fate  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy,  whose  dark  shadow  is  cast 
over  the  whole  action  from  its  opening. 

When  Montalvan  took  historical  subjects,  he  endea- 
voured, oftener  than  his  contemporaries,  to  observe  histo- 
rical truth.  In  two  dramas  on  the  life  of  Don  Cdrlos,  he 
has  introduced  that  prince  substantially  in  the  colours  he 
must  at  last  wear,  as  an  ungoverned  madman,  dangerous 
to  his  family  and  to  the  state ;  and  if,  in  obedience  to  the 
persuasions  of  his  time,  the  poet  has  represented  Philip 
the  Second  as  more  noble  and  generous  than  we  can 
regard  him  to  have  been,  he  has  not  failed  to  seize  and  ex- 
hibit in  a  striking  manner  the  severe  wariness  and  wisdom 
that  were  such  prominent  attributes  in  that  monarch's  cha- 
racter. ^  Don  John  of  Austria,  too,  and  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  are  happily  depicted  and  fairly  sustained  in  the 

**  <*  El  Principe  Don  C^los"  is  the  gundo  Seneca  de  Espaiia,"  is  the  first 

first  play  in  the  twenty-eighth  volume  play  in  his  **  Para  Todos,"  and  ends 

of  the  Comedias  Escogidas,    1667,  wiuthemarriaffeof  thekingtoAnne 

and  giTesanaccountof  the  miraculous  of  Austria,  and  the  appointment  of 

cure  of  the  Prince  from  an  attack  of  Don  John  as  genendissimo  of  the 

insanity ;  the  other,  entitled  "  £1  Se-  League. 
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plays  in  which  they  respectively  appear  as  leading  per- 
sonages. " 

Montalvan's  auioSj  of  which  only  two  or  three  remain  to 
us,  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner.  His 
"  Polyphemus,"  for  instance,  in  which  the  Saviomr  and  a 
Christian  Church  are  introduced  on  one  side  of  the  stage, 
while  the  principal  Cyclops  himself  comes  in  as  an  allego- 
rical representation  of  Judaism  on  the  other,  is  as  wild 
and  extravagant  as  anything  in  the  Spanish  drama.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  on  the  "  Escanderbech," 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  half-barbarous,  half-chival- 
rous Iskander  Beg,  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  find  it,  in  fact, 
diiSScult,  at  the  present  day,  to  believe  that  pieces  like  the 
first  of  these,  in  which  Foljrphemus  plays  on  a  guitar,  and 
an  island  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greek  tradition  sinks  into 
the  sea  amidst  a  discharge  of  squibs  and  rockets,  can  have 
been  represented  anywhere.  •* 

But  Montalvan  followed  Lope  in  everything,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  his  age,  was  safe 
from  such  censure  as  he  would  now  receive,  because  he 
wrote  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  popular  audiences  of 
Madrid.  ^*  He  made  the  novela^  or  tale,  the  chief  basis  of 
interest  for  his  drama,  and  relied  mainly  on  the  passion  of 
jealousy  to  give  it  life  and  movement  ^  Bowing  to  the 
authority  of  the  court,  he  avoided^  we  are  told,  represent- 
ing rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest  he  should  seem  to  encourage 
it ;  and  was  even  unwiDing  to  introduce  men  of  rank  in 
degrading  situations,  for  fear  disloyalty  should  be  implied 

"^  Henry  IV.  is  in  **  £1  Maxiscal  names  of  several  of  its  personages, 

de  Viron ;"  Don  John  in  the  play  At  the  end  of  the  play  entitled  *^  De 

that  bears  his  name.  un  Castigo  dos  Venganzas,*'  a  play 

""  Both  of  them  are  in  the  fifth  day's  full  of  horrors,  Montalvan  declares 

entertainments  of  his  '*  Para  Todos."  the  plot  to  be — 

■»  Preface  to  **  Para  Todos."  Hiatoria  tan  ▼ndaden, 

^'The  story  of  "  £1  Zeloso  Estre-  QaeBohadnoMataaemaiua, 

mexio"  is  altered  from  that  of  the  Queaucedi6. 

same  name  by  Cervantes,  but  is  in-         Almost  all  his  plays  are  founded  on 

dcbted  to  it  largely,  and  Ukes  the  exciting  and  interestmg  tales. 
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or  imputed.  He  would  gladly,  it  is  added,  have  restrained 
his  action  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  limited  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  his  full-length  dramas  to  three  hundred 
lines,  never  leaving  the  stage  empty  in  either  of  them. 
But  such  rules  were  not  prescribed  to  him  by  the  popular 
will,  and  he  wrote  too  freely  and  too  fast  to  be  more 
anxious  about  observing  his  own  theories  than  his 
master  was.  ** 

His  "  Most  Constant  Wife,"  one  of  his  plays  which  is 
particularly  pleasing,  from  the  firm,  yet  tender,  character 
of  the  heroine,  was  written,  he  tells  us,  in  four  weeks,  pre- 
pared by  the  actors  in  .eight  days,  and  represented  again 
and  again,  until  the  great  religious  festival  of  the  spring 
closed  the  theatres.  ^  His  "  Double  Vengeance,"  with 
all  its  horrors,  was  acted  twenty-one  days  successively.** 
His  "No  Life  like  Honour" — one  of  his  more  sober 
efforts — appeared  many  times  on  both  the  principal  theatres 
of  Madrid  at  the  same  moment ; — a  distinction  to  which, 
it  is  said,  no  other  play  had  then  arrived  in  Spain,  and  in 
which  none  succeeded  it  till  long  afterwards.  **  And,  in 
general,  during  the  period  when  his  dramas  were  pro- 
duced, which  was  the  old  age  of  Lope  de  Vega,  no  author 
was  heard  on  the  stage  with  more  pleasure  than  Montal- 
van,  except  his  great  master. 

He  had,  indeed,  his  trials  and  troubles,  as  all  have  whose 
success  depends  on  popular  favour.  Quevedo,  the  most 
unsparing  satirist  of  his  time,  attacked  the  less  fortunate 
parts  of  one  of  his  works  of  fiction  with  a  spirit  and  bitter- 
ness all  his  own ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  when  one  of 


*^  Pellicer  de  Tobar,  in  the  **  LiU  bat  that  he  avoided  dactyles,    and 

grimas/'  etc.,  vt  typroy  gives  this  ac-  blank  verse,  as  unbecoming  and  hard, 

count  of  his  friend  Montalvan's  ]ite-  All  this,  however,  is  only  the  system 

rary  theories,  pp.   146-162.    In  the  of  Lope,  in  his  "Arte  Nuevo,"  a 

more  grave  ports  of  his  plays,  he  says  little  amplified. 

Mont^van  employed  octavos,  canci"  ^  Para  Todos,  1661,  p.  (K)S. 

ones,  and  siltxu;  in  the  tender  parts,  **  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

Memos,    ghsas,    and  other  similar  **  C.  Pellicer,  Orfgcn,  Tom.   I.  p. 

forms;    and   romances  everywhere;  202. 
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Montalvan's  plays  had  been  hissed,  wrote  him  a  letter 
which  professed  to  be  consolatory,  but  which  is  really  as 
little  so  as  can  well  be  imagined.  **  But,  notwithstanding 
such  occasional  discouragements,  his  course  was,  on  the 
whole,  fortunate,  and  he  is  still  to  be  remembered  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  old  national  drama  of  his  country. 

^  Quevedo,    Obras,    Tom.    XI. ,      <*  Tribunal  de  la  Justa  Venganza," 
1794,  pp.  125,  163.     An  indignant      already  noticed, 
answer  was  made  to  Quevedo,  in  the 
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Dbama,  coirrnnTXD. — ^Timso  bb  Moltha. — Miba  db  Mbscua. — ^Valdi- 
YiBLflo. — Aktonio  db  Mbndoza. — Ruiz  i>B  Alabooh. — Luis  bb  Bbl- 

MONTB)      AKD      OtUBBS. — El      DiABLO      PbBDICAJDOB. — OPPOSITIOV      OP 

Leabhbd  Mbn  and  of  thb  Chubch  to  thb  Populab  Dbama. — A  Lohg 
Stbuoolb. — ^Tbiumph  of  thb  Dbama. 

Another  of  the  persons  who,  at  this  time,  sought  popular 
favour  on  the  public  stage  was  Gabriel  Tellez,  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  rank,  better  known  as  Tirso  de  Molina, — the  name 
under  which  he  slighdy  disguised  himself  when  publishing 
works  of  a  secular  character.  Of  his  life  we  know  little, 
except  that  he  was  bom  in  Madrid ;  that  he  was  educated 
at  Alcald;  that  he  entered  the  Church  as  early  as  1613 ; 
and  that  he  died  in  the  convent  of  Soria,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  probably  in  February,  1648; — some  accounts 
representing  him  to  have  been  sixty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  some  eighty. ' 

In  other  respects  we  know  more  of  him.  As  a  writer 
for  the  theatre,  we  have  five  volumes  of  his  dramas,  pub- 
lished between  1616  and  1636;  besides  which,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  his  plays  can  be  found  scattered  through 
his  other  works,  or  printed  each  by  itself.  His  talent 
seems  to  have  been  decidedly  dramatic;  but  the  moral 
tone  of  his  plots  is  lower  than  common,  and  many  of  his 
plays  contain  passages  whose  indecency  has  caused  them 
to  be  so  hunted  down  by  the  confessional  and  the  Inquisi- 

*  Deleytar  Aprovechando,  Madrid,  1766,  2  Tom.,  4to.,  Prdlogo.   Baena, 
Hijos  do  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  p.  267. 
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tion,  that  copies  of  them  are  among  the  rarest  of  Spanish 
books.'  Not  a  few  of  the  less  offensive,  however,  have 
maintained  their  place  on  the  stage,  and  are  still  familiar, 
as  popular  favourites. 

Of  these,  the  best  known  out  of  Spain  is  "  El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla,**  or  the  Seville  Deceiver, — the  earliest  distinct 
exhibition  of  that  Don  Juan  who  is  now  seen  on  every 
stage  in  Europe,  and  known  to  the  lowest  classes  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  in  puppetnshows  and  street-ballads. 
The  first  rudiments  for  this  character — ^which,  it  is  said, 
may  be  traced  historically  to  the  great  Tenorio  femily  of 
Seville — had,  indeed,  been  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  in  the  second  and  third  acts  of  "  Money 
makes  the  Man ;''  where  the  hero  shows  a  similar  firmness 
and  wit  amidst  the  most  awful  visitations  of  the  unseen 
world.  *  But  in  the  character  as  sketched  by  Lope  there 
is  nothing  revolting.  Tirso,  therefore,  is  the  first  who 
showed  it  with  all  its  original  undaunted  courage  united  to 
an  unmingled  depravity  that  asks  only  for  selfish  grati- 
fications, and  a  cold,  relentless  humour  that  continues  to 
jest  when  surrounded  by  the  terrors  of  a  supernatural 
retribution. 

This  conception  of  the  character  is  picturesque,  not- 
withstanding the  moral  atrocities  it  involves.  It  was, 
therefore,  soon  carried  to  Naples;  and  fi'om  Naples  to 
Paris,  where  the  Italian  actors  took  possession  of  it  The 
piece  thus  produced,  which  was  little  more  than  an  Italian 
translation  of  Tirso's,  had  great  success  in  1656  on  the 

*  Of  these  five  yolumes,  contuning  three  hundred ;  and  I  believe  about 

fifty-nine  plavs,  and  a  number  of  en-  eighty  have  been  printed. 
tremeses    and    ballads,   whose   titles  *  There  are  some  details  in  this 

are    given  in    Aribau's   Biblioteca,  part  of  Lope's  play,  such  as  the  men- 

(Madrid,  1848,  Tom.  V.  p.  xzxvi.,)  I  tion  of  a  walking  stone  statue,  which 

have  never  seen  but  four,  and  have  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Tirso 

been  able  with  difficulty  to  collect  de  Molina  used  it.    Lope's  play  is  in 

between    thirty  and  forty   separate  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  bis  Come- 

plays.     Their  author  says,  however,  dias  (Zaragoza,  1632);  but  it  is  one 

m  the  pre&ce  to  his  '*  Cigarrales  de  of  his  dramas  tiiat  have  continued  to 

Toledo/'  (1624,)  that  he  had  written  be  reprinted  and  read. 
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boards  of  that  company,  then  very  fashionable  at  the 
French  court  Two  or  three  French  translations  followed, 
and  in  1665  Moliere  brought  out  his  "Festin  de  Pierre," 
in  which,  taking  not  only  the  incidents  of  Tirso,  but  often 
his  dialogue,  he  made  the  real  Spanish  fiction  known  to 
Europe  as  it  had  not  been  known  before.  *  From  this 
time,  the  strange  and  wild  character  conceived  by  the 
Spanish  poet  has  gone  through  the  world  under  the  name 
of  Don  Juan,  followed  by  a  reluctant  and  shuddering 
interest,  that  at  once  marks  what  is  most  peculiar  in  its 
conception,  and  confounds  all  theories  of  dramatic  interest. 
Zamora,  a  writer  of  the  next  half-century  in  Spain, 
Thomas  Corneille  in  France,  and  Lord  Byron  in  England, 
are  the  prominent  poets  to  whom  it  is  most  indebted  for 
its  fame ;  though  perhaps  the  genius  of  Mozart  has  done 
more  than  any  or  all  of  them  to  reconcile  the  refined  and 
elegant  to  its  dark  and  disgusting  horrors.  ^ 

At  home,  "  The  Deceiver  of  Seville  "  has  never  been 
the  most  favoured  of  Tirso  de  Molina's  works.  That  dis- 
tinction belongs  to  "  Don  Gil  in  the  Green  Pantaloons," 
perhaps  the  most  strongly  marked  specimen  of  an  intriguing 
comedy  in  the  language.  Dofia  Juana,  its  heroine,  a  lady 
of  Valladolid,  who  has  been  shamefiiUy  deserted  by  her 
lover,  follows  him  to  Madrid,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
arrange  for  himself  a  more  ambitious  match.     In  Madrid, 

*  For  the  way  in  which  this  tralv  stage.     Shadwell's  own  play  is  too 

Spanish  fiction  was  spread  through  gross  to  be  tolerated  anywhere  now- 

Italy  to  France,  and  uien,  by  means  a-dajs,  and  besides  has  no  literary 

of  Molidre,  throughout  the  rest  of  ment. 

Europe,  see  Parfaits,  ''  Histoire  du  ^  That  the  popularitv  of  the  mere 

Th^dtre    Fran^ais"    (Paris,    12mo.,  fiction  of  Don  Juan  has  been  pre- 

Tom.  VIII.,    1746,   p.   266;  Tom.  served  in  Spain  may  be  seen  from  the 

IX.,  1746,  pp.  3  and  343 ;  and  Tom.  many  recent  versions  of  it ;  and  cs- 

X.,    1747.   p.  420);  and  Cailhava,  pecially  from  the  two  plays  of  Don 

**  Art  de  la  Commie,"  (Paris,  1786,  Juan  Tenorio,"  by  Zorrilla,  (1844,) 

8vo.,  Tom.  II.  p.  175.)    ShadwelPs  and  his  two  poems,  **  £1  Desafio  del 

**  Libertine"  (1676)  is  substantially  Diablo,"    and     "  Un    Testigo    de 

the  same  story,  with  added  atrocities ;  Bronce,"  (1846,)   hardly  less  dra- 

and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  founda-  matic  than  the  plays  tliat  had  pre- 

tion  of  the  short  drama  which  has  ceded  them, 
often  been  acted  on   the  American 
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during  the  fortnight  the  action  lasts,  she  appears  sometimes 
as  a  lady  named  Elvira,  and  sometimes  as  a  cavalier 
named  Don  Gil ;  but  never  once,  till  the  last  moment,  in 
her  own  proper  person.  In  these  two  assumed  characters, 
she  confounds  all  the  plans  and  plots  of  her  faithless  lover ; 
makes  his  new  mistress  fall  in  love  with  her;  writes 
letters  to  herself  as  a  cavalier,  from  herself  as  a  lady ;  and 
passes  herself  ofl^  sometimes  for  her  own  lover,  and  some- 
times for  other  personages  merely  imaginary. 

Her  family  at  Yalladolid,  meantime,  are  made  to 
believe  she  is  dead;  and  two  cavaliers  appearing  in 
Madrid,  the  one  from  design  and  the  other  by  accident,  in 
a  green  dress  like  the  one  she  wears,  all  three  are  taken  to 
be  one  and  the  same  individual,  and  the  confusion  becomes 
so  unintelligible,  that  her  alarmed  lover  and  her  own  man- 
servant— the  last  of  whom  had  never  seen  her  but  in 
masculine  attire  at  Madrid — are  persuaded  it  is  some 
spirit  come  among  them  in  the  fated  green  costume,  to 
work  out  a  dire  revenge  for  the  wrongs  it  had  suffered  in 
the  flesh.  At  this  moment,  when  the  uproar  and  alarm 
are  at  their  height,  the  relations  of  the  parties  are  detected, 
and  three  matches  are  made  instead  of  the  one  that  had 
been  broken  off; — the  servant,  who  had  been  most  fright- 
ened, coming  in  at  the  instant  everything  is  settled,  with 
his  hat  stuck  flill  of  tapers  and  his  clothes  covered  with 
pictures  of  saints,  and, crying  out,  as  he  scatters  holy  water 
in  everybody's  face, — 

Who  pnj%  who  prays  for  mj  master's  poor  soal, — 
His  soul  now  suffering  purgatory's  pains 
Within  those  selfsame  pantaloons  of  green  ? 

And  when  his  mistress  turns  suddenly  round  and  asks  him 
if  he  is  mad,  the  servant,  horror-struck  at  seeing  a  lady 
instead  of  a  cavalier,  with  the  countenance  and  voice  he 
at  once  recognizes,  exclaims  in  horror, — 

I  do  conjure  thee  by  the  wounds  of  all 
Who  suffer  in  the  hospitaVs  worst  ward, — 
VOL.  II.  U 
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Abrenuntio  1 — Get  thee  behind  me  I 
Jvana.     Fool  I    Don't  you  see  that  I  am  your  Don  Gil, 

Alive  in  body,  and  in  mind  most  sound  ? — 

That  I  am  talking  here  with  all  these  friends, 

And  none  is  frightened  but  your  foolish  self? 
Servant.  Well,  then,  what  are  you,  Sir,— a  man  or  woman  ? 

Just  tell  me  that. 
Juana,  A  woman,  to  be  sure. 

Servant.  No  more  1  enough !  that  word  explains  the  whole ; — 

Ay,  and  if  thirty  worlds  were  going  mad, 

It  would  be  reason  good  for  all  the  uproar. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  play  is  its  extremely 
ingenious  and  involved  plot.  Few  foreigners,  perhaps 
not  one,  ever  comprehended  all  its  intrigue  on  first  reading 
it,  or  on  first  seeing  it  acted.  Yet  it  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  plays  on  the  Spanish  stage ;  and  the 
commonest  and  most  ignorant  in  the  audiences  of  the  great 
cities  of  Spain  do  not  find  its  ingenuities  and  involutions 
otherwise  than  diverting. 

Quite  different  from  either  of  the  preceding  dramas, 
and  in  some  respects  better  than  either,  is  Tirso's  "  Bashful 
Man  at  Court,** — a  play  often  acted,  on  its  first  appearance 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  and  one  in  which,  as  its  author 
tells  us,  a  prince  of  Castile  once  performed  the  part  of  the 
hero.  It  is  not  properly  historical,  though  partly  founded 
on  the  story  of  Pedro,  Duke  of  Coimbra,  who,  in  1449, 
after  having  been  regent  of  Portugal,  was  finally  despoiled 
of  his  power  and  defeated  in  an  open  rebellion.  •  Tirso 
supposes  him  to  have  retired  to  the  moimtains,  and  there, 
disguised  as  a  shepherd,  to  have  educated  a  son  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  his  rank.  This  son,  under  the  name  of 
Mireno,  is  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Finding  himself  pos- 
sessed of  nobler  sentiments  and  higher  intelligence  tiian 
those  of  the  rustics  among  whom  he  lives,  he  half  suspects 
that  he  is  of  noble  origin ;  and,  escaping  from  his  solitude, 
appears  at  court,  determined  to  try  his  fortune.  Accident 
favours  him.    He  enters  the  service  of  the  royal  favourite, 

*  Crdnica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  ad  ann. 
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and  wills  the  love  of  his  daughter,  who  is  as  free  and  bold, 
from  an  excessive  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  her  lover  is 
humble  and  gentle  in  his  ignorance  of  it  There  his  rank 
is  discovered,  and  the  play  ends  happily. 

A  story  like  this,  even  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  an  underplot,  is  too  slight  and  simple  to  produce  much 
effect  But  the  character  of  the  principal  personage,  and 
its  gradual  development,  rendered  it  long  a  favourite  on 
the  Spanish  stage.  Nor  was  this  preference  unreasonable. 
His  noble  pride,  struggling  against  the  humble  circum- 
stances in  which  he  finds  himself  placed  ;  the  suspicion  he 
hardly  dares  to  indulge,  that  his  real  rank  is  equal  to  his 
aspirations, — a  suspicion  which  yet  governs  his  life ;  and 
the  modesty  which  tempers  the  most  ambitious  of  his 
thoughts,  form,  when  taken  together,  one  of  the  most  lofly 
and  beautiful  ideals  of  the  old  Gastilian  character.  ^ 

Some  of  Tirso's  secular  dramas  deal  chiefly  in  recent 
events  and  well-settled  history,  like  his  trilogy  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Pizarros  in  the  New  World,  and  their 
love-adventures  at  home.  Others  are  founded  on  facts, 
but  with  a  larger  admixture  of  fiction,  like  the  two  on  the 
election  and  pontificate  of  Sixtus  Quintus.  His  religious 
dramas  and  autoa  are  as  extravagant  as  those  of  the  other 
poets  of  his  time,  and  could  hardly  be  more  so. 

His  mode  of  treating  his  subjects  seems  to  be  capricious. 
Sometimes  he  begms  his  dramas  with  great  naturalness 
and  life,  as  in  one  that  opens  with  the  accidents  of  a  bull- 
fight, '  and  in  another,  with  the  confusion  consequent  on 
the  upsetting  of  a  coach ;  ^  while,  at  other  times,  he  seems 
not  to  care  how  tedious  he  is,  and  once  breaks  ground  in 
the  first  act  with  a  speech  above  four  hundred  lines  long.  ^^ 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  his  openings  is  in  his 

7  The  *' Vergonzoso  en  Palacio"  "Moioyergonzosonoesperapalacio." 
was  printed  as  early  as  1624,  in  the         *  "  Todo  es  dar  en  una  Cosa." 
"  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,"   (Madrid,         •  "  For  el  Sotano  y  el  Torao/* 
1624, 4to.,  p.  100,)  and  took  its  name,        ^  "  Escarmientos  para  Cuerdos.'* 


I  suppose,  from  a  Spanish  proverb, 


u  2 
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**  Love  for  Reasons  of  State,  **  where  we  have,  at  the  out- 
set, a  scene  before  a  lady*s  balcony,  a  rope-ladder,  and  a 
duel,  all  full  of  Castilian  spirit  His  more  obvious  defects 
are  the  too  great  similarity  of  his  characters  and  incidents ; 
the  too  frequent  introduction  of  di^iised  ladies  to  help  on 
the  intrigue ;  and  the  needless,  and  shameless  indelicacy 
of  some  of  his  stories, — a  fault  rendered  more  remarkable 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  himself  was  an  ecclesiastic  of 
rank,  and  honoured  in  Madrid  as  a  public  preacher.  His 
more  uniform  merits  are  a  most  happy  power  of  gay 
narration  ;  an  extraordinary  command  of  his  native  Cas- 
tilian ;  and  a  rich  and  flowing  versification  in  all  the  many 
varieties  of  metre  demanded  by  the  audiences  of  the  capital, 
who  were  become  more  nice  and  exacting  in  this,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  single  accessory  of  the  drama. 

But  however  various  and  capricious  were  the  forms  of 
Tirso's  drama,  he  was,  in  substance,  always  a  follower  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  This  he  himself  distinctly  announces, 
boasting  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  entering, 
at  the  same  time,  into  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  defence 
of  its  principles  and  practice,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
classical  school ;  a  defence  which,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
was  published  twelve  years  before  the  appearance  of  Cor- 
neille*s  "Cid,**  and  which,  therefore,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  anticipated  in  Madrid  the  remarkable  controversy 
about  the  unities  occasioned  by  that  tragedy  in  Paris  after 
1636,  "  and  subsequently  made  the  foundation  of  the  dra- 
matic schools  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire. 

Contemporary  with  these  events  and  discussions  lived 
Antonio  Mira  de  Mescua,  well  known  firom  1602  to  1635 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  much  praised  by  Cervantes 
and  Lope  de  Vega.  He  was  a  native  of  Guadix  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  in  his  youth  became  archdeacon 
of  its  cathedral;  but  in  1610  he  was  at  Naples,  attached 

"  Cigamles  de  Toledo,  1624,  pp.  ISd-188. 
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to  the  poetical  court  of  the  Count  de  Lemos,  and  in  1620 
he  gained  a  prize  in  Madrid,  where  he  seems  to  have  died 
while  in  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Philip  the  Fourth.  He 
wrote  secular  plays,  autoSj  and  lyrical  poetry;  but  his 
works  were  never  collected  and  are  now  found  vrith  diffi- 
culty, though  not  a  few  of  his  lighter  compositions  are 
in  nearly  all  the  respectable  selections  of  the  national 
poetry  from  his  own  time  to  the  present 

He,  like  Tirso  de  Molina,  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank, 
but  did  not  escape  the  troubles  common  to  writers  for  the 
stage.  One  of  his  dramas,  "  The  Unfortunate  Rachel," 
founded  on  the  fable  which  represents  Alfonso  the  Eighth 
as  having  nearly  sacrificed  his  crown  to  his  passion  for  a 
Jewess  of  Toledo,  was  much  altered,  by  authority,  before 
it  could  be  acted,  though  Lope  de  Vega  had  been  per- 
mitted to  treat  the  same  subject  at  lai^e  in  the  same  way, 
in  the  nineteenth  book  of  his  *^  Jerusalem  Conquered." 
Mira  de  Mescua,  too,  was  concerned  in  the  drama  of 
"  The  Curate  of  Madrilejos,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
forbidden  to  be  read  or  acted  even  after  it  had  been 
printed.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  consideration  usually  granted  to  successfid  writers 
for  the  theatre.  At  least,  we  know  he  was  much  imitated. 
His  "  Slave  of  the  Devil "  was  not  only  remodelled  and 
reproduced  by  Moreto  in  "  Fall  to  rise  again,"  but  was 
freely  used  by  Calderon  in  two  of  his  besfc-known  dramas. 
His  "  Gallant  both  Brave  and  True "  was  employed  by 
Alarcon  in  **  The  Trial  of  Husbands."  And  his  "  Palace 
in  Confiision"  is  the  groundwork  of  Comeille's  "Don 
Sancho  of  Aragon."  " 

**  The  notices  of  Mira  de  Mescua,  sadly  cut  up  to  suit  the  ecclesiastical 

or  Amescua,    as    he    is    sometimes  censors,  wnose  permission  to  repre- 

called,  are  scattered  like  his  works,  sent  it  is  dated  April  10th,  16S5. 

He  is  mentioned  in  Roxas,  **  Viage  "  Guevara  indicates  his  birthplace  and 

(1602);  and  I   have  his  *' Desgra-  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  ''Diablo 

ciada  Raquel,"  both  in  a  printed  copy,  Cojuelo,"  Tranoo  VI.   Antonio  (Bib. 

where  it  is  attributed  to  Diamante,  Nov.,  ad  verb.)  gives  him  extravagant 

and  in  an  autograph  MS.,  where  it  is  praise,  and  says  that  his  dramas  were 
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Joseph  de  Yaldivielso,  another  ecclesiastic  of  high  con- 
dition, was  also  a  writer  for  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  connected  with  the  great  cathedral  of  Toledo  and 
with  its  princely  primate,  the  Cardinal  In&nte,  but  he 
lived  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  same 
religious  congregation  with  Cervantes  and  Lope,  and 
where  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  principal  men 
of  letters  of  his  time.  He  flourished  from  about  1607  to 
about  1633,  and  can  be  traced,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  by  his  certificates  of  approbation  and  by  commen- 
datory verses  which  were  prefixed  to  the  works  of  his 
friends  as  they  successively  appeared.  His  own  publica- 
tions are  almost  entirely  religious; — ^those  for  the  stage 
consisting  of  a  single  volume  printed  in  1622,  and  con- 
taining twelve  aiUos  and  two  religious  plays. 

The  twelve  auios  seem,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have 
been  written  for  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  certainly  to  have 
been  performed  there,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Spain. 
He  selected  them  from  a  large  number,  and  they  un- 
doubtedly enjoyed,  during  his  lifetime,  a  wide  popularity. 
Some,  perhaps,  deserved  it.  *^  The  Prodigal  Spn,**  long  a 
tempting  subject  wherever  religious  dramas  were  known, 
was  treated  with  more  than  usual  skill.  ^*  Psyche  and 
Cupid,"  too,  is  better  managed  for  Christian  purposes  than 
that  mystical  fancy  commonly  was  by  the  poets  of  the 
Spanish  theatre.  And  "  The  Tree  of  Life  "*  is  a  well- 
sustained  allegory,  in  which  the  old  theological  contest 
between  Divine  Justice  and  Divine  Mercy  is  carried 
through  in  the  old  theological  spirit,  beginning  with  scenes 

collected  and  published  together.  But  ouel "  id  founded  is  a  fiction,  and  there- 

this,  I  believe  I  is  a  mistake.     Like  his  fore  need  not  so  much  have  disturbed 

shorter  poems,  they  can  be  found  only  the  censors  of  the  theatre.    (Castro, 

separate,  or  in  collections  made  for  CrdnicadeSanchoelDeseado,  Alonso 

otner  purposes.    See  also,  in  relation  el  Octavo,  etc.,  Madrid,  1665,  folio, 

to  Mira  de  Mescua,  Montalvan,  Fara  pp.  90,  etc.)    Two  autoa  by  Mira  de 

Todos,  the  Catalogue  at  the  end  ;  Mescua  are  to  be  found  in  *'  Navidad 

and  Pellicer,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  I.  p.  y  Corpus  Christi  Festejados,"  Ma- 

69.    The  story  on  which  the  **  Ra-  drid,  1664,  4to. 
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in  Paradise  and  ending  with  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour. 
But,  in  general,  the  autoa  of  Yaldivielso  are  not  better 
than  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  two  plays  are  not  so  good.  ^^  The  Birth  of  the 
Best,'*  as  the  Madonna  is  often  technically  called,  and 
*^  The  Guardian  Angel,"  which  is,  again,  an  allegory,  not 
unlike  that  of  "  The  Tree  of  Life,"  are  both  of  them 
crude  and  wild  compositions,  even  within  the  broad  limits 
permitted  to  the  religious .  drama.  One  reason  of  their 
success  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
more  of  the  tone  of  the  elder  poetry  than  almost  any  of 
the  sacred  plays  of  the  time — a  remark  that  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  atUos  of  Yaldivielso,  in  one  of  which  there 
is  a  spirited  parody  of  the  well-known  ballad  on  the 
challenge  of  Zamora  afler  the  murder  of  Sancho  the 
Brave.  But  the  social  position  of  their  author,  and, 
perhaps,  his  quibbles  and  quaintnesses,  which  humoured 
the  bad  taste  of  his  age,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  we  can  account  for  the  extensive  popularity  he 
undoubtedly  enjoyed.  ^' 

Another  sort  of  favour  fell  to  the  share  of  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  who  wrote  much  for  the  court  between  1623  and 
1643.  His  works — besides  a  number  of  ballads  and  short 
poems  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and  other  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  kingdom — contain  a  Life  of  Our  Lady, 
in  nearly  eight  hundred  redondiUas^  and  five  plays,  to 
which  two  or  three  more  may  be  added  from  different 
miscellaneous  collections.  The  poems  are  of  little  value ; 
the  plays  are  better.     "He  Deserves  Most  who  Loves 

»  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  the  "  Cautivos  Libres,"  f.  25.  a.  of 

821.     His  dramatic  works  which  I  the  Doce  Autos.     It  will  show  how 

possess  are  "  Doce  Autos  Sacramen-  the  old  ballads  rung  in  the  ears  of  all 

tales  y  dos  Comedias  Divinas,''  por  el  men,  and  penetrated  everywhere  into 

Maestro  Joseph  de  Yaldivielso,  To-  Spanish  p<^try.  There  is  a  nacindento 

ledo,  1622,  4to.,  183  leaves.     Com-  oi   Yaldivielso  in   the  ^*  Navidad  y 

pore  the  old  ballad,   "  Ya  cabalga  Corpus  Christi,"  mentioned  in  the 

Diego  Ordonez,*'  which  can  be  traced  preceding  note  ;  but  it  is  very  slight 

to  the  Romanoero  of  1660-1565,  with  and  poor, 
the  <'  Crdnica  del  Cid,"  c  66,  and 
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Most"  may  have  contributed  materials  to  Moreto's 
'*  Disdain  met  widi  Disdain,**  and  is  certainly  a  pleasant 
drama,  widi  natural  situations  and  an  easy  dialogue. 
"Society  changes  Manners'*  is  another  real  comedy 
with  much  life  and  gaiety.  And  "  Love  for  Love's 
Sake,**  which  has  been  called  its  author  s  happiest  effort, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  acted  before  the  court 
by  Uie  queen's  maids  of  honour,  who  took  all  the 
parts  —  those  of  the  cavaliers,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
women. " 

Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  who  was  his  contemporary,  was  less 
favoured  during  his  lifetime  than  Mendoza,  but  has  much 
more  merit  He  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Tasco,  in 
Mexico,  but  was  descended  from  a  family  that  belonged 
to  Alarcon  in  the  mother  country.  As  early  as  1622  he 
was  in  Madrid,  and  assisted  in  the  composition  of  a  play 
in  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Cafiete  for  his  victories  in 
Arauco,  which  was  the  joint  work  of  nine  persons.  In 
1628  he  published  die  first  volume  of  his  dramas,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  he  calls  himself  Prolocutor  of  the 
Royal  Council  for  the  Indies — ^a  place  of  both  trust  and 
profit  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Publico  Vulgar^  or  the 
Rabble,  in  a  tone  of  savage  contempt  for  the  audiences  of 
Madrid,  which,  if  it  intimates  that  he  had  been  ill-treated 
on  the  stage,  proves  also  that  he  felt  strong  enough  to 
defy  his  enemies.  To  the  eight  plays  contained  in  this 
volume  he  added  twelve  more  in  1635,  with  a  Preface, 
which,  again,  leaves  little  doubt  that  his  merit  was  undei:- 
valued,  as  he  says  he  found  it  difficult  to  vindicate  for 


*^  His  works  were  not  collected  till  I  find  of  him  are  in  Montalvan*8  "  Para 

long  after  his  death,  which  happened  Todos,"  and  in  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova, 

in  1644,  and  were  then  printea  from  where  he  is  called  Antonio  Hiutado 

a  MS.  found  in  the  library  of  the  de  Mendoza ;  probably  a  mistake,  for 

Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  Luis  de  Souza,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to 

under  the  affected  title,  *'  El  Feniz  the  old  Santillana  famil;r.     A  second 

Castellano,  D.  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  edition  of  his  works,  with  trifling  ad- 

renascido,"  etc.  (Lisboa,  1690,  4to.)  ditions,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1728, 

The  only  notices  of  consequence  that  4to. 
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himself  even  the  authorship  of  not  a  few  of  the  plays  he 
had  written.     He  died  in  1639. " 

His  "  Domingo  de  Don  Bias,**  one  of  the  few  among 
his  works  not  found  in  the  collection  printed  by  himself 
is  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman  sunk  into 
luxury  and  effeminacy  by  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune 
suddenly  won  from  the  Moors  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the 
Third  of  Leon ;  but  who,  at  the  call  of  duty,  rouses  him- 
self again  to  his  earlier  energy,  and  shows  the  old  Cas- 
tilian  character  in  all  its  loyalty  and  generosity.  The 
scene  where  he  refuses  to  risk  his  person  in  a  bull-fight, 
merely  to  amuse  the  Infante,  is  iull  of  humour,  and  is 
finely  contrasted,  first,  with  the  scene  where  he  runs  all 
risks  in  defence  of  the  same  prince,  and  afterwards,  still 
more  finely,  with  that  where  he  sacrifices  the  prince,  be- 
cause he  had  failed  in  loyalty  to  his  father. 

"  How  to  gain  Friends  "  gives  us  another  exhibition  of 
the  principle  of  loyalty  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
who  is  here  represented  only  as  a  severe,  but  just,  adminis- 
trator of  the  law  in  seasons  of  great  trouble.  His  minister 
and  favourite,  Pedro  de  Luna,  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
characters  offered  to  us  in  the  whole  range  .of  the  Spanish 
drama — a  character  belonging  to  a  class  in  which  Alarcon 
has  several  times  succeeded. 

A  better  known  play  than  either,  however,  is  the 
"  Weaver  of  Segovia."  It  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first, 
its  hero,  Fernando  Bamirez,  is  represented  as  suffering 
the  most  cruel  injustice  at  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  who 
has  put  his  father  to  death  under  a  false  imputation  of 
treason,  and  reduced  Bamirez  himself  to  the  misery  of 


^  Alarcon  seems,  in  consequence  others.  See  Puibusque,  Histoire  Com- 

of  these  remonstrances,  or  perhaps  in  par^e  des  Litt^ratiires  Espap^nole  et 

consequence  of  the  temper  in  which  Fran^aise,  2  tom.,  8vo.,  Pans,  1843, 

they  were  made,  to  have  drawn  upon  Tom.  II.  pp.  165-164,  and  490-437 ; 

himself  a  series  of  attacks  from  the  — a  book  wntten  with  much  taste  and 

poets  of  the  time,   Gdngora,   Lope  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  it 

de  Vega,  Mendoza,  Montalvan,  and  relates.     It  gained  the  prize  of  1842. 
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earning  his  subsistence,  disguised  as  a  weaver.  Six  years 
elapse,  and,  in  the  second  part,  he  appears  again,  stung  by 
new  wrongs,  and  associated  with  a  band  of  robbers,  at 
whose  head,  after  spreading  terror  through  the  mountain- 
range  of  the  Guadarrama,  he  renders  such  service  to  his 
ungrateful  king,  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle  against  the  Moors, 
and  extorts  such  confessions  of  his  own  and  his  father's 
innocence  from  their  dying  enemy,  that  he  is  restored  to 
favour,  and  becomes,  in  the  Oriental  style,  the  chief  per- 
son in  the  kingdom  he  has  rescued.  He  is,  in  fact, 
another  Charles  de  Mohr,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being 
placed  in  a  period  of  the  world  and  a  state  of  society 
where  such  a  character  is  more  possible  than  in  the  period 
assigned  to  it  by  Schiller,  though  it  can  never  be  one 
fitted  for  exhibition  in  a  drama  that  claims  to  have  a 
moral  purpose. 

"  Truth  itself  Suspected "  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
viously written  for  such  a  purpose.  It  g^ves  us  the  cha- 
racter of  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  high-minded  father, 
and  himself  otherwise  amiable  and  interesting,  who  comes 
from  the  University  of  Salamanca  to  begin  the  world  at 
Madrid,  with  an  invincible  habit  of  lying.  The  humour 
of  the  drama,  which  is  really  great,  consists  in  the  pro- 
digious fluency  with  which  he  invents  all  sorts  of  fictions 
to  suit  his  momentary  purposes ;  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  struggles  against  the  farue  current  of  facts,  which  yet 
runs  every  moment  more  and  more  strongly  against  him ; 
and  the  final  result,  when,  nobody  believing  him,  he  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  telling  the  truth,  and — by  a 
mistake  which  he  now  finds  it  impossible  to  persuade  any 
one  he  has  really  committed — loses  the  lady  he  had  won, 
and  is  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  disgrace. 

Parts  of  this  drama  are  full  of  spirit ;  such  as  the  de- 
scription of  a  student's  life  at  the  university,  and  that  of 
a  brilliant  festival  given  to  a  lady  on  the  banks  of  the 
Manzanares.    These,  with  the  exhortations  of  the  young 
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man's  father,  intended  to  cure  him  of  his  shamefiil  fault, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  dialogue  between  the  hero — if  he 
may  be  so  called — and  his  servant,  are  excellent  It  is 
the  piece  from  which  Comeille  took  the  materials  for  his 
*^  Menteur,**  and  thus,  in  1642,  laid  the  foundations  of 
classical  French  comedy  in  a  play  of  Alarcon,  as,  six  years 
before,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  for  its  trs^edy  in  the 
"Cid"  of  Guillen  de  Castro.  Alarcon,  however,  was 
then  so  little  known,  that  Comeille  supposed  himself  to  be 
using  a  play  of  Lope  de  Vega ;  though  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  when,  some  years  afterwards,  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  he  did  Alarcon  the  justice  to  restore  to 
him  his  rights,  adding  that  he  would  gladly  give  the  two 
best  plays  he  had  ever  written  to  be  the  author  of  the  one 
he  had  so  freely  used. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  other  dramas  of  Alar- 
con showing  equal  judgment  and  spirit.  Such,  in  fact,  is 
the  one  entitled  "  Walls  have  Ears,*' which,  from  its  mode 
of  exhibiting  the  ill  consequences  of  slander  and  mischief- 
making,  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  to  "  Truth 
itself  Suspected."  And  such,  too,  is  the  "  Trial  of  Hus- 
bands," which  has  had  the  fortune  to  pass  under  the  names 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Montalvan,  as  well  as  of  its  true 
author,  and  would  cast  no  discredit  on  either  of  them.  But 
it  is  enough  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  Alar- 
con, that  his  style  is  excellent, — generally  better  than  that 
of  any  but  the  very  best  of  his  contemporaries, — with  less 
richness,  indeed,  than  that  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  ad- 
hering more  to  the  old  redondilla  measure  than  that  of 
Lope,  but  purer  in  versification  than  either  of  them,  more 
simple  and  more  natural ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  to  be 
ranked  with  the  best  Spanish  dramatists  during  the  best 
period  of  the  national  theatre. " 

*•  Repertorio  Americano,  Tom.  1839,  8vo.,  Tom,  IL  p.  231 ;  Come- 
III.  p.  61,  Tom.  IV.  p.  93;  Denis,  diasEscogidas,  Tom.  XXVIII.,  1667, 
Chroniques    de    TEspagne,     Paris,      p.   131.     Corneille's  opinion  of  the 
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Other  writers  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  drama 
were,  however,  as  well  known  at  the  time  they  lived  as  he 
was,  if  not  always  as  much  valued.  Among  diem  may  be 
mentioned  Luis  de  Belmonte,  whose  *^  Renegade  of  Val- 
ladolid  **  and  '*  God  the  best  Guardian  **  are  singular  mix- 
tures of  what  is  sacred  with  what  is  profane ;  Jacinto  Cor* 
dero,  whose  "  Victory  through  Love  **  was  long  a  favourite 
on  the  stage ;  Andres  Gil  Enriquez,  the  author  of  a  plea- 
sant play  called  "The  Net,  the  Scarf,  and  the  Picture;" 
Diego  Ximenez  de  Enciso,  who  wrote  grave  historical  plays 
on  the  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  at  San  Yuste,  and  on  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos ;  Gerdnimo  de  Yillaizan,  whose  best 
play  is  "  A  Great  Remedy  for  a  Great  Wrong ; "  and 
many  others,  such  as  Filipe  Godinez,  Miguel  Sanchez, 
and  Bodrigo  de  Herrera,  who  shared,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
the  favour  of  the  popular  audiences  at  Madrid.  ^^ 

Writers  distinguished  in  other  branches  of  literature 
were  also  tempted  by  the  success  of  those  devoted  to  the 
stage  to  adventure  for  the  brilliant  prizes  it  scattered  on 
all  sides.  Salas  Barbadillo,  who  wrote  many  pleasant 
tales  and  died  in  1630,  left  behind  him  two  dramas,  of  which 
one  claims  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Terence.  ^'  Solorzano, 
who  died  ten  years  later  and  was  known  in  the  same  forms 
of  elegant  literature  with  Barbadillo,  is  the  author  of  a 
spirited  play  founded  on  the  story  of  a  lady,  who,  after 
having  accepted  a  noble  lover  fbom  interested  motives, 


"  Verdad  Sospechofia,"  which  is  often  ception  of  those  of  Sanchez  and  Vil- 

misquoted,  is    to   be  found   in  his  laizan,  which  I  possess  separate.    Of 

'*  Ezamen  du  Menteur."   I  will  only  Belmonte,  there  are  eleven  in  the  ool- 

add,  in  relation  to  Alarcon,  that,  in  lection,  and  of  Godinez  five.    Those 

**  Nunca  mucho  cosUS  poco,"  he  has  of  Miguel   Sanchez,  who  was  very 

given  us  the  character  or  an  imperious  famous  in  his  time,  and  obtained  the 

old  nurse,  which  is  well  drawn,  and  addition  to  his  name  of  JSl  Dwrno, 

made  efiective  b^  the  use  of  pic*  are  nearly  all  lost 

turesque,  but  antiquated,  words  and  "  The  plays  of  Salas  Barbadillo, 

phrases.  viz. ,  *  *  Victoria  de  Espafia  y  Francia,*' 

^  The  plays  of  these  authors  are  and  "  El  Galan  Trampoeo  y  Pobre," 

found    in    the    large  collection  en-  are  in  bis  '*  Coronas  del  JPamaso," 

titled  *<  Comedias  Escogidas,*'  Ma-  left  for  publication  at  his  death,  but 

drid,  1652-1704,  4to.,  with  the  ex-  not  printed  till  1636,  Madrid,  12mo. 
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gives  him  up  for  the  servant  of  that  lover,  put  forward  in 
disguise,  as  if  he  were  possessor  of  the  very  estates  for 
which  she  had  accepted  his  master.  ^'  Gdngora  wrote  one 
play,  and  parts  of  two  others,  still  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  works ;  '^  and  Quevedo,  to  please  the  great 
favourite,  the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  assisted  in  the  com- 
position of  at  least  a  single  drama,  which  is  now  lost,  if  it 
be  not  preserved,  under  another  name,  in  the  works  of 
Antonio  de  Mendoza.  '^  But  the  circumstances  of  chief 
consequence  in  relation  to  all  these  writers  are,  that  they 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  that  they  bear 
witness  to  the  vast  popularity  of  his  drama  in  their  time. 

Indeed,  so  attractive  was  the  theatre  now  become,  that 
ecclesiastics  and  the  higher  nobility,  who,  from  their  position 
in  society,  did  not  wish  to  be  known  as  dramatic  authors, 
still  wrote  for  the  stage,  sending  their  plays  to  the  actors 
or  to  the  press  anonymously.  Such  persons  generally 
announced  their  dramas  as  written  by  "  A  Wit  of  this 
Court," —  Un  Ingenio  de  esta  Corte^ — and  a  large  collection 
of  pieces  could  now  be  made  which  are  known  only  under 
this  mask ;  a  mask,  it  may  be  observed,  often  significant 
of  the  pretensions  of  those  whom  it  claims  partly  to  con- 
ceal. Even  Philip  the  Fourth,  who  was  an  enlightened 
lover  of  the  arts  and  of  letters,  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
used  it ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  *'  Giving  my  Life 
for  my  Lady,"  "  The  Earl  of  Essex,"  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  plays,  were  either  entirely  his,  or  that  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  their  composition.  ^ 

**  It  is  called  <*  £1  Mayorazgo,"  tonio  de  Mendoza,  and  was  entitled 

and  is  found  with  its  loa  at  the  end  "  Qaien  mas  miente  medra  mas," — 

of  the  author's  "  Ali^ios  de  Casan-  He  that  lies  most  will  rise  most.  (C. 

dra,"  1640.  Pellicer,  Or%en  del  Teatro,  Tom.  I. 

"^  These  are,  *'  Las  Firmezas  de  p.  177.)    This  play  is  lost,  unless, 

Isabela,"  *'  £1  Doctor  Carlino,"  and  as  I  suspect,  it  is  the  **  £mpeSos  del 

*'  La  Comedia  Venatoria," — the  last  Mentir,^'  that  occurs  in  Mendoza's 

two  unfinished,  and  the  very  last  alle-  Works,  1690,  pp.  264-296.    There 

gorica).  are  also  four  entremeses  of  Quevedo 

"  The  play  written  to  please  the  in  his  Works,  1791,  Vol.  IX. 

Count  Duke  was  by  Queveoo  and  An-  "  Philip  IV.  was  a  lover  of  let- 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  '^  Gomedias  de  un 
Ingenio"  is  that  called   **The  Devil  turned  Preacher/* 
Its  scene  is  laid  in  Lucca,  and  its  original  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  to  glorify  Saint  Francis,  and  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  his  followers.     At  any  rate,  in  the  long 
introductory  speech  of  Lucifer,  that  potentate  represents 
himself  as  most  happy  at  having  so  far  triumphed  over 
these  his  great  enemies,  that  a  poor  community  of  Fran- 
ciscans, established  in  Lucca,  is  likely  to  be  starved  out  of 
the  city  by  the  universal  ill-will  he  has  excited  against 
them.     But  his  triumph  is  short     Saint  Michael  descends 
with  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  and  requires  Satan 
himself  immediately  to  reconvert  the   same  inhabitants 
whose  hearts  he  had   hardened ;  to  build  up  the  very 
convent  of  the  holy  brotherhood  which  he  had  so  nearly 
overthrown ;  and  to  place  the  poor  friars,  who  were  now 
pelted  by  the  boys  in  the  streets,  upon  a  foundation  of 
respectability  safer  than  that  from  which  he  had  driven 
them.     The  humour  of  the  piece  consists  in  his  conduct 
while  executing  the  unwelcome  task  thus  imposed  upon 
him.     To  do  it,  he  takes,  at  once,  the  habit  of  the  monks 
he  detests;  he  goes  round  to  beg  for  them;  he  super- 
intends the  erection  of  an  ampler  edifice  for  their  accom- 
modation ;  he  preaches ;  he  prays ;  he  works  miracles ; — 
and  all  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  unction,  in  order 
the  sooner  to  be  rid  of  a  business  so  thoroughly  disagreeable 
to  him,  and  of  which  he  is  constantly  complaining  in 

ten.   TransUttioDS  of  Francesco  Guic-  confidently  ascribed  to  Philip  IV., 

ciardini's  "^  ViTars  in  Italy /'  and  of  the  who  is  said  to  have  often  joined  in 

*'  Description  of  the  Low  Countries,"  improvisating  dramas,  an  amusement 

by  his  nephew,  Luigi  Guicciardini,  well  known  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 

made  by  him,  and  preceded  by  a  well-  and  at  the  hardly  less  splendid  court 

written  Prdl6go,  are  ssud  to  be  in  the  of  the  Count  de  Lemos  at  Naples.   C. 

National  Libnuj  at  Madrid.   (C.  Pe-  Pellicer,  Teatro,  Tom.  I.  p.  163,  and 

llicer,Or%en,Tom.I.p.  162:Huerta,  J.  A.  Pellicer,  Bib.  de  Traductores, 

Teatro    Hespafiol,     Madrid,    1785,  Tom.  I.  pp.  90^92,  where  a  curious 

12mo.,  Parte  I.,  Tom.  III.  p.  169 ;  account,  already  referred  to,  is  g^ven 

and  Ochoa,  Teatro,  Paris,  1838,  8vo.,  of  one  of  these  Neapolitan  euiibitions, 

Tom.  V.  p.  98.)    "  King  Henry  the  by  Estrada,  who  witnessed  it 
Feeble  "  is  also  among  the  plays  most 
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equivocal  phrases  and  bitter  side-speeches,  that  give  him 
the  comfort  of  expressing  a  vexation  he  cannot  entirely 
control,  but  dares  not  openly  make  known.  At  last  he 
succeeds.  The  hateful  work  is  done.  But  the  s^ent  is 
not  dismissed  with  honour.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  obliged, 
in  the  closing  scene,  to  confess  who  he  is,  and  to  avow 
that  nothing,  after  all,  awaits  him  but  the  flames  of  per- 
dition, into  which  he  visibly  sinks,  like  another  Don  Juan, 
before  the  edified  audience. 

The  action  occupies  above  five  months.  It  has  an 
intriguing  underplot,  which  hardly  disturbs  the  course  of 
the  main  story,  and  one  of  whose  personages — the  heroine 
herself — is  very  gentle  and  attractive.  The  character  of 
the  Father  Guardian  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  full  of 
simplicity,  humble,  trustful,  and  submissive,  is  also  finely 
drawn ;  and  so  is  the  opposite  one, — the  gradoao  of  the 
piece, — a  liar,  a  coward,  and  a  glutton;  ignorant  and 
cunning ;  whom  Lucifer  amuses  himself  with  teasing,  ^ 
every  possible  way,  whenever  he  has  a  moment  to  spfce 
from  the  grave  work  he  is  so  anxious  to  finish. 

In  some  of  the  early  copies,  this  drama,  so  characteristic 
of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  is  attributed  to  Luis  de 
Belmonte,  and  in  some  of  them  to  Antonio  de  Coello. 
Later,  it  is  declared,  though  on  what  authority  we  are  not 
told,  to  have  been  written  by  Francisco  Damian  de 
Comejo,  a  Franciscan  monk.  But  all  this  is  uncertain. 
We  only  know,  that,  for  a  long  time  after  it  appeared,  it 
used  to  be  acted  as  a  devout  work,  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  Franciscans,  who  then  possessed  great 
influence  in  Spain.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  this  state  of  things  was  partly  changed, 
and  its  public  performance,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was 
forbidden.  About  1800,  it  reappeared  on  the  stage,  and 
was  again  acted,  with  great  profit,  all  over  the  country, — 
the  Franciscan  monks  lending  the  needful  monastic  dresses 
for  an   exhibition  they  thought  so  honourable  to  their 
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order.  But  in  1804  it  was  put  anew  under  the  ban  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  so  remained  until  after  the  political 
revolution  of  1820,  which  gave  absolute  liberty  to  the 
theatre. " 

The  school  of  Lope,  to  which  all  the  writers  we  have 
just  enumerated,  and  many  more,  belonged,  was  not 
received  with  an  absolutely  universal  applause.  Men  of 
learning,  from  time  to  time,  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  it ; 
and  severe  or  captious  critics  found  in  its  gross  irregu- 
larities and  extravagances  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  complaint.  Alonso  Lopez,  commonly 
called  £1  Finciano,  in  his  **  Art  of  Poetry  founded  on  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Ancients," — a  modest  treatise,  which  he 
printed  as  early  as  1596, — shows  plainly,  in  his  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  that  he  was  far  from 
consenting  to  the  forms  of  the  drama  then  beginning  to 
prevail  in  the  theatre.  The  Argensolas,  who,  about  ten 
years  earlier,  had  attempted  to  introduce  another  and 
more  classical  type,  would,  of  course,  be  even  less  satisfied 
with  the  tendency  of  things  in  their  time;  and  one  of 
them,  Bartolom^,  speaks  his  opinion  very  openly  in  his 
didactic  satires.  Others  joined  them,  among  whom  were 
Artieda,  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  the  Marquis  of  Guellar ; 
Vill^as,  the  sweet  l3rrical  poet,  in  his  seventh  elegy ;  and 
Christdval  de  Mesa,  in  different  passages  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  in  the  Preface  to  his  ill-constructed  tragedy  of 
'^  Pompey.*'  If  to  these  we  add  a  scientific  discussion  on 
the  True  Structure  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  of  the  Poetical  Tables  of  Cascales,  and  a  harsh 

"  C.  Pellicer,  Orfgen,  Tom.  I.  p.  tion  he   himflelf  witnessed  of  the 

184, note;  Suplemento al Indice,  etc.  "Diablo  Predicador/'  in. the  court- 

1806;  and  an  excellent  article  by  yard  of  a  poor  inn,  where  a  oow-hoose 

Louif  de  Vieil  Castel,  in  the  Rerue  served  for  the  theatre,  or  rather  the 

des  Deux  Mondes,  July  16,  1840.  stage,  and  the  spectatcm,  who  naid 

To  these  should  be  added  the  pleasant  less  than  twopence  a-pieoe  for  their 

description  ffiven  by  Blanco  White,  in  places,  sat  in  the  open  air,  under  a 

his  admiraUe  '*  Doblado's  Letters,'*  bright,  starry  sky. 
(1829,  pp.  163-169,)  of  a  representa- 
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attack  on  the  whole  popular  Spanish  stagey  by  Suarez  de 
Figueroa,  in  which  little  is  noticed  but  its  follies,  we  shall 
have,  if  not  every  thing  that  was  said  on  the  subject,  at 
least  every  thing  that  needs  now  to  be  remembered.  The 
whole  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  frank  admissions  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  "  New  Art  of  the  Drama.**  ** 

The  opposition  of  the  Church,  more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  scholars  of  the  time,  was,  in  some  respects, 
better  founded,  since  many  of  the  plays  of  this  period 
were  indecent,  and  more  of  them  immoral.  The  ecclesias- 
tical influence,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  therefore,  been  early 
directed  against  the  theatre,  partly  on  this  account  and 
partly  because  the  secular  drama  had  superseded  those 
representations  in  the  churches  which  had  so  long  been 
among  the  means  used  by  the  priesthood  to  sustain  their 
power  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  On  these  grounds,  in 
fact,  the  plays  of  Torres  Naharro  were  suppressed  in  1545, 
and  a  petition  was  sent,  in  1548,  by  the  Cortes,  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  against  the  printing  and  publishing  of  all  indecent 
farces.**  For  a  long  time,  however,  little  was  done  but 
to  suspend  dramatic  representations  in  seasons  of  court 
mourning,  and  on  other  occasions  of  public  sorrow  or 
trouble ; — this  being,  perhaps,  thought  by  the  clergy  an 
exercise  of  their  influence  that  would,  in  the  course  of 
events,  lead  to  more  important  concessions. 

But  as  the  theatre  rose  into  importance  with  the  popu- 
larity of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  discussions  on  its  character 

'   **  £1  Pinciano,  Filofiof£a  Antigua  cas,    Najera,    1617,    4to.,    Segunda 

Po^tica,  Madrid,  1596,  4to.,  p.  381,  Parte,  f.  27  ;  Los  Argensolas,  Rimas, 

etc. ;  Andres,  Rey  de  Artieda,  Dis-  Zaragoza,  1634,  4to.,  p.  447.    I  have 

cur808,etc.,  deArtemidoro,  ^anufo^a,  arranged    them    according  to    their 

1605,  4to.,  f.  87 ;  C.  de  Mesa,  Rimas,  dates,  because,  in  this  case,  the  order 

Madrid,  1611, 12ino.,  ff.  94,  145, 218,  of  time  is  important,  and  because  it 

and    his    Pompeyo,    Madrid,    1618,  should  be  noticed  that  all  come  within 

1 2mo.,  with  its  Dedicatoria ;  Cascales,  the  period  of  Lope*s  success  as  a  dra- 

Tablas  Po^ticas,  Murcia,  1616,  4to.,  matist. 

Parte  II. ;   C.  S.  de  Figueroa,  Pasa-  "^  D.  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom. 

gero,  Madrid,  1617,  12mo.,  Alivio  III.  p.  402,  note, 
tercero ;  Est  M.  de  Villegas,  Erdti- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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and  consequences  grew  graver.  Even  just  before  that 
time,  in  1587 9  Philip  the  Second  consulted  some  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  urged  to 
suppress  altogether  the  acted  drama;  but,  after  much 
deliberation,  followed  the  milder  opinion  of  Alonso  de 
Mendoza,  a  professor  at  Salamanca,  and  determined  still 
to  tolerate  it,  but  to  subject  it  constantly  to  a  careful  and 
even  strict  supervision.  In  1590,  Mariana,  the  historian, 
in  his  treatise  "  De  Spectaculis,**  written  with  great  fervour 
and  eloquence,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  theatres,  particularly  on  their  costumes  and  dances, 
and  thus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  discussion,  which  was 
not  wholly  lost  when,  in  1597,  Philip  the  Second,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time,  ordered  the  public  repre- 
sentations at  Madrid  to  be  suspended,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy.  But 
Philip  was  now  old  and  infirm.  The  opposers  of  the 
theatre,  among  whom  was  Lupercio  de  Argensola,  gathered 
around  him.  **  The  discussion  was  renewed  with  increased 
earnestness,  and  in  1598,  not  long  before  he  breathed  his 
last  in  the  Escurial,  with  his  dying  eyes  fastened  on  its 
high  altar,  he  forbade  theatrical  representations  alt(^ther. 
Little,  however,  was  really  effected  by  this  strug^e  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  except  that  the  dramatic  poets 
were  compelled  to  discover  ingenious  modes  for  evading 
the  authority  exercised  against  them,  and  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  actors  was  degraded  by  it  To  drive  the 
drama  from  ground  where  it  was  so  well  intrenched 
behind  the  general  favour  of  the  people  was  impossible. 
The  city  of  Madrid,  already  the  acknowledged  capital  of 
the  country,  begged  that  the  theatres  might  again  be 
opened ;  giving,  as  one  reason  for  their  request,  that  many 
religious  plays  were  performed,  by  some  of  which  both 
actors  and  spectators  had  been  so  moved  to  penitence  as  to 

*"  PelHcer,  Bib.  de  Tnductores,  Tom.  I.  p.  1 1. 
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hasten  directly  from  the  theatre  to  enter  religious  houses ;  '^ 
and  as  another  reason,  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  companies 
of  actors  to  the  hospitals  of  Madrid  was  important  to  the 
very  existence  of  those  great  and  beneficent  charities.  *® 

Moved  by  such  arguments,  Philip  the  Third,  in  1600, 
when  the  theatres  had  been  shut  hardly  two  years,  sum- 
moned a  council  of  ecclesiastics  and  four  of  the  principal 
lay  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid  the  whole  subject 
before  them.  Under  their  advice, — ^which  still  condemned 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  theatres  as  they  had  hereto- 
fore existed  in  Spain, — ^he  permitted  them  to  be  opened 
anew ;  diminishing,  however,  the  number  of  actors,  for- 
bidding all  immorality  in  the  plays,  and  allowing  repre- 
sentations only  on  Sundays  and  three  other  days  in  the 
week,  which  were  required  to  be  Church  festivals,  if  such 
festivals  should  occur.  This  decision  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  hardly  yet  disturbed,  and  the  theatre  in  Spain,  with 
occasional  alterations  and  additions  of  privilege,  has  con- 
tinued to  rest  safely  on  its  foundations  ever  since  ;—K5losed, 
indeed,  sometimes,  in  seasons  of  public  mourning,  as  it  was 
three  months  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  again 
in  1665  by  the  bigotry  of  the  queen  regent,  but  never  in- 
terrupted for  any  long  period^  and  never  again  called  to 
contend  for  its  existence. 

The  truth  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

"^  As  a  set-off  to  this  alleged  reli-  (f.  98)  says  that  the  hospitals  made 
gious  effect  of  the  comediag  de  icaUos^  such  efforts  to  sustain  the  theatres, 
we  have,  in  the  Address  that  opens  in  order  to  eet  an  income  from  them 
the  '*  IVatado  de  las  Comedias/'  afterwards,  that  they  themselves  were 
(1618,)  by  Bisbe  y  Vidal,  an  account  sometimes  impoverished  by  the  specu- 
of  a  young  girl  who  was  permitted  to  lations  they  ventured  to  make  ;  and 
see  the  representation  of  the  "  Con-  adds,  that  in  his  time  (sc.  1618)  there 
version  of  Mary  Masdalen"  several  was  a  person  alive,  who.  as  a  ma- 
times,  as  an  act  of  devotion,  and  gistrate  of  Valencia,  haa  been  the 
ended  her  visits  to  the  theatre  by  means  of  such  losses  to  the  hospital 
fUling  in  love  with  the  actor  that  of  that  city,  through  its  investments 
personated  the  Saviour,  and  running  and  advances  for  the  theatre,  that 
off  with  hun,  or  rather  following  him,  he  had  entered  a  religious  house,  and 
to  Madrid.  given  his  whole  fortune  to  the  hospi- 

*•  The  account,  however,  was  some-  tal,  to  make  up  for  the  injury  he  had 

times  the  oUier  way.    Bisbe  y  Vidal  done  it 

X  2 
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centur}%  the  popular  Spanish  drama  was  too  strong  to  be 
subjected  either  to  classical  criticism  or  to  ecclesiastical 
control.  In  the  "  Amusing  Journey  '*  of  Boxas,  an  actor 
who  travelled  over  much  of  the  country  in  1602,  visiting 
Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  Valladolid,  and  many  other 
places,  we  find  plays  acted  everywhere,  even  in  the 
smallest  villages,  and  the  drama,  in  all  its  forms  and 
arrangements,  accommodated  to  the  public  taste  far  be- 
yond any  other  popular  amusement^  In  1632,  Montal- 
van — the  best  authority  on  such  a  subject — gives  us  the 
names  of  a  crowd  of  writers  for  Castile  alone ;  and  three 
years  later,  Fabio  Franchi,  an  Italian,  who  had  lived  in 
Spain,  published  a  eulogy  on  Lope,  which  enumerates 
nearly  thirty  of  the  same  dramatists^  and  shows  anew  how 
completely  the  country  was  imbued  with  their  influence. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Lope's  name  was  the  great  poetical  name  that  filled 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  land  with  its  glory,  and  that  the 
forms  of  the  drama  originated  by  him  were  established,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  successftil  opposition,  as  the  national  and 
popular  forms  of  the  drama  for  all  Spain.  ^ 

*  Roza8(1602)  gives  an  amusing  L  pp.  118-122,  and  142-167;  Don 

account  of  the    nicknames  and  re-  Quixote,  ed.  J.  A.  Pellicer,  Parte  II., 

sources   of  eight  different  kinds  of  c.  11,  note;  Roxas,  Viage,  1614,^xis- 

strollinff  companies  of  actors,  begin-  gim  (f.  66,  implying  that  he  wrote  in 


ninff  with  the  buhdu,  which  boasted  1602) ;  Montal van,  Para  Todos,  1661, 

of  but  one  person,  and  going  up  to  p.  643 ;  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas, 

the  full  compaH^M,  which  was  required  Tom.  XX J.  p.  66 ;   and  many  other 

to  have  seventeen.    (Viage,  Madrid,  parts  of  Vols.  XX.  and  XXl. ;— ^11 


1614,  12mo.,  ff.  61-63.)   These  nick-  showing  the  triumph  of  Lope  and  his 

names   and    distinctions    were   long  school.    A  letter  of  Francisco  Cas- 

known  in  Spain.    Four  of  them  oc*  cales  to  Lope  de  Vega,  published  in 

cur  in  '<  Estebanillo  Gronzalez,"  1646,  1634,  in  defence  of  plays  and  their  re- 

cv  6.  presentation,  is  the  third  in  the  second 

"^  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  con-  decade  of  his  EpisUes  ;  but  it  goes  on 

test  between  the  Church  and  the  thea-  the  untenable  ground  that  the  plays 

tre,  and  tiie  success  of  Lope  and  his  then  represented  were  liable  to  no  ob- 

school,  see  C.  Pellicer,  Origen,  Tom.  jection  on  the  score  of  morals. 
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Caldkbok. — His  Life  and  yabious  Works.— Db  am  as  Falsslt  attbi- 
BUTBD  TO  Him. — His  Sacbamxhtal  Autos. — How  Repbesbntbd. — 
Thbib  Chabactkb. — The  Diviirx  Obpheus. — Gbeat  Populabitt  of 
SUCH  Exhibitions. — His  FuiJ>LxifGTH  Religious  Plats. — Puboatobt 
or  Saikt  Patbick. — Devotion  to  the  Cboss. — Wondbb^wobkiko  Ma- 
gician.— Othbb  similab  Plats. 

Turning  from  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  school,  we  come 
now  to  his  great  successor  and  rivals  Pedro  Calderon  de 
la  Barca,  who,  if  he  invented  no  new  form  of  the  drama, 
was  yet  so  eminently  a  poet  in  the  national  temper,  and 
had  a  success  so  brilliant,  that  he  must  necessarily  fill  a 
large  spacie  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  theatre. 

He  was  bom  at  Madrid,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1600 ;  ^ 
and  one  of  his  friends  claims  kindred  for  him  with  nearly 
all  the  old  kings  of  the  different  Spanish  monarchies,  and 
even  with  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  his  time  through- 
out Europe.  *     This  is  absurd.     But  it  is  of  consequence 

*  There  has  been  some  discussion,  mony,  contnoy  to  custom,  was  so 

and  a  general  error,  about  the  date  of  lon|^  delayed,  or  why  a  person  in  the 

Calderon's  birth  ;  but  in  a  rare  book,  position  of  Vera  Tassis  jr  Villaroel, 

entitled  <*  Obelisco  Fiinebre,"  pub-  who,  like  Lara,  was  a  fhend  of  Cal- 

lished  in  his  honour,  by  his  friend  Gas-  deron,  should  have  pkoed  the  poet's 

par  Augustinde  Lara,  (Madrid,  1684,  birth  on  January  Ist,  we  cannot  now 

4to.,)  written  immediately  after  Cal-  even  conjecture, 

deron's  death,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  *  See  the  learned  genealogical  in- 


on  the  authority  of  Calderon  himself,  troduction  to  the  "  Obelisco  Ftine- 

that  he  was  bom  Jan.  17th,  1600.  bre,"  just  cited.    The  name  of  Ckd- 

This  settles  all  doubts.     The  certi-  derony  as  its  author  tells  us,  came 

ficate  of  baptism    given  in  Baena,  into  the  fiunily  in    the    thirteenth 

**  Hijos  de  Madrid,^*   Tom.  IV.  p.  century,  when  one  of  its  number, 

228,  only  says  that  he  was  baptized  being   prematurely  bom,  was   sup- 

Feb.  14tn,  1600 ;  but  why  that  cere-  posed  to  be  dead,  but  was  aacertuned 
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to  know  that  his  family  was  respectable,  and  its  position 
in  society  such  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  early 
intellectual  culture — ^his  father  being  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  Board  under  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the 
Third,  and  his  mother  of  a  noble  family,  that  came  from 
the  Low  Countries  long  before.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  curious  circumstance  connected  with  his  origin  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  while  the  two  masters  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  Lope  de  Yega  and  Calderon,  were  both 
born  in  Madrid,  the  families  of  both  are  to  be  sought  for, 
at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  same  little  picturesque  valley  of 
Carriedo,  where  each  possessed  an  ancestral  fief. ' 

When  only  nine  years  old  he  was  placed  under  the 
Jesuits,  and  from  them  received  instructions  which,  like 
those  Comeille  was  receiving  at  the  same  moment,  in  the 
same  way,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  imparted 
their  colouring  to  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  especially  to  its 
latter  years.  After  leaving  the  Jesuits,  he  went  to  Sala- 
manca, where  he  studied  with  distinction  the  scholastic 
theology  and  philosophy  then  in  fashion,  and  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  But  when  he  left  the  University  in  1619,  he 
was  already  known  as  a  writer  for  the  theatre ;  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  seems,  probably  on  this  account, 
to  have  been  at  once  noticed  by  some  of  those  persons 

to  be  alive  by  being  unceremonioaslj  "  See    the    notice   of  Calderon*B 

thrown  into  a  caldron— co^^ieron— of  fiaithcr  in  Baena,  Tom.  I.  p.  305 ; 

warm  water.    As  he  proved  to  be  a  that  of  Calderon  himself,  Tom.  IV. 

oreat  man,  and  was  much  favourad  p.  228 ;  and  that  of  Lope  de  Vega, 

by  St.  Feidinand  and  Alfonso  the  Tom.  III.  p.  850;  but,  especially, 

n  ise,  his  nickname  became  a  name  of  see  the  difierent  facts  about  Calderon 

honour,  and  five  caldrom  were,  from  scattered  through  the  dull  prose  in- 


that  time,  borne  in  the  family  arms,  troduction  to  the  *'  Obelisoo  Fiine- 

The   additional    surname  of  Barca  bre,"  and  its  still  more  dull  poetry, 

came  in  later,  with  an  estate— soZeiiw-  The  biographical  sketch  of  him  br 

of  one  of  the  house,  who  afterwards  his  friend  Vera  Tassis  y  Villaroely 

perished  fighting  against  the  Moors ;  oriffinaUy  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume 

m  consequence  of  which,  a  castle,  a  of  his  Comedias,  and  to  be  found  in 

gauntlet,  and  the  motto  Por  lafinuh  the  first  volume  of  the  editions  since, 

riri^  were  added  to  their  escutcheon,  is  formal,  pedantic,  and  unsatis&ctory, 

which,  thus  arranged,  constituted  the  like  most  notices  of  the  old  Spanish 

not  inappropriate  arms  of  the  poet  in  authors, 
the  seventeenth  century. 
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about  the  court  who  could  best  promote  his  advancement 
and  success. 

In  1620  he  entered,  with  the  leading  spirits  of  his  time, 
into  the  first  poetical  contest  opened  by  the  city  of  Madrid 
in  honour  of  San  Isidro,  and  received  for  his  efforts  the 
public  compliment  of  Lope  de  Vega's  praise.  *  In  1622 
he  appeared  at  the  second  and  greater  contest  proposed  by 
the  capital,  on  the  canonization  of  the  same  saint;  and 
gained — all  that  could  be  gained  by  one  individual — a 
single  prize,  with  still  further  and  more  emphatic  praises 
from  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  show.  ^  In  the  same  year, 
too,  when  Lope  published  a  considerable  volume  con- 
taining an  account  of  all  these  ceremonies  and  rejoicings, 
we  find  that  the  youthful  Calderon  approached  him  as  a 
friend,  with  a  few  not  ungraceful  lines,  which  Lope,  to 
show  that  he  admitted  the  claim,  prefixed  to  his  book. 
But,  from  that  time,  we  entirely  lose  sight  of  Calderon  as 
an  author  for  ten  years,  except  that  in  1630  he  figures  in 
Lope  de  Vega's  "  Laurel  of  Apollo,"  among  the  crowd  of 
poets  born  in  Madrid.  * 

Much  of  this  interval  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  ser- 
vice in  the  armies  of  his  country.  At  least,  he  was  in  the 
Milanese  in  1625,  and  afterwards,  as  we  are  told,  went  to 

^  His  sonnet  for  this  occasion  is  in  poems  offered  by  Calderon  at  these 
Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  two  poetical  joustinm  are  valuable, 
Xi.  p.  432 ;  and  his  octavos  are  at  not  only  as  being  the  oldest  of  his 
p.  491.  Both  are  respectable  for  a  works  that  remain  to  as,  but  as  being 
youth  of  twenty.  The  praises  of  almost  the  only  specimens  of  his 
Lope,  which  are  unmeaning,  are  at  verse  that  we  have,  except  his  dramas, 
p.  593  of  the  same  volume.  Who  Cervantes,  in  his  Don  Quixote,  in- 
obtained  the  prizes  at  this  festival  of  timates  that,  at  these  poetical  con- 
1620  is  not  known.  tests,  the  first  prize  was  given  from 

*  The  different  pieces  offered  by  personal  favour  or  from  regard  to  the 

Calderon  for  the  festival  of  May  17,  rank  of  the  aspirsnt,  and  the  second 

1622,  are  in  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  with  reference  only  to  the  merit  of 

Sueltas,  Tom.  XII.  pp.   181,   239,  the  poem  presented.     (Parte  II.  c. 

803,  363,  384.    Speaking  of  them,  18.)     Calderon  took,  on  this  occa- 

Lope  (p.  413)  says,  a  prize  was  given  sion ,  only  the  third  prize  for  a  cancian  ; 

to  **  Don  Pedro  Calderon,  who,  in  the  first  being  given  to  Lope,  and  the 

his  tender  years,  earns  the  laurels  second  to  Zaiute. 
which  time  is  wont  to  produce  only         *  Silva  VII. 
with  hoary  hairs."    The  six  or  eight 
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Flanders,  where  a  disastrous  war  was  still  carried  on  with 
unrelenting  hatred,  both  national  and  religious.  That  he 
was  not  a  careless  observer  of  men  and  manners  during  his 
campaigns,  we  see  by  the  plots  of  some  of  his  plays, 
and  by  the  lively  local  descriptions  with  which  they 
abound,  as  well  as  by  the  characters  of  his  heroes,  who 
often  come  fresh  from  these  same  wars,  and  talk  of  their 
adventures  with  an  air  of  reality  that  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  speak  of  what  had  absolutely  happened.  But  we 
soon  find  him  in  the  more  appropriate  career  of  letters. 
In  1632,  Montalvan  tells  us  that  Calderon  was  already 
the  author  of  many  dramas  which  had  been  acted  with  ap- 
plause ;  that  he  had  gained  many  public  prizes ;  that  he 
had  written  a  great  deal  of  lyrical  verse ;  and  that  he  had 
begun  a  poem  on  the  General  Deluge.  His  reputation  as 
a  poet,  therefore,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  an  enviable 
one,  and  was  fast  rising. '' 

A  dramatic  author  of  such  promise  could  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  especially  when 
the  death  of  Lope,  in  1635,  had  left  the  theatre  without  a 
master.  In  1636,  therefore,  Calderon  was  formally  at- 
tached to  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  ftirnishing  dramas 
to  be  represented  m  the  royal  theatres,  and  in  1637,  as  a 
further  honour,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago.  His  very  distinctions,  however,  threw  him  back 
once  more  into  a  military  life.  When  he  was  just  entering 
on  his  brilliant  career  as  a  poet,  the  rebellion  excited  by 
France  in  Catalonia  burst  forth  with  great  violence,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  four  great  military  orders  of  the  king- 
dom were  required,  in  1640,  to  appear  in  the  field  and 
sustain  the  royal  authority.  Calderon,  like  a  true  knight, 
presented  himself  at  once  to  fulfil  his  duty.  But  the 
king  was  so  anxious  to  enjoy  his  services  in  the  palace, 
that  he  was  willing  to  excuse  him  from  the  field,  and  asked 

'  Pan  Tod<M,  ed.  1661,  pp.  539,  640.    But  these  sketches  were  prepared 
in  1632. 
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fit)m  him  yet  another  drama.  Id  great  haste  the  poet 
finished  his  "  Contest  of  Love  and  Jealousy,"  *  and  then 
joined  the  army ;  serving  loyally  through  the  campaign 
in  the  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  Count  Duke 
Olivares  in  person,  and  remaining  in  the  field  till  the 
rebellion  was  quelled. 

After  his  return,  the  king  testified  his  increased  regard 
for  Calderon  by  giving  him  a  pension  of  thirty  gold  crowns 
a  month,  and  by  employing  him  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  festivities  of  the  court,  when,  in  1649,  the  new  queen, 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  made  her  entrance  into  Madrid. 
From  this  period  he  uniformly  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
the  royal  favour;  and,  till  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
he  had  a  controlling  influence  over  whatever  related  to  the 
drama,  writing  secular  plays  for  the  theatres  and  atUos  for 
the  Church  with  uninterrupted  applause. 

In  1651,  he  foUowed  the  example  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  other  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  by  entering  a  reli- 
gious brotherhood;  and  the  king  two  years  afterwards 
gave  him  the  place  of  chaplain  in  a  chapel  consecrated  to 
the  "  New  Kings  **  at  Toledo ; — a  burial-place  set  apart  for 
royalty,  and  richly  endowed  from  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Trastamara.  But  it  was  found  that  his  duties  there  kept 
him  too  much  from  the  court,  to  whose  entertainment  he 
had  become  important  In  1663,  therefore,  he  was  cre- 
ated chaplain  of  honour  to  the  king,  who  thus  secured  his 
regular  presence  at  Madrid ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  permitted  to  retain  his  former  place,  and  even  had  a 
second  added  to  it.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a  Priest 
of  the  Congregation  of  Saint  Peter,  and  soon  rose  to  be 
its  head;   an  office  of  some  importance,  which  he  held 


'  It  has  been  said  that  Calderon  this  precise  title  is  to  be  found  among 
has  given  to  none  of  his  dramas  the  his  printed  works ;  but  it  is  the  last 
title  Vera  Tassis  assigns  to  this  one,  but  one  in  the  list  of  his  plays  fur- 
viz.,  **  CertAmen  de  Amor  y  Zelos/*  nished  by  Calderon  himself  to  the 
But  this  is  a  mistake.     No  play  with  Duke  of  Veraguas,  in  16S0. 
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during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  Ufe,  and  exercised  with 
great  gentleness  and  dignity.  * 

This  accumulation  of  religious  benefices,  however,  did 
not  lead  him  to  intermit  in  any  degree  his  dramatic 
labours.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  intended  to  stimu- 
late him  to  further  exertion ;  and  his  fame  was  now  so 
great,  that  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Granada,  and  Seville 
constantly  solicited  firom  him  religious  plays  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  day  of  the  Corpus  Ghristi, — ^that  great 
festival,  for  which,  during  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  he 
furnished  similar  entertainments  regularly,  at  the  charge 
of  the  city  of  Madrid.  For  these  services,  as  well^as  for 
his  services  at  court,  he  waa  richly  rewarded,  so  that  he 
accumulated  an  ample  fortune. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth^  which  happened 
in  1665,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  less  of  the  royal 
patronage.  Charles  the  Second  had  a  temper  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  predecessor ;  and  Soliis,  the  his- 
torian, speaking  of  Calderon,  with  reference  to  these 
circumstances,  says  pointedly,  *^  He  died  without  a  Masce- 
nas.**  '^  But  still  he  continued  to  write  as  before  for  the 
public  theatres,  for  the  court,  and  for  the  churches ;  and 
retained,  through  his  whole  life,  the  extraordinary  general 
popularity  of  his  best  years.  He  died  in  1681,  on  the 
25th  of  May, — ^the  Feast  of  the  Pentecost, — ^while  all 
Spain  was  ringmg  with  the  performance  of  his  autoSj  in 
the  composition  of  one  more  of  which  he  was  himself  occu- 
pied almost  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. " 

'  "  He  knew  how,"  says  Augustin  tells  us,  within  fifiy-three  days  afte^ . 

de  Lara,  "  to  unite,  by  humili^  and  Calderon's  death, 
prudence,  the  duties  of  an  obedient         "  *'  Estava  un  auto  entonces  en  lea 

child  and  a  loving  father."  fines,  como  bu  autor."      (Obelisoo, 

'^''Muri6  sin  Mecenas."    Anro-  Canto  I.,  st.  22.    See  also  a  sonnet 

bacion  to  the  *'  Obelisco,"  dated  Oct  at  the  end  of  the  volume.)    SoUs,  the 

80th,  1688.     All  that  relates  to  Cal-  historian^  in  one  of  his  letters,  says, 

deron  in  this  very  rare  volume  is  '*  Our  fnend  Don  Pedro  Calderon  is 

important,  because  it  comes  from  a  just  dead,  and  went  off,  as  they  say 

friend,  ttnd  was  written,— at  least  the  the  swan  does,  singing ;  for  he  did 

poetical  part  of  it, — as  the  author  all  he  could,  even  when  he  was  in 
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The  next  day,  he  was  borne,  as  his  will  required, 
without  any  show,  to  his  grave  in  the  Church  of  San  Sal- 
vador, by  the  Priests  of  the  Congregation  over  which  he 
had  so  long  presided,  and  to  which  he  now  left  the  whole 
of  his  fortune,  A  more  gorgeous  funeral  ceremony  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  later,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  popular 
admiration ;  and  even  at  Valencia,  Naples,  Lisbon,  Milan, 
and  Bome,  public  notice  was  taken  of  his  death  by  his 
countrymen,  as  of  a  national  calamity.^'  A  monument 
to  his  memory  was  soon  erected  in  the  church  where 
he  was  buried;  but  in  1840  his  remains  were  removed 
to  the  more  splendid  church  of  the  Atocha,  where  they 
now  rest " 

Calderon,  we  are  told,  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
beauty,  which  he  long  preserved  by  the  serenity  and 
cheerfulness  of  his  spirit.  The  engraving  published  soon 
after  his  death  shows,  at  least,  a  strongly  marked  and 
venerable  countenance,  to  which  in  fancy  we  may  easily 
add  the  brilliant  eye  and  gentle  voice  given  to  him  by  his 
friendly  eulogist,  while,  in  its  ample  and  finely  turned 
brow,  we  are  reminded  of  that  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  portraits  of  our  own  great  dramatic  poet  ^*     His 

immediate  danger,  to  finish  the  second  Veraguas,   Calderon*s  friend.     The 

auto  for  the  Corpus.     But,  after  all,  substance  of  the  poet's  will  is  given 

he  went  through  only  a  little  more  in  the  '*  Obelisco,*'  Cant.  I.,  st  32, 

than  half  of  it,  and  it  has  been  fi-  S3. 

nished  in  some  way  or  other  by  Don  "  An  account  of  the  first  monu- 

Melchior  de  Leon."    (Cartas  de  N.  mentand  its  inscription  is  to  be  found 

Antonio  y  A.  SoI£b,  publicadas  [wr  in  Baena,  Tom.  IV.  p.  231 ;  and  an 

Mayans  y  Siscar,  Leon  de  Francia,  account  of  the  removal  of  the  poet's 

1733,  12mo.,  p.  75.)     I  cite  three  ashes  to  the  convent  of  *<  Our  Lady 

contemporary  notices  of  so  small  a  of  Atocha"  b  in  the  Foreign  Quar- 

fiict,  to  show  how  much  consequence  terly  Review,  April,  1841,  p.  227. 

was  attached  to  everything  reg^ing  An  attempt  to  do  still  further  honour 

Calderon  and  his  autas,  to  the  memory  of  Calderon  was  made 

"  Lara,   in   his    **  Advertencias,"  by  the  publication  of  a  life  of  him, 

speaks  of  **  the  funeral  eu\omea  printed  and  ofixiems  in  his  honour  by  Zapoa^ 

in  Valencia."    Vera  Tassis  mentions  cola,  Zorilla,  Hartzenbusch,  etc.,  in  a 

them  also,  without  adding  that  they  folio  pamphlet,  Madrid,  1840,  as  well 

were  printed.    A  copy  of  them  would  as  by  a  subscription, 
be  very  interesting,  as  they  were  the  **  Hb  fine  capacious  forehead  b 

work  of  the  illustrious  gentlemen"  noticed  by  his  eulogist,  and  is  ob- 

of  the  household  of  the  Duke   of  vious  in  the  print  of  1684,  which 
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character,  throughout,  seems  to  have  been  benevolent  and 
kindly.  In  his  old  age,  we  learn  that  he  used  to  collect 
his  friends  round  him  on  his  birthdays,  and  tell  them 
amusing  stories  of  his  childhood ;  ^*  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  active  part  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  the  regard  of 
many  of  the  distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  who,  like 
the  Count  Duke  Olivares  and  the  Duke  of  Yeraguas, 
seem  to  have  been  attracted  to  him  quite  as  much  by  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature  as  by  his  genius  and  fame. 

In  a  life  thus  extending  to  above  fourscore  years,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  was  devoted  to  letters,  Calderon  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  works.  Except,  however,  a 
panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Medina  de  Bioseco,  who  died 
in  16479  and  a  single  volume  of  autoSf  which  he  printed  in 
1676,  he  published  hardly  anything  of  what  he  wrote; " 
and  yet,  besides  several  longer  works, "  he  prepared  for 


little  resembles  the  copies  made  from 
it  by  later  engravers : — 

GonsldeniTa  de  ta  rostro  gimve 

iMf  eapax  de  lajremte,  la  vtvea 

Oe  1m  oJob  ml«grai,  lo  tuKwe 

De  la  rot,  eto. 

GMitoI.,it41. 

**  Pr61ogo  to  the  "  Obelisco." 

"  The  account  of  the  entrance  of 
the  new  oueen  into  Madrid,  in  1649, 
written  oy  Calderon,  was  indeed 
printed  ;  but  it  was  under  the  name 
of  Lorenco  Ramirez  de  Prado,  who, 
assisted  oy  Calderon,  arranged  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion. 

^  The  unpublished  works  of  Cal- 
deron, as  enumerated  hy  Vera  Tassis, 
Baena,  and  Lara,  are  : — 

(1.)  <*  Discurso  de  los  Quatro  No- 
vfsimos  :"  or  what,  in  the  technics  of 
his  theology,  are  called  the  four  last 
things  to  be  thought  upon  by  man  : 
viz.,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and 
Hell.  Lara  says  Calderon  read  him 
three  hundred  octave  stanzas  of  it, 
and  proposed  to  complete  it  in  one 
hundred  more.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
lost. 

(2.)  <<Tratado  defendiendo  la  No- 
bleza  de  la  Pintura.*' 

(3.)  "  Otro  tratado,  Defensa  de  la 
Comedia." 


(4.)  ''  Otro  tratado,  sobre  el  Dilu- 
vio  General."  These  three  tratadoa 
were  probably  poems,  like  the  '*  Dis- 
curso. At  least,  that  on  the  Deluge 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  Montalvan 
and  by  Lara. 

(6.)  *'  Ldgrimas,  que  vierteun  Alma 
arrepentida  A  la  Hora  de  la  Muerte." 
This,  however,  is  not  unpublished, 
though  so  announced  by  Vera  Tassis. 
It  is  a  little  poem  in  tne  ballad  mea- 
sure, which  I  detected  first  in  a  sin- 
gular volume,  where  probably  it  first 
appeared,  entitled,  '*  Avisos  para^  la 
Muerte,  escritos  por  algunos  Ingenios 
de  EspaSa,  A  la  Devocion  de  Bernardo 
de  Obiedo,  Secretario  de  su  Majestad, 
etc.,  publicados  por  D.  Luis  Arel- 
lano,**^ Valencia,  1634,  18mo.,  90 
leaves ;  reprinted,  Zaragcoa,  1648, 
and  often  besides.  It  consists  of  the 
contributions  of  thirty  poets,  amonji^ 
whom  are  no  less  personages  than  Lds 
Velez  de  Guevara,  Juan  Perez  de 
Montalvan,  and  Lo|)e  de  Vega.  The 
burden  of  Caldcron's  {)oem,  which  is 
given  with  his  name  attached  to  it,  is 


'O  dulce  Jesus    mio,   no    entres, 


W 


Sciior,  con  vuestro  siervo  en  juicio ! 
The  two  following  stanzas  are  a  fit- 
vourable  specimen  of  the  whole  : — 
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the  academies  of  which  he  was  a  member^  and  for  the 
poetical  festivals  and  joustings  then  so  common  in  Spain, 
a  great  number  of  odes,  songs,  ballads,  and  other  poems, 
which  gave  him  not  a  little  of  his  fame  with  his  contempo- 
raries. ^®  His  brother,  indeed,  printed  some  of  his  full- 
length  dramas  between  1640  and  1674;"  but  we  are 
expressly  told  that  Calderon  himself  never  sent  any  of 
them  to  the  press ;  ^®  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  autos^ 
where  he  deviated  from  his  established  custom,  he  says  he 
did  it  unwillingly,  and  only  lest  their  sacred  character 
should  be  impaired  by  imperfect  and  surreptitious  pub- 
lications. 

For  forty-five  years  of  his  life,  however,  the  press 
teemed  with  dramatic  works  bearing  his  name  on  their 
titles.  As  early  as  1633,  they  began  to  appear  in  the 
popular  collections ;  but  many  of  them  were  not  his,  and 
the  rest  were  so  disfigured  by  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  written  down  during  their  representa- 
tions, that  he  says  he  could  often  hardly  recognize  them 
himself. "     His  editor  and  friend.  Vera  Tassis,  gives  seve- 

o  qnanto  el  naoer,  o  qoauto,  »  Lam  and  Vera  Tassis,  both  per- 

^^"S'^SSuJ^J-do.  Bond  fnenda  of  Calderon,  spedc  o/the 

Uonndo  umbien  moriinoi.  number  of  these  miscellanies  as  very 

O  dniee  JesiM  mio.  etc.  crreat. 

Un  gemido  la  vrimera  ^  There  Were  four  volumes  in  all, 

Y^e?fiWm^o"t^0'SS?^'' "**""•  *°^  Calderon,  in  his  Preface  to  the 

Le  hawBUM  n  on  gemido.  Autos,   1676,  seems  to  admit  their 

o  duice  Jesofl  iiiio»  etc.  genuineness,  though  he  abstains,  with 

How  much  i«wmbiahei«  our  birth  apparent  caution,  from  directly  de- 

The  final  hour  of  all  I  daring  it,  lest  h&should  seem  to  imply 

''r25'24E?h"i'S^-.'^.  tJ«t  tSeir  publication  had  ever  been 

O,  ipara  me,  Jems,  spare  me,  SaTionr  dear,  autbonzea  by  mm. 

Nor  meet  thy  servant  as  a  Jadge  severe !  to  i «  ^\\  m^n  y^^\\  know,"  says  Lara, 

When  first  we  entered  this  dark  world,  '*  that  Don  Pedro  never  Sent  any  of 

An';'JSrtJ'.:2J55."r.Ud.,k,  J™  ««.«««  to  the  pres.   and  that 

Our  fiueweU  u  a  groan.  those    which    were    prmted    were 

S,  spare  me.  Jesus,  spare  me.  Saviour  dear,  printed   against  his  will."     Obelisco, 

or  meet  thy  servant  as  a  Judge  severe  I  l*r61ofrO 

The  whole  of  the  little  volume  in  '*  The  earliest  of  these  fraudulent 

which  it  occurs  serves  curiously  to  publications  of  Calderon's  plays  that 

illustrate  Spanish  manners,  in  an  ag^e  i  have  seen  is  in  the  very  rare  col- 

when  a  minister  of  state  sought  spiri-  lection  of  "  Comedias  compuestas  por 

tual  comfort  by  such  means  and  in  Diferentes  Autores,"  Tom.  XX v., 

such  sources.  Zaragoza,   1633,  4to.,  where  is  Cal- 
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ral  lists  of  plays,  amounting  in  all  to  a  hundred  and  M- 
teen,  printed  by  the  cupidity  of  the  booksellers  as  Calde- 
Ton%  without  having  any  claim  whatsoever  to  that  honour ; 
and  he  adds,  that  many  others,  which  Calderon  had  never 
seen,  were  sent  from  SeviUe  to  the  Spanidb  possessions  in 
America." 

By  means  like  these,  the  confiision  became  at  last  so 
great,  that  the  Duke  of  Yeraguas,  then  the  honoured  head 
of  the  family  of  Columbus,  and  Captain-general  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  wrote  a  letter  to  Calderon  in  1680, 
asking  for  a  list  of  his  dramas,  by  which,  as  a  friend  and 
admirer,  he  might  venture  to  make  a  collection  of  them 
for  himself.  The  reply  of  the  poet,  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  conduct  of  the  booksellers  which  had  made  such  a 
request  necessary,  is  accompanied  by  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven  full-length  dramas,  and  seventy  sacramental 
autos^  which  he  claims  as  his  own.  ^  This  catalogue  con- 
stitutes the  proper  basis  for  a  knowledge  of  Calderon's 
dramatic  works,  down  to  the  present  day.     All  the  plays 

deron*8  "  Astrdlogo  Fingido,"  given  Mejor  de  los  Mejores  Libras  de  Come- 
with  a  recklessness  as  to  omissions  dias  Nuevas,"  (Madrid,  1663,  4to.,) 
and  changes  that  is  the  more  re-  where  it  is  inserted  with  others  that 
markable,  because  Escuer,  who  pub-  are  certunly  genuine, 
lished  the  volume,  makes  great  pro-  ""  This  correspondence,  so  honour- 
fessions  of  his  editorial  care  and  fiuth-  able  to  Calderon,  as  well  as  to  the 
fulness.  (See  f.  191.  b.)  In  the  head  of  the  family  of  Columbus,  who 
larger  collection  of  Comedias,  in  signs  himself  proudly,  £1  Alndrante 
forty-eight  volumes,  begun  in  1662,  JDu^tie, — as  Columbus  himself  had 
there  are  fifty-three  plays  attributed,  required  his  descendants  always  to 
in  whole  or  in  pert,  to  Calderon,  sign  themselves,  (Navarrete,  Tom.  II. 
some  of  which  are  certainly  not  his,  p.  229,)  is  to  be  found  in  the  ''  Obe- 
and  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  eza-  iisco,"  and  again  in  Huerta,  "  Teatro 
mined,  scandalously  corrupted  in  their  Hespafiol,"  ?Madrid,  1786,  12mo., 
text.  All  of  them,  too,  were  printed  Parte  11.  Tom.  III.)  The  com- 
as early  as  1679 ;  that  is,  two  vean  plaints  of  Calderon  about  the  book- 
before  Calderon's  death,  and  there-  sellers  are  ver^  bitter,  as  well  they 
fore  before  there  was  sufficient  mieht  be ;  for  in  1676.  in  his  Preface 
authority  for  publishing  any  one  of  to  nis  Autos ^  he  says  tnat  their  frauds 
them.  took  away  from  the  hospitals  and 
"  Probably  several  more  may  be  other  charities — ^which  yet  received 
added  to  the  list  of  dramas  that  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  profits  of  the 
attributed  to  (}alderon,  and  yet  are  theatre — ^no  less  than  tweaty-«iz 
not  hb.  I  have  observed  one,  entitled  thousand  ducats  annually. 
<'  £1  Garrote  mas  bien  dado,"  m  *•  £1 
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mentioned  in  it  have  not^  indeed,  been  found.  Nine 
are  not  in  the  editions  of  Vera  Tassis,  in  1682,  and  of 
Apontes,  in  1760 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  not  in 
Calderon's  list  have  been  added  to  theirs  upon  what  has 
seemed  sufficient  authority ;  so  that  we  have  now  seventy- 
three  sacramental  autos^  with  their  introductory  loas^  **  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  comediaSj  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  dramatic  poet  is  hereafter  to  rest  ^ 

In  examining  this  large  mass  of  Calderon's  dramatic 
works,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  first,  and  by 
themselves,  those  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  rest, 
and  which  alone  he  thought  worthy  of  his  care  in  publica- 
tion,— his  aiUos  or  dramas  for  the  Corpus  Christi  day. 
Nor  are  they  undeserving  of  this  separate  notice.    There 


**  All  the  loasj  howerer,  are  not 
Calderon's ;  bat  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  determine  which  are  not  so. 
''  No  son  todas  suyas*'  is  the  phrase 
applied  to  them  in  the  Prdlogo  of  the 
edition  of  1717. 

^  Vera  Tassis  tells  us,  indeed,  in 
his  Life  of  Calderon,  that  Calderon 
wrote  a  hundred  taynetes,  or  short 
farces  ;  about  a  hundred  autat  iacro' 
mentaies;  two  hundred  loas;  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
comedias.  But  he  collected  for  his 
edition  ^Madrid,  1682-91,  9  torn., 
4to.)  only  the  comedias  mentioned 
in  the  text,  and  a  few  more,  probably 
twelve,  intended  for  an  additional  vo- 
lume Uiat  never  was  printed.  Nor 
do  any  more  appear  in  the  edition  by 
Apontes,  Madnd,  1760.63,  ]  1  tom., 
4to. ;  nor  in  the  more  correct  one 
published  at  Leipag  in  1827-30,  4 
bande,  8vo.,by  J.  J.  Reil,  an  accom- 
plished Spanisn  scholar  of  that  cit^. 
It  is  prooable,  therefore,  that  their 
number  will  not  hereafter  be  much 
increased.  And  yet  we  know  the 
names  of  nine  plays  recognised  by 
Calderon  himself,  which  are  not  in 
any  of  these  collections ;  and  Vera 
Tassis  gives  us  the  names  of  eight 
more,  in  which,  he  says,  Calderon, 
after  the  fiishion  of  his  time,  wrote  a 
single    act.    Some  of  these  ought 


to  be  recovered.  But  though  we 
should  be  curious  to  see  any  of 
them,  we  should  be  more  cnrious, 
considerinsr  how  happy  Calderon  is 
in  many  of  his  graciatas,  to  see  some 
of  the  hundred  saynetes  Vera  Tassis 
mentions,  of  which  not  one  is  known 
to  be  extant,  though  the  titles  of  six 
or  seven  are  given  in  Huerta's  cata- 
logue. The  autoSy  being  the  property 
of  the  city  of  Madrid,  and  annually 
represented,  were  not  permitted  to  be 
pnnted  for  a  long  time.  (Lara,  Pr6* 
logo.)  They  were  first  published  in 
1717,  in  6  volumes,  4to.,  and  they  fill 
the  same  number  of  volumes  in  the 
edition  of  Madrid,  1759-60,  4to. 
These,  however,  are  all  the  editions 
of  Calderon's  dramatic  works,  except 
a  sort  of  counterfeit  of  that  of  Vera 
Tassis,  printed  at  Madrid  m  1726, 
and  the  selections  and  single  pla;^s 
printed  from  time  to  time  botn  in 
Spain  and  in  other  countries.  Two, 
however,  have  been  undertaken  lately 
in  Spain,  (1846,)  and  one  in  Havana, 
(1840,)  but  probably  none  of  them 
will  be  finished.  See  notices  of  Cal- 
deron, by  F.  W.  V.  Schmidt,  in  the 
Wiener  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur, 
Bande  XVII.,  XVIIL,  and  XIX., 
1822,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted, 
and  which  deserve  to  be  printed 
separately,  and  preserved. 
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is  little  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  any  nation  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people  that  produced  it  than  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Spanish  theatre ;  and  among  the  many  poets 
who  devoted  themselves  to  it,  none  had  such  success  as 
Calderon. 

Of  the  early  character  and  condition  of  the  autos  and 
their  connexion  with  the  Church  we  have  already  spoken, 
when  noticing  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  Gil  Vicente,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  Valdivielso.  They  were,  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  among  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  at  the  period  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived,  they  had  gradually  risen  to  be  of  great 
importance.  That  they  were  spread  through  the  whole 
country,  even  into  the  small  villages,  we  may  see  in  the 
Travels  of  Augustin  Boxas,  *•  and  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Don  Quixote,  where  the  mad  knight  is  represented  as 
meeting  a  car  that  was  carrying  the  actors  for  the  Festival 
of  the  Sacrament  from  one  hamlet  to  another. "  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  all  before  1615.  During  the 
next  thirty  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  portion  of 
Calderon's  life,  the  number  and  consequence  of  the  autos 
were  much  increased,  and  they  were  represented  with 
great  luxury  and  at  great  expense  in  the  streets  of  all 
the  larger  cities ; — so  important  were  they  deemed  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  so  attractive  had  they  become 
to  all  classes  of  society ;  to  the  noble  and  the  cultivated 
no  less  than  to  the  multitude. 

In  1654,  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  success, 
Aarsens  de  Somerdyck,  an  accomplished  Dutch  traveller, 
gives  us  an  account  of  them  as  he  witnessed  their  exhi- 
bition at  Madrid.  '^    In  the  forenoon  of  the  festival,  he 

**  Rozas,  Viage  Entretenido,  1614,  No.   19,281.    The  auto  which  the 

ff.  51,  52,  and  many  other  places.  Dutch  traveller  saw  was,  no  doubt, 

^  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pellicer,  Parte  one  of  Calderon's ;   since  Calderon 

II.  ell,  with  the  notes.  then,  and  for  a  long  time  before  and 

**  Voyage    d'Espagne,    Cologne,  after,  furnished  th^  autos  for  the  city 

1667,  18mo.,  with  Bu-bier,  Diction-  of  Madrid.     Madune  d'Aulnoy  de- 

naire  d'Anonymes,  Paris,  1824,  8vo.,  scribes  the  same  gorgeous  procession 
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says,  a  procession  occurred  such  as  we  have  seen  was 
usual  in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega,  where  the  king  and 
court  appeared  without  distinction  of  rank,  preceded  by 
two  fantastic  figures  of  giants,  and  sometimes  by  the  gro- 
tesque form  of  the  TarascOy — one  of  which,  we  are  told,  in 
a  pleasant  story  of  Santos,  passing  by  night  from  a  place 
where  it  had  been  exhibited  the  preceding  day  to  one 
where  it  was  to  be  exhibited  the  day  following,  so  alarmed 
a  body  of  muleteers  who  accidentally  met  it,  that  they 
roused  up  the  country,  as  if  a  real  monster  were  come 
among  them  to  lay  waste  the  land.  ^  These  misshapen 
figures  and  all  this  strange  procession,  with  music  of  haut- 
boys, tambourines,  and  castanets,  with  banners  and  reli- 
gious shows,  followed  the  sacrament  through  the  streets  for 
some  hours,  and  then  returned  to  the  principal  church, 
and  were  dismissed. 

In  the  afternoon  they  assembled  again  and  performed 
the  autoSy  on  that  and  many  successive  days,  before  the 
houses  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  where  the  audience 
stood  either  in  the  balconies  that  would  command  a  view 
of  the  exhibition,  or  else  in  the  streets.  The  giants  and 
the  Tarascas  were  there  to  make  sport  for  the  multitude ; 
the  music  came,  that  all  might  dance  who  chose ;  torches 
were  added  to  give  effect  to  the  scene,  though  the  per- 
formance was  only  by  daylight;  and  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  enjoyed  the  exhibition,  sitting  in  state  under 
a  magnificent  canopy  in  front  of  the  stage  prepared  for  the 
occasion. 

As  soon  as  the  principal  personages  were  seated,  the 
loa  was  spoken  or  sung ;  then  came  a  farcical  entremes ; 
afterwards  the  auto  itself;  and  finally,  something  by  way 

as  she  saw  it  in  1679,  (Voyaee,  ed.  Dutch  traveller  had  heard  the  same 

1693,  Tom.  III.  pp.  52-66,)  with  the  story,  but  tells  it  less  well.   (Voyage, 

impertinent  auto,  as  she  calls  it,  that  p.  121.)     The  Tarasca  was  no  doubt 

was  performed  that  year.  excessively  ugly.   Montalvan  (Come- 

"  La  Verdad  en  el  Potro,   Ma-  dias,  Macirid.  4to.,  1638,  f.  13)  al- 

drid,  1 686,  12mo. ,  pp.  291 ,  292.  The  ludes  to  it  for  its  monstrous  deformity. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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of  conclusioii  that  would  contribute  to  the  general  amuse- 
menty  like  music  or  dancing.  And  this  was  continued,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  daily  for  a  month,  during  which 
the  theatres  were  shut  and  the  regular  actors  were  em- 
ployed in  the  streets  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  ^ 

Of  the  entertainments  of  this  sort  which  Galderon  fur- 
nished for  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Seville,  he  has  left,  as  has 
been  said,  no  less  than  seventy-three.  They  are  all  alle- 
gorical, and  all,  by  the  music  and  show  with  which  they 
abounded,  are  nearer  to  operas  than  any  ^  other  class  of 
dramas  then  known  in  Spain ;  some  of  them  reminding  us, 
by  their  religious  extravagance,  of  the  treatment  of  the 
gods  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes ;  and  others,  by  their 
spirit  and  richness,  of  the  poetical  masques  of  Ben  Jonson. 
They  are  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  show,  by 
their  structure,  that  elaborate  and  costly  machinery  must 
have  been  used  in  their  representation. 

Including  the  loa  that  accompanied  each,  those  of  Gal- 
deron are  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  ftill-length  plays 
which  he  wrote  for  the  secular  theatre.  Some  of  them 
indicate  their  subjects  by  their  titles,  like  "  The  First  and 
Second  Isaac,"  "  God's  Vineyard,'*  and  "  Ruth's  Glean- 
ings." Others,  like  "The  True  God  Pan**  and  "The 
First  Flower  of  Garmel,*'  give  no  such  intimations.  All 
are  crowded  with  shadowy  personages,  such  as  Sin,  Death, 
Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Gharity ; 
and  the  uniform  purpose  and  end  of  all  is  to  set  forth  and 
glorify  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  great  enemy  of  man,  of  course,  fills  a  large  space  in 
them — Quevedo  says  too  large,  adding  that,  at  last,  he 
had  grown  to  be  quite  a  presuming  and  vainglorious  per- 
sonage, coming  on  the  stage  dressed  finely,  and  talking  as 
if  the  theatre  were  altogether  his  own.  '* 


'•  C.  PeUicer,  Orfgen  de  las  Come-         "  Quevedo,  Obras,  1791,  Tom.  I. 
dias,  1804,  Tom.  I.  p.  258.  p.  386. 
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There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the 
structure  of  dramas  like  these ;  but  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  ingenuity  Calderon  has  varied  his  allegories,  some- 
times mingling  them  with  the  national  history,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  aiOoa  on  Saint  Ferdinand ;  oftener  with 
incidents  and  stories  from  Scripture,  like  "  The  Brazen 
Serpent "  and  "  The  Captivity  of  the  Ark  f  and  always, 
where  he  could,  seizing  any  popular  occasion  to  produce 
an  effect,  as  he  did  after  llie  completion  of  the  Escurial 
and  of  the  Buen  Betiro,  and  after  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa ;  each  of  which  events  contributed 
materials  for  a  separate  auto.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
passages  of  striking  lyrical  poetry ;  and  a  few,  of  which 
"  Devotion  to  the  Mass  "  is  Ae  chie^  make  a  free  use  of 
the  old  ballads. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  collection,  and  one 
that  has  considerable  poetical  merit  in  separate  passages, 
is  "  The  Divine  Orpheus."  "  It  opens  with  the  entrance 
of  a  huge  black  car,  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  which  is  drawn 
along  the  street  toward  the  stage  where  the  auto  is  to  be 
acted,  and  contains  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  set  forth  as  a 
pirate,  and  Envy,  as  his  steersman ;  both  supposed  to  be 
thus  navigating  through  a  portion  of  chaos.  They  hear 
at  a  distance  sweet  music,  which  proceeds  from  another 
car,  advancing  from  the  opposite  quarter  in  the  form  of  a 
celestial  globe,  covered  with  the  signs  of  the  planets  and 
constellations,  and  containing  Orpheus,  who  represents 
allegorically  the  Creator  of  all  things.  This  is  followed 
by  a  third  car,  setting  forth  the  terrestrial  globe,  within 
which  are  the  Seven  Days  of  the  Week,  and  Human 
Nature,  all  asleep.  These  cars  open,  so  that  the  per- 
sonages they  contain  can  come  upon  the  stage  and  retire 
back  again,  as  if  behind  the  scenes,  at  their  pleasure — the 
machines  themselves  constituting,  in  this  as  in  all  such 

"  It  is  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  edition  printed- at  Madrid  in  1769. 

Y   2 
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representations,  an  important  part  of  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments of  the  exhibition,  and,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
not  unfrequently  the  most  important  part 

On  their  arrival  at  the  stage,  the  Divine  Orpheus,  with 
lyric  poetry  and  music,  begins  the  work  of  creation,  using 
always  language  borrowed  from  Scripture;  and  at  the 
suitable  moment,  as  he  advances,  each  Day  presents  itself 
roused  from  its  ancient  sleep,  and  clothed  with  symbols 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  after  which,  Human  Nature  is,  in  the  same  way, 
summoned  forth,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  beautifiil 
woman,  who  is  the  Eurydice  of  the  fable*  Pleasure  dwells 
with  her  in  Paradise;  and,  in  her  exuberant  happiness, 
she  sings  a  hymn  in  honour  of  her  Creator,  founded  on 
the  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Psalm,  the  poetical  effect  of 
which  is  destroyed  by  an  unbecoming  scene  of  allegorical 
gallantry  that  immediately  follows  between  the  Divine 
Orpheus  himself  and  Human  Nature. 

The  temptation  and  fall  succeed ;  and  then  the  graceful 
Days,  which  had  before  always  accompanied  Human 
Nature  and  scattered  gladness  in  her  path,  disappear  one 
by  one,  and  leave  her  to  her  trials  and  her  sins.  She  is 
overwhelmed  with  remorse,  and,  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  her  guilt,  is  conveyed  by  t^e 
bark  of  Lethe  to  the  realms  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
who,  from  his  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  has  been 
labouring,  with  his  coadjutor  Envy,  for  this  very  triumph. 
But  his  triumph  is  short  The  Divine  Orpheus,  who  has 
for  some  time  represented  the  character  of  our  Saviour, 
comes  upon  the  stage,  weeping  over  the  fall,  and  sings  a 
song  of  love  and  grief  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  harp 
made  partly  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  after  which,  rousing 
himself  in  his  omnipotence,  he  enters  the  realms  of  dark- 
ness, amidst  thunders  and  earthquakes;  overcomes  all 
opposition ;  rescues  Human  Nature  from  perdition ;  places 
her,  with  the  seven  redeemed  Days  of  the  Week,  on  a 
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fourth  car,  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  so  ornamented  as  to 
represent  the  Christian  Church  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist;  and  then,  as  the  gorgeous  machine  sweeps 
away,  the  exhibition  ends  with  the  shouts  of  the  actors  in 
the  drama,  accompanied  by  the  answering  shouts  of  the 
spectators  on  their  knees  wishing  the  good  ship  a  good 
voyage  and  a  happy  arrival  at  her  destined  port. 

That  these  Sacramental  Acts  produced  a  great  effect 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Allegory  of  all  kinds,  which,  from 
the  earliest  periods,  had  been  attractive  to  the  Spanish 
people,  still  continued  so  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and 
the  imposing  show  of  the  autos,  their  music,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  represented  in  seasons  of  solemn  leisure, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Church,  gave  them  claims  on  the  popular  favour 
which  were  enjoyed  by  no  other  form  of  popular  amuse- 
ment. They  were  written  and  acted  everywhere  through- 
out the  country,  and  by  all  classes  of  people,  because  they 
were  everywhere  demanded.  How  humble  were  some  of 
their  exhibitions  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  may  be  seen 
in  Boxas,  who  gives  an  account  of  an  auto  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  in  which  two  actors  performed  all  the  parts ;  ^  and 
from  Lope  de  Vega  **  and  Cervantes,  ^  who  speak  of  their 
being  written  by  barbers  and  acted  by  shepherds.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in  Madrid  no  expense  was 
spared  to  add  to  their  solemnity  and  effect,  and  that 
everywhere  they  had  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
public  authorities.  Nor  has  their  influence  even  yet 
entirely  ceased.  In  1765  Charles  the  Third  forbade  their 
public  representation  ;  but  the  popular  will  and  the  habits 
of  five  centuries  could  not  be  immediately  broken  down 
by  a  royal  decree.  AiUoSj  therefore,  or  dramatic  religious 
farces  resembling  them,  are  still  heard  in  some  of  the 
remote  villages  of  die  country ;  while,  in  the  former  de- 

"*  Viage,  1614,  ff.  85-87.  1618,  f.  133,  El  Animal  de  Ungria. 

••  Comedias,  Tom.  IX., Barcelona,  ■*  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  xii. 
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pendencies  of  Spain,  exhibitions  of  the  same  class  and 
nature,  if  not  precisely  of  the  same  form,  have  never  been 
interfered  with. " 

OiftdUlength  religious  plays  and  plays  of  saints  Calde- 
ron  wrote,  in  all,  thirteen  or  fourteen.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  necessary  to  his  success ;  for  at  one  time  during  his 
career,  such  plays  were  much  demanded.  The  death  of 
Queen  Isabella,  in  1644,  and  of  Balthasar,  the  heir-appa- 
rent, in  1646,  caused  a  suspension  of  public  representa^ 
tions  on  the  theatres,  and  revived  the  question  of  their 
lawfulness.  New  rules  were  prescribed  about  the  number 
of  actors  and  their  costumes,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
even  to  drive  from  the  theatre  all  plays  involving  the 
passion  of  love,  and  especially  all  the  plays  of  Lope  de 
Vega.  This  irritable  state  of  things  continued  till  1649. 
But  nothing  of  consequence  followed  The  regulations 
that  were  made  were  not  executed  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  conceived.  Many  plays  were  announced  and 
acted  as  religious  which  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
title;  and  others,  religious  in  their  external  framework, 
were  filled  up  with  an  intriguing  love-plot,  as  free  as  any- 
thing in  the  secular  drama  had  been.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  attempts  thus  made  to  constrain  the 
theatre  were  successfully  opposed  or  evaded,  especially  by 
private  representations  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility;*^  and 

*'  Doblado'fl   Letters,    1822,  pp.  defence  of  bis  country's  litenuyclaimBy 

296,   301,   808-809:   Madame   Cai-  in  which,  speaking  of  the  omUm  of 

deron*s    Life    in    Mexico,   London,  Calderon,  only  a  few  years  before 

1848,  Letters  88  and  39;  and  Thomp-  they  were  fort)idden,  he  says  they 

son's  Recollections  of  Mexico,  New  were  dramas,  '*  in  quibus  neque  in 

York,  1846,  8vo.,  Chap.  11.     How  inveniendoajtnimen,  necindisponendo 

much  the  autos  were  valued  to  the  ratio,  neque  in  omando  aut  venustas, 

last,  even  by  respectable  ecclesiastics,  aut  nitor,  aut  majestas  desiderantur." 

nuy  be  inferred  from  the  grave  ad*  — p.  Ixxv. 

miration  bestowed  on  them  by  Martin  ^  These  representations  in  private 

Panzano,  chaplain   to   the    Spanish  houses  had  long  been  common.   Bisbe 

embassy  at  Turin,  in  his  Latin  trea-  y  Vidal  (Tratado,  1618,  c.  18)  speaks 

tisc,  '*  Dc  Hispanorum  Literatura,"  of  them  as  familiar  in  Barcelona,  and 

(Mantuas,  1759,  folio,)  intended  as  a  treats  them,  in  his  otherwiso  severe 
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that,  when  these  attempts  were  given  up,  the  drama,  with 
all  its  old  attributes  and  attractions,  broke  forth  with  a 
greater  extravagance  of  popularity  than  ever ; " — a  fact 
apparent  from  the  crowd  of  dramatists  that  became  famous, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  clergy, 
like  Tarr^a,  Mira  de  Mescua,  Montalvan,  Tirso  de 
Molina,  and  Calderon,  to  say  nothing  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
who  was  particularly  exact  in  his  duties  as  a  priest,  were 
all  successful  writers  for  the  stage.  '• 

Of  the  religious  plays  of  Calderon,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  "  The  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick.**  It  is 
founded   on  the  little   volume    by   Montalvan,   already 


attack  on  the  theatre,  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  shows  he  recognized  their 
.   influence. 

"*  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  how 
much  the  theatre  was  really  interfered 
with  during  these  four  or  five  years  ; 
but  the  dnunadc  writers  seem  to  have 
felt  themselves  constrained  in  their 
course,  more  or  less,  for  a  part  of  that 
time,  if  not  the  whole  of  it.    The 
accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Casiano 
Pellicer,  Orfgen,  etc.,  de  la  Comedia, 
Tom.  I.  pp.  216>22*2,  and  Tom.  II. 
p.  135; — ^a  work  important,  but  ill 
digested.    Conde,  the  historian,  once 
told  me  that  its  materials  were  fur- 
nished chiefly  by  the  author's  father, 
the  learned  editor  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  that  the  son  did  not  know  how  to 
put  them  together.    A  few  hints  and 
facts  on  the  subject  of  the  secular 
drama  of  this  period  may  also  be 
found  in  Ulloa  y  Pereira's  defence  of 
it,  written  apparently  to  meet  the 
particular  case,  but  not  published  till 
his  works  appeared  in  Madrid,  1674, 
4to.     He  contends  that  there  was 
never  any  serious  purpose  to  break 
up  the  theatre,  and  that  eyen  Philip 
II.  meant  only  to  regelate,  not  to 
suppress  it.     (p.   343.)     Don  Luis 
Cresp^  de  Borja,  Bishop  of  Orihuela 
and    ambassador   of   Pnilip  IV.   at 
Rome,  who  had  previously  favoured 
the  theatre,  made,  in  Lent,  1646,  an 
attack  on  it  in  a  sermon,  which,  when 


published  three  years  afterwards,  ex- 
cited a  considerable  sensation,  and 
was  answered  by  Andres  de  Avila  y 
Heredia,  el  Senor  de  la  Garena,  and 
sustained  by  Padre  Ignacio  Camare^. 
But  nothing  of  this  sort  much  hm- 
dered  or  helped  the  progress  of  the 
drama  in  Spain. 

"  The  cler^  writing  loose  and 
immoral  plays  is  only  one  exemplifl- 
cation  of  the  unsound  state  of  society 
so  often  set  forth  in  Afadame  d'Aul- 
noy's  Travels  in  Spain,  in  1679-80 ; 
— a  curious  and  amusing  book,  which 
sometimes  throws  a  strong  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  religious  spirit  that 
so  frequently  surprises  us  in  Spanish 
literature.  Thus,  when  she  is  giving 
an  account  of  the  constant  use  made 
of  the  rosary  or  chaplet  of  beads, — a 
well-known  passion  in  Spain,  con- 
nected, perhaps,  with  the  Moham- 
medan on^n  of  the  rosary,  of  which 
the  Christian  rosaiy  was  made  a  rival, 
— she  says,  **  They  are  going  over 
their  beads  constantly  when  they  are 
in  the  streets,  and  in  conversation ; 
when  they  are  playing  ombre^  making 
love,  tellmg  lies,  or  talking  scandal. 
In  short,  they  are  for  ever  muttering 
over  their  chaplets ;  and  even  in  the 
most  ceremomous  society  it  goes  on 
just  the  same ;  how  devoutly  you  may 
guess.  But  custom  is  very  potent 
m  this  country.*'  Ed.  1693,  Tom. 
IL,  p.  124. 
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referred  to,  in  which  the  old  traditions  of  an  entrance  into 
Purgatory  from  a  cave  in  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
or  in  Ireland  itself,  are  united  to  the  fictitious  history  of 
Ludovico  Enio,  a  Spaniard,  who,  except  that  he  is  con- 
verted by  Saint  Patrick  and  ^^  makes  a  good  ending,"  is 
no  better  than  another  Don  Juan.  ^^  The  strange  play  in 
which  these  are  principal  figures  opens  with  a  shipwreck. 
Saint  Patrick  and  the  godless  Enio  drill  ashore  and  find 
themselves  in  Ireland, — the  sinner  being  saved  from 
drowning  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  saint  The 
king  of  the  country,  who  immediately  appears  on  the 
stage,  is  an  atheist,  furious  against  Christianity ;  and  after 
an  exhibition,  which  is  not  without  poetry,  of  the  horrors 
of  savage  heathendom.  Saint  Patrick  is  sent  as  a  slave  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  to  work  for  this  brutal  i^aster. 
The  first  act  ends  with  his  arrival  at  his  destination,  where, 
in  the  open  fields,  afler  a  fervent  prayer,  he  is  comforted 
by  an  angel,  and  warned  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  he 
should  convert  his  oppressors. 

Before  the  second  act  opens,  three  years  elapse,  during 
which  Saint  Patrick  has  visited  Home  and  been  regularly 
commissioned  for  his  great  work  in  Ireland,  where  he 
now  appears,  ready  to  undertake  it.  He  immediately 
performs  miracles  of  all  kinds,  and,  among  the  rest,  raises 
the  dead  before  the  audience ;  but  still  the  old  heathen 
king  refuses  to  be  converted,  unless  the  very  Purgatory, 
Hell,  and  Paradise  preached  to  him  are  made  sure  to  the 
senses  of  some  well-known  witness.  This,  therefore,  is 
Divinely  vouchsafed  to  the  intercession  of  Saint  Patrick. 
A  communication  with  the  unseen  world  is  opened  through 

*•   The  **  Vida  y  Purgatorio  del  tory,  (London,  1844, 12ino.,  pp.  156. 

Glorioso  San  Patricio,"  of  which  I  159,)  supposes  that  the  Frencn  book 

have  a  copy,  (Madrid,  1739,  18mo.,)  of  devotion  was  made  up  chiefly  from 

was  long  a  popular  book  of  devotion,  Calderon*s  play ;  whereas  they  resem- 

both  in  Spanbh  and  in  French.   That  ble  each  other  only  because  both  were 

Calderon  used  it  is  obvious  throughout  taken  from  the  Spanish  prose  work  of 

his  play.    Wright,  however,  in  his  Montalvan.     See  €mie,  p.  276. 
pleasant  work  on  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
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a  dark  and  frightful  cave.  Enio,  the  godless  Spaniard, 
already  converted  by  an  alarming  vision,  enters  it,  and 
witnesses  its  dread  secrets ;  after  which  he  returns,  and 
effects  the  conversion  of  the  king  and  court  by  a  long 
description  of  what  he  had  seen, — a  description  which  is 
the  only  catastrophe  to  the  play. 

Besides  its  religious  story,  the  Purgatory  of  Saint 
Patrick  has  a  love-plot,  such  as  might  become  the  most 
secular  drama,  and  a  gracioso  as  rude  and  free-spoken  as 
the  rudest  of  his  class.  ^^  But  the  whole  was  intended  to 
produce  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  religious  effect ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  failed  of  its  purpose. 
There  is,  however,  much  in  it  that  would  be  grotesque 
and  unseemly  under  any  system  of  faith ;  some  wearying 
metaphysics ;  and  two  speeches  of  Enio*s,  each  above  three 
hundred  lines  long, — the  first  an  account  of  his  shameful 
life  before  his  conversion,  and  the  last  a  narrative  of  all 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  cave,  absurdly  citing  for  its  truth 
fourteen  or  fifteen  obscure  monkish  authorities,  all  of 
which  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  his  own.  ^  Such 
as  it  is,  however,  the  Pulsatory  of  Saint  Patrick  is  com- 
monly ranked  among  the  best  religious  plays  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is,  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  less  offensive  than  the 
more  famous  drama,  "  Devotion  to  the  Cross,"  which  is 
founded  on  the  adventures  of  a  man  who,  though  his  life 
is  a  tissue  of  gross  and  atrocious  crimes,  is  yet  made  an 
object  of  the  especial  favour  of  God,  because  he  shows  a 
uniform  external  reverence  for  whatever  has  the  form  of  a 

**  When    Enio  determines   to  ad-       I  think  my  wife  wIUptoTe  enough  of  one 

venture  into  the  cave  of  Purgatoiy,  "  "^  ^"^co^'JdiM,  n«o,  Tom.  ii.  p.  f64. 

he  mvely  urges  hu  servant,  who  ^here  is,  however,  a  good  deal  that 

IS  ^e  graaa$o  of  the  piece,  to  go  j^  g^lemn  in  this  wild  drama.    Enio, 

with  him;  to  which  the  servant  re-  ^^^^  y^^  ^  ^^  i^^,^  ^^^Id, 

pues,—  ^jjj^^  jjj  jjg  gpjj^^  ^f  j)j^j^g  himself,  of 

I  never  heard  befote,  that  any  man  t^^ji...  ««  »k«  »•*«  <.i.n.».  «f  m.n 

Took  lackey  with  him  when  he  went  to  heU  !  Treading  on  the  very  ghoeto  of  men. 

No  -to  my  native  village  will  I  haate.  **  See  Chapters  4  and  6  of  Montal- 

Where  I  can  live  in  aomething  like  content :  «    -n  i  •  • 

Or,  if  the  matter  must  to  goblina  eome,  van  8  ratnciO. 
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cross ;  and  who,  dying  in  a  ruffian  brawl,  as  a  robber,  is 
yet^  in  consequence  of  this  devotion  to  the  cross,  miracu- 
lously restored  to  life,  that  he  may  confess  his  sins,  be 
absolved,  and  then  be  transported  directly  to  heaven. 
The  whole  seems  to  be  absolutely  an  invention  of  Calderon, 
and,  from  the  fervent  poetical  tone  of  some  of  its  devotional 
passages,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  in  Spain,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  has  found  admirers  in  Pro- 
testant Christendom.^' 

"The  Wonder-working  Magician,''  founded  on  the 
story  of  Saint  Cyprian, — ^the  same  legend  on  which  Mil- 
man  has  founded  his  "  Martyr  of  Antioch,** — is,  however, 
more  attractive  than  either  of  the  dramas  just  mentioned, 
and,  like  "  £1  Joseph  de  las  Mugeres,"  reminds  us  of 
Goethe's  "  Faust"  It  opens — after  one  of  those  pleasing 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  which  Calderon  loves 
to  indulge — ^with  an  account  by  Cyprian,  still  unconverted, 
of  his  retirement,  on  a  day  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Jupiter,  from  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  city  of  An- 
tioch,  in  order  to  spend  the  time  in  inquiries  concerning 
the  existence  of  One  Supreme  Deity.  As  he  seems 
likely  to  arrive  at  conclusions  not  far  from  the  truth, 
Satan,  to  whom  such  a  result  would  be  particularly  un- 
welcome, breaks  in  upon  his  studies,  and,  in  the  dress  of 
a  fine  gentleman,  announces  himself  to  be  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, who  has  accidentally  lost  his  way.  In  imitation  of 
a  fashion  not  rare  among  scholars  at  European  univer- 
sities in  the  poet's  time,  this  personage  offers  to  hold  a 
dispute  with  Cyprian  on  any  subject  whatever.  Cyprian 
naturally  chooses  the  one  that  then  troubled  his  thoughts ; 

^  It  is  beautifiilhr  translated  by  A.  as  losing  the  favour  of  God,  simply 

W.  Schlegel.    A  drama  of  Tirso  de  from  want  of  trust  in  it ;  while  Ennco, 

Molina,  *^  £1  Condenado  por  Descon-  a  robber  and  assassin,  obtains  that  fa- 

fiado,"  goes  still  more  protoundly  into  vour  by  an  exercise  of  faith  and  trust 

the  pecSiar  religious  faith  of  the  ase,  at  the  last  moment  of  a  life  whioh  bad 

and  may  well  m  compared  with  this  been  filled  with  the  most  revolting 

play  of  Calderon,  which  it  preceded,  crimes. 
It  represents  a  reverend  hermit,  Paulo, 
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and  after  a  long,  logical  discussion,  according  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  schools,  obtains  a  clear  victory, — though  not 
without  feeling  enough  of  his  adversary's  power  and 
genius  to  express  a  sincere  admiration  for  both.  The 
evil  spirit,  however,  though  defeated,  is  not  discouraged, 
and  goes  away,  determined  to  try  the  power  of  temptation. 

For  this  purpose  he  brings  upon  the  stage  Lelius,  son 
of  the  governor  of  Antioch,  and  Floras, — ^both  friends  of 
Cyprian, — ^who  come  to  fight  a  duel,  near  the  place  of  his 
present  retirement^  concerning  a  fair  lady  named  Justina, 
against  whose  gentle  innocence  the  Spirit  of  all  Evil  is 
particularly  incensed.  Cyprian  interferes;  the  parties 
refer  their  quarrel  to  him;  he  visits  Justina,  who  is 
secretly  a  Christian,  and  supposes  herself  to  be  the  daughter 
of  a  Christian  priest ;  but,  unhappily,  Cyprian,  instead  of 
executing  his  commission,  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
her ;  while,  in  order  to  make  out  the  running  parody  on 
the  principal  action,  common  in  Spanish  plays,  the  two 
lackeys  of  Cyprian  are  both  found  to  be  in  love  with 
Justina*s  maid. 

Now,  of  course,  begins  the  complication  of  a  traly 
Spanish  intrigue,  for  which  all  that  precedes  it  is  only  a 
preparation.  That  same  nighty  Lelius  and  Floras,  the 
two  original  rivals  for  the  love  of  Justina,  who  favours 
neither  of  them,  come  separately  before  her  window  to 
offer  her  a  serenade,  and  while  there,  Satan  deceives  them 
both  into  a  confident  belief  that  the  lady  is  disgracefully 
attached  to  some  other  person;  for  he  himself,  in  the 
guise  of  a  gallant,  descends  from  her  balcony,  before  their 
eyes,  by  a  rope-ladder,  and,  having  reached  the  bottom, 
sinks  into  the  ground  between  the  two.  As  they  did  not 
see  each  other  till  after  his  disappearance,  though  both 
had  seen  him,  each  takes  the  other  to  be  this  favoured 
rival,  and  a  duel  ensues  on  the  spot  Cyprian  again  oppor- 
tunely interferes,  but,  having  understood  nothing  of  the 
vision  or  the  rope-ladder,  is  astonished  to  find  that  both 
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renounce  Justina,  as  no  longer  worthy  their  r^ard.     And 
thus  ends  the  first  act. 

In  the  other  two  acts,  Satan  is  still  a  busy,  bustling 
personage.  He  appears  in  different  forms;  first,  as  if 
just  escaped  from  shipwreck ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  fashion- 
able gallant ;  but  uniformly  for  mischief.  The  Christians, 
meantime,  through  his  influence,  are  persecuted.  Cyprian's 
love  grows  desperate ;  and  he  sells  his  soul  to  the  Spirit 
of  Evil  for  the  possession  of  Justina.  The  temptation  of 
the  fair  Christian  maiden  is  then  carried  on  in  all  possible 
ways ;  especially  in  a  beautiful  lyrical  allegory,  where  all 
things  about  her — the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  balmy  air — 
are  made  to  solicit  her  to  love  with  gentle  and  winning 
voices.  But  in  every  way  the  temptation  fails.  Satan's 
utmost  power  is  defied  and  defeated  by  the  mere  spirit  of 
innocence.  Cyprian,  too,  yields,  and  becomes  a  Christian, 
and  with  Justina  is  immediately  brought  before  ihe 
governor,  already  exasperated  by  discovering  that  his  own 
son  is  a  lover  of  the  fair  convert.  Both  are  ordered  to 
instant  execution ;  the  buffoon  servants  make  many  poor 
jests  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  piece  ends  by  the  appearance 
on  a  dragon  of  Satan  himself,  who  is  compelled  to  confess 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  which,  in  the  first  scenes, 
he  had  denied,  and  to  proclaim,  amidst  thunder  and  earth- 
quakes, that  Cyprian  and  Justina  are  already  enjoying  the 
happiness  won  by  their  glorious  martyrdom.  ^ 

Few  pieces  contain  more  that  is  characteristic  of  the  old 
Spanish  stage  than  this  one ;  and  fewer  still  show  so  plainly 
how  the  civil  restraints  laid  on  the  theatre  were  evaded, 
and  the  Church  was  conciliated,  while  the  popular  audiences 
lost  nothing  of  the  forbidden  amusement  to  which  they  had 
been  long  accustomed  firom  the  secular  drama.  ^     Of  such 

^  An  interesting,  but  somewhat  too  at  Leipzig  in  1829,  (12nio.,)  entitled, 

metaphysical,  discussion  of  the  cha-  *<  Ueber    Calderon's  Tragbdie   rom 

racter  of  this  play,  with   prefatory  wunderthatigen  Magus." 
remarlcs  on  the  general  merits  of  CJ-  **  How  completely  a  light,  worldly 

deron,  by  Karl  Rosenkranz,  appeared  tone  was  taken  in  these  plays  may  be 
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plays  Galderon  wrote  fifteen,  if  we  include  in  the  number 
his  ^^  Aurora  in  Copacobana,"  which  is  on  the  conquest 
and  conversion  of  the  Indians  in  Peru ;  and  his  ^'  Origin, 
Loss,  and  Recovery  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Reliquary,'* — a 
strange  collection  of  legends,  extending  over  above  four 
centuries,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  ballads,  and  relating 
to  an  image  of  the  Madonna  still  devoutly  worshipped  in 
the  great  cathedral  at  Toledo. 


seen  in  the  following  words  of  the 
Madonna,  when  she  personally  gives 
St.  Ildefonso  a  rich  vestment, — ^the 
chasubile^ — ^in  which    he    is    to   say 


Reeeive  thisiolM,  that,  at  my  holy  Asait, 
Thou  mayit  Im  aeen  aa  saeh  a  gallant  ahoald  be. 
Mv  taite  muat  be  eonaulted  in  thv  dreai, 
like  that  of  any  other  (kmoos  lady. 

Comodiaa,  1780,  Tom.  VL  t>.  118. 

The  lightness  of  tone  in  this  passaee 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
mincle  alluded  to  in  it  is  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  great  cathedral  of 
Toledo,  on  which  volumes  have  been 
written,  and  on  which  Murillo  has 
painted  one  of  his  greatest  and  most 
solemn  pictures. 

Figueroa  (Pasagero,  1617,  ff.  104- 
106)  says,  with  much  truth,  in  the 
midst  of  his  severe  remarks  on  the 
drama  of  his  time,  that  the  comedias 
de  Santos  were  so  constructed,  that  the 
first  act  contained  the  youth  of  the 
saint,  with  his  follies  and  love-adven- 
tores ;  the  second,  his  conversion  and 
subsequent  life ;  and  the  third,  his 
mirac1«a  and  death ;  but  that  they 
often  had  loose  and  immored  stories  to 
render  them  attractive.  But  they  were 
of  all  varieties ;  and  it  is  curious,  in 
such  a  collection  of  dramas  as  the  one 
in  forty-eight  volumes,  extending  over 
the  period  from  1652  to  1704,  to  mark 
in  how  many  ways  the  theatre  endea* 
voured  to  conciliate  the  Church ;  some 
of  the  plays  being  filled  entirely  with 
saints,  demons,  angels,  and  allegorical 
personages,  and  deserving  the  cnarao- 
ter  given  to  the  *'  Fenix  de  Espafia," 


(Tom.  XLIII.,  1678,)  of  being  ser- 
mons in  the  shape  of  plays;  while 
others  are  mere  intriguing  comedies, 
with  an  angel  or  a  saint  put  in  to  con- 
secrate their  immoralities,  like  '*  La 
Defensora  de  la  Re^  de  Unsria," 
by  Fernando  de  Zarate,  in  Tom. 
XXIX.,  1668. 

In  other  countries  of  Christendom 
besides  those  in  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  bears  sway,  this  sort  of  irreve- 
rence in  relation  to  things  divine  has 
more  or  less  shown  itself  amon^  per- 
sons accounting  themselves  religious. 
The  Puritans  of  England  in  the  days 
of  Cromwell,  from  their  belief  in  the 
constant  interference  of  Providence 
about  their  affiiirs,  sometimes  ad- 
dressed supplications  to  God  in  a 
spirit  not  more  trul^  devout  than  that 
snown  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  atttos 
and  their  comedias  de  santos.  Both 
felt  themselves  to  be  peculiarly  re- 
garded of  Heaven,  and  entitled  to 
make  the  most  peremptory  claims  on 
the  Divine  favour  and  the  most  free 
allusions  to  wliat  they  deemed  holy. 
But  no  people  ever  felt  themselves  to 
be  so  absolutely  soldiers  of  the  cross 
as  the  SpaniarcU  did,  from  the  time  of 
their  Moorish  wars ;  no  people  ever 
trusted  so  constantly  to  the  recurrence 
of  miracles  in  the  cmfairs  of  their  daily 
life ;  and  therefore  no  people  ever 
talked  of  divine  thinss  as  of  matters  in 
their  nature  so  familiar  and  common- 
place. Traces  of  this  state  of  feeling 
and  character  are  to  be  found  in  Spa- 
nish literature  on  all  sides. 
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Calderoit,  comtikusd. — His  Sbculab  Plats. — DirricuLTT  ot  classitt- 
uro  THEM. — Thus  Pbivcipal  Iktxbsst. — Natumb  of  thsib  Fi/yn, — 

LOYS  8UBVITS8    LlFI. — PhTSICIAV  OP   HIS  OWV   HOKOUB. — PaIBTBB   OF 
HIS    OWV    DlSHOHOUB. — No   MoVSTXB   UBX    JxALOUST. — FiBM-HXABTBD 

Pbihcx. 

Passing  from  the  religious  plays  of  Galderon  to  the  secular, 
we  at  once  encounter  an  embarrassment  which  we  have 
already  felt  in  other  cases, — that  of  dividing  them  all  into 
distinct  and  appropriate  classes.  It  is  even  difficult  to 
determine,  in  every  instance,  whether  the  piece  we  are 
considering  belongs  to  one  of  the  religious  subdivisions  of 
his  dramas  or  not ;  for  the  "  Wonder-working  Magician/* 
for  instance,  is  hardly  less  an  intriguing  play  than  *^  First 
of  all  my  Lady  ;**  and  "  Aurora  in  Copacobana"  is  as  full 
of  spiritual  personages  and  miracles  as  if  it  were  not,  in 
the  main,  a  love-story.  But,  even  after  setting  this  diffi- 
culty aside,  as  we  have  done,  by  examining  separately  all 
the  dramas  of  Galderon  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  accounted 
religious,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definite  classification 
of  the  remainder. 

Some  of  them,  such  as  "Nothing  like  Silence,**  are 
absolutely  intriguing  comedies,  and  belong  strictly  to  the 
school  of  the  capa  y  espada;  others,  like  "A  Friend 
Loving  and  Loyal,**  are  purely  heroic,  both  in  their  struc- 
ture and  their  tone;  and  a  few  others,  such  as  "Love 
survives  Life,*'  and  "  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,** 
belong  to  the  most  terrible  inspirations  of  genuine  tragedy. 
Twice,  in  a  different  direction,  we  have  operas,  which  are 
yet  nothing  but  plays  in  the  national  taste,  with  music 
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added ;  *  and  once  we  have  a  burlesque  drama, — "  Gephalus 
and  Procris," — in  which,  using  the  language  of  the  popu- 
lace, he  parodies  an  earlier  and  successful  performance  of 
his  own.  *  But,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  bound- 
aries of  no  class  are  respected ;  and  in  many  of  them  even 
more  than  two  forms  of  the  drama  melt  imperceptibly  into 
each  other.  Especially  in  those  pieces  whose  subjects  are 
taken  from  known  history,  sacred  or  profane,  or  from  the 
recognised  fictions  of  mythology  or  romance,  there  is 
frequently  a  confusion  that  seems  as  though  it  were  intended 
to  set  all  classification  at  defiance. ' 

Still,  in  this  confusion  there  was  a  principle  of  order, 
and  perhaps  even  a  dramatic  theory.  For — if  we  except 
"  Luis  Perez  the  Galician,**  which  is  a  series  of  sketches 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  a  notorious  robber,  and  a  few 
show  pieces,  presented  on  particular  occasions  to  the  court 
with  great  magnificence — all  Calderon's  full-length  dramas 
depend  for  their  success  on  the  interest  excited  by  an 
involved  plot,  constructed  out  of  surprising  incidents.  *  He 
avows  this  himself  when  he  declares  one  of  them  to  be — 

The  most  surprising  tale 
Which,  in  the  dramas  of  Castile,  a  wit 
Acute  hath  yet  traced  out,  and  on  the  stage 
With  tasteful  skill  produced.* 


*  ''  La  Ptirpura  de  la  Rosa "  and  ever,  never  had  any  permanent  suc- 

"  Las  Fortunas  de  Andrdmeda  y  Per-  cess,  though  they  had  in  Portugal, 

seo"  are  both  of  them  plays  in  the  '  '*ZeIos  aun  del  Ayre  nutan,*' 

national  taste,  and  yet  were    sung  which  Calderon  parodied,  is  on  the 

throughout.    The  last  is  taken  from  same  subject  with  his  *'  Cephalusi  and 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Lib.  IV.  and  Procris,*'^  to  which  he  addea,  not  veiy 

v.,  and  was  produced  before  the  court  appropriately,  the  story  of  Erostratus 

with  a  magnificent  theatrical  appara-  and  tne  burning  of  the  temple  of 

tus.    The  first,  which  was  written  in  Diana. 

honour  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  *  For  instance,  the  **  Armas  de  la 

with  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  1660,  Hermosura/'  on  the  story  of  Corio- 

was  also  taken  from  Ovid  (Met,  Lib.  lanus  ;    and    the    '*  Mayor  Encanto 

X.) ;  and  in  the  &ni  that  prec^es  it  Amor,"  on  the  story  of  Ulysses. 

we  are  told  expressly,  *'  The  play  is  *  Calderon  was  famous  for  what  are 

to  be  wholitf  in  music,  and  is  intended  called  caiqw  de  thSdtre;  so  famous, 

to  introduce  this  style  among  us,  that  that  lances  de  Calderon  became  a  sort 

other  nations  may  see  they  miye  com-  of  proverb, 

petitora  for  those  distinctions  of  which  5  u  «n^  ««  notable 

tney  boast.        Operas  m  Spam,  how-  Qae  en  CtetelUnu  comediaa, 

Sotil 
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And  again,  where  he  says  of  another, — 

This  is  a  play  of  Pedro  Calderon, 
Upon  whose  scene  you  never  fail  to  find 
A  hidden  lover  or  a  lady  fair 
Most  cunningly  disguised.  * 

But  to  this  principle  of  making  a  story  which  shall 
sustain  an  eager  interest  throughout  Calderon  has  sacrificed 
almost  as  much  as  Lope  de  Vega  did.  The  facts  of 
history  and  geography  are  not  felt  for  a  moment  as  limits 
or  obstacles,  Coriolanus  is  a  general  who  has  served  under 
Romulus ;  and  Y eturia,  his  wife,  is  one  of  the  ravished 
Sabines.^  The  Danube,  which  must  have  been  almost  as 
well  known  to  a  Madrid  audience  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  as  the  Tagus,  is  placed  between  Russia  and 
Sweden. "  Jerusalem  is  on  the  sea-coast  *  Herodotus  is 
made  to  describe  America.  ^^ 

How  absurd  all  this  was,  Calderon  knew  as  well  as  any 
body.  Once,  indeed,  he  makes  a  jest  of  it  all ;  for  one  of 
his  ancient  Roman  clowns,  who  is  about  to  tell  a  story, 
begins, — 

A  friar, — ^but  that 's  not  right, — there  are  no  friars 
As  yet  in  Rome. " 

Nor  is  the  preservation  of  national  or  individual  charac* 
ter,  except  perhaps  the  Moorish,  a  matter  of  any  more 
moment  in  his  eyes.  Ulysses  and  Circe  sit  down,  as  if  in 
a  saloon  at  Madrid,  and,  gathering  an  academy  of  cava- 
liers and  ladies  about  them,  discuss  questions  of  metaphy- 
sical gallantry.  Saint  Eugenia  does  the  same  thing  at 
Alexandria  in  the  third  century.    And  Judas  Maccabseus, 

Sum  el  ingenio  t»a  »•  ^a  Vfrgen  del  Sagrario,  Jom.  I. 

^  *o7*rr  "?T"J** .       .       .T         The  pious  bishop  who  is  hero  repre- 

El  Alcayde  de  A  mbmo  Jom.  II.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  America,  on  the 

•  No  hay  Burlas  con  el  Amor,  authority  of  Herodotus,  is,  at  the  same 
Jom.  ^^-      J     -     _  _  time,  supposed  to  li?e  seven  or  eieht 

y  Armas  dc  la  Hermosura,  Jom.      centuries  before   America  was  dis- 

^•»  I^-  ,   <^ ,.       ^  ,       TT  covered. 

•  Afectos  de  Odio  y  Amor,  Jom.  II.  „  ^^  ^  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^  boeno.— 

•  £1    Mayor    Monstrao    los    Zelos,  Porqne  aJroo  ay  en  Boim  freylee. 
Jom.  III.  Lot  Dos  Amuitee  del  aelo,  Jom.  III. 
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Herod  the  tetrarck  of  Judea,  Jupangiii  the  Inca  of  Peru, 
and  Zenobia,  are  all,  in  their  general  air,  as  much  Spa- 
niards of  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fourth  as  if  they  had 
never  lived  anywhere  except  at  his  court. "  But  we  rarely 
miss  the  interest  and  charm  of  a  dramatic  story,  sustained 
by  a  rich  and  flowing  versification,  and  by  long  narrative 
passages,  in  which  the  most  ingenious  turns  of  phraseology 
are  employed  in  order  to  provoke  curiosity  and  enchain 
attention. 

No  doubt,  tibis  is  not  the  dramatic  interest  to  which  we 
are  most  accustomed  and  which  we  most  value.  But  still 
it  is  a  dramatic  interest,  and  dramatic  efiects  are  produced 
by  it.  We  are  not  to  judge  Calderon  by  the  example  of 
Shakspeare,  any  more  than  we  are  to  judge  Shakspeare  by 
the  example  of  Sophocles.  The  "  Arabian  Nights  "  are 
not  the  less  brilliant  because  the  admirable  practical  fictions 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  are  so  difierent.  The  gallant  audiences 
of  Madrid  still  give  the  fiill  measure  of  an  intelligent 
admiration  to  the  dramas  of  Calderon,  as  their  fathers  did ; 
and  even  the  poor  Alguacil,  who  sat  as  a  guard  of  cere- 
mony on  the  stage  while  the  "  Nifia  de  Gomez  Arias " 
was  acting,  was  so  deluded  by  the  cunning  of  the  scene, 
that,  when  a  noble  Spanish  lady  was  dragged  forward  to 
be  sold  to  the  Moors,  he  sprang,  sword  in  hand,  among  the 
performers  to  prevent  it  ^*  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  dra- 
mas which  produce  such  effects  are  not  dramatic.  The 
testimony  of  two  centuries  and  of  a  whole  nation  proves 
the  contrary. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  plays  of  Calderon  are  really 
dramas,  and  that  their  basis  is  to  be  sought  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  plots,  we  can  examine  them  in  the  spirit,  at 
least,  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  And  if,  while 
thus  inquiring  into  their  character  and  merits,  we  fix  our 

^  £1  Mayor  Encanto  Amor,  Jom.  ^  Huerta,  Teatro  Hespafiol,  Parte 

n. ;  ElJoseph  de  las  MugereSf  Jom.  II.,  Tom.  I.,  PnSlogo,  p.  vii.  La 
III.,  etc.  Niiia  de  Gomez  Arias,  Jom.  III. 

VOL.  IL  Z 
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attention  on  the  different  degrees  in  which  love,  jealousy, 
and  a  lofty  and  sensitive  honour  and  loyalty  enter  into 
their  composition  and  give  life  and  movement  to  their  re- 
spective actions,  we  shall  hardly  fail  to  form  a  right  esti- 
mate of  what  Calderon  did  for  the  Spanish  secular  theatre 
in  its  highest  departments. 

Under  the  first  head, — that  of  the  passion  of  love, — one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  Calderon's  plays  occurs  early 
in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and  is  entitled  ^*  Love  sur- 
vives Life.*'  It  is  founded  on  events  that  happened  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  which  broke  out  in  1568 ; 
and  though  some  passages  in  it  bear  traces  of  the  history 
of  Mendoza,  ^^  yet  it  is  mainly  taken  from  the  half-fand- 
fill,  half-serious  narrative  of  Hita,  where  its  chief  details 
are  recorded  as  unquestionable  facts.  ^*  The  action  occu- 
pies about  five  years,  beginning  three  years  before  the  ab- 
solute outbreak  of  the  insurgents,  and  ending  ¥dth  their 
final  overthrow. 

The  first  act  passes  in  the  city  of  Granada,  and  explains 
the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  which  had  become  intolerable.  Tuzani,  the  hero, 
is  quickly  brought  to  the  foreground  of  the  {nece  by  his 
attachment  to  Clara  Malec,  whose  aged  father,  dishonoured 
by  a  blow  from  a  Spaniard,  causes  the  rebellion  to  break 
out  somewhat  prematurely.  Tuzani  at  once  seeks  the 
haughty  offender.  A  duel  follows,  and  is  described  with 
great  spirit;  but  it  is  interrupted,  '*  and  the  parties  sepa- 
rate, to  renew  their  quarrel  on  a  bloodier  theatre. 

^*  Compare  the  eloquent  speechea  the  best  part  of  it    Hita  says  he 

of  £1  Zaguer,  in  Mendoza,  ed.  1776,  had  the  account  from  Tuzani  himself, 

Lib.  I.  p.  29,  and  Malec^  in  Cal-  leng  afterwards,  at  Madrid,  and  it  is 

deron,  Jom.  I. ;   or  the  description  not  unlikely  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 

of  the  Alpujarras,  in  the  same  jor^  true.    Calderon,   though   sometimes 

nada,  with  that  of  Mendoia,  p.  43,  using  its    very   words,   makes  oon- 

fitc.  siderable  alterations  in  it,  to  brinir  it 

^  The  story  of  Tuzani  is  found  within  the  forms  of  the  drama ;  but 

in   Chapters  XXI  I. ,   XXIII.,   and  the  leading  facts  are  the  same  in  both 

XXIV.  of   the    second   volume   of  cases^and  the  story  belonss  to  Hita. 

Uita's  **  Guerrai  de  Granada,"  and  is  '*  While  they  are  fignting  in  a 
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The  second  act  opens  three  years  afterwards,  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Granada,  where  the  insurgents  are 
strongly  posted,  and  where  they  are  attacked  by  Don  John 
of  Austria,  represented  as  coming  fresh  from  the  great 
victory  at  Lepanto,  which  yet  happened,  as  Calderon  and 
his  audience  well  knew,  a  year  after  this  rebellion  was 
quelled.  The  marriage  of  Tuzani  and  Clara  is  hardly 
celebrated  when  he  is  hurried  away  from  her  by  one  of 
the  chances  of  war ;  the  fortress  where  the  ceremonies 
had  taken  place  falling  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  Clara,  who  had  remained  in  it,  is  murdered 
in  the  mSUe  by  a  Spanish  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  her  rich 
bridal  jewels ;  and  though  Tuzani  arrives  in  season  to  wit- 
ness her  death,  he  is  too  late  to  intercept  or  recognise  the 
murderer. 

From  this  moment  darkness  settles  on  the  scene.  Tu* 
xani's  character  changes,  or  seems  to  change,  in  an  instant, 
and  his  whole  Moorish  nature  is  stirred  to  its  deepest 
foundations.  The  surface,  it  is  true,  remains,  for  a  time, 
as  calm  as  ever.  He  disguises  himself  carefully  in  Cas- 
tilian  armour,  and  glides  into  the  enemy's  camp  in  quest 
of  vengeance,  with  that  fearfully  cool  resolution  which 
marks,  indeed,  the  predominance  of  one  great  passion,  but 
shows  that  all  the  others  are  roused  to  contribute  to  its 
concentrated  energy.  The  ornaments  of  Clara  enable  her 
lover  to  trace  out  the  murderer.  But  he  makes  himself 
perfectly  sure  of  his  proper  victim  by  coolly  listening  to 
a  minute  description  of  Clara's  beauty  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  death  ;  and  when  the  Spaniard  ends 
by  saying,  **  I  pierced  her  heart,**  Tuzani  springs  upon 
him  like  a  tiger,  crying  out, "  And  was  the  blow  like 
this?**  and  strikes  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  Moor  is 
surrounded,  and  is  recognised  by  the  Spaniards  as  the 

room,  with   locked  doore,  suddenly      ^      .   «     ,      ^^/* '*!.*!?  *®'*?' 

»Ka^  :.   A    »-«»*    k..<.«lA  ««J    ^li:««l.        Tumom,  Ftat  let  on«  ftdl,  and  the  MirviTor  then 

Uiere  is  a  great  bustle  and  callii^  May  open  ■tmigtt  the  doon. 

without.  Mendoza,  the  Spaniard,  asks      Mtmioxa,  WeiiMid, 

his  adyersary, — 

z  2 
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fiercest  of  their  enemies ;  but,  even  from  the  very  presence 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  he  cuts  his  way  through  all  oppo- 
sition, and  escapes  to  the  mountains.  Hita  says  he  after- 
wards knew  him  personally. 

The  power  of  this  painful  tragedy  consists  in  the  living 
impression  it  gives  us  of  a  pure  and  elevated  love  con- 
trasted with  the  wild  elements  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
placed ;  the  whole  being  idealized  by  passing  through  Cal- 
deron's  excited  imi^nation,  but  still,  in  the  main,  taken 
from  history  and  resting  on  known  facts.  Regarded  in 
this  light,  it  is  a  solemn  exhibition  of  violence,  disaster, 
and  hopeless  rebellion,  through  whose  darkening  scenes  we 
are  led  by  that  burning  love  which  has  marked  the  Arab 
wherever  he  has  been  found,  and  by  that  proud  sense  of 
honour  which  did  not  forsake  him  as  he  slowly  retired, 
disheartened  and  defeated,  from  the  rich  empire  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed  in  Western  Europe.  We  are  even  hurried 
by  the  course  of  the  drama  into  the  presence  of  whatever 
is  most  odious  in  war,  and  should  be  revolted,  as  we  are 
made  to  witness,  with  our  own  eyes,  its  guiltiest  horrors ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  form  of  Clara  rises,  a  beautiful 
vision  of  womanly  love,  before  whose  gentleness  the  tumults 
of  the  conflict  seem,  at  least,  to  be  hushed ;  while,  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  characters  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
Lope  de  Figueroa,^^  and  Garc^s  on  one  side,  and  the 
venerable  Malec  and  the  fiery  Tuzani  on  the  other,  we 

^  This  character  of  Lope  de  Fi-  again,  and  utiU  more  prominently,  in 

gueroa  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  another  sood  play  of  Caldcron,  '*  £1 

the  way  in  which  Calderon  gave  life  Alcalde  de  Zaiamea,"  the  last  in  the 

and  interest  to  many  of  his  dramas,  common    collection.    Its  hero  is  a 

Lope  is  an  historical  personage,  and  peasant,  finely  sketched,  partly  from 

fiffures  largely  in  the  second  volume  Lope    de    Vega's    Mendo,    in    the 

of  Hita's  **  Guerras,"  as  well  as  else-  *'  Cuerdo  en  su  Casa ;"  and  it  is  said 

where.    He  was  the  commander  un-  at  the  end  that  it  is  a  true  stoir, 

der  whom  Cervantes  served  in  Italy,  whose  scene  is  had  in  1581,  at  tne 

and  probably  in  Portuffal,  when  he  very  time  Philip  II.  was  advancing 

was  m  the  Tercio  de  Flandes, — the  toward  Lisbon,  and  when  Cervantes 

Flanders  regiment,--one  of  the  best  was  probably  with  this  regiment  at 

bodies  of  troops  in  the   armies  of  Zaiamea. 
Philip  II.  Lope  de  Figueroa  appears 
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are  dazzled  by  a  show  of  the  times  that  Galderon  brings 
before  us,  and  of  the  passions  which  deeply  marked  the 
two  most  romantic  nations  that  were  ever  brought  into  a 
conflict  so  direct 

The  play  of  '*  Love  survives  Life,**  so  far  as  its  plot 
is  concerned,  is  founded  on  the  passionate  love  of  Tuzani 
and  Clara,  without  any  intermixture  of  the  workings  of 
jealousy,  or  any  questions  arising,  in  the  course  of  that 
love,  from  an  over-excited  feeling  of  honour.  This  is  rare 
in  Calderon,  whose  dramas  are  almost  always  complicated 
in  their  intrigue  by  the  addition  of  one  or  both  of  these 
principles,  giving  the  story  sometimes  a  tragic  and  some- 
times a  happy  conclusion. 

One  of  the  best-known  and  most  admired  of  these 
mixed  dramas  is  "  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  "t— a 
play  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
but  one  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation  in  known  facts, 
and  in  which  the  monarch  has  an  elevation  given  to  his 
character  not  warranted  by  history.  ^®  His  brother,  Henry 
of  Trastamara,  is  represented  as  having  been  in  love  wiiii 
a  lady  who,  notwithstanding  his  lofty  pretensions,  is  given 
in  marriage  to  Don  Gutierre  de  Solis,  a  Spanish  nobleman 
of  high  rank  and  sensitive  honour.  She  is  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  husband,  and  true  to  him.  But  the  prince 
is  accidentally  thrown  into  her  presence.  His  passion  is 
revived ;  he  visits  her  again,  contrary  to  her  will ;  he  leaves 
his  dagger,  by  chance,  in  her  apartment;  and,  the  sus- 
picions of  the  husband  being  roused,  she  is  anxious  to  avert 
any  further  danger,  and  begins,  for  this  purpose,  a  letter 
to  her  lover,  which  her  husband  seizes  before  it  is  finished. 
His  decision  is  instantly  taken.     Nothing  can  be  more 

**  About  this   time  there  was  a  I.,  Chap.  IX.,  note  17,)  And  of  which 

strong  disposition  shown  hy  the  over-  traces  may  be  found  in  Moreto,  and 

weening  sensibility  of  Spanish  loyalty  the  other  dramatists  of  the  reign  of 

to  relieve  the  memory  of  Peter  the  Philip  IV.     Pedro  appears  also  in 

Cruel  from  the   heavy  imputations  the  '*  Nifia  de  Plata  '^  of  Lope  de 

left  resting  on  it  bv  Pedro  de  Ayala,  Ve^,  but  with  less  strongly  marked 

of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  (Period  attributes. 
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deep  and  tender  than  his  love ;  but  his  honour  is  unable 

to  endure  the  idea  that  his  wife,  even  before  her  mar* 

riage,  had  been  interested  in  another,  and  that,  after  it, 

she  had  seen  him  privately.    When,  therefore,  she  awakes 

from  the  swoon  into  which  she  had  &llen  at  the  moment 

he  tore  from  her  the  equivocal  beginning  of  her  letter, 

she  finds  at  her  side  a  note  containing  only  these  fearful 

words : — 

My  love  adores  thee,  but  my  honoor  bates ; 
And  while  the  one  must  strike,  the  other  warns. 
Two  hours  hast  thou  of  life.    Thy  soul  is  Christ's ; 
O,  save  it,  for  thy  life  thou  canst  not  save  I  ^ 

At  the  end  of  these  two  fatal  hours,  Gutierre  returns  with 
a  surgeon,  whom  he  brings  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
he  had  left  his  wife. 

Don  Gutierre,     Look  in  upon  this  room.     What  seest  thou  there  ? 

Surgeon,  A  death-like  image,  pale,  and  still,  I  see, 

That  rests  upon  a  couch.    On  either  side 
A  taper  lit,  while  right  before  her  stands 
The  holy  crucifix.     Who  it  may  be 
I  cannot  say ;  the  iaoe  with  gaDze-Hke  silk 
Is  covered  quite.  "^ 

Gutierre,  with  the  most  violent  threats,  requires  him  to 
enter  the  room  and  bleed  to  death  the  person  who  has  thus 
laid  herself  out  for  interment  He  goes  in  and  accom- 
plishes the  will  of  her  husband,  without  the  least  resistance 
on  the  part  of  his  victim.  But  when  he  is  conducted  away, 
blindfold  as  he  came,  he  impresses  his  bloody  hand  upon 
the  door  of  the  house,  that  he  may  recognise  it  again,  and 
immediately  reveals  to  tihe  king  the  horrors  of  the  scene  he 
has  just  passed  through. 

The  king  rushes  to  the  house  of  Gutierre,  who  ascribes 
the  death  of  his  wife  to  accident,  not  from  the  least  desire 

t»  Bl  unor  ie  adon,  el  honor  te  aborrece,  De  la  maerte,  on  balto  too, 

T  aai  el  nno  te  mata,  y  el  otio  te  avfaa :  Qae  aobre  ana  eama  vace ; 

Doe  lioraa  tienes  de  vida ;  Christiana  eiea ;  Doa  Telas  tiene  A  loe  ladoa 

8alTa  el  alma,  qoe  la  Tida  et  impoaible.  Y  an  Oadflzo  delante  : 

Jorn.  III.  Qttien  es,  no  paedo  deeirp 
Que  con  anoa  tafetann 

w>  Am  Omtierrtx.  Anomate  i  eaie  apoaento ;  El  roatro  tiene  eabietto. 
Quo  v«a  en  el  7    Uid,  Una  imagen  Ibid. 
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to  conceal  the  part  he  himself  had  in  it,  but  from  an  un. 
willingness  to  explain  his  conduct,  by  revealing  reasons  for 
it  which  involved  his  honour.  The  king  makes  no  direct 
reply,  but  requires  him  instantly  to  marry  Leonore,  a  lady 
then  present,  whom  Gutierre  was  bound  in  honour  to  have 
married  long  before,  and  who  had  already  made  known  to 
the  king  her  complaints  of  his  falsehood.  Gutierre  hesi- 
tates, and  asks  what  he  should  do,  if  the  prince  should 
visit  his  wife  secretly  and  she  should  venture  afterwards  to 
write  to  him ;  intending  by  these  intimations  to  inform  the 
king  what  were  the  real  causes  of  the  bloody  sacrifice 
before  him,  and  that  he  would  not  willingly  expose 
himself  to  their  recurrence.  But  the  king  is  peremptory, 
and  the  drama  ends  with  the  following  extraordinary 
scene : — 

Kmg,  There  is  a  remedy  for  every  wrong. 

Dm  OuHerre.  A  remedy  for  such  a  wrong  as  this  ? 

King,  Yes,  Gutierre. 

I>on  Gtaierre.  My  lord  I  what  is  it  ? 

King.  *T  is  of  your  own  invention,  Sir  1 

Bon  GuHerre.  But  what  ? 

King.  T  is  blood. 

Don  GuHerre.  What  mean  your  royal  words,  my  lord  ? 

King.  No  more  but  this ;  cleanse  straight  your  doors, — 

A  bloody  hand  is  on  them. 
Don  Gutierre.  My  lord,  when  men 

In  any  business  and  its  duties  deal. 

They  place  their  arms  escutcheoned  on  their  doors. 

J  deal,  my  lord,  m  honour^  and  so  place 

A  bloody  hand  upon  my  door  to  mark 

My  honour  is  by  blood  made  good. 
King.  Then  give  thy  hand  to  Leonore. 

I  know  her  virtue  hath  deserved  it  long. 
Don  Gutierre.  I  give  it,  Sire.     But,  mark  me,  Leonore, 

It  comes  all  bathed  in  blood. 
Leonore.  I  heed  it  not ; 

And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  at  the  sight. 
Don  Gutierre.  And  mark  me,  too,  that,  if  already  once 

Unto  mine  honour  I  have  proved  a  leech, 

I  do  not  mean  to  lose  my  skill. 
Leonore.  Nay,  rather, 

If  my  life  prove  tainted,  use  that  same  skill 

To  heal  it 
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Ikm  ChUierre.  I  give  my  hand ;  bat  give  it 

On  these  terms  aloDe.  *' 

Undoubtedly  such  a  scene  could  be  acted  only  on  die  Spa- 
nish stage ;  but  undoubtedly,  too,  notwithstanding  its  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  Christian  morality,  it  is  entirely 
in  the  national  temper,  and  has  been  received  with  applause 
down  to  our  own  times. " 

^^  The  Fainter  of  his  own  Dishonour  *'  is  another  of  the 
dramas  founded  on  love,  jealousy,  and  the  point  of  honour, 
in  which  a  husband  sacrifices  his  faithless  wife  and  her 
lover,  and  yet  receives  the  thanks  of  each  of  their  Others, 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  Spanish  chivalry,  not  only  approve  the 
sacrifice  of  dieir  own  children,  but  offer  their  persons  to 
the  injured  husband  to  defend  him  against  any  dangers  to 
which  he  may  be  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  murder  he 
has  committed.  *'  "  For  a  Secret  Wrong,  Secret  Revenge,** 
is  yet  a  third  piece,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and 
ending  tragically  like  the  two  others.  '^ 

But  as  a  specimen  of  the  effects  of  mere  jealousy,  and  of 
the  power  with  which  Galderon  could  bring  on  the  stage  its 
terrible  workings,  the  drama  he  has  called  ^^  No  Monster 
like  Jealousy  ''is  to  be  preferred  to  anything  else  he  has 
left  us.  ■*  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  story,  in  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  cruel  jealousy  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Judea, 


*i  Bep.     Pan  todo  avri  remedlo. 

D,  Out.  Potlble  n  que  i  eato  le  aya  ? 

Rejf.       Si.Otttiem.    D. /7Kt.  Qaal,  Sefior  F 

Bty,       Uno  vneitro.    X>.  Out,  Qua  as  F 

J2«y.       Sangnrla.    P.  Oat.  Que  dioea  ? 

Rey,       Que  hag^  borrar 

Laa  paertaa  da  raestra  caaa, 
Qae  ay  mano  aangrianU  en  ellaa. 

Z>.  Out,  Loa  qae  de  un  ofleio  tiatan, 
Ponen,  Seflor,  i  laa  paertaa 
Un  eacado  de  aua  armaa. 
Trato  en  honor ;  y  a«i,  pongo 
Mi  mano  en  aangre  bafiada 
A.  la  paerta,  qae  el  honor 
Con  aangre,  Seflor,  ae  laha. 

Rey,       Dadaela,  puea,  i  I<eonor, 
Que  yo  ae  que  an  alabania 
La  merace.    D.  Ota.  Si,  la  doy. 
Maa  mira  qae  va  baiiada 
Rn  aangre,  Leonor. 

/.etm.      No  Importa. 

Qoe  no  me  admira,  ni  eapanta. 

J).  OtU.  Mixa  que  medico  he  aide 

De  mi  honra ;  no  eatii  oWldada 
La  dencia.    Leon.  Cora  eon  ella 


Mi  Tida  en  eatando  mala. 
D,  Oat.  Pnea  eon  eaa  oondidoB 
Te  la  doy. 

Jonu  Ul. 

*>  <<  £1  M^co  de  su  Honra,"  Co- 
medias,  Tom.  VI. 

••  "  El  Pintor  de  sa  Deshonra/' 
Comedias,  Tom.  XI. 

»*  "  A  Secrete  Agravio,  Secreta 
Venganza,"  Comedias,  Tom.  VI. 
Galderon,  at  the  end,  Youches  for  the 
truth  of  the  shocking  story,  which 
he  represents  as  founded  on  facts  that 
occurred  at  lisbon  just  before  the 
embarkation  of  Don  Sebastian  for 
Africa,  in  1678. 

^  ''£1  Mayor MonstruolosZelos," 
Comedias,  Tom.  V. 
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who  twice  gave  orders  to  have  his  wife,  Mariamne,  de- 
stroyed, in  case  he  himself  should  not  escape  alive  from  the 
perils  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  successive  contests 
with  Antony  and  Octavius ; — all  out  of  dread  lest,  after 
his  death,  she  should  be  possessed  by  another.  ^ 

In  the  early  scenes  of  Calderon's  drama,  we  find  Herod, 
with  this  passionately  cherished  wife,  alarmed  by  a  predic- 
tion that  he  should  destroy,  with  his  own  dagger,  what  he 
most  loved  in  the  world,  and  that  Mariamne  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  most  formidable  of  monsters.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  informed  that  the  tetrarch,  in  the  excess  of 
his  passion  for  his  fair  and  lovely  wife,  aspires  to  nothing 
less  than  the  mastery  of  the  world, — then  in  dispute  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavius  Csesar, — an  empire  which  he 
covets  only  to  be  able  to  lay  it  at  her  feet.  To  obtain  this 
end,  he  partly  joins  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Antony,  and 
fails.  Octavius,  discovering  his  purpose,  summons  him  to 
Egypt  to  render  an  account  of  his  government  But  among 
the  plunder  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Antony,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  is  a  portrait  of  Mariamne,  with 
which  the  Roman  becomes  so  enamoured,  though  falsely 
advised  that  the  original  is  dead,  that,  when  Herod  arrives 
in  Egypt,  he  finds  tibe  picture  of  his  wife  multiplied  on  all 
sides,  and  Octavius  fiiU  of  love  and  despair. 

Herod's  jealousy  is  now  equal  to  his  unmeasured  affec- 
tion; and^  finding  that  Octavius  is  about  to  move  towards 
Jerusalem,  he  gives  himself  up  to  its  terrible  power.  In 
his  blind  fear  and  grief,  he  sends  an  old  and  trusty  firiend, 
with  written  orders  to  destroy  Mariamne  in  case  of  his  own 
death,  but  adds  passionately, — 


"  Josephus  de  Bello  Judaioo,  lib.  lished  at  Madrid,  by  Don  A.  Dunn, 

I.  c.  17-22,  and  Antia.  Judaicae,  Lib.  withcmt  his  name,  in  1828,  18mo., 

XV.  c.  2,  etc.    Voltaire  has  taken  the  entitled,  ''Sobre  el  Influjo  one  ha 

same  story  for  the   subject  of  his  tenido  la  Critica  Modema  en  la  De- 


'  Mariamne,"  first  acted  in   1724.      cadencia   del    Teatro   Antigoo  £§. 
There  is  a  pleasant  criticism  on  the  "  '  " 

play  of  Calaeron  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
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Let  her  not  know  the  mandate  comes  from  me 
That  bids  her  die.     Let  her  not — while  she  cries 
To  heaven  for  vengeance  ^name  me  as  she  falls. 

His  faithful  follower  would  remonstrate,  but  Herod  inter- 
rupts him : — 

Be  nlent    You  are  right  ;-— 
But  still  I  cannot  listen  to  your  words  f 

and  then  goes  off  in  despair,  exclaiming, — 

O  mighty  spheres  above !    O  sun  1    O  moon 

And  stars !     O  clouds,  with  hail  and  sharp  frost  charged  I 

Is  there  no  fiery  thunderbolt  in  store 

For  such  a  wretch  as  I  ?    O  mighty  Jove  1 

For  what  canst  thou  thy  vengeance  still  reserve, 

If  now  it  strike  not?*' 

But  Mariamne  obtains  secretly  a  knowledge  of  his  purpose; 
and,  when  he  arrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
gracefiiUy  and  successiully  begs  his  life  of  Octavius,  who 
is  well  pleased  to  do  a  favour  to  the  fair  original  of  the 
portrait  he  had  ignorantly  loved,  and  is  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  destroy  a  rival  who  had  yet  by  treason 
forfeited  all  right  to  his  forbearance. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Mariamne  has  secured  the  promise 
of  her  husband's  safety,  she  retires  with  him  to  the  most 
private  part  of  her  palace,  and  there,  in  her  grieved  and 
outraged  love,  upbraids  him  with  his  design  upon  her  life ; 
announcing,  at  the  same  time,  her  resolution  to  shut  herself 
up  from  that  moment,  with  her  women,  in  widowed  soli- 
tude and  perpetual  mourning.  But  the  same  night  Octavius 
gains  access  to  her  retirement,  in  order  to  protect  her 
from  the  violence  of  her  husband,  which  he,  too,  had  dis- 
covered. She  refuses,  however,  to  admit  to  him  that  her 
husband  can  have  any  design  against  her  life ;  and  defends 
both  her  lord  and  herself  with  heroic  love.     She  then 


S7  CiUa,  Nabcif,  ynniioi,  j  •tmrdiiw, 

Que  ii.  que  tIenM  nion.  No  hmy  un  nyo  |wn  nn  Uriste  ? 

Paio  no  pnedo  eteaelufla.  Pnw  it  son  no  lot  gvftM, 

Pan  qaando,  pan  qoando 
EifetM  altu.  Son,  Japiter,  tu  TengmniM  f 

a«lo,  lol,  Inna  y  wtrellM,  Jorn.  II . 
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escapes,  pursued  by  Octavius,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  her 
husband  enters.  He  follows  them,  and  a  conflict  ensues 
instantly.  The  lights  are  extinguished,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion Mariamne  falls  under  a  blow  from  her  husband's 
hand,  intended  for  his  rival ;  thus  ftilfiUing  the  prophecy 
at  the  opening  of  the  play,  that  she  should  perish  by  his 
dagger  and  by  the  most  formidable  of  monsters,  which  is 
now  interpreted  to  be  Jealousy. 

The  result,  though  foreseen,  is  artfiiUy  brought  about  at 
last,  and  produces  a  great  shock  on  the  spectator,  and  even 
on  the  reader.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this  fierce 
and  relentless  passion  could  be  carried,  on  the  stage,  to  a 
more  terrible  extremity.  Othello's  jealousy — with  which 
it  is  most  readily  compared — is  of  a  lower  kind,  and 
appeals  to  grosser  fears.  But  that  of  Herod  is  admitted, 
from  the  beginning,  to  be  without  any  foundation,  except 
the  dread  that  his  wife,  after  his  death,  should  be  possessed 
by  a  rival,  whom,  before  his  death,  she  could  never  have 
seen ; — a  transcendental  jealousy  to  which  he  is  yet  willing 
to  sacrifice  her  innocent  life. 

Still,  different  as  are  the  two  dramas,  there  are  several 
points  of  accidental  coincidence  between  them.  Thus,  we 
have,  in  the  Spanish  play,  a  night  scene,  in  which  her 
women  undress  Mariamne,  and,  while  her  thoughts  are 
fill!  of  forebodings  of  her  fate,  sing  to  her  those  lines  of 
Escriva  which  are  among  the  choice  snatches  of  old  poetry 
found  in  the  earliest  of  the  General  Cancioneros : — 

Come,  Death,  but  gently  come  and  still ; — 

All  sound  of  thine  approach  restrain, 
Lest  joy  of  thee  my  heart  should  fill, 

And  turn  it  back  to  life  again ;  * 

beautiful  words,  which  remind  us  of  the  scene  immediately 

«  Ven,  mnote,  un  MoondMa,  has  it  agun ;  and  Canciouero  General, 

pSSiSJSpuSldlimorir  1678,7.186.     Lope  de  Vega  made  a 

No  me  bmlva  A  dw  la  irida.  gloSS  On  it,   (ObrBS,    Tom.   XIIL   p. 

Jora.  III.  266,)  and  Cervantes  repeats  it  (Don 

See,  also,  Calderon*s  '<  Manos  Blan-  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  38)  ;~so  much 
cas  no  ofenden,"  Jom.  II.,  where  he      was  it  admired. 
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preceding  tihe  death  of  Desdemona,  when  she  is  undressing 
and  talks  with  Emilia,  singing,  at  the  same  time,  the  old 
song  of  **  Willow,  Willow." 

Again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  defence  of  Othello  by 
Desdemona  down  to  the  instant  of  her  death,  in  the  answer 
of  Mariamne  to  Octavius,  when  he  ui^es  her  to  escape 
with  him  from  the  violence  of  her  husband : — 

M7  lips  were  dumb,  when  I  beheld  thy  form ; 

And  now  I  hear  thy  words,  my  breath  returns 

Only  to  tell  thee,  't  is  some  traitor  foul 

And  perjured  that  has  dared  to  fill  thy  mind 

With  this  abhorred  conceit    For,  Sire,  my  husband 

Is  my  husband ;  and  if  he  slay  me, 

I  am  guiltless,  which,  in  the  flight  you  urge, 

I  could  not  be.    I  dwell  in  safety  here, 

And  you  are  ill-informed  about  my  griefs ;  ' 

Or,  if  you  are  not,  and  the  dagger's  point 

Should  seek  my  life,  I  die  not  through  my  fault, 

But  through  my  star's  malignant  potency, 

Prefernng  in  my  heart  a  guiltless  death 

Before  a  life  held  up  to  vulgar  acom« 

If,  therefore,  you  vouchsafe  me  any  grace. 

Let  me  presume  the  greatest  grace  would  be 

That  you  should  straightway  leave  me.  * 

Other  passages  might  be  adduced ;  but,  though  striking, 
they  do  not  enter  into  the  essential  interest  of  the  drama. 
This  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  the  heroic  character  of 
Herod,  broken  down  by  a  cruel  jealousy,  over  which  the 
beautiful  innocence  of  his  wife  triumphs  only  at  the 
moment  of  her  death ;  while  above  them  both  the  fatal 
dagger,  like  the  unrelenting  destiny  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy,  hangs  suspended,  seen  only  by  the  spectators,  who 
witness  the  unavailing  struggles  of  its  victims  to  escape 

M  El  Ubio  mndo  Y  qosndo  bo  lo  otnyiem, 

Qned6  al  yerai,  y  $1  ofitM  Matandome  an  nifUl  diin^ 

8a  aU<nito  !•  rMtitayo^  ICi  error  no  mo  diem  maerte, 

Animade  pen  eolo  Sino  mi  liital  inflazo; 

Dedroa,  qae  elgan  peijoro  Con  quo  viene  £  impoitu  menoe 

Aleve,  J  traydor,  en  tanto  Morir  inooente,  Jaigo, 

Ifalquiato  conoepto  oe  poao.  Qae  vMx  ealpada  *  vlata 

Mi  eapoao  ea  mi  eapoao ;  y  qaando  De  laa  maiiclaa  del  ynlgtt. 

Me  mate  algun  enor  auyo,  Y  aaai,  «i  al^aao  Snom 

No  me  matard  mi  error,  He  de  deberoa,  preoamo, 

Y  lo  aerd  ai  dh\  hayo.  Que  la  mayor  ea  bolveioa. 
Yo  eatoy  aetni»»  y  Toa  mal  -^   ,,, 

Inlbvmadoenmiediagttatoai  Jom.  III. 
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from  a  fate  in  which,  with  every  effort,  they  become  more 
and  more  involved. 

Other  dramas  of  Calderon  rely  for  their  success  on  a 
high  sense  of  loyalty,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  love 
or  jealousy.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  "  The  Firm- 
hearted  Prince.'*  ^  Its  plot  is  founded  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Moors  in  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  Infante 
Don  Ferdinand,  in  1438,  which  ended  with  the  total 
defeat  of  the  invaders  before  Tangier,  and  the  captivity  of 
the  prince  himself,  who  died  in  a  miserable  bondage  in 
1443 ; — his  very  bones  resting  for  thirty  years  among  the 
misbelievers,  till  they  were  at  last  brought  home  to  Lisbon 
and  buried  with  reverence,  as  those  of  a  saint  and  martjrr. 
This  story  Calderon  found  in  the  old  and  beautiful  Portu- 
guese chronicles  of  Joam  Alvares  and  Buy  de  Pina ;  but 
he  makes  the  sufferings  of  the  prince  voluntary,  thus  adding 
to  Ferdinand's  character  the  self-devotion  of  Regulus,  and 
so  fitting  it  to  be  the  subject  of  a  deep  tragedy,  founded  on 
the  honour  of  a  Christian  patriot^* 

The  first  scene  is  one  of  lyrical  beauty,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  king  of  Fez,  whose  daughter  is  introduced  as 
enamoured  of  Muley  Hassan,  her  father's  principal  general. 

"^  <*  £1  Prfncipe  Constante/' Come-  <<Leben  des  standhaften  Prinzen," 
dias,  Tom.  III.  It  is  translated  into  Berlin,  1827,  8vo.  To  these  may 
German  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  has  be  added,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
been  much  admired  as  an  actine  play  Prfncipe  Constante,  a  tract  by  J. 
in  the  theatres  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Schulze,  entitled  *'  Ueber  den  stand- 
Weimar,  etc.  haflen  Prinzen,"  printed  at  Weimar, 

*^  Colec9ad  de  Livros  Ineditos  de  1811, 12mo.,atatimewhenScblegers 

Hist.  Port.,  Lisboa,  folio,  Tom.   I.,  translation  of  that  drama,    brought 

1 790,  pp.  290-294 ;  an  excellent  work,  out  under  the  auspices  of  Goethe,  was 

Sublisned  by  the   Portueuese   Aca-  in  the  midst  of  its  success  on  the 

emy,   and    edited   by  Uie   learned  Weimar  stage ;  the  part  of  Don  Fer- 

Correa  de  Serra,  formerly  Minister  dinand  being  acted  with  ^reat  power 

of  Portugal  to  the  United  States.  The  by  Wolf.    Schulze  is  quite  eztrava^ 

story  of  Don  Ferdinand  is  also  told  in  gant  in  his  estimate  of  the  poetical 

Mariana,  Historia  (Tom.  II*  P<  345).  worth  of   the    Prfndpe  Constante, 

But  the  principal  resource  of  Calderon  placing  it  by  the  side  of  the  **  Divina 

was,  no  doubt,  a  Life  of  the  Infante,  Commedia ;    ^ut  he  discusses  skil- 

by  his  faithful  friend  and  follower,  fully  its  merits  as  an  acting  drama. 

Joam  Alvares,  first  printed  in  1527,  of  and  explains,  in  part,  its  histories! 

which  an  abstract,  with  long  passages  elements, 
from  the  original,  may  be  found  in  the 
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Immediately  afterwards,  Hassan  enters  and  announces  the 
approach  of  a  Christian  armament  commanded  by  the  two 
Portuguese  Infantes.  He  is  despatched  to  prevent  their 
landing,  but  fails,  and  is  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Don 
Ferdinand  in  person.  A  long  dialogue  follows  between 
the  captive  and  his  conqueror,  entirely  formed  by  an 
unfortunate  amplification  of  a  beautiful  ballad  of  Gdngora, 
which  is  made  to  explain  the  attachment  of  the  Moorish 
general  to  the  king's  daughter,  and  the  probability — if  he 
continues  in  captivity — that  she  will  be  compelled  to 
marry  the  Prince  of  Morocco.  The  Portuguese  Infante, 
with  chivalrous  generosity,  gives  up  his  prisoner  without 
ransom,  but  has  hardly  done  so  before  he  is  attacked  by 
a  large  army  under  t^e  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  made 
prisoner  himselfl 

From  this  moment  begins  tihat  trial  of  Don  Ferdinand's 
patience  and  fortitude  which  gives  its  title  to  the  drama. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  king  treats  him  generously,  thinking 
to  exchange  him  for  Ceuta,  an  important  fortress  recently 
won  by  the  Portuguese,  and  their  earliest  foothold  in 
Africa.  But  this  constitutes  the  great  obstacle.  The 
king  of  Portugal,  who  had  died  of  grief  on  receiving  tihe 
news  of  his  brother's  captivity,  had,  it  is  true,  left  an 
injunction  in  his  will  that  Ceuta  should  be  surrendered 
and  the  prince  ransomed.  But  when  Henry,  one  of  his 
brothers,  appears  on  the  stage,  and  announces  that  he  is 
come  to  fulfil  this  solemn  command,  Ferdinand  suddenly 
interrupts  him  in  the  offer,  and  reveals  at  once  the 'whole 
of  his  character : — 

Cease,  Henry,  cease  1 — no  farther  shalt  thoa  go ; — 
For  words  like  these  should  not  alone  be  deemed 
Unworthy  of  a  prince  of  Portugal,— 
A  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Cross, — 
But  of  the  meanest  serf  that  sits  beneath 
The  throne,  or  the  barbarian  hind  whose  eyes 
Have  never  seen  the  light  of  Christian  faith.  < 
No  doubt,  my  brother — ^who  is  now  with  God — 
May  in  his  will  have  placed  the  words  you  bring, 
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Bat  never  with  a  thought  they  should  be  read 
And  carried  through  to  absolute  fulfilment ; 
But  only  to  set  forth  his  strong  desire, 
That,  by  all  means  which  peace  or  war  can  urge. 
My  life  should  be  enfranchised.     When  he  says, 
**  Surrender  Ceuta,"  he  but  means  to  say, 
**  Work  miracles  to  bring  my  brother  home." 
But  that  a  Catholic  and  faithful  -king 
Should  yield  to  Moorish  and  to  heathen  hands 
A  city  his  own  blood  had  dearly  bought, 
When,  with  no  weapon  save  a  shield  and  sword, 
He  nused  his  country's  standards  on  its  walls, — 
It  cannot  be ! — It  cannot  be  1  "^ 

On  this  resolute  decision,  for  which  the  old  chronicle  gives 
no  authority,  the  remainder  of  the  drama  rests ;  its  deep 
enthusiasm  being  set  forth  in  a  single  word  of  the  Infante, 
in  reply  to  the  renewed  question  of  the  Moorish  king, 
"And  why  not  give  up  jDeuta?"  to  which  Ferdinand 
firmly  and  simply  answers, — 

Because  it  is  not  miae  to  give. 
A  Christian  city, — ^it  belongs  to  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  final  determination,  he  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  common  slave ;  and  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least  moving  incidents  of  the  drama,  that  he  finds  the 
other  Portuguese  captives  among  whom  he  is  sent  to  work, 
and  who  do  not  recognise  him,  promising  fireedom  to  them- 
selves from  the  eflbrt  they  know  his  noble  nature  will 
make  on  their  behalf,  when  the  exchange  which  they  con- 
sider so  reasonable  shall  have  restored  him  to  his  country. 


■  No  prosigu  ;— 
Oean,  Enrique,  poiqoe  aon 
Falabm  in«gnaa  enaa. 
No  do  nn  Poitngote  Infknto, 
Do  «n  MaMtre,  qoe  proten 
De  Chriato  la  Religion. 
Pero  ann  de  an  hombre  lo  ftiermn 
Vil,  de  an  barbaro  ain  lam 
I)e  la  Fh  de  Chriato  etema. 
Mi  hermano,  qoe  eaU  en  el  Cieto, 
8i  en  an  teatamento  deza 
Gaaa  elauauU,  no  ea 
Pkra  qne  ae  eampla,  j  lea, 
8ino  pwra  moatrar  aolo» 
Qae  ml  libeitad  deaea, 
Y  eaaa  le  baaque  por  otroa 
Medioa,  j  otraa  conTenieneiaa, 
O  apaeibiea,  6  rioelea ; 
Poraaedectr:  Deaei(*«uta, 
Gadlecir:  Haata  eaao  baoed 


Pirodigioaaa  diligenciaa ; 
Que  nn  Rey  Oatdlico,  y  Joato 
Como  fyiera,  eomo  ftiera 
Poarible  entregar  i  an  Mooro 
Una  eiadad  que  le  coeata 
8a  aangre,  paea  fue  el  primeio 
Qae  eon  aoia  una  rodela, 
Y  ana  eapada,  enar]x>16 
Laa  Qttinaa  en  aat  almenaa  ? 

Joni.  II. 

When  we  read  the  Prfncipe  Con- 
stante,  we  seldom  remember  that  this 
Don  Heniy,  who  is  one  of  its  impor- 
tant personages,  is  the  highly  culti- 
Yatea  prince  who  did  so  much  to  pro- 
mote discoveries  in  India. 
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At  this  pointy  however,  comes  in  the  operation  of  the 
Moorish  general's  gratitude.  He  offers  Don  Ferdinand 
the  means  of  escape ;  but  the  king,  detecting  the  connexion 
between  them,  binds  his  general  to  an  honourable  fidelity 
by  making  him  the  princess  only  keeper.  This  leads  Don 
Ferdinand  to  a  new  sacrifice  of  himself.  He  not  only 
advises  his  generous  friend  to  preserve  his  loyalty,  but 
assures  him  that,  even  if  foreign  means  of  escape  are 
offered  him,  he  will  not  take  advantage  of  them,  if»  by 
doing  so,  his  fi*iend*s  honour  would  be  endangered.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  prince  are 
increased  by  cruel  treatment  and  unreasonable  labour,  till 
his  strength  is  broken  down.  Still  he  does  not  yield. 
Ceuta  remains  in  his  eyes  a  consecrated  place,  over  which 
religion  prevents  him  from  exercising  the  control  by  which 
his  freedom  might  be  restored.  The  Moorish  general  and 
the  king's  daughter,  on  the  other  side,  intercede  for  mercy 
in  vain.  The  king  is  inflexible,  and  Don  Ferdinand  dies, 
at  length,  of  mortification,  misery,  and  want ;  but  with  a 
mind  unshaken,  and  with  an  heroic  constancy  that  sustains 
our  interest  in  his  fate  to  the  last  extremity.  Just  after 
his  death,  a  Portuguese  army,  destined  to  rescue  him, 
arrives.  In  a  night  scene  of  great  dramatic  effect,'  he 
appears  at  their  head,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  reli- 
gious and  military  order  in  which  he  had  desired  to  be 
buried,  and,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  beckons  them  on  to 
victory.  They  obey  the  supernatural  summons,  entire 
success  follows,  and  the  marvellous  conclusion  of  the 
whole,  by  which  his  consecrated  remains  are  saved  from 
Moorish  contamination,  is  in  fiiU  keeping  with  the  roman- 
tic pathos  and  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  scenes  that 
lead  to  it 
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We  must  now  turn  to  some  of  Calderon's  plays  which  are 
more  characteristic  of  his  times,  if  not  of  his  peculiar 
genius, — ^his  comedias  de  capa  y  espada.  He  has  left  us 
many  of  this  class,  and  not  a  few  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  the  work  of  his  early,  but  ripe,  manhood,  when  his 
faculties  were  in  all  their  strength,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
freshness.  Nearly  or  quite  thirty  can  be  enumerated,  and 
still  more  may  be  added,  if  we  take  into  the  account  those 
which,  with  varying  characteristics,  yet  belong  to  this  par- 
ticular division  rather  than  to  any  other.  Among  the 
more  prominent  are  two,  entitled  "  It  is  Worse  than  it 
was"  and  "It  is  Better  than  it  was,**  which,  probably, 
were  translated  by  Lord  Bristol  in  his  lost  plays,  "Worse 
and  Worse**  and  "Better  and  Better ;**>—" The  Pre- 
tended Astrologer,**  which  Dryden  used  in  his  "  Mock 
Astrologer  ;*'  * — "  Beware  of  Smooth  Water  ;*' — ^and  "  It 

'"'Tis  Better  than  it  was"  and  "Adventures    of    Five  Hours,"   in 

"  Woree  and  Worse."    "These  two  Dodsley's  Collection,  Vol.  XII.,  is 

comedies,"  says  Downes,    (Rosdus  from  Calderon's  "  Empenos  de  Seis 

Anglicanus,  iJondon,  1789,  8vo.,  p.  Horas."    But  such  instances  are  rare 

36,)  "  were  made  out  of  Spanish  by  in  the  old  English  drama,  compared 

the  Earl  of  Bristol."    There  can  be  with  the  French, 

little  doubt  that  Calderon  was  the  '  Dryden  took,  as  he  admits,  "  An 

source    here    referred    to.      Tuke's  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astro- 

VOL.  II,  2  A 
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is  ill  keeping  a  House  with  Two  Doors  ;** — ^which  all  indi- 
cate by  their  names  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  entire 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  favour- 
able examples. 

Another  of  the  same  division  of  the  drama  is  entitled 
"  First  of  all  my  Lady.**  A  young  cavalier  from  Granada 
arrives  at  Madrid,  and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  a 
lady,  whose  father  mistakes  him  for  another  person,  who, 
though  intended  for  his  daij^hter,  is  already  enamoured 
elsewhere.  Strange  confusions  are  ingeniously  multiplied 
out  of  this  mistake,  and  strange  jealousies  naturally  follow. 
The  two  gentlemen  are  found  in  the  houses  of  their 
respective  ladies, — a  mortal  offence  to  Spanish  dramatic 
honour, — and  things  are  pushed  to  the  most  dangerous  and 
confounding  extremities.  The  principle  on  which  so  many 
Spanish  dramas  turn,  that 

A  sword-thrust  heals  more  quickly  than  a  wound 
Inflicted  by  a  word,* 

is  abundantly  exemplified.  More  than  once  the  lady's 
secret  is  protected  rather  than  the  friend  of  the  lover, 
though  the  friend  is  in  mortal  danger  at  the  moment; — 
the  circumstance  which  gives  its  name  to  the  drama.  At 
lasty  the  confusion  is  cleared  up  by  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  original  mistakes  of  all  the  parties,  and  a  double  mar« 
riage  brings  a  happy  ending  to  the  troubled  scene,  which 
frequently  seemed  quite  incapable  of  it.  ^ 

"  The  Fairy  Lady  "  *  is  another  of  Calderon  s  dramas 
that  is  full  of  life,  spirit,  and  ingenuity.  Its  scene  is  laid 
on  the  day  of  the  baptism  of  Prince  Balthasar,  heir-appa- 

logcr,"  from  the  "  Feint  Astrologue"  Muerte,"— 

of  Thomas  Comeille.     (Scott's  Diy-  _    ^_,^ 

den,  London,  1808,  8vo.,  Vol,  III.  s^^^^^^S^ 

D.  229.)    Corneille  had  it  from  Cal-  comadi-,  nso.  To«.  n.  p.  85S. 

deron's  **  Astrdlogo  Fmgido.** 

•  Mm  fkdi  lana  ana  iMrida  ^  "  Antes  que  todo  es  mi  Dama.'* 

Qae  no  una  paiabra.  »  <«  La  Dama  Ducnde,"  Comedias, 

And  again,  in  *<  Amar  despues  de  la  Tom.  III. 
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rent  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  which,  as  we  know,  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1629;  and  the  piece  itself  was, 
therefore,  probably  written  and  acted  soon  afterwards.** 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  times  Calderon  compla- 
cently refers  to  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  a  favourite 
with  him ;  and  if  we  judge  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  we  may 
be  sure  it  was  a  favourite  with  the  public. '' 

Dofia  Angela,  the  heroine  of  the  intrigue,  a  widow, 
young,  beautiful,  and  rich,  lives  at  Madrid,  in  the  house 
of  her  two  brothers;  but,  from  circumstances  connected 
with  her  afiairs,  her  life  there  is  so  retired,  that  nothing  is 
known  of  it  abroad.  Don  Manuel,  a  friend,  arrives  in 
the  city  to  visit  one  of  these  brothers;  and,  as  he 
approaches  the  house,  a  lady  strictly  veiled  stops  him  in 
the  street,  and  conjures  him,  if  he  be  a  cavalier  of  honour, 
to  prevent  her  from  being  further  pursued  by  a  gentleman 
already  close  behind.  This  lady  is  Dofia  Angela,  and  the 
gentleman  is  her  brother,  Don  Luis,  who  is  pursuing  her 
only  because  he  observes  that  she  carefully  conceals  her- 
self from  him.  The  two  cavaliers  not  being  acquainted 
with  each  other, — for  Don  Manuel  had  come  to  visit  the 
other  brother, — a  dispute  is  easily  excited,  and  a  duel 
follows,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  this  other 
brother,  and  an  explanation  of  his  friendship  for  Don 
Manuel. 

Don  Manuel  is  now  brought  home,  and  established  in 
the  house  of  the  two  cavaliers,  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
to  a  distinguished  guest  His  apartments,  however,  are 
connected  with  those  of  Dofia  Angela  by  a  secret  door, 
known  only  to  herself  and  her  confidential  maid;   and 

•  Oy  el  baotiamo  oeiebrm  las  Mugeres,*'  etc.     I  notice  it  be- 

DeiprimefoBrftiMjwN^  ^  ^.^^^3^  j,e  rarely  alludes  to  his  own 

T  T    V     ij   .1.-  1     L        r       *     -i.       works,  and  never,  I  think,  in  the  way 
'I  should  think   he  refers  to  it       ^^   ^^^  ^  jj^.;  ^^^^    rp^^    jy^^^ 

eight  times,  perhaps  more,    m  the  j^^^^^  j^  ^^,i  ^„^^  ,„  ^^  jp^^^.^ 

course  of  hui  plays  :  e.  g.  in  "Ma-  .,  Repertoire"  as  the  "  Esprit  FoUet" 

Banas  de   Ami  7^  Mayo;     -Agra-  of  Hauteroche. 
decer  y  no  Amar :     "El  Joseph  dc 

2  a2 
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finding  she  is  thus  unexpectedly  brought  near  a  person  who 
has  risked  his  life  to  save  her,  she  determines  to  put  her- 
self into  a  mysterious  communication  with  him. 

But  Dojia  Angela  is  young  and  thoughtless.  When 
she  enters  the  strangers  apartment,  she  is  tempted  to  be 
mischievous,  and  leaves  behind  marks  of  her  wild  humour 
that  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  servant  of  Don  Manuel 
thinks  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  or  at  best  a  fairy,  that  plays  such 
fantastic  tricks;  disturbing  the  private  papers  of  his 
master,  leaving  notes  on  his  table,  throwing  the  furniture 
of  the  room  into  confusion,  and — from  an  accident — once 
jostling  its  occupants  in  the  dark.  At  last,  the  master 
himself  is  confounded;  and  though  he  once  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  mischievous  lady,  as  she  escapes  to  her  own 
part  of  the  house,  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  the 
apparition.     He  says : — 

She  glided  like  a  spirit,  and  her  light 
Did  all  fiemtastic  seem.     But  still  her  form 
Was  human  ;  I  touched  and  felt  its  substance. 
And  she  had  mortal  fears,  and,  woman-like, 
Shrunk  back  again  with  dainty  modesty. 
At  last,  like  an  illusion,  all  dissoWed, 
And,  like  a  phantasm,  melted  quite  away. 
If,  then,  to  my  conjectures  I  gire  rein. 
By  heaven  above,  I  neither  know  nor  guess 
What  I  must  doubt  or  what  I  may  believe. ' 

But  the  tricksy  lady,  who  has  fairly  frolicked  herself  in 
love  with  the  handsome  young  cavalier,  is  tempted  too  far 
by  her  brilliant  successes,  and,  being  at  last  detected  in 
the  presence  of  her  astonished  brothers,  the  intrigue,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  gay  to  be  found  on 
any  theatre,  ends  with  an  explanation  of  her  fairy  humours 
and  her  marriage  with  Don  Manuel. 

"The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,** •  which,  from  internal 

*  Como  tombra  le  mottr6;  81  doj  la  ttondA •!  dlacano, 

Fkatirtkara  lu  fM.  No  afe^ iiT«  Dloa,  no  rt, 

Feto  eomo  torn  hanuMk,  Nl  qne  tango  do  dndw, 

be  dex6  tooor  y  t»  ;  Hi  qno  tengo  do  creer. 
Como  motul  m  taniM,  Jonu  H. 

gri*.J3;im,.*.  '  '•  I*  V«d.  y>  nor  •;  come- 

cooio  flaiMan  m  iM:  dias,  Tom.  V.    It  IS  admirably  trans- 
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evidence,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  year  1632,  is  another  of 
the  happy  specimens  of  Calderon's  manner  in  this  class  of 
dramas ;  but,  unlike  the  last,  love-jealousies  constitute  the 
chief  complication  of  its  intrigue.  ^^  The  scene  is  laid  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Florence.  Two  ladies  give  the 
hero  of  the  piece,  one  a  scarf  and  the  other  a  flower ;  but 
they  are  both  so  completely  veiled  when  they  do  it,  that 
he  is  unable  to  distinguish  one  of  them  firom  the  other. 
The  mistakes,  which  arise  from  attributing  each  of  these 
marks  of  favour  to  the  wrong  lady,  constitute  the  first 
series  of  troubles  and  suspicions.  These  are  further 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  for 
his  own  princely  convenience,  requires  the  hero  to  show 
marked  attentions  to  a  third  lady ;  so  that  the  relations  of 
the  lover  are  thrown  into  the  greatest  possible  confusion, 
until  a  sudden  danger  to  his  life  brings  out  an  involuntary 
expression  of  the  true  lady's  attachment,  which  is  answered 
with  a  delight  so  sincere  on  his  part  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  his  affection.  This  restores  the  confidence  of  the  par- 
ties, and  the  dSnouement  is  of  course  happy. 

There  are  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  dramas  of  Galderon 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  great  freshness  and  life,  and 
a  tone  truly  Castilian,  courtly,  and  graceful.  Lisida,  who 
loves  Henry,  the  hero,  and  gave  him  the  flower,  finds 
him  wearing  her  rival's  scarf,  and,  from  this  and  other 
circumstances,  naturally  accuses  him  of  being  devoted 
to  that  rival ; — an  accusation  which  he  denies,  and  explains 
the  delusive  appearance  on  the  ground  that  he  approached 
one  lady  as  the  only  way  to  reach  the  other.  The  dia- 
logue in  which  he  defends  himself  is  extremely  characte- 
ristic of  the  gallant  style  of  the  Spanish  drama,  especially 

lated  into  German,  by  A.  W.  Schle-  of   Asturias,   which    took  place    in 

gel.  1632,    and   which    Calderon   would 

^®  In  Jornada  I.  there  is  a  full-  hardly  have  introduced  on  the  sta^ 

length  description  of  the  Jura  <U  much  later,  because  the  interest  in 

Boftosar^-— the  act  of  swearing  ho-  such  a  ceremony  19  so  short-lived, 
mage  to  Prince  Balthasar,  aa  rrince 
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in  that  ingenious  turn  and  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in 
different  figures  of  speech,  which  grows  more  and  more 
condensed  as  it  approaches  its  conclusion. 

lAdda,  But  how  can  you  deny  the  very  thing 

Which,  with  my  very  eyes,  I  now  behold  ? 
Hmry,  "By  full  denial  that  you  see  such  thing. 
LUida,  Were  you  not,  like  the  shadow  of  her  house, 

Still  ever  in  the  street  before  it? 
Hemy.  I  was. 

litida.  At  each  returning  dawn,  were  you  not  found 

A  statue  on  her  terrace  ? 
Henry,  I  do  confess  it  * 

LUida.  Did  you  not  write  to  her  ? 
Henry.  I  can't  deny 

I  wrote. 
UMa,  Served  not  the  muricy  cloak  of  night 

To  hide  your  stolen  loves  ? 
Henry*  That,  under  cover 

Of  the  friendly  night,  I  sometimes  spoke  to  her, 

I  do  confess. 
Litida,  And  is  not  this  her  scarf  ? 

Henry,  It  was  hers  once,  I  think. 
Lmda,  Then  what  means  this  ? 

If  seeing,  talking,  writing,  be  not  making  love, — 

If  wearing  on  your  neck  her  very  scarf. 

If  following  her  and  watching,  be  not  love, 

Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  what 't  is  you  call  it  ? 

And  let  me  not  in  longer  doubt  be  left 

Of  what  can  be  with  so  much  ease  explained. 
Henry,  A  timely  illustration  will  make  dear 

What  seems  so  difficult    The  cunning  fowler, 

As  the  bird  glances  by  him,  watches  for 

The  feathery  form  he  aims  at,  not  where  it  is, 

But  on  one  side ;  for  well  he  knows  that  he 

Shall  fisdl  to  reach  his  fleeting  mark,  unless 

He  cheat  the  wind  to  give  its  helpful  tribute 

To  his  shot.    The  careful,  hardy  sailor, — 

He  who  hath  hud  a  yoke  and  placed  a  rein 

Upon  the  fierce  and  furious  sea,  curlnng 

Its  wild  and  monstrous  nature,-— even  he 

Steers  not  right  onward  to  the  port  he  seeks. 

But  bears  away,  deludes  the  opposing  waves, 

And  wins  the  wished-for  haven  by  his  skill. 

The  warrior,  who  a  fortress  would  besiege. 

First  sounds  the  alarm  before  a  neighbour  fort, 

Deceives,  with  military  art,  the  place 

He  seeks  to  win,  and  takes  it  unawares, 
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Ligida, 


Force  yielding  up  its  vantage-ground  to  craft. 

The  mine  that  works  its  central,  winding  way 

Volcanic,  and,  built  deep  by  artifice, 

Like  Mongibello,  shows  not  its  effect 

In  those  abysses  where  its  pregnant  powers 

Lie  hid,  concealing  all  their  horrors  dark 

£*en  from  the  fire  itself;  but  there  begins 

The  task  which  here  in  ruin  ends  and  woe, — 

Lightning  beneath  and  thunderbolts  above. — 

Now,  if  my  love,  amidst  the  realms  of  dr, 

Aim,  like  the  fowler,  at  its  proper  quarry  ; 

Or  sail  a  mariner  upon  the  sea, 

Tempting  a  doubtful  fortune  as  it  goes  ; 

Or  chicftainlike  contends  in  arms. 

Nor  fails  to  conquer  even  baseless  jealousy ; 

Or,  like  a  mine  sunk  in  the  bosom's  depths, 

Bursts  forth  above  with  fury  uncontrolled  ; — 

Can  it  seem  strange  that  /  should  still  conceal 

My  many  loving  feelings  with  &lse  shows  ? 

Let,  then,  this  scarf  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 

That  I,  a  hidden  mine,  a  mariner, 

A  chieflain,  fowler,  still  in  fire  and  water. 

Earth  and  air,  would  hit,  would  reach,  would  conquer. 

And  would  crush,  my  game,  my  port,  my  fortress, 

And  my  foe.  {Gives  Iter  the  scarf. 

You  deem,  perchance,  that,  flattered 
With  such  shallow  compliment,  my  injuries 
May  be  passed  over  in  your  open  folly. 
But  no.  Sir,  no  I — ^you  do  mistake  me  quite. 
I  am  a  woman  ;  I  am  proud, — so  proud, 
That  I  will  neither  have  a  love  that  comes 
From  pique,  from  fear  of  being  first  cast  off, 
Nor  from  contempt  that  galls  the  secret  heart. 
He  who  wins  me  must  love  me  for  myself, 
And  seek  no  other  guerdon  for  his  love 
But  what  that  love  itself  will  give.  ^^ 


ti  Lfirid,   Puet  eomo  podeia  negume 

to  mtsmo  que  yo  ettoy  Tiendo  ? 
Bnriq,  Negando  qne  tm  lo  TVl& 
lAiitL    No  fuisteia  en  el  puaeo 

Somfaim  de  m  can  ?    Artg.  81. 
LUid.   EaUtua  de  m  teirero 

NooehaU6elAW4? 
Smriq.  Es  Terdad. 
Liiid:  NoUe«:riTiateIt? 
Emriq,  No  niego, 

Qae  6«aiTi.    Lb.  Votu^U  nocbe 

De  amantea  deUtoa  i 


Gapa  obacon  ?    Smriq.  Qae  la  bable 

Algona  noehe  oa  conne«o. 
lAnd,    No  ea  aaya  ean  vanda  ? 
Mhriq.  Snya 

Pfenao  qae  fde. 
X«m' d.   Puea  qae  ea  eato  ? 

8i  Ter,  al  hablar,  li  eioivir. 


Si  timer  ea  vanda  al  eaello. 
Si  aeguir,  ai  deevelar. 
No  ea  amar,  yo,  Enriqoe,  oa  niego 
Me  digaia  como  ae  llama, 
Y  no  Ignore  yo  nua  tiempo 
Una  coaa  qne  ea  tan  fkoil. 
Bmriq.  Beapondaoe  an  axgnmento : 
El  aatttto  caxador, 
Qae  en  lo  rapido  del  baelo 
Haoe  d  an  atomo  de  pluma 
Blanco  telot  del  acierto^ 
No  adonde  la  eaia  eatd 
Pone  la  mira,  adyiniendo, 
Qae  para  que  el  viento  peche, 
Le  importa  engailar  el  viento. 
El  marinero  ingenloao, 
Que  al  mar  deabocado,  y  fiero 
Monstmo  de  naturaleia, 
BalM  yugo,  y  puao  freno. 


No 
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As  may  be  gathered,  perhaps,  from  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  few  dramas  we  have  examined,  the  plots 
of  Calderon  are  almost  always  marked  with  great  inge- 
nuity. Extraordinary  adventures  and  unexpected  turns 
of  fortune,  disguises,  duels,  and  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  are 
put  in  constant  requisition,  and  keep  up  an  eager  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  the  personages  whom  he  brings  to  the 
foreground  of  the  scene.  Yet  many  of  his  stories  are  not 
wholly  invented  by  him.  Several  are  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  that  on  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  which  ends  with  an  exhibition  of  the  unhappy 
prince  hanging  by  his  hair  and  dying  amidst  reproaches 
on  his  personal  beauty.  A  few  are  from  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  like  "  The  Second  Scipio  "  and  "  Contests 
of  Love  and  Loyalty," — the  last  being  on  the  story  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Still  more  are  from  Ovid's  "  Me- 
tamorphoses," ^' like  ^^  Apollo  and  Climene"  and  "The 
Fortunes  of  Andromeda.'*  And  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
he  seems   to    have    sought,  with    painstaking  care,  in 

No  al  paerto  que  ■olieiu  En  Aaego,  a^t,  tierrm,  y  viento  ; 

Poo*  U  proa,  que  hadenda  Lone,  tonga,  aleanae,  y  tome 

Piintas  u  agua,  deamiento  Bulna,  caaa,  trinnfo,  y  pneito. 
Soa  Iraa,  y  toma  puerto.  [Aim  la  on 


El  eapitan  que  eata  ftietia  XltM.   Bien  penaareit  qne  mla  qacxai^ 

Intanta  ganar,  pilmero  Mai  liMnJeadaa  oon  eaw. 

En  aqoella  toea  al  arma,  Oa  remitan  do  mi  agiaTio 

Y  oon  mandalea  ealnendoa  Laa  ainraaones  del  ▼neotzo. 

EngaBa  £  la  tiena.  one  ^  o,  Enrique,  yo  aoy  moger 

Mai  prevenida  del  nmga  Tan  aobenia,  que  no  qnleio 

La  eaperaba :  aaal  la  foena  Ser  querida  nor  venganaa, 

Le  da  d  paitido  al  Ingenlo.  Por  tema,  nf  por  deapcedoi 

La  mina,  qne  en  laa  entraJBaa  El  que  d  m(  me  ha  do  qoerer, 

De  la  tierra  catrend  el  eentro,  Por  mi  ba  de  aer;  no  teniepdo 

Artifldoao  volean,  I'onTeniendaa  en  quererme 

Inventado  Mongibelo,  Maa  que  quereime.                 Jom.  H. 
No  donde  preffMo  ocnka 

Abiamoa  de  honor  inmenaoa  «  I  think  there  are  six,  at  least,  of 

B3l^t^,5Srft»go.  Calderon'8  plays  taken  from  the  Me- 

Aauieoncibe.  aiUahoru;  tamorphoses  ;   a  circumstance  worth 

Pbm7  M^^SlidS^iuiSiw*  noting,  because  it  shows  the  direction 

En  laa  eampaHaa  del  viento;  o^  ^^^  taste.     He  seems  to  have  used 

8i  en  el  mar  de  aoa  fortunaa  no  ancient  author,  and  perhaps  no 

m'S^m^^^  Wf^^J""  at  aU,  in  his  plays,  so  much  as 

En  laa  guerraa  de  ana  aeloa :  Ovid,  who  was  a  favourite  claSSIC  m 

Que  mocho  engaBMM  en  mf  morphoses  having  been  made  there 

TkntoaamanteaaAetoa?  before  the  time  of  Calderon.     Don 

p5^^kiS.12lKio.  Quixote,  cd.  Clemencin,  Tom.  IV., 

Capltan,  y  eaaador ;  1 886|  p.  407. 
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obscure  sources  for  his  materials,  as  in  ^'Zenobia  the 
Greaty**  where  he  has  used  Trebellius  PoUio  and  Flavins 
Vopiscus.  *' 

But,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Calderon  makes  every 
thing  bend  to  his  ideas  of  dramatic  effect ;  so  that  what 
he  has  borrowed  from  history  comes  forth  upon  the  stage 
with  the  brilliant  attributes  of  a  masque,  almost  as  much 
as  what  is  drawn  from  the  rich  resources  of  his  own  ima- 
gination. If  the  subject  he  has  chosen  falls  naturally  into 
the  only  forms  he  recognizes,  he  indeed  takes  the  facts 
much  as  he  finds  them.  This  is  the  case  with  *^The 
Siege  of  Breda,''  which  he  has  set  forth  with  an  approach 
to  statistical  accuracy,  as  it  happened  in  1624-1625; — 
all  in  honour  of  the  commanding  general,  Spinola,  who 
may  well  have  furnished  some  of  the  curious  details  of  the 
piece,  *^  and  who,  no  doubt,  witnessed  its  representation. 
This  is  the  case,  too,  with  ^^  The  Last  Duel  in  Spain," 
founded  on  the  last  single  combat  held  there  under  royal 
authority,  which  was  fought  at  Yalladolid,  in  the  presence 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1522 ;  and  which,  by  its  showy 
ceremonies  and  chivalrous  spirit,  was  admirably  adapted 
to  Calderon's  purposes.  ^^ 

But  where  the  subject  he  selected  was  not  thus  fully 
fitted,  by  its  own  incidents,  to  his  theory  of  the  drama, 


*'  It  18  possible  Calderon  mav  not  think  his  obligations  of  this  sort  are 

have  gone  to  the  originals,  but  found  infrequent. 

his  materials  nearer  at  hand ;  and  ^*  For  instance,  the  exact  enume- 

yet,  on  a  comparison  of  the  triumphal  ration  of  the  troops  at  the  opening  of 

entry  of  Aurelian  into  Rome,  in  the  the  play.     Comedias,  Tom.  III.  pp. 

third  ^omadSa,  with  the  corresponding  142,  149. 

passages  in  Trebellius,  *<  De  Triginta  ^  It  ends  with  a  voluntary  ana- 

Tyrannis,"  (c.  zziz.,)  and  Vopiscus,  chronism, — the  resolution  of  the  £m- 

'*  Aurelianus,"   (c.   zzxiii.,   zzziv.,  peror  to  apply  to  Pope  Paul  III.  and 

etc.,)  it  seems  most  likely  that  he  to  have  such  duels  abolished  by  the 

had  read  them.  Council  of  Trent.    By  its  very  last 

Sometimes  Calderon  is  indebted  to  words,  it  shows  that  it  was  acted 

his  dramatic  predecessors.    Thus,  his  before  the  king,  a  fistf^  that  does  not  ap- 

fine  play  of  the  '*  Alcalde  de  Zala-  pear  on  its  title-pa^.   The  duel  is  the 

mea    is  compounded  of  the  stories  in  one  Sandoval  describes  with  so  much 

Lope's  <' Fuente  Ovejuna"  and  his  minuteness.    Hist,  de  Carlos  V.,  An- 

''  Mejor  Alcalde  el  Key.*'    But  I  vers,  1681,  folio,  Lib.  XI.  §S  8,  9. 
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he  accommodated  it  to  his  end  as  freely  as  if  it  were  of  ima- 
gination all  compact  "  The  Weapons  of  Beauty  "  and 
"  Love  the  most  Powerful  of  Enchantments  '*  are  abundant 
proofs  of  this ; "  and  so  is  **  Hate  and  Love,**  where  he 
has  altered  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 
his  whimsical  contemporary,  till  it  is  not  easy  to  reo^nize 
her, — a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to  the  character 
of  Peter  of  Aragon  in  his  "Tres  Justicias  en  Uno,**  and 
to  the  personages  in  Portuguese  history  whom  he  has  so 
strikingly  idealized  in  his  *^  Weal  and  Woe/' "  and  in  his 
"  Firm-hearted  Prince."  To  an  English  reader,  however, 
the  ^^  Cisma  de  Inglaterra,**  on  the  fortunes  and  fate  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  is  probably  the  most 
obvious  perversion  of  history ;  for  the  Cardin^J,  after  his 
fall  from  ^wer,  comes  on  the  stage  begging  hk  bread  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Henry, 
repenting  of  the  religious  schism  he  has  countenanced, 
promises  to  marry  his  daughter  Mary  to  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain. " 

Nor  is  Calderon  more  careful  in  matters  of  morals  than 
in  matters  of  fact  Duels  and  homicides  occur  constantly 
in  his  plays,  under  the  slightest  pretences,  as  if  there  were 
no  question  about  their  propriety.  The  authority  of  a 
father  or  brother  to  put  to  death  a  daughter  or  sister  who 
has  been  guilty  of  secreting  her  lover  under  her  own  roof 
is  fully  recognized.  ^'     It  is  made  a  ground  of  glory  for 

^  "  Las  Armas  de  la  Hermosura,"  Berlin,   1819,  12mo. ;— a  pamphlet 

Tom.  I.,  and  **  £1  Mayor  Encanto  full  of  curious  matter,  but  quite  too 

Amor,"  Tom.  V.,  are  the  plays  on  laudatory,  so  far  as  Calderon's  merit 

Coriolanus  and  Ulysses.    They  have  is  concerned.    Nothing  will  show  the 

been  mentioned  before.  wide  difference  between  Shakspeare 

'^  Good,  but  somewhat  over-refined,  and  Calderon  more  strikingly  tnan  a 

remarks  on  the  use  Calderon  made  of  comparison  of  thb    play  with  the 

Portuguese  history  in  his  *'  Weal  and  grand  historical  drama  of  '*  Henry 

Woe  '^  are  to  be  found  in  the  Preface  the  Eighth."   . 

to  the  second  volume  of  Malsburp^'s  ^>  €^  these  duels,  and  his  notions 

German  translation  of  Calderon,  Leip-  about  female  honour,  half  the  plays 

zig,  1819,  12mo.  of  Calderon  may  be  taken  as  speci- 

**  Comedias,  1760,  Tom.  IV.  See,  mens;   but  it  is  only  necessary  to 

also,  Ueber  die  Kirchentrennung  von  refer  to  '*  Casa  con  Dos  Puertas" 

England,   von   F.  W.  V.  Schmidt,  and  '« El  Esoondido  y  la  Tapada." 
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the  king,  Don  Pedro,  that  he  justified  Gutierre  in  the 
atrocious  murder  of  his  wife ;  and  even  the  lady  Leonore, 
who  is  to  succeed  to  the  blood-stained  bed,  desires,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  no  other  measure  of  justice  should  be 
applied  to  herself  than  had  been  applied  to  the  innocent 
and  beautiful  victim  who  lay  dead  before  her.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  to  read  far  in  Calderon  without  perceiving 
that  his  object  is  mainly  to  excite  a  high  and  feverish 
interest  by  his  plot  and  story;  and  that  to  do  this  he 
relies  almost  constantly  upon  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
honour,  which,  in  its  more  refined  attributes,  certainly  did 
not  give  its  tone  to  the  courts  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and 
Charles  the  Second,  and  which,  with  the  wide  claims  he 
makes  for  it,  could  never  have  been  the  rule  of  conduct 
and  intercourse  anywhere,  without  shaking  all  the  founda- 
tions of  society  and  poisoning  the  best  and  dearest  rela- 
tions of  life. 

Here,  therefore,  we  find  pressed  upon  us  the  question. 
What  was  the  origin  of  these  extravagant  ideas  of  domestic 
honour  and  domestic  rights,  which  are  found  in  the  old 
Spanish  drama  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiiU-length  plays 
in  Torres  Naharro,  and  which  are  thus  exhibited  in  all 
their  excess  in  the  plays  of  Calderon  ? 

The  question  is  certainly  difficult  to  answer,  as  are  all 
like  it  that  depend  on  the  origin  and  traditions  of  ivational 
character ;  but — setting  aside  as  quite  groundless  the 
suggestion  sometimes  made,  that  the  old  Spanish  ideas  of 
domestic  authority  might  be  derived  from  the  Arabs — we 
find  that  the  ancient  Gothic  laws,  which  date  back  to  a 
period  long  before  the  Moorish  invasion,  and  which  fully 
represented  the  national  character  till  they  were  sup- 
planted by  the  "Partidas"  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
recognized  the  same  fearfully  cruel  system  that  is  found  in 
the  old  drama.  Everything  relating  to  domestic  honour 
was  left  by  these  laws,  as  it  is  by  Calderon,  to  domestic 
authority.     The  father  had  power  to  put  to  death  his 
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wife  or  daughter  who  was  dishonoured  under  his  roof; 
and  if  the  father  were  dead,  the  same  terrible  power  was 
transferred  to  the  brother  in  relation  to  his  sister,  or  even 
to  the  lover,  where  the  offending  party  had  been  betrothed 
to  him. 

No  doubt  these  wild  laws,  though  formally  reilewed  and 
re-enacted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  had 
ceased  in  the  time  of  Calderon  to  have  any  force ;  and  the 
infliction  of  death  under  circumstances  in  which  they  fully 
justified  it  would  then  have  been  murder  in  Spain,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  any  other  civilized  country  of  Christen- 
dom. But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  these  laws  were 
in  operation  during  many  more  centuries  than  had  elapsed 
between  their  abrogation  and  the  age  of  Calderon  and 
Philip  the  Fourth.  The  tradition  of  their  power,  there- 
fore, was  not  yet  lost  on  the  popular  character,  and  poetry 
was  permitted  to  preserve  their  fearful  principles  long 
after  their  enactments  had  ceased  to  be  acknowledged 
anywhere  else.** 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  duels.  That 
duels  were  of  constant  recurrence  in  Spain  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  earlier,  we  have 
abundant  proof.  But  we  know,  too,  that  the  last  which 
was  countenanced  by  royal  authority  occurred  in  the 
youth  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  private  encounters  were  much  more  common 
among  the  cavaliers  at  Madrid  in  the  time  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon  than  they  were  at  London  and  Paris.** 

^  Fuero  Juzgo,  ed.  de  la  Acade-  dinand  after  the  conquest  of  Cdrdova 

mia,  Madrid,  1816,  folio,  Lib.  III.  in  1241. 

TiU  IV.  Lejes  3-5  and  9.    It  ghould  ■'  Howell,  in  1623,  when  he  had 

be  remembered  that  these  laws  were  been  a  jear  in  Madrid,  under  eircum- 

the  old  Gothic  laws  of  Spain  before  stances  to  give  him  familiar  know- 

A,  D.  700 ;  that  they  were  the  laws  ledge  of  its  gay  society,  and  at  a 

of  the  Christians  who  did  not  fall  time  when  the  drama  of  Lope  was  at 

under  the  Arabic  authority ;  and  that  the  height  of  its  favour,  says,  *'  One 

they  are  published  in  the  edition  of  shall  not  hear  ofa  duel  here  in  an  age." 

the  Academy  as  they  were  conso-  Letters,  eleventh    edition,   London, 

lidated  and  re^snacted  by  St   Fer-  1764,  8vo.,  Book  I.  Sect.  3,  Letter  92. 
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But  the  traditions  that  had  come  down  from  the  times 
when  they  prevailed  were  quite  sufficient  warrant  for  a 
drama  which  sought  to  excite  a  strong  and  anxious  in- 
terest more  than  anything  else.  In  one  of  the  plays  of 
Barrios  there  are  eight,  and  in  another  twelve  duels;'* 
an  exhibition  that,  on  any  other  supposition,  would  have 
been  absurd. 

Perhaps  the  very  extravagance  of  such  representations 
made  them  comparatively  harmless.  It  was,  in  the  days 
of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  so  incredible  that  a  brother 
should  put  his  sister  to  death  merely  because  she  had  been 
found  under  his  roof  with  her  lover,  or  that  one  cavalier 
should  fight  another  in  the  street  simply  because  a  lady 
did  not  wish  to  be  followed,  that  there  was  no  great 
danger  of  contagion  from  the  theatrical  example.  Still 
the  immoral  tendency  of  the  Spanish  drama  was  not  over- 
looked, even  at  the  time  when  Calderon  s  fame  was  at  the 
highest  Guerra,  one  of  his  great  admirers,  in  an  Apro- 
bacion  prefixed  to  Calderon's  plays  in  1682,  praised,  not 
only  his  firiend,  but  the  great  body  of  the  dramas  to  whose 
brilliancy  that  firiend  had  so  much  tcontributed ;  and  the 
war  against  the  theatre  broke  out  in  consequence,  as  it 
had  twice  before  in  the  time  of  Lope.  Four  anonymous 
attacks  were  made  on  the  injudicious  remarks  of  Guerra, 
and  two  more  by  persons  who  gave  their  names — Puente 
de  Mendoza  and  Navarro:  the  last,  oddly  enough,  re- 
plying in  print  to  a  defence  of  himself  by  Guerra,  which 
had  then  been  seen  only  in  manuscript.  But  the  whole 
of  this  discussion  proceeded  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  Fathers,  rather  than  upon  the  grounds  of  public 
morality  and  social  order ;  and  therefore  it  ended,  as  pre- 
vious attacks  of  the  same  kind  had  done,  by  the  triumph 
of  the  theatre"— Calderon's  plays  and  those  of  his  school 

"  In  *<  £1  Canto  Junto  alEncanto,"      state,  at  an^  time,  since  the  troubles 

and  in  **  Pedir  Favor."  already  noticed  in  the  reigns  of  Philip 

*"  Things  had  not  been  in  an  easy      II.  and  Philip  III.,  as  we  may  see 
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being  performed  and  admired  quite  as  much  after  it  sis 
before. 

Calderon,  however,  not  only  relied  on  the  interest  he 
could  thus  excite  by  an  extravagant  story  full  of  domestic 
violence  and  duels,  but  often  introduced  flattering  allusions 
to  living  persons  and  passing  events,  which  he  thought 
would  be  welcome  to  his  audience,  whether  of  the  court 
or  the  city.  Thus,  in  "  The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,"  the 
hero,  just  returned  firom  Madrid,  gives  his  master,  the 
Duke  of  Florence,  a  glowing  description,  extending  through 
above  two  hundred  lines,  of  the  ceremony  of  swearing 
fealty,  in  1632,  to  Prince  Balthasar,  as  Prince  of  Asturias 
— a  passage  which,  from  its  spirit,  as  well  as  its  compli- 
ments to  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  must  have  pro- 
duced no  small  eflect  on  the  stage.**  Again,  in  "El 
Escondido  y  la  Tapada,**  we  have  a  stirring  intimation 
of  the  siege  of  Valencia  on  the  Po,  in  1635;**  and  in 
"  Nothing  like  Silence,"  repeated  allusions  to  the  victory 
over  the  Prince  of  Cond6  at  Fontarabia,  in  1639.**     In 


from  the  Approbation  of  Thomas  de  broke  in  the  streets  of  London,  bat 
Avellaneda  to  Tom.  XXII.,  1665,  of  it  is  wholly  against  the  Spanish  poet, 
the  Comedias  Escogidas,  where  that  (Jom.  I.)  That  Calderon  meant  to 
personage,  a  grave  and  distinguished  be  accurate  in  the  descriptions  con- 
ecclesiastic,  thought  it  needful  to  step  tained  in  this  play  can  be  seen  by 
aside  from  .his  proper  object,  and  de-  reading  the  official  account  of  the 
fend  the  theatre  against  attacks  which  <'  Juramento  del  Prfncipe  Baltasar," 
were  evidently  then  common,  though  1632,  prepared  by  Antonio  Hurtado 
they  have  not  reached  us.  But  the  de  Mendoza,  of  which  the  second 
quarrel  of  1682-85,  which  was  a  edition  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
violent  and  open  rupture,  can  be  best  government,  in  its  printing-office, 
found  in  the  *'  Anelacion  al  Tribunal  1605,  4to. 

de  los  Doctos,"  Madrid,  1752,  4to.,  *^  It  is  genuine  Spanish.  The  hero 

(which  is,  in  fact,  Guerra's  defence  says, — 

of  himself  written  in  1683,  but  not  ^    ^    En  Italia  ertaba. 

before  published,)  and  in  -  Discursos  ^""^^IZ::^^, 

contra  los  que  dcnendcn  el  Uso  de  Del  Po,  etc 

las  Comedias,"  por  Gonzalo  Navarro,  ^^"^  '• 

Madrid,  1684,  4to.,  which  is  a  reply  *•  He  makes  the  victory  more  im- 

to  the  last  and  to  other  works  of  the  portant  than  it  really  was,  but  his 

same  kind.  allusions  to  it  show  that  it  was  not 

•♦  The  description  of  Philip  IV.  thought  worth  while  to  irritate  the 

on  horseback,  as  he  passed  through  French  interest ;    so    cautious    and 

the   streets   of  Madrid,    suggests   a  oourtlv  is  Calderon's  whole  tone.    It 

comparison  with  Shakspearo's  JBoIing-  is  in  Torn.  X.  of  the  Comedias. 
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"  Beware  of  Smooth  Water,"  there  is  a  dazzling  account 
of  the  public  reception  of  the  second  wife  of  Philip  the 
Fourth  at  Madrid,  in  1649,  for  a  part  of  whose  pageant, 
it  will  be  recollected,  Calderon  was  employed  to  furnish 
inscriptions. "  In  "  The  Blood-stain  of  the  Rose " — 
founded  on  the  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  written  in 
honour  of  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  marriage  of 
the  Infanta  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  1659 — ^we  have 
whatever  was  thought  proper  to  be  said  on  such  subjects 
by  a  favourite  poet,  both  in  the  loa^  which  is  fortunately 
preserved,  and  in  the  play  itself.  ^^  But  there  is  no  need 
of  multiplying  examples.  Calderon  nowhere  fails  to  con- 
sult the  fashionable  and  courtly,  as  well  as  the  truly  na- 
tional, feeling  of  his  time ;  and  in  "  The  Second  Scipio  " 
he  stoops  even  to  gross  flattery  of  the  poor  and  imbecile 
Charles  the  Second,  declaring  him  equal  to  that  great 
patriot  whom  Milton  pronounces  to  have  been  ^^the  height 
of  Rome."  »• 

In  style  and  versification,  Calderon  has  high  merits, 

^  The  account,  in  *'  Gu^rdate  de  wherever    Calderon  has  alluded  to 

la  Ag^  Mansa,"  of  the  triumphal  either,  he  has  been  true  to  the  facts 

arch,  for  which  Calderon  furnished  of  history.    A  similar  remark  may  be 

the  allegorical  ideas  and  figures,  as  made  of  the  "Tetis  y  Peleo,"  evi- 

well  as  the  inscriptions,  (both  Latin  dently  written  for  the  same  occasion, 

and  Castilian,  the  play  says,)  is  very  and   printed,    Comedias    Escoeidas, 

ample,    Jornada  III.  Tom.  XXIX.,  1668  ; — a  poor  drama 

^  Here,  again,  we  have  the  courtly  by  an  obscure  author,  Josef  de  Bolea, 

spirit  in  Calderon.     He  insists  most  and  probably  one  of  several  that  we 

carefully,  that  the  Peace  of  the  Py-  know,  from  Castillo,  were  represented 

renees  and  the  marriage  of  the  Inianta  to  amuse  the  king  and  court  on  their 

are  not  connected  with  each  other ;  journey. 

and  Uiat  the  marriage  is  to  be  re-  ^  This  flattery  of  Charles  II.  is 

garded  *'  as  a  separate  a£bir,  treated  the  more  disagreeable,  because  it  was 

at  the  same   time,  but  ^uite   inde-  offered  in  the  poet's  old  age ;    for 

pendently."    But  his  audience  knew  Charles  did  not  come  to  the  throne 

oetter.  till  Calderon  was  seventy-five  years 

From  the  '*  Viage  del  Rey  Nuestro  old.  But  it  is,  after  all,  not  so  snock- 

Senor  D.  Felipe  I  v .  el  Grande  d  la  ing  as  the  sort  of  blasphemous  com- 

Frontera  de  Francia,''  por  Leonardo  pliments  to  Philip  IV.  and  his  oueen 

del  Castillo,  Madrid,  1667,  4to. — a  m  the  strange  auto  called  ^*  £1  Buen 

work  of  official  pretensions,  describ-  Retire,"  acted  on  the   first  Corpus 

ing  the  cremonies  attending  both  the  Christi  day  after  that  luxurious  palace 

marriage  of  the  Infanta  and  the  con-  was  finished, 
elusion  of  the  peace, — ^it  appears  that. 
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though  they  are  occasionally  mingled  with  the  defects  of 
his  age.  Brilliancy  is  one  of  his  great  objects,  and  be 
easily  attains  it.  But  he  frequently  falls,  and  with  appa- 
rent willingness,  into  the  showy  folly  of  his  time,  the  absurd 
sort  of  euphuism,  which  Gdngora  and  his  followers  called 
*^  the  cultivated  style.*"  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
his  "  Love  and  Fortune,*'  and  in  his  "  Conflicts  of  Love 
and  Loyalty.!*  But  in  "  April  and  May  Mornings,**  on 
the  contrary,  and  in  *^  No  Jesting  with  Love,*'  he  ridicules 
the  same  style  with  great  severity ;  and  in  such  charming 
plays  as  "The  Lady  and  the  Maid,**  and  "The  Loud 
Secret,'*  he  wholly  avoids  it, — thus  adding  another  to  the 
many  instances  of  distinguished  men  who  have  sometimes 
accommodated  themselves  to  their  age  and  its  fashions, 
which  at  other  times  they  have  rebuked  and  controlled. 
Everywhere  his  verses  charm  us  by  their  delicious  melody; 
everywhere  he  indulges  himself  in  the  rich  variety  of 
measures  which  Spanish  or  Italian  poetry  ofiered  him, — 
octave  stanzas,  terza  rimoj  sonnets,  silvas^  lirasy  and  the 
different  forms  of  the  redondilia^  with  the  ballad  asonantes 
and  cansonantes ; — ^showing  a  mastery  over  his  language 
extraordinary  in  itself,  and  one  which,  while  it  sometimes 
enables  him  to  rise  to  the  lofliest  tones  of  the  national 
drama,  seduces  him  at  other  times  to  seek  popular  favour 
by  fantastic  tricks  that  were  wholly  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  ^ 

But  we  are  not  to  measure  Calderon  as  his  contempo- 
raries did.  We  stand  at  a  distance  too  remote  and  im- 
partial for  such  indulgence ;  and  must  neither  pass  over 
his  failures  nor  exaggerate  his  merits.  We  must  look  on 
the  whole  mass  of  his  efforts  for  the  theatre,  and  inquire 
what  he  really  effected  for  its  advancement, — or  rather 
what  changes  it  underwent  in  his  hands,  both  in  its  more 
gay  and  in  its  more  serious  portions. 

**  I  think  Calderon  never  uses  blank  yerte,  thoug^h  Lope  does. 
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Certainly  Calderon  appeared  as  a  writer  for  the  Spanish 
stage  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances ;  and,  by 
the  preservation  of  his  faculties  to  an  age  beyond  that 
commonly  allotted  to  man,  was  enabled  long  to  maintain 
the  ascendancy  he  had  early  established.  His  genius  took 
its  direction  from  the  very  first,  and  preserved  it  to  the 
last.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  had  written  a 
piece  for  the  stage,  which,  sixty  years  later,  he  thought 
worthy  to  be  put  into  the  list  of  dramas  that  he  furnished 
to  the  Admiral  of  Castile.'^  When  he  was  thirty-five,  the 
death  of  Lope  de  Vega  left;  him  without  a  rival.  The  next 
year,  he  was  called  to  court  by  Philip  the  Fourth,  the  most 
munificent  patron  the  Spanish  theatre  ever  knew ;  and  from 
this  time  till  his  death  the  destinies  of  the  drama  were  in 
his  hands  nearly  as  much  as  they  had  been  before  in  those 
of  Lope.  Forty-five  of  his  longer  pieces,  and  probably  more, 
were  acted  in  magnificent  theatres  in  the  difierent  royal 
palaces  in  Madrid  and  its  neighbourhood.  Some  must 
have  been  exhibited  with  great  pomp  and  at  great  expense, 
like  "  The  Three  Greatest  Wonders,'*  each  of  whose  three 
acts  was  represented  in  the  open  air  on  a  separate  stage  by 
a  difierent  company  of  performers ;  '*  and  "  Love  the 
Greatest  Enchantment,"  brought  out  in  a  floating  theatre 
which  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  Count  Duke  Oli- 
vares  had  erected  on  the  artificial  waters  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Buen  Betiro. ''  Indeed,  everything  shows  that  the  pa- 
tronage, both  of  the  court  and  capital,  placed  Calderon  for- 
ward, as  the  favoured  dramatic  poet  of  his  time.  This 
rank  he  maintained  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  wrote 
his  last  drama  ^^  Hado  y  Devisa,"  founded  on  the  brilliant 

"  «  El  Cairo  del  Cielo/'  which  is  qiudntly  explained  ia  the  loa  pre- 

Vera  Tassia  sajs  he  wrote  at  fourteen,  fixed  to  it. 

and  which  we  should  be  not  a  little  "  This  is  stated  in  the  title,  and 

pleased  to  see.  gracefully  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the 

■•  The  audience  remained  in  the  piece: — 
same  seats,  but    there    were    three  Foe  el  igaA  tan  diehon, 

stages  before  them.    It  must  have  En  wta  noche  feMee. 

been  a  very  brilliant  exhibition,  and  "  '"    -^  *. 


Que  mereda  Mr  Tmtro. 


VOL.  11.  2  B 
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fictions  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  when  he  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age.  ^  He  therefore  was  not  only  the  successor 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of  popular 
influence.  Between  them,  they  held  the  empire  of  the 
Spanish  drama  for  ninety  years ;  during  which,  partly  by 
the  number  of  their  imitators  and  disciples,  but  chiefly  by 
their  own  personal  resources,  they  gave  to  it  all  the  extent 
and  consideration  it  ever  possessed. 

Calderon,  however,  neither  effected  nor  attempted  any 
great  changes  in  its  forms.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed, 
he  prepared  dramas  that  were  either  wholly  sung,  or  partly 
sung  and  partly  spoken ;  but  even  these,  in  their  structure, 
were  ho  more  operas  than  his  other  plays,  and  were  only  a 
courtly  luxury,  which  it  was  attempted  to  introduce,  in 
imitation  of  the  genuine  opera  just  brought  into  France 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  ¥nth  whose  court  that  of  Spain 
was  now  intimately  connected.  •*  But  this  was  all.  Cal- 
deron has  added  to  the  stage  no  new  form  of  dramatic 
composition.  Nor  has  he  much  modified  those  forms  which 
had  been  already  arranged  and  settled  by  Lope  de  Vega. 
But  he  has  shown  more  technical  exactness  in  combining 
his  incidents,  and  arranged  everything  more  skilfiilly  for 
stage-effect  ^  He  has  given  to  the  whole  a  new  colouring, 
and,  in  some  respects,  a  new  physiognomy.  His  drama  is 
more  poetical  in  its  tone  and  tendencies,  and  has  less  the 
air  of  truth  and  reality,  than  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 
In  its  more  successful  portions, — which  are  rarely  objec- 

**  Vent  Tassis  makes  this  state-  Of  the   Zarzuehs  we  must   speak 

ment.    See  also  F.  W.  V.  Schmidt,  when  we  come  to  Candamo. 
Ueber  die   italienischen   Heldengre-         "*  Goethe  had  this  qualify  of  Calde- 

dichte,  Berlin,  1820,  12mo.,  pp.  26d-  ron*s  drama  in  his  mind  when  he 

280.  said  to  Eckermann,  (Gespmche  mit 

"^  The  two  decided  attempts  of  Goethe,  Leipzig,  1837,  Band.  I.  p. 

Calderon  in  the  opera  style  have  al-  151,)  **  Seine  Stiicke  sind  durchaua 

ready  been  noticed.    The  '^  Laurel  bretterrecht,   es    ist   in  ihnen  kein 

de  Apolo  "  (Comedias,  Tom.  YI.)  is  Zug,  der  nicht  fur  die  beabsichtigte 

OEdlea  a  Fiesta  de  Zarzuda,  in  which  Wirkung    calculirt    wird,    Calderon 

it  is  said  (Jom.  I.) :  **  Se  canta  y  se  is  dasjenkre  Genie,  was  zugleich  den 

representa ;" — so    that  it  was   pro-  grossten  Yerstand  hatte.'* 
bably  partly  sung  and  partly  acted. 
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tionable  from  their  moral  tone, — it  seems  alpjest^as  if  we 
were  transported  to  another  and  mer^^gorgeous  world, 
where  the  scenery  is  lighted  up  with  unknown  and  preter- 
natural splendour,  and  where  Uie  motives  and  passions  of 
the  personages  that  pass  before  us  are  so  highly  wrought, 
that  we  must  have  our  own  feelings  not  a  little  stirred  and 
excited  before  we  can  take  an  earnest  interest  in  what  we 
witness  or  sympathize  in  its  results.  But  even  in  this  he  is 
successful.  The  buoyancy  of  life  and  spirit  diat  he  has  in- 
fused into  the  gayer  divisions  of  his  drama,  and  the  moving 
tenderness  that  pervades  its  graver  and  more  tragical  por- 
tions, lift;  us  unconsciously  to  the  height  where  alone 
his  brilliant  exhibitions  can  prevail  with  our  imagin- 
ations,— where  alone  we  can  be  interested  and  deluded, 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst,  not  only  of  such 
a  confusion  of  the  different  forms  of  the  drama,  but  of 
such  a  conftiston  of  the  proper  limits  of  dramatic  and 
lyrical  poetry. 

To  this  elevated  tone,  and  to  the  constant  effort  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sustain  it,  we  owe  much  of  what  distin- 
guishes Calderon  from  his  predecessors,  and  nearly  all  that 
IS  most  individual  and  characteristic  in  his  separate  merits 
and  defects.  It  makes  him  less  easy,  graceful,  and  natural 
than  Lope.  It  imparts  to  his  style  a  mannerism,  which, 
notwithstanding  tihe  marvellous  richness  and  fluency  of  his 
versification,  sometimes  wearies  and  sometimes  offends  us. 
It  leads  him  to  repeat  from  himself  till  many  of  his  person- 
ages become  standing  characters,  and  his  heroes  and  their 
servants,  his  ladies  and  their  confidants,  his  old  men  and 
his  buffoons,  ^^seem  to  be  produced,  like  the  masked  figures 
of  the  ancient  theatre,  to  represent  with  the  same  attri- 
butes aild  in  the  same  costume  the  different  intrigues  of 
his  various  plots.     It  leads  him,  in  short,  to  regard  the 


■^  A  good  many  of  Calderon's  gra-  Suefio,"  **  EI  Alcajde  de  sf  miamo,** 
cio808^  or  bufibons,  are  excellent,  as,  *'  Casa  con  Dos  Puertas/'  ^'  La  Gran 
for  instance,  those  in  '*  La  Vida  cs     Zenobia/'  *'  La  Dama  Duende,"  etc. 

2b2 
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whole  of  the  Spanish  drama  as  a  form,  within  whose  limits 
his  imagination  may  be  indulged  without  restraint ;  and  in 
which  Greeks  and  Romans,  heathen  divinities,  and  the 
supernatural  fictions  of  Christian  tradition,  may  be  all 
brought  out  in  Spanish  fashions  and  with  Spanish  feel- 
ings, and  led  through  a  succession  of  ingenious  and  in- 
teresting adventures,  to  the  catastrophes  their  stories  hap- 
pen to  require. 

In  carrying  out  this  theory  of  the  Spanish  drama,  Cal- 
deron,  as  we  have  seen,  often  succeeds,  and  often  fails. 
But  when  he  succeeds,  his  success  is  sometimes  of  no 
common  character.  He  then  sets  before  us  only  models 
of  ideal  beauty,  perfection,  and  splendour; — a  world,  he 
would  have  it,  into  which  nothing  should  enter  but  the 
highest  elements  of  the  national  genius.  There,  the  fervid, 
yet  grave,  enthusiasm  of  the  old  Castilian  heroism ;  the 
chivalrous  adventures  of  modern,  courtly  honour;  the 
generous  self-devotion  of  individual  loysdty;  and  that 
reserved,  but  passionate  love,  which,  in  a  state  of  society 
where  it  was  so  rigorously  withdrawn  from  notice,  became 
a  kind  of  unacknowledged  religion  of  the  heart ; — all  seem 
to  find  their  appropriate  home.  And  when  he  has  once 
brought  us  into  this  land  of  enchantment,  whose  glowing 
impossibilities  his  own  genius  has  created,  and  has  called 
around  him  forms  of  such  grace  and  loveliness  as  those 
of  Clara  and  Dofia  Angela,  or  heroic  forms  like  those 
of  Tuzani,  Mariamne,  and  Don  Ferdinand,  then  he 
has  reached  the  highest  point  he  ever  attained,  or  ever 
proposed  to  himself ;— he  has  set  before  us  the  grand  show 
of  an  idealized  drama,  resting  on  the  purest  and  noblest 
elements  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  and  one  which, 
with  all  its  unquestionable  defects,  is  to  be  placed  among 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  modem  poetry. " 

"  Calderon,  like  many  other  nu-  plots  for  the  dramatists  of  other 
thors  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  has,  as  nations.  Among  those  who  have 
we  hare  seen,  been  a  magazine  of     borrowed  the  most  from  him  are  the 
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younger  Coraeille  and  Gozzi.  Thus,  that  he  had  well  studied  Calderon's 
Corneille's  '*  Engagements  du  Ha-  show  pieces.  Gozzi  took  his  '*  Pub- 
sard  "  is  from  ''  Los  EmpefSos  de  un  blico  Secreto  "  from  the  "  Secreto  i 
Acaso ;"  "  Le  Feint  Astrologue,"  Voces ;"  his  "  Eco  e  Narciso  "  from 
from  **  £1  Astrdlogo  Fingido ;"  **  Le  the  play  of  the  same  name ;  and  his 
G^lier  de  soi  meme,"  from  <<  £1  AU  <*  Due  Notti  A&iose  "  from  "  Gustos 
cayde  de  sf  mismo  ;'*  besides  which,  y  Disgustos."  Aad  so  of  others, 
his  "  Circe  "  and  "  L'lnconnu*'  prove 


) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Db4ma  Arm  CALDcsoir. — Mobxto.— Cohkdias  ds  Fiousoir. — Rokas. — 
Plats  bt  mobb  thaw  ohb  Acthob. — Cxtbiiajo. — Lbtba. — Cakckb. — 

ElTBlQUEZ    GOM£Z. — SlGLUL — ZaBATE. — BaBBI06. — DlAMAHTB. HoZ. 

M  ATM      FbAOOSO. — SOLIS. C  AlTD  A  HO. ZaBSU  BI.A8. — ZaMOBA. C  AK  I- 

ZABBSy  ARD  OTHBB*. — DbCUVB  OF  THB  SPAKim  DbaMA. 

The  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  drama  falls 
within  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fomrth,  which  extended 
from  1621  to  1665,  and  embraced  the  last  fourteen  years 
of  the  life  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  the  thirty  most  fortunate 
years  of  the  life  of  Calderon.  But  after  this  period  a 
change  begins  to  be  apparent ;  for  the  school  of  Lope  was 
that  of  a  drama  in  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  youth, 
while  the  school  of  Calderon  belongs  to  the  season  of  its 
maturity  and  gradual  decay.  Not  that  this  change  is 
strongly  marked  during  Calderon's  life.  On  the  contrary, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  his 
great  patron,  there  is  little  visible  decline  in  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  Spain ;  though  still,  through  the  crowd  of  its 
disciples  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  admiration  that  followed 
it  on  the  stage,  the  symptoms  of  its  coming  fate  may  be 
discerned. 

Of  those  that  divided  the  favour  of  the  public  widi  their 
great  master,  none  stood  so  near  to  him  as  Agustin 
Moreto,  of  whom  we  know  hardly  anything,  except  that 
he  lived  retired  in  a  religious  house  at  Toledo  from  1657, 
and  that  he  died  there  in  1669.  ^     Three  volmnes  of  his 

^  These  few  meagre  facts,  which     are  due  mainly  to  Ochoa    (Teatro 
constitute  all  we  know  about  Moreto,     Espanol,  Paris,  1838,  8vo.,  Tom.  IV. 
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playsy  however,  and  a  number  more  never  collected  into  a 
volume,  were  printed  between  1654  and  1681,  though  he 
himself  seems  to  have  regarded  them,  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time,  only  as  specious  follies  or  sins.  They 
are  in  all  the  different  forms  known  to  the  age  to  which 
they  belong,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Calderon,  each  form 
melts  imperceptibly  into  the  character  of  some  other. 
But  the  theatre  was  not  then  so  strictly  watohed  as  it  had 
been ;  and  the  small  number  of  religious  plays  Moreto  has 
left  us  are  generally  connected  with  known  events  in  his- 
tory, like  "  The  Most  Fortunate  Brothers,"  which  contains 
the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  both  before 
they  were  inclosed  in  the  cave  and  when  they  awoke  from 
their  miraculous  repose  of  two  centuries.  *  A  few  are 
heroic,  such  as,  "The  Brave  Justiciary  of  Castile,** — a 
drama  of  spirit  and  power,  on  the  character  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  though,  like  most  other  plays  in  which  he  appears, 
not  one  in  which  the  truth  of  history  is  respected.  But, 
in  general,  Moreto's  dramas  are  of  the  old  cavalier  class ; 
and  when  they  are  not,  they  take,  in  order  to  suit  the 
humour  of  the  time,  many  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
truly  national  form. 

p.  248) ;  but  the  suggestion  he  makes,  early  as  that  date  ;  and  in  the  "  Co- 

that  Moreto  was  probably  concerned  medias    Escogidas   de    los    Mejores 

in  the  violent  death  of  Medinilla,  Ingenios,"  Tom.  XXXVI.,  Madrid, 

mourned  by  Lope  de   Vega  in  an  1671,  we  have  the  "  Santa  Rosa  del 

elegy  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works,  Peni,"  the  first  two  acts  of  which  are 

seems  to  rest  on  no  sufficient  proof,  said  to  have  been  his  last  work,'the  re- 

and  to  be  quite  inconsistent  witn  the  muning  act  being  by  Lanini,  but  with 

regard  felt  for  Moreto  by  Lope,  Val-  no  intimation  when  Moreto  wrote  hia 

divielso,  and  other  intimate  friends  of  [jart  of  it.    This  old  collection  of  Co- 

Medinilla.    As  to  Moreto's  works,  I  medias  Escogidas  contains  forty-six 

possess  his  Comedias,  Tom.  I.,  Ma-  plays  attributed  in  whole  or  in  part  to 

drid,  1677  (of  which  Antonio  notes  Moreto. 

an  edition  in  1654)  ;  Tom.  II.,  Va-  '  *'  Los  mas  Dichosos  Hermanos." 

lenda,  1676;  and  Tom.  III.,  Madrid,  It  is  the  first  play  in  the  third  vo- 


1681,  all  in  4to. ;   besides  which  1  lume;   and  though  it  does  not  oor- 

have  about  a  dozen  of  his  plays,  found  respond  in  its  story  with  the  beautifiil 

in  none  of  them.     Calderon,  in  his  legend  as  Gibbon  gives  it,  there  is  a 

"  Astrdlogo  Fingido,"  first  printed  greater  attempt  at  the  preservation 

by  his  brother  in  1637,   alludes  to  of  the  truth  of  history  in  its  accom* 

Moreto's    '*  Lindo  Don  Diego,"   so  paniments  than  is  common  in  the  old 

that  Moreto  must  have  been  known  as  Spanish  drama. 
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In  one  point,  however,  he  made,  if  not  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  drama  of  his  predecessors,  yet  an  advance 
upon  it  He  devoted  himself  more  to  character<lrawing, 
and  often  succeeded  better  in  it  than  they  had.  His  first 
play  of  this  kind  was  "The  Aunt  and  the  Niece,*'  printed 
as  early  as  1654.  The  characters  are  a  widow  extremely 
anxious  to  be  married,  but  foolishly  jealous  of  the  charms 
of  her  niece,  and  a  vapouring,  epicurean  officer  in  the 
army,  who  cheats  the  elder  lady  with  flattery,  while  he 
wins  the  younger.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that 
the  hint  for  this  drama-:-'Which  is  the  oldest  of  the  dass 
called /^(iron,  from  the  prominence  of  one  not  very  digni- 
fied figure  in  it — is  yet  to  be  found  in  Lope  de  Vega,  to 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  traced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, almost  every  form  of  dramatic  composition  that 
finally  succeeded  on  the  Spanish  stage. ' 

Moreto's  next  attempt  of  the  same  sort  is  even  better 
known,  "The  Handsome  Don  Diego," — a  phrase  that 
has  become  a  national  proverb.  It  sets  forth  with  great 
spirit  the  character  of  a  fop,  who  believes  every  lady  he 
looks  upon  must  fall  in  love  with  him.  The  very  first 
sketch  of  him  at  his  morning  toilet,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  sincere  contempt  he  feels  for  the  more  sensible  lover, 
who  refuses  to  take  such  frivolous  care  of  his  person,  are 
full  of  life  and  truth ;  and  the  whole  ends,  with  appropriate 
justice,  by  his  being  deluded  into  a  marriage  with  a  cun- 
ning waiting-maid,  who  is  passed  off  upon  him  as  a  rich 
countess. 

Some  of  Moreto*s  plays,  as,  for  instance,  his  "  Trampa 
Adelante,*'  obtained  the  name  of  graciosOy  because  the 
buffoon  is  made  the  character  upon  whom  the  action  turns ; 
and  in  one  case,  at  least,  he  wrote  a  burlesque  farce  of  no 
value,  taking  his  subject  from  the  achievements  of  the 
Cid.  But  his  general  tone  is  that  of  the  old  intriguing 
comedy;   and  though  he  is  sometimes  indebted  for  his 

»  Comediofl  de  Lope  de  Vega,  Tom.  XXIV.,  Zaragoza,  1641,  f.  16. 
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plote  to  his  predecessors,  and  especially  to  Lope,  yet,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  and  perhaps  in  every  one,  he  sur- 
pass^ his  model,  and  the  drama  he  wrote  superseded  on 
the  public  stage  the  one  he  imitated.  ^ 

This  was  the  case  with  the  best  of  all  his  plays,  '^  Dis- 
dain met  with  Disdain,*'  for  the  idea  of  which  he  was 
indebted  to  Lope,  whose  ^^ Miracles  of  Contempt"  has 
long  been  forgotten  as  an  acting  play,  while  Moreto's  still 
maintains  its  place  on  the  Spanish  stage,  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments/  The  plot  is  remarkably 
simple  and  well  contrived.  Diana,  heiress  to  the  county 
of  Barcelona,  laughs  at  love  and  refiises  marriage,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  be  urged  upon  her.  Her  father, 
whose  projects  are  unreasonably  thwarted  by  such  conduct, 
induces  the  best  and  gayest  of  the  neighbouring  princes  to 
come  to  his  court,  and  engage  in  tournaments  and  other 
knightly  sports,  in  order  to  win  her  favour.  She,  how- 
ever, treats  them  all  with  an  equal  coldness,  and  even  with 
a  pettish  disdain,  until,  at  las^  she  is  piqued  into  admira- 
tion of  the  Count  of  Urgel,  by  his  apparent  neglect  of  her 
charms, — a  neglect  which  he  skilfully  places  on  the  ground 
of  a  contempt  like  her  own  for  all  love,  but  which,  in  fact, 
only  conceals  a  deep  and  faithfol  passion  for  herself 

*  "  The  Aunt  and  the  Niece  "  is  Madrid,  1761,  4to.,  p.  118.)  But  in 
from  Lope's  '*  De  quando  aed  nos  this  Cancer  was  unjust  to  Moreto's 
vino,"  and  '*  It  cannot  be  "  from  his  talent,  if  not  to  his  honesty. 
« Mayor  imposible."  There  are  *  In  1664  Moli^re  imitated  the 
good  remarks  on  these  and  other  of  **  Desden  con  cl  Desden  **  in  his 
Moreto's  imitations  in  Martinez  de  la  *'  Princesse  d'Elide,"  which  was  re* 
Rosa,  Obras,  Paris,  1827,  12mo.,  presented  at  Versailles  by  the  com- 
Tom.  II.  pp.  443-446.  But  the  ex-  mand  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  ffreatsplen- 
cuses  there  given  for  him  hardly  cover  dour,  before  his  queen  and  nis  mother, 
such  a  plagiarism  as  his  '*  Valiente  both  Spanish  prmcesses.  The  com- 
Justiciero^is  from  Lope's  ** Infanzon  pliment,  as  far  as  the  kinff  was  con- 
de  lllescas."  As  usual,  however,  in  cerned  in  it,  was  a  magnificent  one  ; 
such  cases,  Moreto  improved  upon  —on  Moli^re's  part  it  was  a  failure, 
his  model.  Canoer  v  Velasco,  a  con-  and  his  play  is  now  no  longer  acted, 
temporary  poet,  in  aL\itt\eJeud*emrit,  The  original  drama  of  Moreto,  how- 
represents  Moreto  as  sitting  clown  ever,  is  known  wherever  the  Spanish 
with  a  bundle  of  old  plays  to  see  language  is  spoken,  and  a  good  trans- 
what  he  can  cunningly  steal  out  of  lation  of  it  into  German  is  common  on 
them,  spoiling  all  he  steals.    (Obras,  the  German  stage. 
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The  charm  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  poetical  spirit 
with  which  this  design  is  wrought  out  The  character  of 
the  gracioso  is  well  drawn  and  well  defined,  and,  as  in 
most  Spanish  plays,  he  is  his  lord's  confidant,  and  by  his 
shrewdness  materially  helps  on  the  action.  At  the  open- 
ing, after  having  heard  from  his  master  the  position  of 
afiairs  and  the  humours  of  the  lady,  he  gives  his  advice  in 
the  following  lines,  which  embody  the  entire  argument  of 
the  drama. 

My  lord,  your  case  I  hare  discreetly  heard, 

And  find  it  neither  wonderful  mur  new ; — 

In  short)  it  is  an  every-day  af&ir. 

Why,  look  ye,  now !     In  my  young  boyhood,  Sir, — 

When  the  full  vintage  came  and  grapes  were  strewed. 

Yea,  wasted,  on  the  ground, — I  had,  be  sure. 

No  appetite  at  all.     But  afterwards. 

When  they  were  gathered  in  for  winter's  use, 

And  hung  aloft  upon  the  kitchen  rafters, 

Then  nothing  looked  so  tempting  half  as  they  ; 

And,  climbing  cunningly  to  reach  them  there, 

I  caught  a  pretty  fall  and  broke  my  ribs. 

Now,  this.  Sir,  is  your  case, — the  very  same. ' 

There  is  an  excellent  scene,  in  which  the  Count,  per- 
ceiving he  has  made  an  impression  on  the  lady's  heart, 
fairly  confesses  his  love,  while  she,  who  is  not  yet  entirely 
subdued,  is  able  to  turn  round  and  treat  him  with  her 
accustomed  disdain ;  from  all  which  he  recovers  himself 
with  an  address  greater  than  her  own,  protesting  his  very 
confession  to  have  been  only  a  part  of  die  show  they  were 
by  agreement  carrying  on.  But  this  confirms  the  lady's 
passion,  which  at  last  becomes  uncontrollable,  and  the 
catastrophe  immediately  follows.  She  pleads  guilty  to  a 
desperate  love,  and  marries  him. 

Contemporary  with  Moreto,  and  nearly  as  successiul  as 

•  Atento,  Sefior,  he  estado,  Colgaron  en  U  eodna 

Y  el  succeMo  no  me  admin.  Lis  nbn  para  el  Inuiemo ; 
Porqoe  euo,  Sefior,  ea  ooaa,  Y  yo  Tiendolaa  arriba. 
Que  sneeda  cada  dia.  Rabiaua  por  eomcr  dellaa, 
Mim ;  alendo  yo  muehacho,  Tanto  qne,  trepaado  an  dia 
Aula  en  mi  caaa  vendimia,  Por  aleanearlaa,  eai, 

Y  por  el  auelo  laa  ubaa  Y  me  qaeW  laa  coatillaa. 
Nunea  me  danan  eodicia.  EMe  ea  el  caao,  el  por  el. 

Faaa6  eate  tiempo,  f  deapnce  Jem.  I. 
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he  was  among  the  earlier  writers  for  the  stage,  was  Fran- 
cisco de  Boxasy  who  flourished  during  the  greater  part  of 
Calderon's  life,  and  may  have  survived  him.  He  was 
bom  in  Toledo,  and  in  1641  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Order  of  Santiago,  but  when  he  died  is  not  known.  Two 
volumes  of  his  plays  were  published  in  1640  and  1645, 
and  in  the  Prologue  to  the  second  he  speaks  of  publishing 
yet  a  third,  which  never  appeared ;  so  that  we  have  still 
only  the  twenty-four  plays  contained  in  these  volumes,  and 
a  few  others  that  at  different  times  were  printed  separately.  ^ 
He  belongs  decidedly  to  Calderon's  school, — unless,  indeed, 
he  began  his  career  too  early  to  be  a  mere  follower ;  and 
in  poetical  merit,  if  not  in  dramatic  skill,  takes  one  of  the 
next  places  after  Moreto.  But  he  is  very  careless  and 
unequal.  His  plays  entitled  ^'  He  who  is  a  King  must 
not  be  a  Father  "  and  *^  The  Aspics  of  Cleopatra  "  are  as 
extravagant  as  almost  any  thing  in  the  Spanish  heroic 
drama ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "  What  Women  really 
are  "  and  "  Folly  rules  here  "  are  among  the  most  effective 
of  the  class  of  intriguing  plays. ' 

His  best,  however,  and  one  that  has  always  kept  its 
place  on  the  stag^,  is  called  "  None  below  the  King." 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  troublesome  times  of  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  and  is  in  many  respects  true  to  them.  Don 
Garcia,  the  hero,  is  a  son  of  Garci  Bermudo,  who  had 
conspired  against  the  father  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  Garcia  lives  concealed 
as  a  peasant  at  Castaflar,  near  Toledo,  very  rich,  but 

^  Both  volumes  of  the  Comedias  de  But  they  are  no  better  than  those  of 

Rosas  were  reprinted,  Madrid,  1680,  his  contemporaries  generally. 
4to.,  and  both  their  Licencias  are  "  His  **rersilesy  Sigismunda"  is 

dated  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  pub-  from  Cervantes*s  novel  of  the  same 

lisher  of  the  first,  who  dedicates  it  to  a  name.     On    the    other    hand,    his 

distinguished  nobleman,  is  the  same  ''  Casarse  por  vengarse  '*  is  plundered, 

person  to  whom  the  second  is  dedi-  without  ceremony,  for  the  story  of 

cated  by  the  printer  of  both.     Atdos  **  Le  Mariage  de  Vengeance,"  (Gil 

of  Rozas  may  be  found  in  **  Autos,  Bias,  Li  v.  IV.  c.  4),  by  Le  Sage,  who 

Loas,  etc.,"  1655,  and  in  *^  Navidad  never  neglected  a  good  opportunity 

Jr  Corpus  Christi  Festejados,"  col-  of  the  sort, 
ected  by  Pedro  de  Robles,  1664. 
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unsuspected  by  the  goyernment  In  a  period  of  great 
anxiety,  when  the  king  wishes  to  take  Algeziras  from  the 
Moors,  and  demands,  for  that  purpose,  free  contributions 
from  his  subjects,  those  of  Garcia  are  so  ample  as  to  attract 
especial  attention.  The  king  inquires  who  is  this  rich  and 
loyal  peasant ;  and  his  curiosity  being  still  further  excited 
by  the  answer,  he  determines  to  visit  him  at  Gastailar, 
incognito^  accompanied  by  only  two  or  three  favoured 
courtiers.  Garcia,  however,  is  privately  advised  of  the 
honour  that  awaits  him,  but,  firom  an  error  in  the  descrip- 
tion, mistakes  the  person  of  one  of  the  attendants  for  (iiat 
of  the  king  himself. 

On  this  mistake  the  plot  turns.  The  courtier  whom 
Garcia  wrongly  supposes  to  be  the  king  falls  in  love  with 
Blanca,  Garcia's  wife;  and,  in  attempting  to  enter  her 
apartments  by  night,  when  he  believes  her  husband  to  be 
away,  is  detected  by  the  husband  in  person.  Now,  of 
course,  comes  the  struggle  between  Spanish  loyalty  and 
Spanish  honour.  Garcia  can  visit  no  vengeance  on  a 
person  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  king ;  and  he  has  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  wife,  whom  he  knovra  to  be 
faithfully  and  fondly  attached  to  him.  But  the  remotest 
appearance  of  an  intrigue  demands  a  bloody  satis&ction. 
He  determines,  therefore,  at  once,  on  the  death  of  his 
loving  wife.  Amidst  his  misgivings  and  delays,  however, 
she  escapes,  and  is  carried  to  courts  whither  he  himself  is, 
at  the  same  moment,  called  to  receive  the  greatest  honours 
that  can  be  conferred  on  a  subject.  In  the  royal  presence, 
he  necessarily  discovers  his  mistake  regarding  the  king*s 
person.  From  this  moment,  the  case  becomes  perfectly 
plain  to  him,  and  his  course  perfectly  simple.  He  passes 
instantly  into  the  antechamber.  With  a  single  blow  his 
victim  is  laid  at  his  feet;  and  he  returns,  sheathing  his 
bloody  dagger,  and  offering,  as  his  only  and  suflScient 
defence,  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  the 
declaration,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  play,  that  "  none 
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below  the  king "  can  be  permitted  to  stand  between  him 
and  the  claims  of  his  honour. 

Few  dramas  in  the  Spanish  language  are  more  poetical ; 
fewer  still,  more  national  in  their  tone.  The  character  of 
Garcia  is  drawn  with  great  vigour,  and  with  a  sharply- 
defined  outline.  That  of  his  wife  is  equally  well  designed, 
but  is  full  of  gentleness  and  patience.  Even  the  clown  is 
a  more  than  commonly  happy  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
parody  suitable  to  his  position.  Some  of  the  descriptions, 
too,  are  excellent  There  is  a  charming  one  of  rustic  life, 
such  as  it  was  fancied  to  be  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  in  Spain's  best  days ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  there  is  a  scene  between  Garcia  and  the 
courtier,  at  the  moment  the  courtier  is  stealthily  entering 
his  wife's  apartment,  in  which  we  have  the  struggle 
between  Spanish  honour  and  Spanish  loyalty  given  with  a 
picturesqueness  and  spirit  that  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
In  short,  if  we  set  aside  the  best  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon,  it  is  one  of  the  most  efiective  of  the  old 
Spanish  dramas.  * 

Boxas  was  well  known  in  France.  Thomas  Corneille 
imitated,  and  almost  translated,  one  of  his  plays ;  and  as 
Scarron,  in  his  "  Jodelet,"  did  the  same  with  "Where 
there  are  real  Wrongs  there  is  no  Jealousy,"  the  second 
comedy  that  has  kept  its  place  on  the  French  stage  is  due 
to  Spain,  as  the  first  tragedy  and  the  first  comedy  had 
been  before  it.  *° 

Like  many  writers  for  the  Spanish  theatre,  Roxas 
prepared  several  of  his  plays  in  conjunction  with  others. 


*  "  Del  Rey  abaxo  NiDguno "  has  Bertrand    de    Cigarral,"    CBuvres, 

been   sometimes    printed  with    the  Paris,  1758, 12mo.,  Tom.  I.  p.  209,) 

name  of  Calderon,  who  mi^ht  well  be  and  his  obligations  are  avowed  in  the 

content  to  be  regarded  as  its  author ;  Dedication.      Scarron*s    *'  Jodelet " 

but  there  is  no  doubt  who  wrote  it.  (CEuvres,  Paris,  1752,  12mo.,  Tom. 

It  is,  however,  among  the  Comedias  II.  p.  73)  is  a  spirited  comedj,  des- 

Sueltas  of  Roxas,  and  not  in  his  col-  perately  indebted   to    Rosas.     But 

lected  works.  Scarron  constantly  borrowed  from  the 

*^  T.    Comeille's  play   is   '*  Don  Spanish  theatre. 
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Franchi,  id  his  eulogy  on  Lope  de  Vega,  who  indulged  in 
this  practice  as  the  rest  did,  complains  of  it,  and  says  a 
drama  tlius  compounded  is  more  like  a  conspiracy  than  a 
comedy,  and  that  such  performances  were,  in  their  different 
parts,  necessarily  unequal  and  dissimilar.  But  this  was 
not  the  general  opinion  of  his  age ;  and  that  the  complaint 
is  not  always  well  founded,  we  know,  not  only  from  the 
example  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  hut  from  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  composition  of  many  dramas  in 
France  in  the  nineteenth  century  hy  more  than  one  person. 
It  should  not  be  foi^tten,  also,  that  in  Spain,  where, 
from  the  very  structure  of  the  national  drama,  the  story 
was  of  so  much  consequence,  and  where  so  many  of  the 
characters  had  standing  attributes  assigned  to  them,  such 
joint  partnerships  were  more  easily  carried  through  with 
success  than  they  could  be  on  any  other  stage.  At  any 
rate,  they  were  more  common  there  than  they  have  ever 
been  elsewhere.  ** 

Alvaro  Cubillo,  who  alludes  to  Moreto  as  his  contem- 
porary, and  who  was  perhaps  known  even  earlier  as  a 
successful  dramatist,  says,  in  1654,  that  he  had  already 
written  a  hundred  plays.  But  the  whole  of  this  great 
number,  except  ten  published  by  himself,  and  two  or  three 
others  that  appeared,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  complaints, 
without  his  permission,  are  now  lost  Of  those  he  pub- 
lished himself,  "  The  Thunderbolt  of  Andalusia,"  in  two 
parts,  taken  from  the  old  ballads  about  the  Children  of 
Lara,  was  much  admired  in  his  lifetime;  but  "The 
Bracelets  of  Marcela,"  a  simple  comedy,  resting  on  the 
first  childlike  love  of  a  young  girl,  has  since  quite  sup- 
planted it     One  of  his  plays,   "El  Sefior  de  Noches 

"  Three  persons  were  frequently  are,  I  think,  about  thirty  such  play 9. 

employed  on  one  drama,  dividing  its  Two  are  by  six  persons  each.     One, 

composition  among  them,  accoi^ing  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  Cailcte,  is 

to  its  three  regular  jomadas.     In  the  the  work  of  nine  different  poets,  but 

large  collection  of  Comedias  printed  it  is   not   in  any  collection ;    it    is 

in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  printed  separately,  and  better  than 

century,  in  forty>eight.volumes,  there  was  usual,  Madrid,  1622,  4to. 
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Buenas,"  was  early  printed  as  Antonio  de  Meudoza's,  but 
Cubillo  at  once  made  good  his  title  to  it ;  and  yet,  after  the 
death  of  both,  it  was  inserted  anew  in  Mendoza's  works; — 
a  striking  proof  of  the  great  carelessness  long  common  in 
Spain  on  the  subject  of  authorship. 

None  of  Cubillo  s  plays  has  high  poetical  merit,  though 
several  of  them  are  pleasant,  easy  and  natural.  The  best 
is  "  The  Perfect  Wife,"  in  which  the  gentle  and  faithful 
character  of  the  heroine  is  drawn  with  skill,  and  with  a 
true  conception  of  what  is  lovely  in  woman's  nature.  Two 
of  his  religious  plays,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  than 
commonly  extravagant  and  absurd ;  one  of  them — "  Saint 
Michael  "—containing,  in  the  first  act,  the  story  of  Cain 
and  Abel ;  in  the  second,  that  of  Jonah ;  and  in  the  third, 
that  of  the  Visigoth  king,  Bamba,  with  a  sort  of  separate 
conclusion  in  the  form  of  a  vision  of  the  times  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  three  successors. " 

But  the  Spanish  stage,  as  we  advance  in  Calderon's  life, 
becomes  more  and  more  crowded  with  dramatic  authors, 
all  eager  in  their  struggles  for  popular  favour.  One  of 
them  was  Antonio  de  Leyba,  whose  "  Mutius  Scaevola  **  is 
an  absurdly  constructed  and  wild  historical  play ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  his  *' Honour  the  First  Thing  "  and  "  The 
Lady  President**  are  pleasant  comedies,  enlivened  with 
short  stories  and  apologues,  which  he  wrote  with  great 
naturalness  and  point  ^'     Another  dramatist  was  Cancer 

^  The  plays  of  Cubillo  tbat  I  have  none  of  Cubillo's  poetry  is  so  good  as 

seen  are, — ten  in  his'*£nano  de  las  his  plays.     See  Prdlogo  and  Dedica- 

Musas"  (Madrid,  1654,  4to.);  five  tion  to  the  Enano,  and  Montalvan's 

in  the  Comedias  Escogidas,  printed  list  of  writers  for  the  stage  at  the  ehd 

as  early  as  1660 ;  and  perhaps  two  or  of  his  <*  Para  Todos." 
three  more  scattered  elsewhere.  The  ^^  There  are  a  few  of  Leyba's  plavs 

'*  Enano  de  las  Musas"  is  a  collec-  in   Duran's   collection,   and  in    the 

tion  of  his  works,  containing  many  Comedias  Escogidas,  and  I  possess  a 

ballads,  sonnets,  etc.,  and  an  allego-  few  of  them  in  pamphlets.     But  I  do 

rical  Doem  on  '*  The  *^  Court  of  the  not  know  how  many  he  wrote,  and  I 

Lion,      which,  Antonio   says,    was  have  no  notices  of  his  life.     He  ia 

published  as  early  as  1625,  and  which  sometimes  called  Francisco  de  Leyba ; 

seems  to  have  been  liked  and  to  have  unless,  indeed,  there  were  two  of  the 

gone  through  several  editions.     But  same  surname. 
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y  Velasco,  whose  poems  are  better  known  than  his  plays, 
and  whose  "  Muerte  de  Baldovinos  **  runs  more  into  cari- 
cature and  broad  farce  than  was  commonly  tolerated  in 
the  court  theatre.^*  And  yet  others  were  Antonio 
Enriquez  Gomez,  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew,  who  inserted 
in  his  "  Moral  Evenings  with  the  Muses  "  ^*  four  plays,  all 
of  little  value,  except  "The  Duties  of  Honour;*' — Antonio 
Sigler  de  Huerta,  who  wrote  "  No  Good  to  Ourselves  with- 
out Harm  to  Somebody  Else ;" — and  Zabaleta,  who,  though 
he  made  a  satirical  and  harsh  attack  upon  the  theatre, 
could  not  refuse  himself  the  indulgence  of  writing  for  it " 


"  Obras  de  Don  Gerdnimo  Cancer 
y  Velasco,  Madrid,  1761,  4to.  The 
first  edition  is  of  1651,  and  Antonio 
sets  his  death  at  1654.  The  **  Muerte 
de  Baldovinos  "  is  in  the  Index  of  the 
Inquisition,  1790 ;  as  is  also  his  ^'Van- 
dolero  de  Flindes."  A  play,  how- 
ever, which  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  Pedro  Rosete  and  Antonio 
Martinez,  was  evidently  intended  to 
conciliate  the  Church,  and  well 
calculated  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
called  ^*  £1  Mejor  Representante  San 
Gines,"  and  is  found  in  Tom.  XXIX., 
1668,  of  the  Comedias  Escogidas, — 
San  Gines  beinj^  a  Roman  actor,  con- 
verted to  Chnstianity,  and  under- 
going martyrdom  in  the  presence  of 
the  spectators  in  consequence  of 
beinff  called  on  to  act  a  play  written 
by  Polycarp,  which  was  ingeniously 
constructed  so  as  to  defend  the  Chris- 
tians. The  tradition  is  absurd  enough 
certainly,  but  the  drama  may  be  read 
with  interest  throughout,  and  parts  of 
it  with  pleasure.  It  has  a  love-in- 
triffue  brought  in  with  skill.  Cancer, 
I  believe,  wrote  plays  without  assis- 
tance only  once  or  twice.  Certainly, 
twelve  written  in  conjunction  with 
Moreto,  Matos  Fragoso,  and  others, 
are  all  by  him  that  are  found  in  the 
CcMnedias  Esco^das. 

^  ''Academias  Morales  de  las 
Musas,"  Madrid,  4to.,  1660 ;  but  my 
copy  was  printed  at  Barcelona, 
1704,  4to. 

^  Florde  las  Mejores  Comedias, 
Madrid,  1652,  4to.     Baena,  Hijos  de 


Madrid,  Tom.  III.  p.  227.  A  con- 
siderable  number  of  the  plays  of 
Zabaleta  may  be  seen  in  the  forty- 
eight  volumes  of  the  Comedias  £s- 
cogidas,  1652,  etc.  One  of  them, 
**  El  Hijo  de  Marco  Aurelio,"  on  the 
subject  of  the  Emperor  Commodns, 
was  acted  in  1644,  and,  as  the  author 
tells  us,  being  received  with  littie  fa- 
vour, and  complaints  beins  made  that 
it  was  not  founded  in  truth,  he  be^an 
at  once  a  life  of  that  Emperor,  which 
he  calls  a  translation  from  Herodian, 
but  which  has  claims  neither  to  fide- 
lity in  its  version,  nor  to  purity  in  its 
style.  It  remained  long  unfinished, 
until  one  morning  in  1664,  waking 
up  and  finding  himself  struck  entirely 
blind,  he  began,  *^  as  on  an  elevation,^* 
to  look  round  for  some  occupation 
suited  to  his  solitude  and  affliction. 
His  play  had  been  printed  in  1658, 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Comedias 
Escogidas,  and  he  now  completed 
the  work  that  was  to  justify  it,  and 

eublished  it  in  1666,  announcingr 
imself  on  the  titie-page  as  a  royu 
chronicler.  But  it  failed,  as  his 
drama  had  failed  before  it.  In  the 
*'  Veztoen  de  Ingenios  "  of  Cancer, 
where  the  failure  of  another  of  Zaba- 
leta's  plays  is  noticed,  (Obras  de 
Cancer,  Madrid,  1761,  4to.,  p.  Ill,) 
a  punning  epigram  is  inserted  on  his 
personal  ugliness,  the  amount  of 
which  is,  thjEit,  though  his  play  was 
dear  at  the  price  paid  for  a  ticket, 
his  face  woula  repay  the  loss  to  those 
who  should  look  on  it. 
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If  we  now  turn  from  these  to  a  few  whose  success  was 
more  strongly  marked,  none  presents  himself  earlier  than 
Fernando  de  Zarate,  a  poet  who  was  occasionally  misled 
by  the  fashion  and  bad  taste  of  his  time,  and  occasionally 
resisted  and  rebuked  it.  Thus,  in  his  best  play,  "  What 
Jealousy  drives  Men  to  do,**  there  is  no  trace  of  Gon- 
gorism,  while  this  eminently  Spanish  folly  is  very  obvious 
in  his  otherwise  good  drama,  *^  He  that  talks  Most  does 
Least,"  and  even  in  his  "  Presumptuous  and  Beautiful," 
which  has  continued  to  be  acted  down  to  our  own  days. " 

Another  of  the  writers  for  the  liieatre  at  this  time  was 
Miguel  de  Barrios,  one  of  those  unhappy  children  of  Israel, 
who,  under  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  concealed  their 
religion  and  suffered  some  of  the  worst  penalties  of  unbelief 
from  the  jealous  intolerance  which  everjrwhere  watched 
ihem.  His  &mily  was  Portuguese,  but  he  himself  was 
born  in  Spain,  and  served  long  in  the  Spanish  armies.  At 
last,  however,  when  he  was  in  Flanders,  the  temptations 
to  a  peaceful  conscience  were  too  strong  for  him.  He 
escaped  to  Amsterdam,  and  died  there  in  the  open  pro- 
fession of  the  faith  of  his  fatliers  about  the  year  1699. 
His  plays  were  printed  as  early  as  1665,  but  the  only  one 
worth  notice  is  ^^  The  Spaniard  in  Oran  ;*'  longer  than  it 
should  be,  but  not  without  merit.  ^" 

17  The  plays  of  Zarate  are,  I  be-  »  His  "  Coro  de  las  Musas,"  at  the 
lieye,  easiest  found  in  the  Comedias  end  of  which  his  plays  are  commonly 
Escogidas,  where  twenty-two  of  them  added  separately,  was  printed  at 
occur; — ^the  earliest  in  Tom.  XV.,  Brussels  in  1666,  4to.,  and  in  1672. 
1661;  and '*  La  Presumidayla  Her-  In  my  copy,  which  is  of  the  first 
mosa,"  in  Tom.  XXIII.,  1666.  In  the  edition,  and  which  once  belonged  to 
Index  Ezpuiigatorius  of  1792,  p.  288,  Mr.  Southey,  is  the  following  cha- 
it  is  intimated  that  Fernando  de  nicteristic  note  in  his  handwriting: 
Zarate  is  the  same  person  with  An-  '*  Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  is  a 
tonio  Enriquez  Gromez ;  a  mistake  volume  of  poems  b^  this  author,  who, 
founded,  probably,  on  the  circum-  being  a  '  New  Christian,'  was  happy 
stance,  that  a  play  of  Enriquez  enough  to  get  into  a  country  where 
Gomez,  who  was  a  Jew,  was  printed  he  could  profess  himself  a  Jew.*' 
with  the  name  of  Curate  attacned  to  There  is  a  long  notice  of  him  in  Bar- 
it,  as  others  of  his  plays  were  printed  bosa,  Biblioteca  Lusitana,  Tom.  III. 
with  the  name  of  Calaeron.  Amador  p.  464,  and  a  still  lonjE^r  one  in  Ama* 
de  los  Rios,  Judios  de  EspaSa,  Ma-  dor  de  loe  Bios,  Judios  de  Espana, 
drid,  1848, 8vo.,  p.  675.  Madrid,  pp.  608,  etc. 
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Diamante  was  among  those  who  wrote  dramas  especially 
accommodated  to  the  popular  taste,  while  Calderon  was 
still  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Their  number  is 
considerable.  Two  volumes  were  collected  by  him  and 
published  in  1670  and  1674,  and  yet  others  still  remain 
in  scattered  pamphlets  and  in  manuscript  ^*  They  are  in 
all  the  forms,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  tone,  then  in 
favour.  Some  of  them,  like  "  Santa  Teresa,"  are  religious. 
Others  are  historical,  like  "  Mary  Stuart."  Others  are 
taken  from  the  old  national  traditions,  like  "  The  Siege  of 
Zamora,'*  which  is  on  the  same  subject  with  the  second 
part  of  Guillen  de  Castro*s  "  Cid,"  but  much  less  poetical. 
Others  are  zarztielaSj  or  dramas  chiefly  sung,  of  which 
the  best  specimen  by  Diamante  is  his  "Alpheus  and 
Arethusa,"  prepared  with  an  amusing  loa  in  honour  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile.  There  are  more  in  the  style  of  the 
capa  y  espada  than  in  any  other.  But  none  of  them  has 
any  marked  merit  The  one  that  has  attracted  most 
attention,  out  of  Spain,  is  "The  Son  honouring  his 
Father ;"  a  play  on  the  quarrel  of  the  Cid  with  Count 
Lozano,  which,  from  a  mistake  of  Voltaire,  was  long 
thought  to  have  been  the  model  of  Corneille's  "Cid,** 
while  in  fact  the  reverse  is  true ;  since  Diamante's  play 
was  produced  above  twenty  years  after  the  great  French 
tragedy,  and  is  deeply  indebted  to  it*^     Like  most  of 

^  The  *'  Comedias  de  Diamante"  early  as  1636 ;  for  I  find  no  play  of 

are  in  two  volumes,  4to.)  Madrid,  his  printed  before  1657.     Another 

1670  and  1674 ;  but  in  the  first  vo-  play  on  the  subject  of  the  Cid,  partly 

lume  eight  plays  are  paged  together,  imitated  from  this  one  of  Diamante, 

and  for  the  four  others  there  is  ase-  and  with  a  similar  title, — ''  Honredor 

parate  paging  ;  though,  as  the  whole  de  sus    HHas,'* — is    found    in    the 

twelve  are  recognized  in  the  Tasaa  Comedias  Escogidas,  Tom.  XXIII., 

and  in  the  table  of  contents,  they  are  1662.   Its  author  is  Francisco  Polo,  of 

no  doubt  all  his.  whom   I  know  only  that  he  wrote 

»  The  **  Cid  "  of  Comeille  dates  this  drama,  whose  merit  is  very  small, 

from  1636,  and  Diamante's  **  Honra-  and  whose  subject  is  the  marriage  of 

dor  de  su  Padre*'  is  found  earliest  in  the  daughters  of  the  Cid  with  the 

the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Comedias  Counts    of  Carrion,  and  their  sub- 

Escoffidas,  licensed  1658.     Indeed,  it  sequent  ill-treatment  by  their  hns- 

may  be  well  doubted  whether  Dia-  bands,  etc. 
mante  was  a  writer  for  the  stage  so 
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the  dramatists  of  his  time,  Diamante  was  a  follower  of 
Galderon,  and  inclined  to  the  more  romantic  side  of  his 
character  and  school ;  and,  like  so  many  Spanish  poets  of 
all  times,  he  finished  his  career  in  religious  seclusion.  Of 
the  precise  period  of  his  death  no  notice  has  been  found, 
but  it  was  probably  near  the  end  of  the  century. 

Passing  over  such  writers  of  plays  as  Monroy,  Monteser, 
Cuellar,  and  not  a  few  others,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  come  to  a  pleasant 
comedy  entitled  "  The  Punishment  of  Avarice,**  written 
by  Juan  de  la  Hoz,  a  native  of  Madrid,  who  was  made  a 
knight  of  Santiago  in  1653,  and  Regidor  of  Burgos  in 
1657,  after  which  he  rose  to  good  offices  about  the  court, 
and  was  living  there  as  late  as  1689.  How  many  plays 
he  wrote,  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  only  one  now  remem- 
bered is  "The  Punishment  of  Avarice.**  It  is  founded 
on  the  third  tale  of  Maria  de  iZayas,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  and  from  which  its  general  outline  and  all  the 
principal  incidents  are  taken.  '^  But  the  miser*s  character 
is  much  more  fully  and  poetically  drawn  in  the  drama 
than  it  is  in  the  story.  Indeed,  the  play  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  character-drawing  on  the  Spanish  stage, 
and  may,  in  many  respects,  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
"  Aulularia  **  of  Plautus,  and  the  "  Avare  *'  of  Moli^re. 

The  sketch  of  the  miser  by  one  of  his  acquaintance  in 
the  first  act,  ending  with  "  He  it  was  who  first  weakened 
water,**  is  excellent ;  and,  even  to  the  last  scene,  where  he 
goes  to  a  conjurer  to  recover  his  lost  money,  the  character 
is  consistently  maintained  and  well  developed  ^    He  is  a 

«  Huerta,  who  reprints  the  <'  Cas-  Tom.  III.  p.  271,     In  the  PnSlogo  to 

tiffo  de  la  Miseria*'  in  the  first  volume  Candamo's  pilays,  (Madrid,  Tom.  I., 

of  his  '*  Teatro  Hespafiol,**  expresses  1722,)  Hoz  is  said  to  have  written  the 

a  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  inventor  of  third  act  of  Candamo's  **  San  Ber- 

the  story,  Hoc  or  Maria  de  Zayas.  nardo,"  left  unfinished  at  its  authors 

But  Uiere  is  no  question  about  the  death  in  1704.    If  this  were  the  case, 

matter.  The  *'  Novelas  "  were  printed  Hoz  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old 

at  Zaragoza,   1687,  4to.,  and  their  age. 

Aptobadon  is  dated  in  1635.     See,  "  The  first  of  these  scenes  is  taken, 

also,   Baena's  <<  Hijoa  de  Madrid,"  ina  good  degree,  from  the  <<  Novelas,*' 

2  c  2 
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miser  throughout;  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  a  Spanish 
miser.  The  moral  is  better  in  the  prose  tale,  as  the 
intrigante^  who  cheats  him  into  a  marriage  with  herself 
is  there  made  a  victim  of  her  crimes  no  less  than  he  is ; 
while  in  the  drama  sbe  profits  by  them,  and  comes  off 
with  success  at  last, — a  strange  perversion  of  the  original 
story,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  But  in  poetical 
merit  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two. 

Juan  de  Matos  Fragoso,  a  Portuguese,  who  lived  in 
Madrid  at  the  same  time  with  Diamante  and  Hoz,  and 
died  in  1692,  enjoyed  quite  as  much  reputation  with  the 
public  as  they  did,  though  he  often  writes  in  the  very  bad 
taste  of  the  age.  But  he  never  printed  more  than  one 
volume  of  his  dramas,  so  that  diey  are  now  to  be  sought 
chiefly  in  separate  pamphlets,  and  in  collections  made  for 
other  purposes  than  the  claims  of  individual  authors  found 
in  them.  Those  of  his  dramas  which  are  most  known  are 
his  "  Mistaken  Experiment,**  founded  on  the  "  Impertinent 
Curiosity  "  of  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote ;  his  "  Fortune 
through  Contempt,"  a  better-managed  dramatic  fiction ; 
and  his  ^*  Wise  Man  in  Retirement  and  Peasant  by  his 
own  Fireside,"  which  is  coinmonly  accounted  the  best  of 
his  works. 

"  The  Captive  Redeemer,"  however,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  another  well-known  author  of  his  time,  Sebastian 
de  Yillaviciosa,  is  on  many  accounts  more  picturesque 
and  attractive.  It  is,  he  says,  a  true  story.  It  is  certainly 
a  heart-rending  one,  founded  on  an  incident  not  uncommon 
during  the  barbarous  wars  carried  on  between  the  Chris- 
tians in  Spain  and  the  Moors  in  Afi*ica,— relics  of  the 
fierce  hatreds  of  a  thousand  years.  **     A  Spanish  lady  is 

ed.  1637,  p.  86 ;  but  the  scene  with  could  not  afford  to  part  with  it,  so  fiiU 
the  astrologer  is  wholly  the  poet's  is  it  of  spirit  and  humour, 
own,  and  parts  of  it  are  wortny  of  "I  have  already  noticed  plays  of 
Ben  Jonson.  It  should  be  added,  Lope  and  Cenrantes  that  set  forUi 
however,  that  the  third  act  of  the  play  the  cruel  condition  of  Christian  Spa- 
is  technically  superfluous,  as  the  action  niards  in  Alfners,  and  must  hereafter 
really  ends  with  the  second.     But  we  notice  the  great  influence  this  state  of 
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carried  into  captivity  by  a  marauding  party,  who  land  on 
the  coast  for  plunder  and  instantly  escape  with  their  prey. 
Her  lover,  in  despair,  follows  her,  and  the  drama  consists 
of  their  adventures  till  both  are  found  and  released. 
Mingled  with  this  sad  story,  there  is  a  sort  of  underplot^ 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  piece,  and  is  very  characte- 
ristic of  the  state  of  the  theatre  and  the  demands  of  the 
public,  or  at  least  of  the  Church.  A  large  bronze  statue 
of  the  Saviour  is  discovered  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  The  captive  Christians  immediately  offer  the 
money,  sent  as  the  price  of  their  own  freedom,  to  rescue 
it  from  such  sacrilege ;  and,  at  last,  the  Moors  agree  to 
give  it  up  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  but  when  the  value  of 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  originally  paid  for  the  person  of 
the  Saviour  himself,  has  been  counted  into  one  scale,  it  is 
found  to  outweigh  the  massive  statue  in  the  other,  and 
enough  is  still  lefl  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the 
captives,  who,  in  offering  their  ransoms,  had,  in  fact, 
as  they  supposed,  offered  their  own  lives.  With  this 
triumphant  miracle  the  piece  ends.  Like  the  other 
dramas  of  Fragoso,  it  is  written  in  a  great  variety  of 
measures,  which  are  managed  with  skill  and  are  full  of 
sweetness.  ** 

things  had  on  Spanish  romantic  fictkm.  the  local  descriptions  in  other  parts 
But  it  should  De  remembered  here,  of  it,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
that  many  dramas  were  founded  on  it,  Mates  Fragoso  was  at  one  time  in 
besides  those  I  have  had  occasion  to  Italy,  and  veiy  Httle  that  this  drama 
mention.  One  of  the  most  striking  was  written  at  Naples,  and  acted  be- 
is  by  Moreto,  which  has  some  points  fore  the  Spanish  Viceroy  there.  One 
of  resemblance  to  the  one  spoken  of  volume  of  the  plays  of  Matos  Fragoso, 
in  the  text.  It  is  called  *^  £l  Azote  called  the  first,  was  printed  at  Ma- 
de su  Patria,"  (Comedias  Escogidas,  drid,  1668,  4to.  Other  separate  plays 
Tom.  XXXIV.,  1670,^— and  is  filled  are  in  Duran's  collection,  but  not,  I 
with  the  cruelties  or  a  Valencian  think,  the  best  of  them.  Villaviciosa 
renepade,  who  seems  to  have  been  wrote  a  part  of  '*  Solo  el  Piadoso  es 
an  historical  personage.  mi  Hijo,  of  El  Letrado  del  Cielo," 
^  In  the  Comedias  Escogidas,  there  of ''  £1  Kedentor  Cautivo,*'  etc.  The 
are,  at  least,  twenty-five  p&ys  written  apologue  of  the  barber,  in  the  second 
wholly  or  in  part  by  Alatos,  the  act  ot  the  last,  is,  I  think,  taken  from 
earliest  of  which  is  in  Tom.  V .,  1 668.  one  of  Leyba's  plays,  but  I  have  it  not 
From  the  conclusion  of  his  **  Poooe  now  by  me  to  refer  to,  and  such  things 
bastan  si  son  Buenos,'*  (Tom.  were  too  common  at  the  time  on  a 
XXXIV.,  1S70,)  and,  indeed,  from  much  larger  scale  to  deserve  notice. 
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The  last  of  the  good  writers  for  the  Spanish  stage  with 
its  old  attributes  is  Antonio  de  SoIis,  the  historian  of 
Mexico.  He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  July,  1610,  in 
Alcald  de  Henares,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca,  where,  when  only  seventeen  years 
old,  he  wrote  a  drama.  Five  years  later  he  had  given  to 
the  theatre  his  "  Gitanilla  **  or  "  The  Pretty  Gipsy  Girl," 
founded  on  the  story  of  Cervantes,  or  rather  on  a  play  of 
Montalvan  borrowed  from  that  story ; — a  graceful  fiction, 
which  has  been  constantly  reproduced  in  one  shape  or 
another,  ever  since  it  first  appeared  firom  the  hand  of  the 
great  master.  "  One  Fool  makes  a  Hundred  * — a  plea- 
mntjiguron  play  of  Solis,  which  was  soon  afterwards  acted 
before  the  court — has  less  merit,  and  is  somewhat  indebted 
to  the  "  Don  Diego  *'  of  Moreto.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  '^  Love  k  la  Mode,"  which  is  all  his  own,  is  among  the 
good  plays  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  furnished  materials 
for  one  of  the  best  of  Thomas  Comeille's. 

In  1642,  Soils  prepared,  for  a  festival  at  Pamplona,  a 
dramatic  entertainment  on  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  in  which  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  national 
theatre  is  fantastically  confounded  with  the  genius  of  the 
old  Grecian  mythology,  even  more  than  was  common  in 
similar  cases ;  but  the  whole  ends,  quite  contrary  to  all 
poetical  tradition,  by  the  rescue  of  Eurydice  from  the  in- 
fernal r^ions,  with  an  intimation  that  a  second  part  would 
follow,  whose  conclusion  would  be  tragical ; — a  promise 
which,  like  so  many  others  of  the  same  sort  in  Spanish 
literature,  was  never  fulfilled. 

As  his  reputation  increased,  Solis  was  made  one  of  the 
royal  secretaries,  and,  while  acting  in  this  capacity,  wrote 
an  allegorical  drama,  partly  resembling  a  morality  of  the 
elder  period,  and  partly  a  modern  masque,  in  honour  of 

except  as  incidental  illuBtrations  of  a  eighteen  of   his  plays    in   separate 

well-known  state  of  literary  morals  in  pamphlets,  besides  those  in  the  Come- 

Spun.     Fragoso*8  life  is  in  fiarbosa,  diaaSscogidas. 
Tom.    II.,    pp.    695-697.      I   have 
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the  birth  of  one  of  the  princes,  which  was  acted  in  the 
palace  of  the  Buen  Betiro.  The  title  of  this  wild,  but  not 
unpoetical,  opera  is  "  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  ;** 
and  Diana  and  Endymion,  Psyche  and  Venus,  Happiness 
and  Adversity,  are  among  its  dramatic  personages ;  though 
a  tone  of  honour  and  gallantry  is  as  consistently  main- 
tained in  it,  as  if  its  scene  were  laid  at  Madrid,  and  its 
characters  taken  from  the  audience  that  witnessed  the  per- 
formance. It  is  the  more  curious,  however,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  loo,  the  entretneses^  and  the  saynete^ 
with  which  it  was  originally  accompanied,  are  still  attached 
to  it,  all  written  by  Solis  himself  ** 

In  this  way  he  continued,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  one  of  the  favoured  writers  for  the  private  theatre 
of  the  king  and  the  public  theatres  of  the  capital ;  the 
dramas  he  produced  being  almost  uniformly  marked  by  a 
skilful  complication  of  their  plots,  which  were  not  always 
original,  and  by  a  purity  of  style  and  harmony  of  versifi- 
cation which  were  quite  his  own.  But  at  last,  like  many 
other  Spanish  poets,  he  began  to  think  such  occupations 
sinful ;  and,  after  much  deliberation,  he  resolved  on  a  life 
of  religious  retirement,  and  submitted  to  the  tonsure. 
From  this  time  he  renounced  the  theatre.  He  even 
refused  to  write  autos  sacramentaleSj  when  he  was  applied 
to,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  willing  to  become  a 
successor  to  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  his  great  master; 
and,  giving  up  his  mind  to  devout  meditation  and  historical 
studies,  seems  to  have  lived  contentedly,  though  in  seclu- 
sion and  poverty,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1686. 
A  volume  of  his  minor  poems,  published  afterwards,  which 
are  in  all  the  forms  then  fashionable,  has  little  value, 
except  in  a  few  short  dramatic  entertainments,  several  of 
which  are  characteristic  and  amusing.*" 

■*  The  "  Triunfos  de  Amor  y  For-  ••  The  "  Varias  Poesfas  "  of  Solfa 

tuna"  appeared  as  early  as  1660,  in  were  edited  by  Juan  de  Goyeneche, 

Tom.  XlII.  of  the  Comedias  Esco-  who  prefixed  to  them  an  ill-written 

gidas.  life  of  their  author,   and  published 
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Later  than  Soli%  but  still  partly  his  contemporary,  was 
Francisco  Banzes  Candamo.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family,  and  was  bom  in  1662,  in  Asturias, — that 
true  soil  of  the  old  Spanish  cavaliers.  His  education  was 
careful,  if  not  wise ;  and  he  was  early  sent  to  court,  where 
he  received,  first  a  pension,  and  afterwards  several  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  financial  administration,  whose  duties, 
it  is  said,  he  fiilfiUed  with  good  faith  and  efficiency.  But 
at  last  the  favour  of  the  court  deserted  him ;  and  he  died 
in  1704,  under  circumstances  of  so  much  wretchedness, 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  a  religious  society  in 
the  place  to  which  he  had  been  sent  in  disgrace. 

His  plays,  or  rather  two  volumes  of  them,  were  printed 
in  1722 ;  but  in  relation  to  his  other  poems,  a  large  mass 
of  which  he  left  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  we  only  know  that, 
long  afl:er  their  author's  death,  a  bundle  of  them  was  sold 
for  a  few  pence,  and  that  an  inconsiderable  collection  of 
such  of  them  as  could  be  picked  up  from  difierent  sources 
was  printed  in  a  small  volume  in  1729.*^  Of  his  plays, 
those  which  he  most  valued  are  on  historical  subjects,  ^ 

them  at  Madrid,  1692  (4to.).     Hia  the  latest  of  all,  is  of  1710.    This, 

Comedias  were  first  printed  in  Ma-  however,  is  a  specimen  of  the  confii- 

drid,  1681,  as  Tom.  aLVII.  of  the  sion  of  such  matters  in  Spanish  books ; 

Comedias  Escogidas.      The  "  Gita-  a  confusion  which,  in  the   present 

nilla,"  of  which  I  have  said  that  it  instance,  is  carried  into  die  contents 

has  been'oocasionalhr  reproduced  from  of  the  volume  itself,  the  whole  of 

Cervantes,  is  to  be  round  in  the  *'  Sjobl-  which  is  entitled  '*  Poesfiss  Lyricas," 

nish  Gypsey,"  of  Rowley  and  Mid-  though  it  contains  idyls,  epistles,  bal- 

dleton  ;  in  the  *'  Preciosa,"  apleasant  lads,  and  part  of  three  cantos  of  an 

German  play  by  P.  A.  WoliT;  and  in  epic  on  the  expedition  of  Charles  V. 

Victor    Hu^'s    "  Notre    Dame    de  against  Tunis ;    nme  cantos  having 

Paris ;"  besides  which  certain  resem-  been  among  the  papers  left  by  its  au- 

blanoes  to  it  in  the   "  Spanish  Stu-  thor  to  the  Duke  of  Alva.    The  life 

dent "  of  Professor  Longfellow  are  of  Candamo,  prefixed  to  the  whole, 

noticed  by  the  author.  is    very    poorly    written       Huerta 

^  Candamo's  plays,  entitled  '<  Po-  (Teatro,  Parte  III.  Tom.  II.  p.  196) 

esias  Cdmicas,  Obras  Pdstumas,'*  were  says  he  himself  bought  a  larse  mass 

printed  at  Madrid,  in  1722,  in  2  vols.,  of  Candamo's   poetry,  including  sur 

4to.    His  miscellaneous  poems,  "•  Po-  cantos  of  this  eoic,  for  two  rials ;  no 

esCas  Lyricas,'*  were  pubnshed  in  Ma^  doubt,  a  part  of  tne  manuscripts  left  to 

drid,  in  ISroo.,  but  without  a  date  on  the  Duke. 

the  title-page,  while  the  Dedication  is         *  He  boasts  of  it  in  the  opening  of 

of  1729,  the  Idcencuu  of  1720,  and  his  <<  Cesar  Africano.*' 
the  Fe  de  ErratoMy  which  ought  to  be 
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such  as  "  The  Recovery  of  Buda "  and  "  For  his  King 
and  his  Lady.''  He  wrote  for  the  theatre,  however,  in 
other  forms,  and  several  of  his  dramas  are  curious,  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  tricked  out  with  the  lods 
and  entremeses  which  served  originally  to  render  them 
more  attractive  to  the  multitude.  Nearly  all  his  plots 
are  ingenious,  and,  though  involved,  are  more  r^ular  in 
their  structure  than  was  common  at  the  time.  But  his 
style  is  swollen  and  presumptuous,  and  there  is,  notwith- 
standing their  ingenuity,  a  want  of  life  and  movement  in 
most  of  his  plays  that  prevented  them  from  being  effective 
on  the  stage. 

Candamo,  however,  should  be  noted  as  having  given  a 
decisive  impulse  to  a  form  of  the  drama  which  was  known 
before  his  time,  and  which  served  at  last  to  introduce  the 
genuine  opera ;  I  mean  the  zarzuela^  which  took  its  name 
from  that  of  one  of  the  royal  residences  near  Madrid, 
where  they  were  represented  with  great  splendour  for  the 
amusement  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  by  command  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand.**  They  are,  in  fact,  plays  of  various 
kinds, — shorter  or  longer ;  entremesea  or  full-length  come- 
dies ; — but  all  in  the  national  tone,  and  yet  all  accompanied 
with  music 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  dramatic  performances 
with  music  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  about  1630,  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  whose  eclogue  ^'  Selva  sin  Amor,"  wholly 
sung,  was  played  before  the  court,  with  a  showy  apparatus 

*  At  first,  onlj  ain  were  intro-  subject,  which  is  "  The  Vengeance  of 

dttced  into  the  play,  but  gnduallj  the  Diana,"  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of 

whole  was  sunr.     (Ponz,  Viage  de  the  story,  in  the  theatrical  machinery, 

Espana,  Madrid,  12mo.,  Tom.  VI.,  etc. ;  but  it  has  no  poetical  merit.    A 

1782,  p.  152.    Signorelli,  Storia  dei  small  volume,  by  Andres  Ddvila  y 

Teatri,  Napoli,  1813,  8vo.,  Tom.  IX.  Heredia,   (Valencia,    1676,   12mo.,) 

p.  194.)    One  of  these  zarzudasj  in  called  **  Comedia  sin  Miisica."  seems 

which  Uie  portions  that  were  sung  are  intended,  by  its  title,  to  ridicule  the 

distinguished  from  the  rest,  is  to  be  beginnings  of  the  opm  in  Spun ;  but 

found  in  the  "  Ocios  de  Ignado  Al-  it  is  a  prose  satire,  of  little  conse- 

vares  Pellioer  de  Toledo,"  s.  1.  1685,  quence  in  any  respect    See  iin/«,  pp. 

4to.,  p.  26.   Its  tendency  to  approach  160,  290,  835,  370. 
the  Italian  opera  is  apparent  in  its 
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of  scenery  prepared  by  Cosmo  Lotti,  an  Italian  architect, 
and  "  was  a  thing/*  says  the  poet,  "  new  in  Spain.**  Short 
pieces  followed  soon  afterward,  entremeseSj  that  were  sung 
in  place  of  the  ballads  between  the  acts  of  the  plays,  and 
of  which  Benevente  was  the  most  successful  composer 
before  1645,  when  ^his  works  were  first  published.  But 
the  earliest  of  the  full-length  plays  that  was  ever  sung  was 
Calderon's  "Purpura  de  la  Rosa,**  which  was  produced 
before  the  court  in  1659,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa, — ^a 
compliment  to  the  distinguished  personages  of  France  who 
had  come  to  Spain  in  honour  of  that  great  solemnity,  and 
whom  it  was  thought  no  more  than  gallant  to  amuse  with 
something  like  the  operas  of  Quinault  and  LuUi,  which 
were  then  the  most  admired  entertainments  of  the  Court 
of  France. 

From  this  time,  as  was  natural,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
introduce  singing  on  the  Spanish  stage,  both  in  full-length 
comedies  and  in  farces  of  all  kinds ; — a  tendency  which  is 
apparent  in  Matos  Fragoso,  in  Solis,  and  in  most  of  the 
other  writers  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of  Calde- 
ron*s  career.  At  last,  under  the  management  of  Dia- 
mante and  Candamo,  a  separate  form  of  the  drama  grew 
up,  the  subjects  for  which  were  generally  taken  from 
ancient  mythology,  like  those  of  the  "  Circe  *'  and  **  Are- 
thusa  ;**  and  when  they  were  not  so  taken,  as  in  Diamante's 
"  Birth  of  Christ,**  they  were  still  treated  in  a  manner 
much  like  that  observed  in  the  treatment  of  their  fabulous 
predecessors. 

From  this  form  of  the  drama  to  that  of  the  proper 
Italian  opera  was  but  a  step,  and  one  the  more  easily  taken, 
as,  from  the  period  when  the  Bourbon  family  succeeded 
the  Austrian  on  the  throne,  the  national  characteristics 
heretofore  demanded  in  whatever  appeared  on  the  Spanish 
stage  had  ceased  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  court  and  the 
higher  classes.     As  early  as  1705,  therefore,  something 
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like  an  Italian  opera  was  established  at  Madrid,  where, 
with  occasional  intervals  of  suspension  and  neglect,  it  has 
ever  since  maintained  a  doubtful  existence,  and  where,  of 
course,  the  old  zarzuelas  and  their  kindred  musical  farces 
have  been  more  and  more  discountenanced,  until,  in  their 
original  forms,  at  least,  they  have  ceased  to  be  heard.  ^ 

Another  of  the  poets  who  lived  at  this  time  and  wrote 
dramas  that  mark  the  decline  of  the  Spanish  theatre  is 
Antonio  de  Zamora,  who  seems  originally  to  have  been  an 
actor ;  who  was  afterwards  in  the  office  of  the  Indies  and 
in  the  royal  household ;  and  whose  dramatic  career  begins 
before  the  year  1700,  though  he  did  not  die  till  after 
1730,  and  probably  had  his  principal  success  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fifth,  before  whom  his  plays  were  occasion- 
ally performed  in  the  Buen  Retiro,  as  late  as  1744. 

Two  volumes  of  his  dramas  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  solemn  dedication  and  consecration  of  them 
to  their  author's  memory,  on  the  ground  of  rendering  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's.  They  are  only 
sixteen  in  number,  each  longer  than  had  been  common  on 
the  Spanish  stage  in  its  best  days,  and,  in  general,  very 
heavy.  Those  that  are  on  religious  subjects  sink  into 
farce,  with  the  exception  of  "  Judas  Iscariot,"  which  is  too 
fiill  of  wild  horrors  to  permit  it  to  be  amusing.  The  best 
of  the  whole  number  is,  probably,  the  one  entitled  "  All 
Debts  must  be  paid  at  Last/'  which  is  an  alteration  of 
Tirso  de  Molina's  "Don  Juan,"  skilfully  made; — a 
remarkable  drama,  in  which  the  tread  of  the  marble  statue 

**  See  "  Selva  sin  Amor/'  with  its  EspaRol,  Poema  Lfrico,  s.  I.,  1802, 

Preface,  printed  by  Lope  de  Vega  at  Svo. ^notaSf  p.  296 ; — C.  Pellicer, Orf- 

the  end  of  his  "  Laurel  de  Apolo,"  gen  del  Teatro,  Tom.  I.  p.  268 ; — 

Madrid,     1630,    4to. ;  —  Benavente,  and  Stefano  Arteaga,  Teatro  Musi- 

Joco-Seria,    1645,     and    Valladolid,  cale  Italiano,  Bologna,  8vo.,  Tom.  I., 

1653,  12mo.,  where  such  pieces  are  1785,  p.  241.    The  last  is  an  excel- 

called  entremeses  cantados: — Calde-  lent  book,   written  by  one  of   the 

ron's  Purpura  de  la  Rosa ; — Luzan,  Jesuits  driven  from  Spain  by  Charles 

Po^tica,  Lib.  III.,  c.  1 ; — Diamante's  III.,  and  who  died  at  Paris  in  1799. 

Labyrinto  de  Creta,  printed  as  early  The  second  edition,  1783-88,  is  the 

as  1667,  in  the  Comedias  Escogidas,  amplest  and  best. 
Tom.  XXVII.  ;-Parra,  El  Teatro 
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is  heard  with  more  solemn  effect  than  it  is  in  any  oilier  of 
the  many  plays  on  the  same  subject 

But  notwithstanding  the  merit  of  this  and  two  or  tliree 
others^  it  must  be  admitted  that  Zamora's  plays— of  which 
above  forty  are  extant^  and  of  which  many  were  acted  at 
the  court  with  applause — are  very  wearisome.  They  are 
crowded  with  long  directions  to  the  actors^  and  imply  the 
use  of  much  imperfect  machinery ; — both  of  them  unwel- 
come symptoms  of  a  declining  dramatic  literature.  Still, 
Zamora  writes  with  facility,  and  shows  that,  under  favour- 
able circumstanceSi  he  might  have  trodden  with  more 
success  in  the  footsteps  of  Galderon,  whom  he  plainly  took 
for  his  model.  But  he  came  too  late,  and,  while  striving 
to  imitate  the  old  masters,  fell  into  their  faults  and  extra- 
vagances, without  giving  token  of  the  fresh  spirit  and  mar- 
vellous invention  in  which  their  peculiar  power  resides.  ** 

Others  followed  the  same  direction  with  even  less  suc- 
cess, like  Pedro  Francisco  Lanini,  Antonio  Martinez, 
Pedro  de  Rosete,  and  Francisco  de  Villegas ;  ^  but  the  per- 
son who  continued  longest  in  the  paths  opened  by  Lope  and 
Galderon  was  Joseph  de  Ca&izares,  a  poet  of  Madrid  bom 
in  1 676,  who  began  to  write  for  the  stage  when  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  old, — who  was  known  as  one  of  its 
more  favoured  authors  for  above  forty  years,  pushing  his 
success  far  into  the  eighteenth  century, — and  who  died  in 
1750.    His  plays  are  in  all  the  old  forms."     A  few  of 

*^  Comedittde  Antonio  deSSamora.      of  Lanini,  nine  ^lays;  of  Martinei, 


Madrid,  1744, 2  torn.,  4to.   The  roval  eighteen ;  and  of  Roeete  and  Villegas, 

authori^  to  print  the  plays  gives  also  eleven  each.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 

a  riffht  to  pnnt  the  lyncal  works,  but  one  of  them  deserves  to  be  rescued 

I  tnink  tney  never  appeared.    His  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  arc 

life  is  in  Baena,  Tom,  I.  p.  177,  and  all  sunk. 

notices  of  him  in  L.  r.  Moratin,         **  Two  volumes  of  the  plays  of 

Obras,  ed.  Acad.,  Tom.  II.,  Prdlogo,  CaBizares  were  collected,  but  more 

pp.  v.-viii.  can  still  be  found  separate,  and  many 

"*  These  and  many  others,  now  en-  are  lost  In  Moratin  s  list,  the  titles  of 

tirely  forgotten,  are  found  in  the  old  above  seventy  are  brought  togedier. 

collection  of  Comedias  Escbgidas,  pub-  Notices  of  his  life  are  in  fiaena,  Tom. 

lished  between  1662  and  1704,  wnere  III.  p.  69,  and  in  Huerta,  Teatxo, 

they  occur  in  the  later  volumes ;  e.  g.  Parte  I.  Tom.  II.  p.  347. 
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those  on  historical  subjects  are  not  without  interest,  such 
as  "The  Tales  of  the  Great  Captain,"  "Charles  the  Fifth 
at  Tunis,"  and  "  The  Suit  of  Fernando  Cortes."  The 
best  of  his  efforts  in  this  class  is,  however,  "  £1  Ficarillo 
en  Espafia,"  on  the  adventures  of  a  sort  of  Falconbridge, 
Frederic  de  Bracamonte,  who,  in  the  reign  of  John  the 
Second,  discovered  the  Canaries,  and  held  them  for  some 
time,  as  if  he  were  their  king.  But  Caflizares,  on  the 
whole,  had  most  success  in  plays  founded  on  character- 
drawing,  introduced  a  little  before  his  time  by  Moreto  and 
Roxas,  and  commonly  called,  as  we  have  noticed,  "  Come- 
dias  de  Figuron."  His  happiest  specimens  in  this  class  are 
"  The  Famous  Kitchen- Wench,"  taken  from  the  story  of 
Cervantes,  "The  Mountaineer  at  Court,"  and  Ddmine 
Lucas,"  where  he  drew  from  the  life  about  him,  and  se- 
lected his  subjects  from  the  poor,  presumptuous,  decayed 
nobility,  with  which  the  court  of  Madrid  was  l^en 
infested.  ** 

Still,  with  this  partial  success  fis  a  poet,  and  with  a 
popularity  that  made  him  of  consequence  to  the  actors, 
Caiiizares  shows  more  distinctly  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors or  contemporaries  the  marks  of  a  declining 
drama.  As  we  turn  over  the  seventy  or  eighty  plays  he 
has  left  us,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  towers  and 
temples  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  built  from  fragments  of  the  nobler  edifices  that 
had  preceded  them,  proving  at  once  the  mi^ificence  of 
the  age  in  which  the  original  structures  were  reared,  and 
the  decay  of  that  of  which  such  relics  and  fragments  were 

**  The  '*  D6mine  Lucas  "  of  Cafii-  truculent  maimer.  The  *'  D6mine 
zares  has  no  resemblance  to  the  lively  Lucas "  of  Caiiizares,  however,  is 
play  with  the  same  title  by  Lope  de  worth  reading,  particularly  in  an  edi- 
Vega,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  tion  where  it  is  accompiuiied  by  its 
his  Comedias,  1621,  which,  he  says  two  «ii/r«mes«9,  improperly  called  «w- 
in  the  Dedication,  is  founded  on  fact,  neie$;-'the  whole  newly  arran^  for 
and  which  was  reprinted  in  Madrid,  representation  in  the  Buen  Retiro,  on 
1841,  8vo.,  with  a  Preface,  attacking,  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  In- 
not  only  Ganizares,  but  several  of  the  fiuita  Marfa  Luisa  with  the  Arch- 
author's  contemporaries,  in  a  most  duke  Peter  Leopold,  in  1766. 
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the  chief  glory.  The  plots,  intrigues,  aud  situations  in 
the  dramas  of  Gafiizares  are  generally  taken  from  Lope, 
Calderon,  Moreto,  Matos  Fragoso,  and  his  other  distin- 
guished predecessors,  to  whom,  not  without  the  warrant  of 
many  examples  on  the  Spanish  stage,  he  resorted  as  to 
rich  and  ancient  monuments,  which  could  still  yield  to  the 
demands  of  his  age  materials  such  as  the  age  itself  could 
no  longer  furnish  from  its  own  resources.  ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  the  names  of  not  a  few  odier 
writers  for  the  Spanish  stage  who  were  contemporary  with 
Canizares,  and,  like  him,  shared  in  the  common  decline  of 
the  national  drama,  or  contributed  to  it  Such  were  Juan 
de  Vera  y  Villaroel,  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  Melchior  Fernan- 
dez de  Leon,  Antonio  Tellez  de  Azevedo,  and  others  yet 
less  distinguished  while  they  lived,  and  long  ago  forgotten. 
But  writers  like  these  had  no  real  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  theatre  to  which  they  attached  themselves. 
This,  in  its  proper  outlines,  always  remained  as  it  was  lef); 
by  Lope  de  Vega  ancj  Calderon,  who,  by  a  remarkable 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  maintained,  as  far  as  it  was 
in  secular  hands,  an  almost  unquestioned  control  over  it 
while  they  lived,  and,  at  their  deat^  left  a  character  im- 
pressed upon  it  which  it  never  lost,  till  it  ceased  to  exist 
altogether.  "• 

*^  The  habit  of  using  too  freely  the  newvamp  old  plays ;  and  so  man^  had 

works  of  their  predecessors  was  com-  done  it  before  him,  that  Cafiizares 

mon  on  the  Spanish  stage  from  an  seems  to  have  escaped  censure,  though 

early  period.  Cervantes  says,  in  1617,  nobody,  certainly,  had  gone  so  far. 
(Persiles,  Lib.  III.  c.  2,)  that  some         "*  See  Appendix  (F). 
companies  kept  poets  expressly  to 
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Chabacteb  of  the  Spamish  Drama. — Ths  Autob,  or  Makaorr. — ^Thr 
Writers  ton  the  Staor.— Thb  Actors,  their  Number,  Success,  akd 
CoMDiTioir.— Performakces  bt  Datuqht.— The  Stage. — ^Thb  Court- 
yard, MosQUETERos,  Gradas,  Cazuela,  aed  Aposeetos. — The  AUDl- 
BNCES. — Plat-bills,  akd  Titles  of  Plats. — ^Repbesentatioes,  Bal- 
lads,     LOAS,      JOBEADAS,      EeTBSMESES,      SaTKETES,     AED     DaKCES. — 

Ballads  dakced  aed  sueo. — Xacabas,  Zababaedas,  aed  Alemaeas. 
— PoPULAB  Chabacteb  of  the  Whole. — Gbeat  Numbeb  of  Wbitebs 
AED  Plats. 

Thb  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  important,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spanish  drama,  at  the  period  of  its  widest 
success,  was  its  nationality.  In  all  its  various  forms,  in- 
cluding the  religious  plays,  and  in  all  its  manifold  sub- 
sidiary attractions,  down  to  the  recitation  of  old  ballads 
and  the  exhibition  of  popular  dances,  it  addressed  itself 
more  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country  which  produced 
it  than  any  other  theatre  of  modern  times.  The  Church, 
as  we  have  seen,  occasionally  interfered,  and  endeavoured 
to  silence  or  to  restrict  it  But  the  drama  was  too  deeply 
seated  in  the  general  favour,  to  be  much  modified,  even 
by  a  power  that  overshadowed  nearly  everything  else  in 
the  state  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,— the  century  which  immediately  followed  the  severe 
legislation  of  Philip  the  Second  and  his  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  character  of  the  stage, — the  Spanish  drama  was 
really  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  its 
writers  and  actors  were  such  as  the  popular  will  required 
them  to  be.  * 

1  Mariana,   in    his  treatise   **  De      Septem,  Coloniie  Agrippinae,  1609, 
Spectaculis,'*  Cap.  VII.,  (Tnictatus      folio,)  earnestly  insists  tnat  actors  of 
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At  the  head  of  each  company  of  actors  was  their  Autor, 
The  name  descended  from  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda, 
when  the  writer  of  the  rude  forces  then  in  favour  collected 
about  him  a  body  of  players  to  perform  what  should 
rather  be  called  his  dramatic  dialogues  than  his  proper 
dramas,  in  the  public  squares; — a  practice  soon  imitated 
in  France,  where  Hardy,  the  "  AuAor,**  as  he  styled  him- 
self of  his  own  company,  produced,  between  1600  and 
1630,  about  five  hundred  rude  plays  and  farces,  often 
taken  from  Lope  de  Vega,  and  whatever  was  most  popular 
at  the  same  period  in  Spain. '  But  while  Hardy  was  at 
the  height  of  his  success,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
Comeille,  the  canon  in  Don  Quixote  had  already  recog^ 
nized  in  Spain  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  authors — the 
authors  who  wrote,  and  the  authors  who  acted ; ' — a  dis- 
tinction familiar  from  the  time  when  Lope  de  Yega 
appeared,  and  one  that  was  never  afterwards  overlooked. 
At  any  rate,  from  that  time  actors  aod  managers  were 
quite  as  rarely  writers  for  the  stage  in  Spain  as  in  other 
countries.  * 

The  relations  between  the  dramatic  poets  and  the 
managers  and  actors  were  not  more  agreeable  in  Spain 
than  elsewhere.     Figueroa,  who  was  familiar  with  the 

the  low  and  gross  character  he  gives  *  D.  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  48.    The 

to  them  should  not  be  permitt^  to  Primera  DamOf  or  the  actress  of 

perform  in  the  churches,  or  to  repre-  first  parts,  was  sometimes  called  the 

sent  sacred  plays  anywhere ;  and  that  Auiora,    Diablo  Cojuelo,  Tranco  V. 

the  theatres  should  be  closed  on  Son-  *  Villegas  was  one  of  the  last  of 

days.      But  he  produced  no  efiect  the  authors  who  were  managers.    He 

against  the  popular  oassion.  wrote,  we  are  told,  fifty-four  pUys, 

'  For  Hardy  and  nis  eztraordinazy  and  died  about  1600.   (Kozas,  Yiage, 

career,  which  was  almost   entirely  1614,  f.  21.)    After  this,  the  next 

founded  on  the  Spanish  theatre,  see  example  of  any  prominence  is  Dia- 

the  *'  Parfaits,"  or  any  other  history  mante,  who  was  an  actor  before  he 

of  the  French  stage.    Comeille,  in  wrote  for  the  sta^  and  died  about 

his  "  Remarks  on  M^ite,"  says,  that,  1700.  The  managing  cni^or  was  some- 

when  he  began,  he  had  no  guide  but  a  times  the  object  of  ridicule  in  the  pla^ 

little  common  sense  and  the  example  his  own  company  performed,  as  he  is 

of  Hardy,  and  a  few  others  no  more  in  the  '*  Tres  Edades  del  Mundo"  of 

regular  than  he  was.    The  example  Luis  Yelez  de  Guevara,  where  he  u 

of  Hardy  led  Comeille  directly  to  the  gradom.      Comedias  Esoogidas, 

Spain  for  materiab.  Tom.  XXXVIII.,  167i. 
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subject,  says  that  the  writers  for  the  theatre  were  obliged 
to  flatter  the  heads  of  companies,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  public,  and  that  they  were  often  treated 
with  coarseness  and  contempt,  especially  when  their  plays 
were  read  and  adapted  to  the  stage  in  presence  of  the 
actors  who  were  to  perform  them.  •  Solorzano — himself  a 
dramatist — gives  similar  accounts,  and  adds  the  story  of  a 
poet,  who  was  not  only  rudely,  but  cruelly,  abused  by  a 
company  of  players,  to  whose  humours  their  aiUor  or 
manager  had  abandoned  him.  ^  And  even  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Calderon,  the  master-spirits  of  the  time,  complain 
bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  trifled  ¥dth  and 
defrauded  of  their  rights  and  reputation,  both  by  the 
managers  and  by  the  booksellers.  ^  At  the  end  of  the 
drama  its  author  therefore  sometimes  announced  his  name, 
and,  with  more  or  less  of  affected  humility,  claimed  the 
work  as  his  own.  ®  But  this  was  not  a  custom.  Almost 
uniformly,  however,  when  the  audience  was  addressed  at 
all — and  that  was  seldom  neglected  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
drama — it  was  saluted  with  the  grave  and  flattering  title 
of  "  Senate." 

Nor  does  the  condition  of  the  actors  seem  to  have  been 
one  which  could  be  envied  by  the  poets  who  wrote  for 


»  Paaagero,  1617,  ff.  112-116.  ^  ^      ??"jr^^*S^y 

a  *ti^7Lj..s:-  J«  Q^^iu  »»  ««-•  ♦!.-.  Whote  wondrow  tata  Mint  de  Mewsoj 

•  "  GaPduna  de  Sevilla,     near  the  To  mun  the  many.    ft«y  forgive  oa 


To  mun  the  nuay.    Fkay  forgive  oox  (kalts. 
end,  and  the  *'  Bachiller  Trapaza,"  c. 

15.    Cervantes,  just  as  he  is  finish-  And  Francisco  de  Leyba  finishes  his 

ing  his  "  Coloquio  de  los   Peros,"  "  Amadis  y  Niquea  '*  (Comedias  Es- 

tells  a  story  somewhat  similar;  so  cogidas,  Tom.   XL.,  1676,  f.   118) 

that  authors  were  early  ill-treated  by  with  these  words : — 

the  actors.  Don  Fntndi  Leybe  humbly  bows  himwU; 

7  See  the  Prefiice  and  Dedication  And  at  youi  fej*  •div-not  •  ▼icuw  thoav- 

Of  the  "  Arcadia,"  by  Lope,  as  weU  But  »lh«r  pardon  for  hi.  ««y  Iknlu. 

as  other  passaffes,  noted  in  his  Life ;  In    general,    howeyer,    as    in    the 

— Ihe  letter  of  Calderon  to  the  Duke  •*  Mayor  Venffanza"  of  Alraro  Cu- 

of  Yeraguas; — ^his    Life    by    Vera  billo,  and  in  the  '*  Caer  para  levan- 

Tassb,  etc.  tarse"  of  Matoa,  Cancer,  and  Moreto, 

"  Thus,  Mint  de  Mescua,  at  the  the  annunciation  is  simple,  and  made, 

conclusion  of  *'  The  Death  of  St.  apparently,  to  protect  the  rights  of 

Lazarus,  *'      (Comedias     Escog^das,  the  author,  which,  in  the  seventeenth 

Tom.  IX.,  1667,  p.  167,)  says :—  century,  were  so  little  respected. 


VOL.  It. 
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them.  Their  numbers  and  influence,  indeed,  soon  became 
imposing  under  the  great  impulse  given  to  the  drama  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Lope 
de  Vega  first  appeared  as  a  dramatic  writer  at  Madrid, 
the  only  theatres  he  found  were  two  unsheltered  court- 
yards, which  depended  on  such  strolling  companies  of 
players  as  occasionally  deemed  it  for  their  interest  to  visit 
the  capital.  Before  he  died  there  were,  besides  the  court- 
yards in  Madrid,  several  theatres  of  great  magnificence  in 
the  royal  palaces,  and  multitudinous  bodies  of  actors,  com- 
prehending in  all  above  a  thousand  persons.*  And,  half  a 
century  later,  at  the  time  of  Calderon's  death,  when  the 
Spanish  drama  had  taken  all  its  attributes,  the  passion  for 
its  representations  had  spread  into  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, until  there  was  hardly  a  village,  we  are  told,  that 
did  not  possess  some  kind  of  a  theatre.  ^®  Nay,  so  per- 
vading and  uncontrolled  was  the  eagerness  for  dramatic 
exhibitions,  that,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  it  excited, 
secular  comedies  of  a  very  equivocal  complexion  were  re- 
presented by  performers  from  the  public  theatres  in  some 
of  the  principal  monasteries  of  the  kingdom.  ^^ 

Of  course,  out  of  so  large  a  body  of  actors,  all  struggling 
for  public  favour,  sonie  became  famous.  Among  the  more 
distinguished  were  Agustin  de  Boxas,  who  wrote  the  gay 

*  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pellicer,  1797,  £^®^  '^^  ^^^  ''  Relacion  de  la  Real 

Tom.  ly.  p.   1 10,   note.     One  ac-  Tnigicomedia  con  que  los  Padres  de 

count  says  tnere  were  three  hundred  hi  Compafiia  de  Jesus  recibieron  A  la 

companies  of  actors  in  Spain  about  Maeestad  Catdlica,"  etc.,  por  Juan 

1636;  but  this  seems  incredible,  if  it  Saidina  Mimoso,  etc.,  Lisboa,  1620, 

means    companies    of   persons    who  4to., — its  author  beinr,   I    believe, 

lived  by  acting.    Pantoja,  Sobre  Co-  Antonio  de  Sousa.     Add  to  this  that 

medias,  Murcia,  1814,  4to.,  Tom.  L  Mariana  (De  Spectaculis,  c.  7)  says 

p.  28.  that  the  entremeses  and  other  ex  hi- 

*^  Pellicer,  (Mgen  de  las  Come-  bitions  between  the  acts  of  the  plays, 

dias,  1804,  Tom.  I.  p.  185.  performed  in  the  most  holy  religious 

"  Ibid.,     p[>.     226-228.      When  nouses,  were  often  of  a  gross  and 

Philip  III.  visited  Lisbon  in  1619,  shameless    chanu^er,  —  a    statement 

the  Jesuits  performed  a  play  before  which  he  repeats,  pertliy  in  the  same 

him,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  words,  in  his  treatise  '^De  liege," 

Portugese,  at  their  college  of  San  Lib.  III.  c.  16. 
Antonio; — an  account  of  which   is 
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travels  of  a  company  of  comedians ;  Roque  de  Figueroa 
and  Bios,  Lope's  favourites;  Finedo,  much  praised  by 
Tirso  de  Molina;  Alonso  de  Olmedo  and  Sebastian .Prado, 
who  were  rivals  for  public  applause  in  the  time  of  Cal- 
deron ;  Juan  Rana,  who  was  the  best  comic  actor  during 
the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  and 
amused  the  audiences  by  his  own  extemporaneous  wit; 
the  two  Morales  and  Josefa  Vaca,  wife  of  the  elder  of 
them;  Barbara  Coronel,  the  Amazon,  who  preferred  to 
appear  as  a  man ;  Mana  de  Cdrdoba,  praised  by  Quevedo 
and  the  Count  Yillamediana ;  and  Maria  Calderon,  who, 
as  the  mother  of  the  second  Don  John  of  Austria,  figured 
in  affairs  of  state,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  stage.  These 
and  some  others  enjoyed,  no  doubt,  that  ephemeral,  but 
brilliant,  reputation  which  is  generally  the  only  reward  of 
the  best  of  their  class ;  and  enjoyed  it  to  as  high  a  degree, 
perhaps,  as  any  persons  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  more  modern  times.  ^' 

But,  regarded  as  a  body,  the  Spanish  actors  seem  to 
have  been  anything  but  Respectable.  In  general  they  were 
of  a  low  and  vulgar  caste  in  society — so  low  that,  for  this 
reason,  they  were  at  one  period  forbidden  to  have  women 
associated  with  them.  ^'  The  rabble,  indeed,  sympathized 
with  them,  and  sometimes,  when  their  conduct  called  for 


^  C.  Fellicer,  Or^n,  Tom.  II.,  as  A  man]  is.     For  the  names  of  other 

passim,  and  Mad.  d'Aulnoy,  Voyage  actors  in  the   seventeenth  century, 

en  Espagne,  ed.  1693,  Tom.  I.  p.  97.  see   Don  Quixote,    ed.   Clemencin, 

One  of  the  best-known  actors  of  the  Parte  II.  c.  11,  note, 
time  was  Sebastian  Prado,  mentioned  *'  Alonso,  Mozo  de  Muchos  Amos, 

above,  the  head  of  a  company  that  Parte  I.,  Bcut^elona,  1625,  f.  141.    A 

went  to  France  after  the  marriage  of  little  earlier,  viz.  1618,  Bisbe  y  Vidal 

Louis  XIV.  with  Maria  Teresa,  in  speaks  of  women  on  the  stage  fre- 

1669,  and  performed  there  some  time  quently  taking  the  parts  of  men  (Tra- 

for  the  pleasure  of  the  new  queen ; —  tado  de  Comedias,  f.  50) ;  and  from 

one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  spread  the  directions  to  the  players  in  the 

and  fashion  of  Spanish  literature  at  <'  Amadis  y  Niquea  "  of  Leyba,  (Co- 

this  period.    (C.  Pellicer,  Tom.  I.  p.  medias  Escoffidas,  Tom.  XL.,  1675,) 

39.)  Maria  de  Cdrdoba  is  mentioned  it  appears  uat  the  part  of  Amadis 

with  admiration,  not  only  by  the  au-  was  expected  to  be  played  always  by 

thors  I  have  cited,  but  by  Calderon  in  a  woman. 


the  opening  of  the  "  Oama  Duende,'* 


2  D  2 
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punishment,  protected  them  by  force  from  the  arm  of  the 
law;  but,  between  1644  and  1649,  when  their  number  in 
the  metropolis  had  become  very  great,  and  they  consti- 
tuted no  less  than  forty  companies,  ftiU  of  disorderly  per- 
sons and  vagabonds,  their  character  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  endanger  the  privileges  of  the  drama,  which 
with  difficulty  evaded  the  restrictions  their  riotous  lives 
brought  upon  it  ^^  One  proof  of  their  gross  conduct  is  to 
be  found  in  its  results.  Many  of  them,  filled  with  com- 
punction at  their  own  shocking  excesses,  took  refiige  at 
last  in  a  religious  life,  like  Frado,  who  became  a  devout 
priest,  and  Francisca  Baltasara,  who  died  a  hermit,  almost 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  was  afterwards  made  the 
subject  of  a  religious  play. " 

They  had,  besides,  many  trials.  They  were  obliged  to 
learn  a  great  number  of  pieces  to  satisfy  the  demands  for 
novelty,  which  were  more  exacting  on  the  Spanish  stage 
than  on  any  other ;  their  rehearsals  were  severe,  and  their 
audiences  rude.  Cervantes  says  that  their  life  was  as  hard 
as  that  of  the  Gypsies ;  ^*  and  Roxas,  who  knew  all  there 
was  to  be  known  on  the  subject,  says  that  slaves  in  Algiers 
were  better  off  than  they  were. " 

To  all  this  we  must  add  that  they  were  poorly  paid, 

"  C.  Pellicer,  (Mgen,  Tom.  I.  p.  real  princes."    Don  Quixote,  Parte 

188,  Tom.  II.  p.  29;  and  Navarro  II.  c.  11,  with  thenoteofClemencin. 

Castellanos,  Cartas  Apologeticas  con-  ^  C.  Pellicer,  Or£gen,  Tom.  II.  p. 

tra  las  Comedias,  Maarid,  1684,  4to.,  53,  and  elsewhere    throughoat  the 

pp.  256-258.     **Take  my  advice,"  volume. 

says  Sancho  to  his  master,  after  their  ^'  In  tHe  tale  of  the  "  Licendado 

unlucky  encounter  with  the  players  of  Vidriera." 

the  Auto  Sacramental,--'' take  my  '^   Roxas,   Viage,    1614,  f.   138. 

advice  and  never  pick  a  quarrel  with  The  necessities  of  the  actors  were  so 

play-actors :  they  are  privileged  peo-  pressing,  that  they  were  paid  their 

pie.     I  have  known  one  of  them  sent  wa^es  every  night,  as  soon  aa  the 

to  prison  for  two  murders,  and  get  actmg  was  over. 

off  scot-free.      For   mark,  your  WOr-  Un  Reprraentante  eobm 

ship,  as  they  are  gay  fellows,  full  of  ?ri  w  iiS^SSi 

fun,  every  hodv  favours  them ;  every  No  hay  dinoomt  u cLsa. 

body  defends,  nelps,  and  likes  them ;         Bi  M«k»r  Raprawntante,  GomediM  beofidM, 

especially  if  they  belong  to  the  royal  ''^•"'-  ^** » ^•«*'  p-  i»»- 

and  privileged  compames,  where  ail  The  Actor  getohlawagaaewrynlrfit; 

or»o.tofth«ndn£^iftheyw«,        I^liJ^J.ITuXSr.Syi'inf'c&a. 
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and  that  their  managers  were  almost  always  in  debt 
But,  like  other  forms  of  vagabond  life,  its  freedom  from 
restraints  made  it  attractive  to  not  a  few  loose  persons,  ia 
a  country  like  Spain,  where  it  was  difficult  to  find  liberty 
of  any  sort.  This  attraction,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
The  drama  fell  in  its  consequence  and  popularity  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  risen.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  century,  it 
ceased  to  encourage  or  protect  such  numbers  of  idlers  as 
were  at  one  time  needed  to  sustain  its  success ;  ^^  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  not  easy  to  collect 
three  companies  for  the  festivities  Occasioned  by  his  mar- 
riage. "  Half  a  century  earlier,  twenty  would  have  striven 
for  the  honour. 

During  the  whole  of  the  successful  period  of  the  drama 
in  Spain,  its  exhibitions  took  place  in  the  day-time.  On 
the  stages  of  the  different  palaces,  where,  when  Howell 
was  in  Madrid,  in  1623,  *^  there  were  representations  once 
a  week,  it  was  sometimes  otherwise;  but  the  religious 
plays  and  autoSj  with  all  that  were  intended  to  be  really 
popular,  were  represented  in  broad  daylight, — in  the 
winter  at  two,  and  in  the  summer  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, every  day  in  the  week.  **  Till  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  scenery  and  general 
arrangements  of  the  theatre  were  probably  as  good  as 
they  were  in  France  when  Corneille  appeared,  or  perhaps 
better ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  French  stage  was 
undoubtedly  in  advance  of  that  at  Madrid,  and  Madame 
d'Aulnoy  makes  herself  merry  by  telling  her  friends  that 
the  Spanish  sun  was  made  of  oiled  paper,  and  that  in  the 
play  of  "Alcina**  she  saw  the  devils  quietly  climbing 
ladders  out  of  the  infernal  regions,  to  reach  their  places  on 
the  stage.  ^    Flays  that  required  more  elaborate  arrange- 

"  '*  Pondus  iners  reipublicae,  at-  **  Familiar  Letters,  London,  1754, 

que  inutile,"  said  Mariana,  De  Spec-  8vo.,  Book  I.  Sect.  3,  Letter  18. 

taculia,  c.  9.  '^  C.  Pellicer,  Orfgen,  Tom.  I.  p. 

**   Hugalde  y  Parra,  Origen  del  220.    Aarsens.  Vojage,  1667,  p.  29. 

Teatro,  p.  312.  "  Relation  au  Voyage  d'Espagne, 
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ments  and  machinery  were  called  comedicLS  de  ruidoj — 
noisy  or  showy  dramas, — and  are  treated  with  little  respect 
by  Figueroa  and  Luis  Yelez  de  Guevara,  because  it  was 
thought  unworthy  of  a  poetical  spirit  to  depend  for  success 
on  means  so  mechanical. " 

The  stage  itself,  in  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Madrid, 
was  rdsed  only  a  little  from  the  ground  of  the  court-yard 
where  it  was  erected,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  sepa- 
rate orchestra, — the  musicians  coming  to  the  forepart  of 
the  scene  whenever  they  were  wanted.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  stage  were  a  few  benches,  which  afforded  the 
best  places  for  those  who  bought  single  tickets,  and  behind 
them  was  the  unencumbered  portion  of  the  court-yard, 
where  the  common  file  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  open 
air.  The  crowd  there  was  generally  great,  and  the  persons 
composing  it  were  called,  fi*om  their  standing  posture  and 
their  rude  bearing,  mosqueteros^  or  infantry.  They  con- 
stituted the  most  formidable  and  disorderly  part  of  the 
audience,  and  were  the  portion  that  generally  determined 
the  success  of  new  plays.  **  One  of  their  body,  a  shoe- 
maker, who  in  1680  reigned  supreme  in  the  court-yard 
over  the  opinions  of  those  around  him,  reminds  us  at  once 
of  the  critical  trunk-maker  in  Addison.  **  Another,  who 
was  offered  a  hundred  rials  to  favour  a  play  about  to  be 
acted,  answered  proudly  that  he  would  first  see  whether  it 
was  good  or  not,  and,  after  all,  hissed  it**  Sometimes 
the  author  himself  addressed  them  at  the  end  of  his  play, 
and  stooped  to  ask  the  applause  of  this  lowest  portion  of 
the  audience.     But  this  was  rare. " 


par  Madame  la  Contesse  d'Aulnoj,          ■•  C.  Pellioer,  Or%en,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
LaHave,  169S,  18mo.,  Tom.  III.  p.       "^ '^^ 


21, — the  same  who  wrote  beautiiul  ^  Mad.  d'Aulnoj,  Voyage,  Tom. 

fmj  tales.    She  was  there  in  1679-  III.  p.  21.     S»sctator,  No.  235. 

80 ;  but  Aarsens  gives  a  similar  ac-  "  Aarsens,  Rebtion,  at  the  end  of 

count  of  things  fifteen  years  earlier.  his  Voyage,  1667,  p.  60. 


Voyage,  1667,  p.  69.  «^  Manuel  Morchon,  at  the  end  of 

*  Figueroa,  Pa«igero,and  Guevara,       his  "  Vitoria  del  Amor,"  (Comedias 

Diablo  Cojuelo.  Escogidas,  Tom.  IX.,  1657,  p.  242,) 
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Behind  the  sturdy  mosqueteros  were  the  gradas^  or 
rising  seats,  for  the  men,  and  the  cazuela,  or  "  stew-pan," 
where  the  women  were  strictly  enclosed,  and  sat  crowded 
together  by  themselves.  Above  all  these  different  classes 
were  the  desvanes  and  aposentoSj  or  balconies  and  rooms, 
whose  open,  shop-like  windows  extended  round  three  sides 
of  the  court-yard  in  different  stories,  and  were  filled  by 
those  persons  of  both  sexes  who  could  afford  such  a  luxury, 
and  who  not  unfrequently  thought  it  one  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, that  they  held  it  as  an  heirloom  from  generation 
to  generation.  ^  The  aposentos  were,  in  fact,  commodious 
rooms,  and  the  ladies  who  resorted  to  them  generally  went 
masked,  as  neither  the  actors  nor  the  audience  were  always 
so  decent  that  the  lady-like  modesty  of  the  more  courtly 
portion  of  society  might  be  willing  to  countenance  them.  ^ 

It  was  deemed  a  distinction  to  have  free  access  to  the 
theatre  ;  and  persons  who  cared  little  about  the  price  of  a 


says: — 

Moit  hoBoonble  Moaqneterof,  here 

Don  Manuel  Motehon.  in  gentleit  torn, 

Beweehn  yoa  to  five  nim,  m  an  alms, 

A  Tictor  ahoot ;— if  not  for  thia  his  play. 

At  least  for  the  good-will  Itahows  to  pleaae  yon. 

In  the  same  way,  Antoziio  de  Huerta, 
SDeaking  of  his  **  Cinco  Blancas  de 
«luan  Espera  en  Dios,"  (Ibid.,  Tom. 
XXXII.,  1669,  p.  179,)  addresses 
them: — 


And  should  it  now  a  Tictor  cry  d( 
SeSores  Moaqueteroa,  yon  will  here, 
In  charity,  voachsafe  to  five  me  one  i-~ 
That  ia,  in  caae  the  play  naa  pleased  yoa  welL 

Perhaps  we  should  not  have  expected 
such  a  condescension  from  Solis,  but 
he  stooped  to  it.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  well-known  **  Doctor  Carlino," 
(Comedias,  1716,  p.  262,)  he  turns 
to  th'em,  sajing : — 

And  here  expires  my  play.   If  it  has  pleaaed. 
Let  the  Seflorea  Moaqneteroe  ery  a  Tietor 
At  its  buriaL 

Every  thing,  indeed,  that  we  know 
about  the  mosqueteros  shows  that 
their  influence  was  ereat  at  the 
theatre  in  the  theatre  s  best  days. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  we  smdl 
find  it  governing  eyerf  thing. 


"  Aarsens,  Relation,  p.  69.  Zava- 
leta,  Dia  de  Fiesta  por  la  Tarde, 
Madrid,  1660,  12mo.,  pp.  4,  8,  9. 
C.  Pellicer,  Tom.  I.  Mad.  d'Aulnoj, 
Tom.  III.  p.  22. 

*  Guillen  de  Castro,  ''  Mai  Ca^ 
sadas  de  Valencia,"  Jom.  II.  It  may 
be  worth  notice,  perhaps,  that  the 
traditions  of  the  Spanish  theatre  are 
still  true  to  its  origin ; — ajposentos,  or 
apartments,  being  still  the  name  for 
the  boxes ;  patiOy  or  court-yard,  that 
of  the  pit ;  and  mosgu^eros,  or  mus- 
keteers, that  of  the  persons  who  fill 
the  pit,  and  who  still  claim  many 
privileges,  as  the  successors  of  those 
who  stood  in  the  heat  of  the  old 
court-yard.  As  to  the  co^tiefa,  Breton 
de  los  Ilerreros,  in  his  spirited  **  Sd- 
tira  contra  los  Abuses  en  el  Arte  de 
la  Declamacion  Teatral,"  (Madrid, 
1834,  12mo.)says:— 

Tal  Tea  algnna  inaipida  moneU 

De  ti  se  prande ;  maa  ai  el  Polio  hranui. 

Que  te  Tale  on  zinoon  de  la  Caamelaf 

But  this  part  of  the  theatre  is  more 
respectable  than  it  was  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century. 
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ticket  struggled  hard  to  obtain  it  ^  Those  who  paid  at 
all  paid  twice, — at  the  outer  door,  where  the  manager 
sometimes  collected  his  claims  in  person,  and  at  the  inner 
one,  where  an  ecclesiastic  collected  what  belonged  to  the 
hospitals,  under  the  gentier  name  of  alms.'^  The  au- 
diences were  often  noisy  and  unjust  Cervantes  intimates 
tiiis  and  Lope  directiy  complains  of  it  Suarez  de  Figue- 
roa  sayS|  that  ratties,  crackers,  bells,  whistles,  and  keys 
were  all  put  in  requisition,  when  it  was  desired  to  make 
an  uproar;  and  Benavente,  in  a  2aa  spoken  at  the^opening 
of  a  theatrical  campaign  at  Madrid  by  Roque,  the  friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  deprecates  the  ill-humour  of  all  the  various 
classes  of  his  audience,  from  the  &shionable  world  in  the 
aposentos  to  the  mosqueteros  in  the  court-yard ;  tiiough  he 
adds,  with  some  mock  dignity,  that  he  little  fears  the  hisses 
which  he  is  aware  must  follow  such  a  defiance.  "*  When 
the  audience  meant  to  applaud,  they  cried  "  Victor  I "  and 
were  no  less  tumultuous  and  unruly  than  when  they 
hissed.''   In  Cervantes'  time,  after  the  play  was  over,  if  it 


^  Zavaleta,  Dia  de  Fiesta  por  la  for  an  alms,  <<  Dadle  im  Yitor  de  li. 

Tarde,  p.  2.  mosna ; "  and  Rodrigo  Enriquez,  in 

**   Cervantes,  Yiage  al  Parnaso,  his  "  Sairir  mas  por  querer  menos/' 

1784,  p.  148.  (Tom.  X.,  1658,  p.  222,)  asks  for  it 

**  Cervantes  Prdlogo  A  las  Come-  as  for  the  vails  given  to  servants  in  a 
dias.  Lope,  Prefaces  to  several  of  his  gaming-house,  *'  Venga  un  Vitor  de 
plays,  rigueroa,  Pasagero,  1617,  p.  harato."  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of 
106.  Benavente,  Joco-Seria,  Valla-  ingenui^  b  used  to  bring  in  the 
dolid,  1658,  12mo.,  f.  81.  One  of  word  Vitcr  just  at  the  end  of  the 
the  wars  in  which  the  audiences  ex-  piece,  so  that  it  shall  be  echoed  by 
pressed  their  disapprobation  was,  as  the  audience  without  an  open  de- 
Cervantes  intimates,  by  throwing  cu-  mand  for  it,  as  it  is  by  Calaeron  in 
cumbers  (pepinos)  at  the  actors.  his  "  Amado  y  Aborrecido,"  and  in 

■•  Mad.  d'Auboy,  Voyage,  Tom.  the  "  Difunta  Pleyteada"  of  Fran- 

I.  p.  55.    Urso  de  Molina,  l)eleytar,  cisco  de    Roxas.    But,  in  general, 

Madrid,  1765, 4to.,  Tom.  II.  p.  833.  when  it  is  asked  for  at  all,  it  is  m- 

At  the  end  of  a  pUy  the  wAofe  au-  ther  claimed  as  a  right     Once,  in 

dience  is  not  unfrequentlv  appealed  '*  Leal  tad  contra  su  Rey,**  by  Juan 

to  for  a  '* Victor"  by  the  second-  de  Villegas,  (Comedias  Esoogidas, 

rate  authors,  as  we  have  seen  the  Tom.  X.,  1658,)  the  two  actors  who 

masaueteros  were  sometimes,  though  end  the  piece  impertinently  ask  the 

rBrelY.    Diego  de  Figueroa,  at  the  applause  for  themselves,  and  not  for 

condusion  of  his  *' Hija  del  Meso-  the  author;   a  jest  which  was,  no 

nero,"  (Comedias  Esoogidas,  Tom.  doubt,  well  received. 
XIV.,  1662,  p.  182,)  asks  for  it  as 
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had  been  successful,  the  author  stood  at  the  door  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  the  crowd  as  they  came  out ; 
and,  later,  his  name  was  placarded  and  paraddl  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  with  an  annunciation  of  his  triumph.  ^ 

Cosm&'de  Oviedo,  a  well-known  manager  at  Granada, 
was  the  first  who  used  advertisements  for  announcing  the 
play  that  was  to  be  acted.  This  was  about  the  year  1600. 
Half  a  century  afterwards,  the  condition  of  such  persons 
was  still  so  humble,  that  one  of  the  best  of  them  went 
round  the  city  and  posted  his  playbills  himself,  which  were, 
probably,  written,  and  not  printed.  '*  From  an  early  period 
they  seem  to  have  given  to  acted  plays  the  title  which  full- 
length  Spanish  dramas  almost  uniformly  bore  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  even  afterwards, — that  of  come" 
dia  famosa ; — though  we  must  except  from  this  remark 
the  case  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  who  amused  himself  with 
calling  more  than  one  of  his  successful  performances 
"  Comedia  sin  fama,"  " — a  play  without  repute.  But  this 
was,  in  truth,  a  matter  of  mere  form,  soon  understood  by  the 
public,  who  needed  no  especial  excitement  to  bring  them 
to  theatrical  entertainments,  for  which  they  were  constitu- 
tionally eager.  Some  of  the  audience  went  early  to  secure 
good  places,  and  amused  themselves  with  the  fruit  and  con- 
fectionery carried  round  the  court-yard  for  sale,  or  with 
watching  the  movements  of  the  laughing  dames  who  werfe 
inclosed  within  the  balustrade  of  the  cazueloj  and  who  were 
but  too  ready  to  flirt  with  all  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Others  came  late ;  and  if  they  were  persons  of  authority 
or  consequence,  the  actors  waited  for  their  appearance  till 


■*  Cerrantes,  Viage,  1784,  p.  138.  de  ser  los  Amigofi,"     "  Amor  por 

NoTelas,  1783,  Tom.  I.  p.  40.  Razon  de  Estado,"  and  some  others 

"^  Rozas,  Viage,  1614,  f.  61.   Be-  of  his  plays.    It  may  be  noted  that 

navente,  Joco-I^ria,    1663,    f.    78.  a    full-length    play  was    sometimes 

Alonso,  Mozo  de  Muchos  Amos  ; —  called  Cfran  Comedia,  as  twelve  such 

by  which  (Tom.  I.  f.  137)  it  appears  are  in  Tom.  XXXI.  of**  Las  Mejores 

that   the   placards  were  written  as  Comedias  que  hasta  oy  han  salido,*' 

late  as  1624,  in  Seville.  Barcelona,  1638. 


M 


This  title  he  gave  to  ^*  Como  han 
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the  disorderly  murmurs  of  the  groundlings  compelled  them 
to  begin.  "^ 

At  last,  though  not  always  till  the  rabble  had  been  com- 
posed by  the  recitation  of  a  favourite  ballad  or  by  some 
popular  air  on  the  guitars,  one  of  the  more  respectable 
actors,  and  often  the  manager  himself  appeared  on  the 
stage,  and,  in  the  technical  phrase,  **  threw  out  the  lody** 
or  compliment,  ^ — a  peculiarly  Spanish  form  of  the  pro- 
logue, of  which  we  have  abundant  specimens  from  the  time 
of  Naharro,  who  calls  them  introytos^  or  overtures,  down 
to  the  final  fall  of  the  old  drama.  They  are  prefixed  to  all 
the  atUos  of  Lope  and  Calderon ;  and  though,  in  the  case 
of  the  multitudinous  secular  plays  of  the  Spanish  theatre, 
the  appropriate  loos  are  no  longer  found  regularly  attached 
to  each,  yet  we  have  them  occasionally  with  the  dramas  of 
Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  and  not 
a  few  others. 

The  best  are  those  of  Agustin  de  Roxas,  whose  **  Amus- 
ing Travels ''  are  full  of  them,  and  those  of  Quifiones  de 
Benavente,  found  among  his  ^*  Jests  in  Earnest"  They 
were  in  different  forms,  dramatic,  narrative,  and  lyrical, 
and  on  very  various  subjects  and  in  very  various  measures. 
One  of  Tirso*s  is  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  ladies  who  were 
present  at  its  representation;'' — one  of  Mendoza*s  is  in 
honour  of  the  capture  of  Breda,  and  flatters  the  national 
vanity  upon  the  recent  successes  of  the  Marquis  of  Spi- 
nola ;  *® — one  by  Roxas  is  on  the  glories  of  Seville,  where 
he  made  it  serve  as  a  conciliatory  introduction  for  himself 
and  his  company,  when  they  were  about  to  act  there ;  ^^ — 

"^  Mad.  d*Aulnov,  Voyage,  Tom.  en  Palacio  :**  it  is  in  dMnat  redon- 

III.  p.  22,  and  Zabaleta,  Fiesta  por  dtOas. 

la  Tarde,  1660,  pp.  4,  9.  ^  It  gives  an  account  of  the  re>. 

"^  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,  Madrid,  ception  of  the  news  at  the  palace, 

16^,  4to.,  p.  99.    There  is  a  good  (Obras  de  Mendoai,  lasboa,  1690, 

deal  of  learning  about  ftxu  in  Pinciano,  4to.,   p.   78,)  and  may  have  been 

**Filo6of(ia  Antigua,"  Madrid,  1596,  spoken  before  Calderon^s  well-known 

4to.,  p.  413,  and  Salas,  ''Tragedia  plav,  '<  £1  Sitio  de  Breda." 

Antigua/'  Madrid,  1638, 4to.,  p.  184.  *^  Four  persons  appear*  in  this  hay 

^  The  &NI  to  the  <*  Vergonzoso  --a  part  of  which  is  sung— and,  at 
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one  by  Sanchez  is  a  jesting  account  of  the  actors  who  were 
to  perform  in  the  play  that  was  to  follow  it ;  ^ — and  one 
by  Benavente  was  spoken  by  Roque  de  Figueroa,  when 
he  began  a  series  of  representations  at  court,  and  is  devoted 
to  a  pleasant  exposition  of  the  strength  of  his  company, 
and  a  boastful  announcement  of  the  new  dramas  they  were 
able  to  produce.*' 

Gradually,  however,  the  has,  whose  grand  object  was  to 
conciliate  the  audience,  took  more  and  more  the  popular 
dramatic  form ;  and  at  last,  like  several  by  Roxas,  Mira 
de  Mescua,  Moreto,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  **  differed  little 
from  the  farces  that  followed  them.  **  Indeed,  they  were 
almost  always  fitted  to  die  particular  occasions  that  called 
them  forth,  or  to  the  known  demands  of  the  audience  ; — 
some  of  them  being  accompanied  with  singing  and  dancing, 
and  others  ending  with  rude  practical  jests. "  They  are, 
therefore,  as  various  in  their  tone  as  they  are  in  their 
forms ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  their 


the  end,  Seville  enters  and  grants 
them  all  leave  to  act  in  her  city.  Yi- 
age,  1614,  ff.  4-8. 

^  Lyra  Po^tica  de  Vicente  San- 
chez, Zaragoza,  1688,  4to.,  p.  47. 

*•  Joco-Seria,  1653,  ff.  77,  82.  In 
another  he  parodies  some  of  the  fami- 
liar old  ballads  (ff.  43,  etc.)  in  a  way 
that  must  have  been  very  amusing  to 
the  mo9qvetero8 :  a  practice  not  un- 
common in  the  lighter  dramas  of  the 
Spanish  stage,  most  of  which  are  lost. 
Instances  of  it  are  found  in  the  en- 
tremes  of  *^  Melisandra,"  by  Lope 
(Comedias,  Tom.  I.,  Yalladolid, 
1609,  p.  333);  and  two  burlesque 
dramas  m  Comedias  Escogidas,  Tom. 
XLV.,  1679,— the  first,  entitled 
**  Traycion  en  Propria  Sanpre,'*  being 
a  parody  on  the  ballads  of  the  *'  In- 
fantes de  Lara,"  and  the  other,  en- 
titled <<£1  Amor  mas  Verdadero," 
a  parody  on  the  ballads  of  "  Duran- 
djurte"  and  "  Belerma ;"  both  very 
extravagant  and  dull,  but  showing 
the  tendencies  of  the  popular  taste 
not  a  whit  the  less. 


^  These  curious  has  are  found  in 
a  rare  volume,  called  *'  Autos  Sacra- 
mentales,  con  Quatro  Comedias  Nue- 
vas  y  sus  Loas  y  Entremeses,"  Ma- 
drid, 1655,  4to. 

^  A  /bo  entitled  <<  £1  Cuerpo  de 
Guardia,''  by  Luitf  Enriquez  de  Fon- 
seca,  and  performed  by  an  amateur 
company  at  Naples  on  Easter  eve, 
1669,  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of 
Spun,  is  as  long  as  a  saynete,  and 
much  like  one.  It  is — together  with 
another  loa  and  several  curious  bayles 
— part  of  a  play  on  the  subject  of 
yiriatus,  entitled  **The  Spanish 
Hannibal,"  and  to  be  found  in  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  less  in  the  Ita- 
lian manner  than  might  be  expected 
from  a  Spaniard  who  lived  and  wrote 
in  Italy.  Fonseca  published  the  vo- 
lume containing  them  all  at  Naples, 
in  1683,  4to.,  and  called  it  **  Ocios 
de  los  EstudioB  ;"  a  volume  not  worth 
riding,  and  yet  not  wholly  to  be 
passed  over. 

*•  Roxas,  Viage,  ff.  189-193. 
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easy  national  humour,  they  became  at  last  an  important 
part  of  all  dramatic  representations. 

The  first  Jornada  or  act  of  the  principal  performance 
followed  the  loOy  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  though,  in 
some  instances,  a  dance  was  interposed ;  and  in  others 
Figueroa  complains  that  he  had  been  obliged  still  to  listen 
to  a  ballad  before  he  was  permitted  to  reach  the  regular 
drama  which  he  had  come  to  hear;*^ — so  importunate 
were  the  audience  for  what  was  lightest  and  most  amusing. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  though  perhaps  preceded  by 
another  dance,  came  the  first  of  the  two  entremesesj — ^a  sort 
of  "  crutches,"  as  the  editor  of  Benavente  well  calls  them, 
*'  that  were  given  to  the  heavy  comedias  to  keep  them 
from  falling." 

Nothing  can  well  be  gayer  or  more  firee  than  these  fa- 
vourite entertainments,  which  were  generally  written  in 
the  genuine  Castilian  idiom  and  spirit  ^'  At  first  they 
were  farces,  or  parts  of  farces,  taken  from  Lope  de  Bueda 
and  his  school ;  but  afterwards  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes, 
and  the  other  writers  for  the  theatre  composed  entremeses 
better  suited  to  the  changed  character  of  the  dramas  in 
their  times.  *•  Their  subjects  were  generally  chosen  fipom 
the  adventures  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  whose  man- 
ners and  follies  they  ridiculed;  many  of  the  earlier  of  the 
sort  ending,  as  one  of  the  Dogs  in  Cervantes's  dialogue 
complains  that  they  did  too  often,  with  vulgar  scuffles  and 
blows.  ^  But  later  they  became  more  poetical,  and  were 
mingled  with  allegory,  song,  and  dance  ;  taking,  in  fact, 

*7  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,  1624,  pp.  tinctl/  set   forth  in  Lope's  "Arte 

104  and  403.     Figueroa,  Pasagero,  Nuevodebacer  Comedias;"  and  both 

1617,  f.  109.  b.  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  hb  col- 

^  Sarmiento,  the  literary  historian  lection  of  plays  contain  entremete$ ; 

and  critic,  in  a  letter  cited  in  the  besides  which,  several  are  to  be  found 

''  Declamacion  contra  los  Abuses  de  in  his  Obras  Sueltas ; — almost  all  of 

la    Lengua    Castellana,"     (Madrid,  them  amusing.      The  entremetes  of 

1793,  4to.,  p.   149,)  5»ays.:  **  I  never  Cervantes  are  at  the  end  of  his  Come- 

knew  what  the  true  Castilian  idiom  dias,  1615. 
was  till  I  read  aUremesesr  ^  Novelas,  1783,  Tom.  II.  p.  441. 

^  The  origin  of  eniremeiei  is  dis-  **  Coloquio  de  los  Perros.*' 
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whatever  forms  and  tone  were  deemed  most  attractive. 
They  seldom  exceeded  a  few  minutes  in  length,  and  never 
had  any  other  purpose  than  to  relieve  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  which  it  was  supposed  might  have  been  taxed 
too  much  by  the  graver  action  that  had  preceded  them.  ** 
With  this  action  they  had,  properly,  nothing  to  do; — 
though  in  one  instance  Calderpn  has  ingeniously  made  his 
entremes  serve  as  a  graceful  conclusion  to  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  principal  drama.  ^ 

The  second  act  was  followed  by  a  similar  entremes^ 
music,  and  dancing*/'  and  after  the  third,  the  poetical 
part  of  the  entertainment  was  ended  with  a  saynete^  or 
honne  houche^  first  so  called  by  Benavente,  but  differing  from 
the  entremeses  only  in  name,  and  written  best  by  Cancer, 
Deza  y  Avila,  and  Benavente  himself, — in  short,  by  those 
who  best  succeeded  in  the  entremeses.  **  Last  of  all  came  a 
national  dance,  which  never  failed  to  delight  the  audience 
of  all  classes,  and  served  to  send  them  home  in  good- 
humour  when  the  entertainment  was  over.  ** 

Dancing,  indeed,  was  very  early  an  important  part  of 
theatrical  exhibitions  in  Spain,  even  of  the  religious,  and 
its  importance  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 
This  was  natural.  From  the  first  intimations  of  history 
and  tradition  in  antiquity,  dancing  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  *•  and, 

"  A  good  many  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  Donayres  de  Tersicore,"  1663 ; 

the   <*Joco-Seria      of  QuiSones   de  and    those     of    Benavente    in    his 

Benavente.     Those    by   Cancer  are  "  Joco-Seria,*'   1653.      The  volume 

in  the  Autos,  etc.,   1666,   cited  in  of  Deza  j  Avila — marked  Vol.   I., 

note  44.  but  I  think  the  onl  j  one  that  ever  ap- 

**  '*  El   Castillo  de  Lindabridis,"  peared— is  almost  filled  with  light, 

end  of  Act  I.     There  is  an  entremes  short  compositions  for  the  theatre, 

called  *'The  Chestnut  Girl,'*  very  under  the  name  of  6ayfe9,  eniremeseSy 

amusing  as  far  as  the  spirited  dialogue  aaynetes^  and  mogigangas;  the  last 

is  concerned,  but  immoral  enough  in  being  a  sort  of  mumming.    Some  of 

the  story,  to  be  found  in  Chap.  16  them  are  good ;  all  are  characteristic 

of  the  "  Bachiller  Trapaza."  of  the  state  of  the  theatre  in  the 

^  Mad.  d'Aulnoy,  Tom.  I.  p.  66.  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

»•  C.  Pellicer,  Orfgen,  Tom.  I.  p.  w  ai  fin  eon  an  Uyiedto 

277.    The  entremeses  of  Cancer  are  Iba  u  ^ente  contenta. 

to  be  found  in  his  Obras,  Madrid,  Roxai,  vi«ge.  lew,  r. «. 

1761,  4to. ;  those  of  Deza  y  Avila  in  **  The  Gaditanas  Puellae  were  the 
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80  far  as  modem  times  are  concerned,  dancing  has  been  to 
Spain  what  music  has  been  to  Italy,  a  passion  Mrith  the 
whole  population.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  finds  a  place 
in  the  dramas  of  Enzina,  Vicente,  and  Naharro ;  and, 
from  the  time  of  Lope  de  Rueda  and  Lope  de  Vega, 
appears  in  some  parti  and  often  in  several  parts,  of  all 
theatrical  exhibitions.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  slight 
grounds  on  which  it  was  introduced  may  be  found  in  "  The 
Grand  Sultana  **  of  Lope  de  Vega,  where  one  of  the 
actors  says, — 

There  ne'er  was  bora  a  Spaniah  woman  yet 
But  she  was  bora  to  dance ; 

and  a  specimen  is  immediately  given  in  proof  of  the  as* 
sertion.  *^ 

Many  of  these  dances,  and  probably  nearly  all  of  them 
that  were  introduced  on  the  stage,  were  accompanied  with 
words,  and  were  what  Cervantes  calls  "  recited  dances."  ** 
Such  were  the  well-known  "Xacaras,*' — roysteringballads, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  rogues, — ^which  took  their  name  from 
the  bullies  who  sung  them,  and  were  at  one  time  rivals  for 
favour  with  the  regular  entremeses.  *•     Such,  too,  were  the 

most  fiunous  ;  but  see,  on  the  whole  "  <*  Danzas  haUadas*'  is  the  sin- 
subject  of  the  old  Spanish  dances,  the  gular  phrase  applied  to  a  pantomime 
notes  to  Juvenal,  by  RupertijLipsisB,  with  singing  and  dandne  in  Don 
1801,  8vo.,  Sat.  XL  yy.  162-164,  and  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c  20.  The  bayla 
the  curious  discussion  by  Salas,  of  Fonseca,  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
*'  Nueva  Idea  de  la  Tragedia  Anti-  note,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sing- 
pa,"  1633,  pp.  127,  128.  Gifford,  ing  and  dancing  on  the  Spanish  sta^ 
m  his  remarks  on  the  passage  in  Ju-  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
venal,  (Satires  of  Decimus  Junius  tury.  One  of  them  is  an  allegorical 
Juvenalis,  Philadelphia,  1803,  8vo.,  contest  between  Love  and  Fortune ; 
Vol.  II.  p.  159,)  thinks  that  it  refers  another  a  discussion  on  Jealousy  ; 
to  *^  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  and  tiie  third  a  wooing  bj  Peter 
fandango,  which  still  forms  the  de-  Crane,  a  peasant,  carried  on  by 
light  of  all  ranks  in  Spain,"  and  that  shaking  a  purse  before  the  damsel  he 
in  the  phrase  **  testatum  crqntus  "  would  win ; — all  three  in  the  ballad 
he  hears  the  *'  clicking  of  the  castas  measure,  and  none  of  them  extending 
nets,  which  accompanies  the  dance.**  beyond  a  hundred  and  twenty  lines, 
"^Jornada  III.  Everybody  danced,  or  possessing  any  merit  but  a  few 
The  Duke  of  Lerma  was  said  to  be  jests, 
the  best  dancer  of  his  time,  being         ^  Some  of  them  are  very  brutal, 


premier  to  Philip  IV.,  and  aAer-  like  one  at  the  end  of  Crates  y  Hip- 
wards  a  cardinal.  Don  Quixote,  ed.  parchia,"  Madrid,  1636,  12mo. ;  one 
Clemencin,  Tom.  VL,  1839,  p.  272.      in  the  <<  Enano  de  las  Musas;"  and 
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more  famous  '*  Zarabandas ; "  graceful  but  voluptuous 
dances,  that  were  known  from  about  1588,  and,  as  Mariana 
says,  received  their  name  from  a  devil  in  woman's  shape 
at  Seville,  though  elsewhere  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
it  from  a  similar  personage  found  at  Guayaquil  in  Ame- 
rica.*® Another  dance  full  of  a  mad  revelry,  in  which  the 
audience  were  ready  sometimes  to  join,  was  called  "  Ale- 
mana,"  probably  from  its  German  origin,  and  was  one  of 
those  whose  discontinuance  Lope,  himself  a  great  lover  of 
dancing,  always  regretted. "  Another  was  ^^  Don  Alonso 
el  Bueno,"  so  named  from  the  ballad  that  accompanied  it ; 
and  yet  others  were  called  "  El  Caballero,"  "  La  Carre- 
teria,**  "  Las  Gambetas,*'  "  Hermano  Bartolo,*'  and  "  La 
Zapateta/'" 

Most  of  them  were  free  or  licentious  in  their  tendency. 
Guevara  says  that  the  Devil  invented  them  all ;  and  Cer- 
vantes, in  one  of  his  farces,  admits  that  the  Zarabanda, 
which  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  censure,  could,  indeed,  have 
had  no  better  origin.  •'  Lope,  however,  was  not  so  severe 
in  his  judgment.  He  declares  that  the  dances  accompa- 
nied by  singing  were  better  than  the  entremeseSj  which,  he 


several  in  the  "  Ingeniosa  Helena.*' 
The  best  are  in  Quinones  de  Bena* 
vente,  "  Joco-Seria,"  1663,  and  Solfa, 
"  Poesfes,"  1716.  There  was  origi- 
nally a  distinction  between  bayies  and 
danzaSf  now  no  longer  recognized  ;— 
the  danzas  being  gpnaver  and  more 
decent.  See  a  note  of  Pellicer  to 
Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  48; 
partly  discredited  by  one  of  Clemen- 
cin  on  the  same  passage. 

""  Covarrubias,  ad  verbum  Cora- 
banda.  Pellicer,  Don  Quixote,  1797, 
Tom.  I.  pp.  cliii.-clvi.,  and  Tom.  V. 
p.  102.  There  is  a  list  of  many  bal- 
lads that  were  sung  with  the  zara- 
bandas  in  a  curious  satire  entitled 
<<  The  Life  and  Death  of  La  Zara- 
banda, Wife  of  Anton  Pintado," 
1603 ;  the  ballads  beinflr  given  as  a 
bequest  of  the  deceased  lady.  (C. 
Pellicer,  Orfgen,  Tom.  I.  pp.  129- 


131,  136-138.)  Lopez  Pmciano,  in 
his  <<Fi]osofia  Antigua  Po^tica," 
1 596,  pp.  41 8-420,  partly  describes  the 
zarabanda^  and  expresses  his  great 
disffust  at  its  indecency. 

•*  Dorotea,  Acto  I.,  sc.  5. 

*'  Other  names  of  dances  are  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Diablo  Cojuelo," 
Tranco  I.,  where  all  of  them  are 
represented  as  inventions  of  the 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks ;  but  these  are 
the  chief.  See,  also,  CovarrubiaSy 
Art.  Zapato. 

*'  Cuevas  de  Salamanca.  There 
is  a  curious  bayle  entrememdo  of  Mo- 
reto,  on  the  subject  of  Don  Rodrigo 
and  La  Cava,  in  the  Autos,  etc.. 
1655,  f.  92  ;  and  another,  called  *<  £1 
M^ico,*'  in  the  '*  Ocios  de  Ignacio 
Alvarez  Pellicer,"  s.  1.  1685,  4to., 
p.  61. 
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adds  disparagingly,  dealt  only  in  hungry  men,  thieves, 
and  brawlers.  ^  But  whatever  may  have  been  individual 
opinions  about  them,  they  occasioned  great  scandal,  and, 
in  1621,  kept  their  place  on  the  theatre  only  by  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  the  popular  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
government  As  it  was,  they  were  for  a  time  restrained 
and  modified;  but  still  no  one  of  them  was  absolutely 
exiled,  except  the  licentious  Zarabanda, — many  of  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  court-yards  thinking,  with  one 
of  their  leaders,  that  the  dances  were  the  salt  of  the  plays^ 
and  that  the  theatre  would  be  good  for  nothing  without 
them.** 

Indeed,  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  all  its  subsidiary  attrac- 
tions of  ballads,  erUremeses  and  saynetesj  music  and  danc- 
ing, the  old  Spanish  drama  was  essentially  a  popular 
entertainment,  governed  by  the  popular  will.  In  any 
other  country,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  would 
hardly  have  risen  above  tiie  condition  in  which  it  was  left 
by  Lope  de  Rueda,  when  it  was  the  amusement  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  populace.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
always  been  a  poetical  people.  There  is  a  romance  in 
their  early  history,  and  a  picturesqueness  in  their  very 
costume  and  manners,  tiiat  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  deep 
enthusiasm  runs,  like  a  vein  of  pure  and  rich  ore,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  character,  and  the  workings  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  an  original  imagination  are  everywhere  visible 
among  the  wild  elements  that  break  out  on  its  surface. 
The  same  energy,  the  same  fancy,  the  same  excited  feel- 
ings, which,  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  produced  the  most  various  and  rich  popular 
ballads  of  modern  times,  were  not  yet  stilled  or  quenched 
in  the  seventeenth.  The  same  national  character,  which, 
under  Saint  Ferdinand  and  his  successors,  drove  the 
Moorish  crescent  through  the  plains  of  Andalusia,  and 

•*See    the   «*  Gran   Sultana,"  as  •  C.   Pellioer,    Origin,  Tom.  I. 

already  cited,  note  67.  p.  109. 
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found  utterance  for  its  exultation  in  poetry  of  such  remark- 
able sweetness  and  power,  was  still  active  under  the 
Philips,  and  called  forth,  directed,  and  controlled  a  dra- 
matic literature  which  grew  out  of  the  national  genius  and 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  which,  there- 
fore, in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,  is  essentially  and  pecu- 
liarly Spanish, 

Under  an  impulse  so  wide  and  deep,  the  number  of 
dramatic  authors  would  naturally  be  great  As  early  as 
1605,  when  the  theatre,  such  as  it  had  been  constituted 
by  Lope  de  Vega,  had  existed  hardly  more  than  fifteen 
years,  we  can  easily  see,  by  the  discussions  in  the  first 
part  of  Don  Quixote,  that  it  already  filled  a  large  space 
in  the  interests  of  the  time ;  and  from  the  Frdlogo  prefixed 
by  Cervantes  to  his  plays  in  1615,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
its  character  and  success  were  already  settled,  and  that  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  its  best  authors  had  already 
appeared.  Even  as  early  as  this,  dramas  were  composed 
in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  Villegas  tells  us  of  a 
tailor  of  Toledo  who  wrote  many;  Guevara  gives  a 
similar  account  of  a  sheep-shearer  at  Ecija ;  and  Figueroa, 
of  a  well-known  tradesman  of  Seville ; — all  in  fiill  accord- 
ance with  the  representations  made  in  Don  Quixote  con- 
cerning the  shepherd  Chrisdstomo,  and  the  whole  current 
of  the  story  and  conversations  of  the  actors  in  the  "  Jour- 
ney "  of  Roxas. "  In  this  state  of  things,  the  number  of 
writers  for  the  theatre  went  on  increasing  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  increase  in  other  countries,  as  appears 
from  the  lists  given  by  Lope  de  Yega,  in  1630 ;  by  Mont- 
alvan,  in  1632,  when  we  find  seventy-six  dramatic  poets 
living  in  Castile  alone;  and  by  Antonio,  about  1660. 
During  the  whole  of  this  century,  therefore,  we  may  regard 
the  theatre  as  a  part  of  the  popular  character  in  Spain, 

••  Figueroa,  Pasagero,  1617,  f.  105.  Tranco  V.  Figueroa.  Plaza  Univer- 
Villegas,  EnSticas  Najera,  1617,  4to.,  sal,  Madrid,  1733,  folio,  Discurso  91. 
Tom.  II.  p.   29.     Diablo  Cojuelcr, 

VOL.  11.  .  2  E 
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and  as  having  become,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
more  truly  a  national  theatre  than  any  other  that  has  been 
produced  in  modern  times. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  foreseen,  that,  upon  a 
movement  like  this,  imparted  and  sustained  by  all  the 
force  of  the  national  genius,  any  accidents  of  patronage 
or  opposition  would  produce  little  effect  And  so  in  fact 
it  proved.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  always  frowned 
upon  it,  and  sometimes  placed  themselves  so  as  directly 
to  resist  its  progress ;  but  its  sway  and  impulse  were  so 
heavy,  that  it  passed  over  their  opposition,  in  every  in- 
stance, as  over  a  slight  obstacle.  Nor  was  it  more  affected 
by  the  seductions  of  patronage.  Philip  the  Fourth,  for 
above  forty  years,  favoured  and  supported  it  with  princely 
munificence.  He  built  splendid  saloons  for  it  in  his 
palaces ;  he  wrote  for  it ;  he  acted  in  improvisated  dramas. 
The  reigning  favourite,  the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  to 
flatter  the  royal  taste,  invented  new  dramatic  luxuries, 
such  as  that  of  magnificent  floating  theatres  on  the  stream 
of  the  Tormes,  and  on  the  sheets  of  water  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Buen  Retiro.  All  royal  entertainments  seemed,  in 
fact,  for  a  time,  to  take  a  dramatic  tone,  or  tend  to  it 
But  still  the  popular  character  of  the  theatre  itself  was 
unchecked  and  unaffected ; — still  the  plays  acted  in  the 
royal  theatres,  before  the  principal  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
were  the  same  with  those  performed  before  the  populace 
in  the  court-yards  of  Madrid ; — and  when  other  times  and 
other  princes  came,  the  old  Spanish  drama  left  the  halls 
and  palaces  where  it  had  been  so  long  flattered,  with  as 
little  of  a  courtly  air  as  that  with  which  it  had  originally 
entered  them. " 

^  Mad.  d*Aulnoy,  fresh  from  the  ed.  1698,  Tom.  III.  p.  7,  and  else- 

atage  of  Racine  and  Molidre,  then  where.)  One  wajr,  however,  in  which 

the  most  refined  and  best  appointed  the  kings  patronized  the  drama  was, 

in  Europe,  speaks  with  great  admira-  probably,  not  yery  agreeable  to  the 

tion  of  the  theatres  in  the  Spanish  authors,  if  it  were  often  practised  ;  I 

palaces,    though   he  ridicules  those  mean  that  of  requiring  a  piece  to  be 

g^nmtedtothe  public.  (Voyage,  etc.,  acted  nowhere  but  in  the  rojral  pre- 
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The  same  impulse  that  made  it  so  poweriiil  in  other 
respects  filled  the  old  Spanish  theatre  with  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  cavalier  and  heroic  dramas,  dramas 
for  saintSy  sacramental  aiUoSj  entremeses,  and  farces  of  all 
names.  Their  whole  amount,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  thirty 
thousand,  of  which  four  thousand  eight  hundred  by  un- 
known authors  had  been,  at  one  time,  collected  by  a  single 
person  in  Madrid.  ••  Their  character  and  merit  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  various.  Still,  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  all  written  substantially  for  one  object  and 
under  one  system  of  opinions,  gave  them  a  stronger  air  of 
general  resemblance  than  might  otherwise  have  been  anti- 
cipated. For  it  should  never  be  foi^otten,  that  the  Spanish 
drama  in  its  highest  and  most  heroic  forms  was  still  a 
popular  entertainment,  just  as  it  was  in  its  farces  and 
ballads.  Its  purpose  was,  not  only  to  please  all  classes, 
but  to  please  all  equally ; — those  who  paid  three  maravedis 
and  stood  crowded  together  under  a  hot  sun  in  the  courts 
yard,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  fashion  that  lounged  in  their 
costly  apartments  above,  and  amused  themselves  hardly 
less  with  the  picturesque  scene  of  the  audiences  in  the 
patio  than  with  that  of  the  actors  on  the  stage.  Whether 
the  story  this  mass  of  people  saw  enacted  were  pro- 
bable or  not  was  to  them  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  interesting.  Above 
all,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  Spanish ;  and  there- 
fore, though  its  subject  might  be  Greek  or  Roman,  Orien- 
tal or  mythological,  the  characters  represented  were  always 
Castilian,  and  Castilian  after  the  fashion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — governed  by  Castilian  notions  of  gallantry 
and  the  Castilian  point  of  honour. 

sence.    This  was  the  case  with  Gre-  "^  Schack's  Geschichte  der  dramat. 

rdnimo  de  ViUayzan's  *'  Safrir  mas  Lit.  in  Spanien,  Berlin,  1846,  Torn, 

por  querer  mas."     Comedias  por  Di-  III.  Svo.,  pp.  22-24 ;  a  work  of  great 

terentes  Autores,  Tom.  XXV.,  Zara-  value, 
goza,  1633,  f.  145.  b. 

2  e2 
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It  was  the  same  with  their  costumes.  Coriolanus  was 
dressed  like  Don  John  of  Austria ;  Aristotle  came  on  the 
stage  with  a  curled  periwig  and  buckles  in  his  shoes,  like  a 
Spanish  Abb4 ;  and  Madame  d*Aulnoy  says,  the  Devil 
she  saw  was  dressed  like  any  other  Castilian  gentleman, 
except  that  his  stockings  were  flameHK>loured  and  he  wore 
horns.  •*  But  however  the  actors  might  be  dressed,  or 
however  the  play  might  confound  geography  and  history, 
or  degrade  heroism  by  caricature,  still,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  dramatic  situations  are  skilfully  produced;  the 
story,  full  of  bustle  and  incident,  grows  more  and  more 
urgent  as  it  advances ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  is  that^ 
though  we  may  sometimes  have  been  much  offended,  we 
are  sorry  we  have  reached  the  conclusion,  and  find  on 
looking  back  that  we  have  almost  always  been  excited, 
and  often  pleased. 

The  Spanish  theatre,  in  many  of  its  attributes  and  cha* 
racteristics,  stands,  therefore,  by  itself.  It  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  ancient  example ;  for  the  spirit  of  antiquity  could 
have  little  in  common  with  materials  so  modem,  Christian, 
and  romantic.  It  borrowed  nothing  from  the  drama  of 
France  or  of  Italy ;  for  it  was  in  advance  of  both  when  its 
final  character  was  not  only  developed,  but  settled.  And 
as  for  England,  though  Shakspeare  and  Lope  were  con* 
temporaries,  and  there  are  points  of  resemblance  between 
them  which  it  is  pleasant  to  trace  and  difficult  to  explain, 
still  they  and  their  schools,  undoubtedly,  had  not  the  least 
influence  on  each  other.  The  Spanish  drama  is,  therefore, 
entirely  national.  Many  of  its  best  subjects  are  taken 
fi*om  the  chronicles  and  traditions  familiar  to  the  audience 
that  listened  to  them,  and  its  prevalent  versification  re- 
minded the  hearers,  by  its  sweetness  and  power,  of  what 
had  so  often  moved  their  hearts  in  the  earliest  outpourings 
of  the  national  genius.     With  all  its  faults,  then,  this  old 

'*  Relation  du  Voyage  d'Espagne,  ed.  1693,  Tom.  I.  p.  55. 
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Spanish  drama,  founded  on  the  great  traits  of  the  national 
character,  maintained  itself  in  the  popular  favour  as  long 
as  that  character  existed  in  its  original  attributes;  and 
even  now  it  remains  one  of  the  most  striking  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  modern  literature. 
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HiSTOKICAL     NaBRATIYK     PoKMS. — SkMPSBX. — <pAPATA. — AtLLOV. — SaKSE. 
FsBir  AHDEZ.  — ESPIMOBA. — CoLOMA. £bCILX.A      AK1>     HIB     AbAUCAXA, 

WITH  080Bio*8  Continuation. — Ona. — Gabriel  Lasso  db  la  Vega. — 
— Saatbdba. — Castkllanos.  —  Cehtkneba. — YiLLAGBA. — Religious 
Nabbativb  Poems. — Blasco. — Mata. — Vibues  and  his  Monsebbatjb. 
— Bbayo. — Yaldiyiblso. — HojEDA. — Diaz  and  othebs. — Imagihatiyb 
Nabbatiye  Poems. — Espinosa  and  othebs. — Babahona  db  Soto. — 
Balbuena  and  his  Bebnabdo. 


Epic  poetry,  from  its  general  dignity  and  pretensions,  is 
almost  uniformly  placed'  at  the  head  of  the  different  divi- 
sions of  a  nation's  literature.  But  in  Spain,  though  the 
series  of  efforts  in  that  direction  begins  early  and  boldly, 
and  has  been  continued  with  diligence  down  to  our  own 
times,  little  has  been  achieved  that  is  worthy  of  memory. 
The  Poem  of  the  Cid  is,  indeed,  the  oldest  attempt  at 
narrative  poetry  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe  that 
deserves  the  name ;  and,  composed,  as  it  must  have  been, 
above  a  century  before  the  appearance  of  Dante  and  two 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outbreaks  of  poetical  and 
national  enthusiasm  on  record.  But  the  few  similar 
attempts  that  were  made  at  long  intervals  in  the  periods 
immediately  subsequent,  like  those  we  witness  in  "  The 
Chronicle  of  Fernan  Gonzalez,"  in  "  The  Life  of  Alex- 
ander," and  in  "  The  Labyrinth"  of  Juan  de  Mena,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  chiefly  in  order  to  mark  the  progress  of 
Spanish  culture  during  the  lapse  of  three  centuries;  no 
one  of  them  showed  the  power  of  the  old  half-epic  Poem 
of  the  Cid. 
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At  last,  when  we  reach  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
or  rather,  when  we  come  to  the  immediate  results  of  that 
reign,  it  seems  as  if  the  national  genius  had  been  inspired 
with  a  poetical  ambition  no  less  extravagant  than  the 
scmbition  for  military  glory  which  their  foreign  successes 
had  stirred  up  in  the  masters  of  the  state.  The  poets  of 
the  time,  or  those  who  regarded  themselves  as  such,  evi- 
dently imagined  that  to  them  was  assigned  the  task  of 
worthily  celebrating  the  achievements,  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  the  New,  which  had  really  raised  their  country  to 
the  first  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  it 
was  then  thought  not  presumptuous  to  hope  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  universal  monarchy. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  therefore,  we  have 
an  extraordinary  number  of  epic  and  narrative  poems — 
in  all  above  twenty — iuU  of  lie  feelings  which  then  ani- 
mated the  nation,  and  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with 
Spanish  glory,  both  ancient  and  recent — poems  in  which 
their  authors  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  great  Italian 
epics,  already  at  the  height  of  their  reputation,  and  fondly 
believed  they  had  succeeded.  But  the  works  they  thus 
produced,  with  hardly  more  than  a  single  exception,  belong 
rather  to  patriotism  than  to  poetry;  the  best  of  them 
being  so  closely  confined  to  matters  of  fact,  that  they  come 
with  nearly  equal  pretensions  into  the  province  of  history, 
while  the  rest  fall  into  a  dull,  chronicling  style,  which 
makes  it  of  little  consequence  under  what  class  they  may 
chance  to  be  arranged. 

The  first  of  these  historical  epics  is  the  "  Carolea  **  of 
Hierdnimo  Sempere,  published  in  1560,  and  devoted  to 
the  victories  and  glories  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whose  name, 
in  fact,  it  bears.  The  author  was  a  merchant — a  circum- 
stance strange  in  Spanish  literature — and  it  is  written  in 
the  Italian  ottava  rima ;  the  first  part,  which  consists  of 
eleven  cantos,  being  devoted  to  the  first  wars  in  Italy,  and 
ending  with  the  captivity  of  Francis  the  First ;  while  the 
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second,  which  consists  of  nineteen  more,  contains  the  con- 
test in  Germany,  the  Emperor's  visit  to  Flanders,  and  his 
coronation  at  Bologna.  The  whole  fills  two  volumes,  and 
ends  abruptly  with  the  promise  of  another,  devoted  to  the 
capture  of  Tunis — a  promise  which,  happily,  was  never 
redeemed.  ^ 

The  next  narrative  poem  in  the  order  of  time  was  pub- 
lished by  Luis  de  (^apata,  only  five  years  later.  It  is  the 
^*  Carlo  Famoso,**  devoted,  like  the  last,  to  ilie  fame  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and,  like  that,  more  praised  than  it 
deserves  to  be  by  Cervantes,  when  he  places  both  of  them 
among  the  best  poetry  in  Don  Quixote's  library.  Its 
author  declares  that  he  was  thirteen  years  in  writing  it ; 
and  it  fills  fifty  cantos,  comprehending  above  forty  thousand 
lines  in  octave  stanzas.  But  never  was  poem  avowedly 
written  in  a  spirit  so  prosaic.  It  gives  year  by  year  the 
life  of  the  Emperor,  from  1522  to  his  death  at  San  Yuste 
in  1558;  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the 
date  is  placed  at  the  top  of  each  page,  and  everything 
of  an  imaginative  nature  or  of  doubtful  authority  is  dis- 
tinguished by  asterisks  firom  the  chronicle  of  ascertained 
facts.  Two  passages  in  it  are  interesting,  one  of  which 
gives  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Garcilasso,  and  the 
other  an  ample  account  of  Torralva,  the  great  magician 

^  <*  La  Carolea/'  Valencia,  1560,  parently  written  about  the  middle  of 

2  torn.  12mo.    The  first  volume  ends  the  sixteenth  century,  by  some  un- 

with  accounts  of  the  author's  birth-  known  author  of  that  period,  and 

place,  in  the  course  of  which  he  com-  devoted  to  the  gloiy  of  Francisco 

memorates  some  of  its  merchants  and  Pizarro,  from  the  time  when  he  lefl 

some  of  its  scholars,  particularly  Luis  Panama,  in  1524,  to  the  fall  of  Ata- 

Vives.    Notices  of  Sempere  are  to  be  balipa.    It  was  found  in  the  Imperial 

found  in  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  135,  in  library  at  Vienna,  among  the  manu- 

Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  1 10,  and  in  the  scripts  there,  but,  from  a  review  of 

notes  to  Polo's  *'  Diana,"  by  Cerdii,  it  in  the  Jahrbiicher  der  literatur, 

p.  380.  Band  CXXL,  1848,  it  seems  to  have 

A  poem  entitled  '*  Conquista  de  la  been  edited  with  very  little  critical 

Nueva  Castilla,"  first  published  at  care.    It  does  not,  however,  deserve 

Paris  in  1848,  12mo.,  by  J.  A.  Spre*  more  than  it  received.     It  is  wholly 

cher  de  Beraegg,  may,  perhaps,  be  worthless ;  not  better  than  we  can 

older  than  the  *' Carolea.*'    it  is  a  easily  suppose  to  have  been  written 

short  narrative  poem,  in  two  hundred  by  one  of  Pizarro's  rude  followers, 
and  eighty.thrce  octave  stanaas,  ap- 
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of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — the  same  person 
who  is  commemorated  by  Don  Quixote  when  he  rides 
among  the  stars.  Such,  however,  as  the  poem  is,  Qapata 
had  great  confidence  in  its  merits,  and  boastfully  published 
it  at  his  own  expense.  But  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
died  regretting  his  folly. ' 

Diego  Ximenez  de  Ayllon,  of  Arcos  de  la  Frontera, 
who  served  as  a  soldier  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  history  of  the  Cid,  and  of  some  other  of  the 
early  Spanish  heroes,  and  dedicated  it,  in  1579,  to  his 
great  leader.  But  this,  too,  was  litde  regarded  at  the 
time,  and  is  now  hardly  remembered.'  Nor  was  more 
favour  shown  to  Hippdlito  Sanz,  a  knight  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  John,  in  Malta,  who  shared  in  the  brave  defence 
of  that  island  against  the  Turks  in  1565,  and  wrote  a 
poetical  history  of  that  defence,  under  the  name  of  **  La 
Maltea,"  which  was  published  in  1582.  ^ 

Other  poems  were  produced  during  the  same  period, 
not  unlike  those  we  have  just  noticed — such  as  the  ^^  His- 
toria  Parthenopea  "  of  Alfonso  Fernandez,  whose  hero  is 
Gonzalvo  de  Cdrdova;    Espinosa's  continuation   of  the 

■  «  Carlo  Famoso  de  Don  Luis  de  under  whom  its  author  had  served, 

Gapata,"  Valencia,   1566|  4to.     At  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  usual  tra- 

the    opening    of  the  fiftieth    canto  ditions  about  the  Cid,  told  in  rather 

he  oongratuEites  himself  that  he  has  flowing,  but  insipid,  octave  stanias. 
'*  reached  the  end  ofhis  thirteen  years*  In  the  Librarjr  of  the  Society  of 

journey  ;*'   but,  after  all,  is  obliged  History  at  Madrid,  M.S.  D.  No.  42, 

to  hurry  over  the  last  fourteen  years  is  a  poem  in  double  redondiUas  de 

of  his  hero's  life  in  that  one  canto,  arte  mayor <,    by   Fra^  Gonzalo   de 

For  Gardlasso,  see  Canto  XLI. ;  and  Arredondo,  on  the  achievements  both 

for  Torralva*s  story,  which  strongly  of  the  Cid  and  of  the  Count  Feman 

illustrates  the  Spanish  character  of  Gonzalez,  the  merits  of  each  being 

the  sixteenth    century,    see  Cantos  nicely  balanced  in  alternate  cantos. 

XX VIII.,     XXX.     XXXI.,    and  It  is  haridljr  worth   notice,   except 

XXXII.,    with  the  notes    of    the  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was 

commentators  to  Don  Quixote,  Forte  written  as  early  as  1522,  when  the 

II.  c.  41.  unused  licence  of  Charles  V.  to  print 

*  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  it  was  given.  Fray  Arredondo  is 
823)  gives  the  date  and  title,  and  also  the  author  of  '^  £1  Castillo  In- 
little  else.  The  only  copy  of  the  expugnable  y  Defensorio  de  la  F£," 
poem  known  to  me  is  one  printed  Burgos,  1528,  fol. 
at  Alcald  do  Henares,  1579,  4to.,  ^  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  179,  and 
149  leaves,  double  columns.  It  is  Velazquez,  Dieze,  p.  385. 
dedicated  to  the  great  Duke  of  Alva, 
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"Orlando  Furioso,"*  which  is  not  entirely  withotit  merit; 
"The  Decade  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,**  by  Coloma, 
which  is  grave  and  dignified,  if  nothing  else ; — ^all  in  the 
manner  of  the  contemporary  Italian  heroic  and  narrative 
poems.  But  no  one  of  them  obtained  much  regard  when 
it  first  appeared,  and  none  of  them  can  now  be  said  to  be 
remembered.  Indeed  there  is  but  one  long  poem  of  the 
age  of  Philip  the  Second  which  obtained  an  acknowledged 
reputation  from  the  first,  and  has  preserved  it  ever  since, 
both  at  home  and  abroad — I  mean  the  "  Araucana.'*  ^ 

Its  author,  whose  personal  character  is  impressed  on 
every  part  of  his  poem,  was  Alonso  de  ErciUa,  third  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  Biscayan  origin — a  proud  circumstance, 
to  which  the  poet  himself  alludes  more  than  once.  *  He 
was  bom  in  1533,  at  Madrid,  and  his  father,  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  able,  from  his 
influence  at  court,  to  have  his  son  educated  as  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  prince  who  was  afterwards  Philip  the  Second, 
and  whom  the  young  Ercilla  accompanied  in  his  journeys 


*  The  "  Historia  Parthenopea,"  in  as  she  sees  her  son  surrounded  by  the 

eight  books,  by  Alfonso  Fernandez,  rude  crowd    and    ascending  Mount 

was  printed  at  Rome  in  1616,  says  Calvary   under    the  burden  of   his 

Antonio  fBib.  Not.,  Tom.  I.  p.  23).  cross,  (Lib.  YIII.,)  are  passages  of 

Nicolas  ae  Espinosa's    second   part  considerable  merit     Coloma  says  he 

of  the  *'  Orlanao  Furioso"  is  better  chose  the  terza  rima  *'  because  it  is 

known,  as  there  are  editions  of  it  in  the  gravest  verse  in  the  language,  and 

1556,  1556,  1557,  and  1559,  the  one  the  best  suited  to  any  grave  subject." 

of  1556  being  printed  at  Antwerp  in  In  a  poem  in  the  same  volume,  on  the 

4to.    Juan  de  Coloma's  *'  D^cada  de  Resurrection,  he  has,  however,  taken 

la  Pasion,"  in  ten  books,  terza  rima,  the  octave  rhyme ;  and  half  a  century 

was  printed  in  1579,  in  8vo.,  at  Cal-  earlier,  the  terza  rima  had  been  re- 

ler  (Cagliari)  in  Sardinia,  where  its  lected  by  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Yil- 

author  was  viceroy,   and  on  which  legas,  as  quite  unfitted  for  Oastilian 

island  this  has  been  said  to  be  the  poetry.    See  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  446, 

first  book  ever  printed.    There  is  an  note. 

edition  of  it,  also,  of  1586.  (Ximeno,  "  In  Canto  XXYII.  he  says :  "  Be- 

Tom.  I.  p.  175.)    It  is  pnused  by  hold  the  rough  soil  of  ancient  Biscay, 

Cervantes  in  his  "  Galatea,"  and  is  a  whence  it  is  certain  comes  that  nobi- 

sort  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  not  lity  now  extended  through  the  whole 

without  a  dignified  movement  in  its  land ;   behold  Bermeo,  the  head  of 

action,  and  interspersed  with  nanu-  Biscay,  surrounded  with  thorn-woods, 

tives  from  the  Ola  Testament.    The  and  above  its  port  the  old  walls  of 

story  of  St  Veronica,  (Lib,  VII.,)  the  house  of  Ercilla,  a  house  older 

and  the  description  of  the  Madonna  than  the  city  itself." 
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to  different  parts  of  Europe  between  1547  and  1551.  In 
1554  he  was  with  Philip  in  England,  when  that  prince 
married  Queen  Mary ;  and  news  having  arrived  there,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  poem,  of  an  outbreak  of  the  natives  in 
Chili,  which  threatened  to  give  trouble  to  their  conquerors, 
many  noble  Spaniards  then  at  the  English  court  volun- 
teered, in  the  old  spirit  of  their  country,  to  serve  against 
the  infidels. 

Among  those  who  presented  themselves  to  join  in  this 
romantic  expedition  was  Ercilla,  then  twenty-one  years 
old.  By  permission  of  the  prince,  he  says,  he  exchanged 
his  civil  for  military  service,  and  for  the  first  time  girded 
on  his  sword  in  earnest.  But  the  beginning  of  the  expe- 
dition was  not  auspicious.  Aldrete,  a  person  of  military 
experience,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  Philip,  and  under 
whose  standard  they  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  died 
on  the  way ;  and  after  their  arrival,  Ercilla  and  his  friends 
were  sent,  under  the  less  competent  leading  of  a  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  to  achieve  the  subjugation  of  the  territory 
of  Arauco — an  inconsiderable  spot  of  earth,  but  one  which 
had  been  so  bravely  defended  by  its  inhabitants  against 
the  Spaniards  as  to  excite  respect  for  their  heroism  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. ''  The  contest  was  a  bloody  one ; 
for  the  Araucans  were  desperate  and  the  Spaniards  cruel. 
Ercilla  went  through  his  part  of  it  with  honour,  meeting 
the  enemy  in  seven  severe  battles,  and  suffering  still  more 
severely  from  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  from  long 
exposure  to  the  harassing  warfare  of  savages. 

Once  he  was  in  greater  danger  from  his  countrymen 
and  from  his  own  fiery  temper  than  he  was,  perhaps,  at 
any  moment  from  the  common  enemy.  In  an  interval  of 
the  war,  when  a  public  tournament  was  held  in  honour 


'  "  Arauco,"  says  Ercilla,  <*  is  a  Indies,  and  is  therefore  called  the 

small  province,  about  twenty  leagues  Unconquered  State."    Its  people  are 

long  and  twelve  broad,  wnich  pro-  still  proud  of  their  name, 
duces  the  most  warlike  people  in  the 
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of  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Second  to  the  throne,  some 
cause  of  offence  occurred  during  the  jousting  between 
Ercilla  and  another  of  the  cavaliers.  The  mimic  fight,  as 
had  not  unfrequently  happened  on  similar  occasions  in  the 
mother  country,  was  changed  into  a  real  one ;  and,  in  the 
confusion  that  followed,  the  young  commander  who  pre- 
sided at  the  festival  rashly  ordered  both  the  principal 
offenders  to  be  put  to  death — a  sentence  which  he  re- 
luctantly changed  into  imprisonment  and  exile,  though 
not  until  after  Ercilla  had  been  actually  placed  on  the 
scaffold  for  execution. 

When  he  was  released  he  seems  to  have  engaged  in 
the  romantic  enterprise  of  huntmg  down  the  cruel  and 
savage  adventurer.  Lope  de  Aguirre,  but  he  did  not  arrive 
in  the  monster  s  neighbourhood  till  the  moment  when  his 
career  of  blood  was  ended.  From  this  time  we  know 
only  that,  after  suffering  from  a  long  illness,  Ercilla  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1562,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  having 
been  eight  years  in  America.  At  first  his  unsettled  habits 
made  him  restless,  and  he  visited  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  Europe;  but  in  1570  he  married  a  lady  connected 
with  the  great  family  of  Santa  Cruz,  D(^a  Maria  de 
Bazan,  whom  he  celebrates  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
canto  of  his  poem.  About  1576  he  was  made  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany — ^perhaps 
a  merely  titular  office;  and  about  1580  he  was  ^ain  in 
Madrid  and  in  poverty,  complaining  loudly  of  the  n^lect 
and  ingratitude  of  the  king  whom  he  had  so  long  served, 
and  who  seemed  now  to  have  forgotten  him.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  we  almost  entirely 
lose  sight  of  him,  and  know  only  that  he  began  a  poem  in 
honour  of  the  family  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  that  he  died  as 
early  as  1595. 

Ercilla  is  to  be  counted  among  the  many  instances  in 
which  Spanish  poetical  genius  and  heroism  were  one  feel- 
ing.    He  wrote  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  fought ;  and  his 
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principal  work  is  as  military  as  any  portion  of  his  adven- 
turous life.  Its  subject  is  the  very  expedition  against 
Arauco  which  occupied  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  youth ; 
and  he  has  simply  called  it  '^La  Araucana,'*  making  it  a 
long  heroic  poem  in  thirty-seven  cantos,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  trifles  of  no  value,  is  all  that 
remains  of  his  works.  Fortunately  it  has  proved  a  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  his  fame.  But  though  it  is  un- 
questionably a  poem  that  discovers  much  of  the  sensibility 
of  genius,  it  has  great  defects ;  for  it  was  written  when  the 
elements  of  epic  poetry  were  singularly  misunderstood  in 
Spain,  and  Ercilla,  misled  by  such  models  as  the  ^^Carolea  " 
and  '^  Carlo  Famoso,"  fell  easily  into  serious  mistakes. 

The  first  division  of  the  Araucana  is,  in  fact,  a  versified 
history  of  the  early  part  of  the  war.  It  is  geographically 
and  statistically  accurate.  It  is  a  poem,  thus  far,  that 
should  be  read  with  a  map,  and  one  wtiose  connecting 
principle  is  merely  the  succession  of  events.  Of  this  rigid 
accuracy  he  more  than  once  boasts ;  and,  to  observe  it,  he 
begins  with  a  description  of  Arauco  and  its  people,  amidst 
whom  he  lays  his  scene,  and  then  goes  on  through  fifteen 
cantos  of  consecutive  battles,  negotiations,  conspiracies,  and 
adventures,  just  as  they  occurred.  He  composed  this  part 
of  his  poem,  he  tells  us,  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  fought 
and  suffered ;  taking  the  night  to  describe  what  the  day 
had  brought  to  pass,  and  writing  his  verses  on  fragments  of 
paper,  or,  when  these  failed,  on  scraps  of  skins ;  so  that  it 
is,  in  truth,  a  poetical  journal,  in  octave  rhymes,  of  the 
expedition  in  which  he  was  engaged.  These  fifteen  cantos 
written  between  1555  and  1563  constitute  the  first  part, 
which  ends  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  tempest,  and 
which  was  printed  by  itself  in  1569. 

Ercilla  intimates  that  he  soon  discovered  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  successive  events  to  be  monotonous ;  and  he  de- 
termined to  intersperse  it  with  incidents  more  interesting 
and  poetical.     In  his  second  part,  therefore,  which  was 
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not  printed  till  1578,  we  have,  it  is  true,  the  same  histo- 
rical fidelity  in  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative,  but  it  is 
broken  with  something  like  epic  machinery;  such  as  a 
vision  of  Bellona,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cantos, 
where  the  poet  witnesses  in  South  America  the  victory  of 
Philip  the  Second  at  Saint  Quentin,  the  day  it  was  won  in 
France ; — the  cave  of  the  magician  Fiton,  in  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  cantos,  where  he  sees  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  which  happened  long  afterwards,  fought  by  anti- 
cipation ; — the  romantic  story  of  Tegualda  in  the  twentieth, 
and  that  of  Glaura  in  the  twenty-fourth ;  so  that,  when  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  second  part, — which  concludes, 
again,  with  needless  abruptness,  we  find  that  we  have 
enjoyed  more  poetry  than  we  had  in  the  first,  if  we  have 
made  less  rapid  progress  in  the  Ustory. 

In  the  third  part,  which  appeared  in  1590,  we  have 
again  a  continuation  of  the  events  of  the  war,  though  with 
episodes  such  as  that  in  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third 
cantos, — which  the  poet  strangely  devotes  to  a  defence,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  of  the  character 
of  Queen  Dido  from  the  imputations  cast  on  it  by  Virgil, 
— and  that  in  the  thirty-sixth,  in  which  he  pleasantly  gives 
us  much  of  what  little  we  know  concerning  his  own  per- 
sonal history.  *  In  the  thirty-seventh  and  last,  he  leaves 
all  his  previous  subjects,  and  discusses  the  right  of  public 
and  private  war,  and  the  claims  of  Philip  the  Second  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal ;  ending  the  whole  poem,  as  far  as  he 
himself  ended  it,  with  touching  complaints  of  his  own 
miserable  condition  and  disappointed  hopes,  and  his  de- 
termination to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to  penitence  and 
devotion. 

This  can  hardly  be  called  an  epic.     It  is  an  historical 

*  The    accounts    of  himself  are  196)  that  Ercilhi  in   1571  received 

chiefly  in  Cantos  XIII.,  XXXVI.,  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  in  1578 

and  XXXVII. ;  and  besides  the  facts  was  employed  by  rmlip  II.  on  an 

I  have  pven  in  the  text,  I  find  it  inconsiderable  mission  to  Saragossa. 
stated   (Seman.  Pintoresco,  1842,  p. 
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poem,  partly  in  the  manner  of  Silius  Italicus,  yet  seeking 
to  imitate  the  sudden  transitions  and  easy  style  of  the 
Italian  masters,  and  struggling  awkwardly  to  incorporate 
with  different  parts  of  its  structure  some  of  the  super- 
natural machinery  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  But  this  is  the 
unfortunate  side  of  the  Work.  In  other  respects  Ercilla  is 
more  successful.  His  descriptive  powers,  except  in  re- 
lation to  natural  scenery,  are  remarkable,  and,  whether 
devoted  to  battles  or  to  the  wild  manners  of  the  unfortunate 
Indians,  have  not  been  exceeded  by  any  other  Spanish 
poet  His  speeches,  too,  are  often  excellent,  especially  the 
remarkable  one  in  the  second  canto,  given  to  Coldcolo,  the 
eldest  of  the  Caciques,  where  the  poet  has  been  willing 
to  place  himself  in  direct  rivalship  with  the  speech 
l^hich  Homer,  under  similar  circumstances,  has  given  to 
Ulysses  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.*  And  his  characters, 
so  far  as  the  Araucan  chiefs  are  concerned,  are  drawn  with 
force  and  distinctness,  and  lead  us  to  sympathize  with  the 
cause  of  the  Indians  rather  than  with  that  of  the  invading 
Spaniards.  Besides  all  this,  his  genius  and  sensibility 
often  break  through  where  we  should  least  expect  it,  and 
his  Castilian  feelings  and  character  still  oftener;  the 
whole  poem  being  pervaded  with  that  deep  sense  of 
loyalty  which  was  always  a  chief  ingredient  in  Spanish 
honour  and  heroism,  and  which,  in  Ercilla,  seems  never  to 
have  been  chilled  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  master  to  whom 
he  devoted  his  life,  and  to  whose  glory  he  consecrated 
this  poem  J® 

•  The  great  praise  of  this  speech  *•  The  best  edition  of  the  Arau- 
bv  Voltaire,  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  cana  is  that  of  Sancha,  Madrid,  1776, 
his  **  Henriade,"  1726,  first  made  the  2  torn.  12mo. ;  and  the  most  exact 
Areucana  known  beyond  the  Pyre-  life  of  its  author  is  in  Baena,  Tom. 
nees ;  and  if  Voltaire  had  read  the  I.  p.  32.  Hayley  published  an  ab- 
poem  he  pretended  to  criticise,  he  stract  of  the  poem,  with  bad  transla- 
might  have  done  something  in  earnest  tions  of  some  of  its  best  passages,  in 
for  its  fame.  (See  his  Works,  ed.  the  notes  to  his  third  epistle  on  Epic 
Beaumarehais,  Paris,  1785,  8vo.,  Poetry  (London,  1782,  4to.) ;  but 
Tom.  X.  pp.  394-401.)  But  his  mis-  there  is  a  better  and  more  ample  ex- 
takes  are  so  gross  as  to  impair  the  amination  of  it  in  the  '*  Caraktere  der 
value  of  his  aomiration.  vomehmsten  Dichter  aller  Nationen/' 
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The  Araucana,  though  onethird  longer  than  die  Iliad, 
is  a  fragment ;  but|  as  fiur  as  the  war  of  Arauco  is  con-- 
cemed,  it  was  soon  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  more 
parts,  embracing  diirty-three  additional  cantos, — the  work 
of  a  poet  by  the  name  of  Osorio,  who  published  it  in  1597- 
Of  its  author,  a  native  of  Leon,  we  know  only  that  he  de- 
scribes himself  to  have  been  young  when  he  wrote  it,  and 
that  in  1598  he  gave  the  world  another  poem,  on  the  wars 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the  capture  of  Rhodes.  His 
continuation  of  &e  Araucana  was  several  times  printed, 
but  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  read.  Its  more  interesting 
portions  are  those  in  which  the  poet  relates,  with  apparent 
accuracy,  many  of  the  exploits  of  Ercilla  among  the 
Indians ; — ^the  more  absurd  are  those  in  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  visions  of  Bellona,  an  account  is  given  of  th^ 
conquest  of  Oran  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  that  of  Peru 
by  the  Fizarros,  neither  of  which  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
nearly  as  dull  and  chronicling  as  anything  of  its  class  that 
preceded  it  *^ 

But  there  is  one  difficulty  about  both  parts  of  this  poem, 
which  must  have  been  very  obvious  at  the  time.  Neither 
shows  any  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  commander  in 
the  war  of  Arauco,  who  was  yet  a  representative  of  the 
great  Mendoasa  family,  and  a  leading  personage  at  the 
courts  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third-  Why 
Osorio  should  have  passed  him  over  so  slightly  is  not  ap- 
parent ;  but  Ercilla  was  evidently  offended  by  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  after  the  unfortunate  tournament, 
and  took  this  mode  of  expresaing  his  displeasure. "    A 

Leipzig,  1798,  8vo.  Band  II.  Theil  ^  The  injustice,  as  it  was  deemed 

I.  pp.  140  and  349.  by  man^  courtlv  persons,  of  Ercilla 

"  The  last  edition  of  the  oontinua-  to  Ganna  de  Mendosa,  fourth  Mar- 

tion  of  the  Araucana,  by  Diego  de  auis  of  Cafiete,  who  commanded  the 

Sanisteban  Osorio,  of  which  I  haYe  Spaniards  in  the  war  of  Arauco,  may 

any  knowledge,  was  printed  with  the  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 

poem  of  Ercilla  at  Madrid,   1733,  poet  was  neglected  by  his  own  ^Fem- 

foHo.  ment  after  his  retom  to  Spain,  and 
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poet  of  Chili,  therefore,  Pedro  de  Ofia,  attempted,  so  far 
as  Ercilla  was  concerned,  to  repair  the  wrong,  and,  in 
1596,  published  his   ^^  Arauco  Subjugated,"  in  nineteen 


was  certainly  a  subject  of  remark  in 
the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  In 
1613,  Christdval  Suarez  de  Figueroa, 
the  weU-known  poet,  publish^  a  life 
of  the  Marquis,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  profligate  Duke  de  Lenna,  then 
the  reigning  favourite.  It  is  written 
with  some  elegance  and  some  affec- 
tation in  its  style,  but  is  full  of  flat- 
tery to  the  great  family  of  which  tibe 
Marquis  was  a  member;  and  when 
its  author  reaches  the  point  of  time 
at  which  Ercilla  was  involved  in  the 
trouble  at  the  tournament,  already 
noticed,  he  says :  '*  There  arose  a 
diflerence  between  Don  Juan  de 
Pineda  and  Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla, 
which  went  so  fiu",  that  they  drew 
their  swords.  Instantly  a  vast  num- 
ber of  weapons  sprang  from  the  scab- 
bards of  those  on  foot,  who,  without 
knowing  what  to  do,  rushed  together 
and  made  a  scene  of  great  confusion. 
A  rumour  was  spread,  that  it  had 
been  done  in  order  to  cause  a  revolt ; 
and  from  some  slight  circumstances 
it  was  believed  that  the  two  pretended 
combatants  had  arranged  it  all  before- 
hand. They  were  seized  by  com- 
mand of  the  general,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  beheaded,  intending  to 
infuse  terror  into  the  rest,  and  know- 
ing that  severity  is  the  most  eflTectual 
way  of  insuring  military  obedience. 
The  tumult,  however,  was  appeased  ; 
and  as  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  whole  af&ir  was  accidental,  the 
sentence  was  revoked.  The  becoming 
rigour  with  which  Don  Alonso  was 
treated  caused  the  silence  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  bury  the  achieve- 
ments of  Don  Garcia.  He  wrote  the 
wars  of  Arauco,  carrying  them  on  by 
a  body  without  a  head ;— that  is,  by 
an  army,  with  no  intimation  that  it 
had  a  general.  Ungrateful  for  the 
many  favours  he  had  received  from 
the  same  hand,  he  left  his  rude  sketch 
without  the  living  colours  that  be- 
longed to  it ;  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
hide  the  valour,  virtue,  forecast,  au- 
thority, and  success  of  a  nobleman 

VOL.  II. 


whose  words  and  deeds  always  went 
together  and  were  alike  admirable. 
But  so  far  could  passion  prevail,  that 
the  account  thus  given  remained  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  if  it  were  an 
apocryphal  one  ;  whereas,  had  it  been 
dutifully  written,  its  truth  would  have 
stood  authenticated  to  all.  For,  by 
the  consent  of  all,  the  personage  of 
whom  the  poet  ought  to  nave  written 
was  without  fault,  eentle,  and  of 
great  humanity;  and  he  who  was 
silent  in  his  praise  strove  in  vain  to 
dim  his  dory."  Hechos  de  Don 
Garcia  de  Mendoza,  por  Chr.  Suarez 
de  Figueroa,  Madrid,  1613,  4to.,  p. 
103. 

The  theatre  seemed  especially 
anxious  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  greatest  narrative  poet 
of  the  country.  In  1622  a  play  ap- 
peared, entitled  <*  Aleunas  Hazanas 
de  las  muchas  de  Don  Garcia  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza;*'  a  poor  attempt  at 
flattery,  which,  on  its  title-pa^,  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  work  or  Luis  de 
Belmonte,  but,  in  a  sort  of  table  of 
contents,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  eight 
other  poets,  among  whom  are  Antonio 
Mint  de  Mescua,  Luis  Velez  de 
Guevara,  and  Guillen  de  Castro.  Of 
the  '^  Arauco  Domado"  of  Lope  de 
V^a,  printed  in  1629,  and  the  hum- 
ble place  assigned  in  it  to  Ercilla,  I 
have  spoken,  ante,  p.  193.  To  these 
should  be  added  two  others,  namely, 
the  '*  Govemador  Prudente  "  of  Gas- 
par  de  Avila,  in  Tom.  XXI.  of  the 
Comedias  Escogfdas,  printed  in  1664, 
in  which  Don  Garcia  arrives  first  on 
the  scene  of  action  in  Chili,  and  dis- 
tinguishes his  command  by  acts  of 
wisdom  and  clemency  ;  and  in  Tom. 
XXII.,  1665,  the  '' Espanolcs  en 
Chili,"  by  Francisco  Gonzalez  de 
Bustos,  devoted  in  part  to  the  glory 
of  Don  Garcia's  father,  and  ending 
with  the  impalement  of  Caupolican 
and  the  baptism  of  another  of  the 
principal  Indians  ;  each  as  character- 
istic of  the  age  as  was  the  homage  of 
all  to  the  Mendozas. 

2  F 
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cantos,  which  he  devoted  expressly  to  the  honour  of  the 
neglected  commander.  Otia*s  success  was  inconsiderable, 
but  was  quite  as  much  as  he  deserved.  His  poem  was 
once  reprinted ;  but,  though  it  contains  sixteen  thousand 
lines,  it  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  events  it  undertakes  to 
record,  and  has  never  been  finished.  It  contains  consulta- 
tions of  the  infernal  powers,  like  those  in  Tasso,  and  a  love- 
story,  in  imitation  of  the  one  in  Ercilla ;  but  it  is  mainly 
historical,  and  ends  at  last  with  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  "  that  English  pirate  Richerte  Aquines,** — no  doubt  Sir 
Bichard  Hawkins,  who  was  taken  in  the  Pacific  in  1594, 
under  circumstances  not  more  unlike  those  which  Ofia  de- 
scribes than  might  be  expected  in  a  poetical  version  of  them 
by  a  Spaniard.  *' 

But  as  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  the  conquerors  of 
America  continued  to  fill  the  world  with  their  fame,  and 
to  claim  at  home  no  small  part  of  the  interest  that  had  so 
long  been  given  to  the  national  achievements  in  the 
Moorish  wars,  it  was  natural  that  the  greatest  of  all  the 
adventurers,  Hernando  Cortes,  should  come  in  for  his 
share  of  the  poetical  honours  that  were  lavishly  scattered 
on  all  sides.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1588,  Gabriel  Lasso  de 
la  Vega,  a  young  cavalier  of  Madrid,  stirred  up  by  the 
example  of  Ercilla,  published  a  poem,  entitled  '^The 
Valiant  Cortes,**  which  six  years  later  he  enlarged  and 
printed  anew  under  the  name  of  "  La  Mexicana ;"  and  in 
1599,  Antonio  de  Saavedra,  a  native  of  Mexico,  published 
his  ^*  Indian  Pilgrim,"  which  contains  a  regular  life  of 
Cort6s  in  above  sixteen  thousand  lines,  written,  as  the 
author  assures  us,  on  the  ocean,  and  in  seventy  days* 
Both  are  mere  chronicling  histories ;  but  the  last  is  not 
without  freshness  and  truth,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 

^*  **  Arauco  Domado,  compuesto  and  Madrid,  1605.  Besides  which, 
por  el  Licendado  Pedro  de  Ona,  Ona  wrote  a  poem  on  the  earth- 
Natural  de  los  Infantes  de  Engol  en  quake  at  Lima  m  1699.  Antonio  is 
Chile,  etc. ,  impreso  en  la  Ciudad  de  wrong  in  sugsesting  that  Ofia  was 
los   Reyes,"  (Lima,)  1596,  12mo.,  not  a  native  of  America. 
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was  the  work  of  one  familiar  with  the  scenes  he  describes, 
and  with  the  manners  of  the  mihappy  race  of  men  whose 
disastrous  fate  he  records.  '^ 

In  the  same  year  with  the  "  Valiant  Cortfes  "  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  early  discoverers 
and  adventurers  in  America,  by  Juan  de  Castellanos,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Tunja  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada ; 
but  one  who,  like  many  others  that  entered  the  Church  in 
their  old  age,  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and  had 
visited  many  of  the  countries,  and  shared  in  many  of  the 
battles,  he  describes.  It  begins  with  an  account  of 
Columbus,  and  ends,  about  1560,  with  the  expedition  of 
Orsua  and  the  crimes  of  Aguirre,  which  Humboldt  has 
called  the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  conquests,  and  of  which  Southey  has  made  an 
interesting,  though  painful,  story.  Why  no  more  of  the 
poem  of  Castellanos  was  published  does  not  appear.  More 
was  known  to  exist;  and  at  last  the  second  and  third 
parts  were  found,  and,  with  the  testimony  of  Ercilla  to  the 
truth  of  their  narratives,  were  published  in  1847,  bringing 
their  broken  accounts  of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  America, 
and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  since  known  as  Colombia, 
down  to  about  1588.  The  whole,  except  the  conclusion, 
is  written  in  the  Italian  octave  stanza,  and  extends  to 
nearly  ninety  thousand  lines,  in  pure,  fluent  Castilian, 
which  soon  afterwards  became  rare,  but  in  a  chronicling 
spirit,  which,  though  it  adds  to  its  value  as  history,  takes 
from  it  all  the  best  characteristics  of  poetry.  ^^ 

^*  '*  Cortds  Valeroflo,  por  Gabriel  twenty  cantos  of  octave  stanzas;  and 

Lasso  de  la  Veffa,"  Madrid,  1588,  though  we  know  nothing  else  of  its 

4to.,  and  <*La  Mexicana/'  Madrid,  author,  we  know,  by  tne  laudatory 

1594,   Svo.      Tragedies    and    other  verses  prefixed  to   his  poem,   that 

works,  which  I  mive  not  seen,  are  Lope  de  Vega  and  Vicente  Espiiiel 

also  attributed  to  him.     (Hijos  de  were  among  his  friends.     It  brings 

Madrid,  Tom.  II.  p.    264.)     *'£!  the   story  of  Cort^  down    to  the 

Peregrino  Indiano,  por  Don  Antonio  death  of  Guatimozin. 

de  &avedni  Guzman,  Viznieto  del  ^  The  poem  of  Castellanos  is  sin- 

Conde  del  Castellar,  nacido  en  Me-  eularly  enough  entitled  '*  Elegias  de 

xico,"  Madrid,  1599,  12mo.    It  is  in  Varones  Ilustres  de  Indias,"  and  we 
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Other  poems  of  the  same  general  character  followed. 
One  on  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  La  Plata  is  by 
Centenera,  who  shared  in  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the 
original  conquest, — a  long,  dull  poem,  in  twenty-eight 
cantos,  full  of  credulity,  and  yet  not  without  value  as  a 
record  of  what  its  author  saw  and  learned  in  his  wild 
adventures.  It  contains,  in  the  earlier  parts,  much  irrele- 
vant matter  concerning  Peru,  and  is  throughout  a  strange 
mixture  of  history  and  geography,  ending  with  l^ee 
cantos  devoted  to  *' Captain  Thomas  Candis,  captain- 
general  of  the  queen  of  England," — in  other  words, 
Thomas  Cavendish,  half  gentleman,  half  pirate,  whose 
overthrow  in  Brazil,  in  1592,  Centenera  thinks  a  suffi- 
ciently glorious  catastrophe  for  his  long  poem.  ^*  Another 
similar  work  on  an  expedition  into  New  Mexico  was 
written  by  Gaspar  de  Villagra,  a  captain  of  infantry,  who 
served  in  the  adventures  he  describes,  and  published  his 
account  in  1610,  after  his  return  to  Spain.  But  both 
belong  to  the  domain  of  history  rather  than  to  that  of 
poetry." 

have  some  reason  to  sappose  it  on-  into  his  collection  entirely   for  its 

ginally  consisted  of  four  parts.    (An-  historical  claims, 
tonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  674.)  The  One  thing  has  much  strode  me  in 

first  was  printed  at  Madrid,  1589,  this  and  all  the   poems  written  by 

4to. ;  but  the  second  and  third,  dis-  Spaniards  on  their  conquests  in  Ame- 

covered,  I  believe,  in  the  National  rica,  and  especially  by  those    who 

Library  of  that  city,  were  not  pub-  visited  the  countries  they  celebrate : 

lished  till  they  appeared  in  the  fourth  it  is,  that  Uiere  are  no  proper  sketches 

volume  of  the  Biblioteca  of  Aribau,  of  the  peculiar  scenery  through  whidL 

Madrid,  1847,  8vo.    Elegias  seems  they  passed,  though  much  of  it  is 

to  have  been  used  by  Castellanos  in  among  the  most  bouitiful  and  gnnd 

the  sense  of  eulogies.  Of  their  author  that  exists  on  the  globe,  and  must 

the  little  we  know  is  told  by  himself,  have  been   filling    wem    constantly 

''  *'  Argentina,  Conquista  del  Rio  with    new  won&r.    The  troth  b. 

de  la  Plata  y  Tucuman,  y  otros  Su-  that,  when  they  describe  woods  and 

cesos  del  Pera,"  Lisboa,  1602,  4to.  rivers  and  mountains,  their  descrip- 

There  is  a  love-story  in  Canto  XII.,  tions  would  as  well  fit  the  Pyrenees 

and  some  talk  about  enchantments  or  the  Guadalouivir  as  they  do  Me- 

elsewhere;    but,  with  a   few  such  xico,  the  Anaes,  or  the  Amazon, 

slight  exceptions,  the  poem  is  evi-  Perhaps  this  deficiency  is  connected 

dently  pretty  good  geography,  and  with  the  same  causes  that  have  pre- 

the  best  history  the  author  could  col-  vented  Spain  from  ever  produdng  a 

lect  on  the  spot.    I  know  it  only  in  great  landscape  painter, 
the  reprint  of  Barda,  who  takes  it  *'  **  La  Conquista  del  Nuevo  Me- 
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No  less  characteristic  of  the  national  temper  and  genius 
than  these  historical  and  heroic  poems  were  the  long  reli- 
gious narratives  in  verse  produced  during  the  same  period 
and  later.  To  one  of  these — that  of  Coloma  on  "  The 
Passion  of  Christ,**  printed  in  1576 — we  have  already 
alluded.  Another,  "The  Universal  Redemption,"  by 
Blasco,  first  printed  in  1584,  should  also  be  mentioned. 
It  fills  fifty-six  cantos,  and  contains  nearly  thirty  thousand 
lines,  embracing  the  history  of  man  fipom  the  creation  to 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  reading  in  many  parts 
like  one  of  the  old  Mysteries.  ^'  A  third  poem,  by  Mata, 
not  unlike  the  last,  extends  through  two  volumes,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  glories  of  Saint  Francis  and  five  of  his 
followers;  a  collection  of  legends  in  octave  stanzas,  put 
together  without  order  or  picturesqueness,  the  first  of 
which  sets  forth  the  meek  Saint  Francis  in  the  disguise  of 
a  knight-errant.     None  of  the  three  has  any  value.  ^* 

The  next  in  the  list,  as  we  descend,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class,  if  not  the  very  best  It  is  the  *•  Monserrate  '* 
of  Yirues,  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poet,  so  much  praised 
by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  legends  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Garin,  a  hermit  living  on  the  desolate  mountain  of 
Monserrate,  in  Catalonia,  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  grossest 
and  most  atrocious  crimes  of  which  human  nature  is  ca- 
pable. Remorse  seizes  him.  He  goes  to  Bome  for  absolu- 
tion, and  obtains  it  only  on  the  most  degrading  conditions. 


xico,  por  Gaspar  de  Villagra/'  was  Bilbao,  1587,  with  a  wood-cut  of  St. 

printed  at  Alcaic  in  1610,  8vo.    An-  Francis  on  the  title-page,  as  a  knight 

tonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  535.    •  on  horseback  and  in  full  armour; 

"  "Universal  Redencionde  Fran-  Tom.  II.,  1589,  4to.    A  third  vo- 

cisco   Hernandez    Blasco,"   Toledo,  lume  was  promised,  but  it  never  ap* 

1584,  1589,  4to.,  Madrid,  1609,  4to.  peared.      The    five    saints  are    St 

He  was  of  Toledo,  and  chiims  that  a  Anthony  of  Padua,  Sta.  Buenaven- 

part  of  his  poem  was  a  revelation  to  tura,  St.  Luis  the  Bishop,  Sta.  Ber- 

a  nun.  nadina,  and  Sta.  Clara,  ail  Minorites. 

*"  "  £1  Cavallero  Assisio,  Vida  de  St  Anthony  preaching  to  the  fishes, 


San  Francisco  y  otros  Cinco  Santos,      whom  he  addresses  (Canto  XVII.) 
por  Gabriel    de    Mata,''  Tom.   I.,      at  A«rmamM /mc«s,  is  very  quaint. 
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His  penitence,  however,  is  sincere  and  complete.  In  proof 
of  it,  the  person  he  has  murdered  is  restored  to  life,  and 
the  Madonna,  appearing  on  the  wild  momitain  where  the 
unhappy  man  had  committed  his  crime,  consecrates  its 
deep  solitudes  by  founding  there  'the  magnificent  sanctuary 
which  has  ever  since  made  the  Monserrate  holy  ground 
to  all  devout  Spaniards. 

That  such  a  legend  should  be  taken  by  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  the  world  as  the  subject  of  an  epic  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  any  country 
except  Spain.  But  many  a  soldier  there,  even  in  oiu*  own 
times,  has  ended  a  life  of  excesses  in  a  hermitage  as  rude 
and  solitary  as  that  of  Garin ;  ^  and  in  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Second,  it  seemed  nothing  marvellous  that  one  who 
had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  who,  by  way  of 
distinction,  was  commonly  called  ^^The  Captain  Yirues,** 
should  yet  devote  the  leisure  of  his  best  years  to  a  poem 
on  Garin's  deplorable  life  and  revolting  adventures.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  fact  The  ^^  Monserrate,'*  from  the 
moment  of  its  appearance,  was  successful.  Nor  has  its 
success  been  materially  diminished  at  any  period  since« 
It  has  more  of  the  proper  arrangement  and  proportions  of 
an  epic  than  any  other  of  the  serious  poems  of  its  class  in 
the  language ;  and  in  the  richness  and  finish  of  its  versifi- 
cation, it  is  not  surpassed,  if  it  is  equalled,  by  any  of  those 
of  its  age.  The  difficulties  Yirues  had  to  encounter  lay 
in  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  the  low  character  of  his 


"^  In  a  hermitage  on  a  mountain  or  for  his  eminent  merits  in  the  diplo- 

near  Cdrdova,   where   about    thirty  matic    and   military  service   of  his 

hermits  lived  in  stem  silence  and  country,  than  for  his  high  rank, — who 

subjected  to  the  most  cruel  penances,  led  me  up  that  rude  mountain,  and 

I  once  saw  a  person  who  had  served  filled  a  long  and  beautiful  morning 

with  distinction  as  an  officer  at  the  with  strange  sights  and  adventures 

battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  another  who  and  stories,  such  as  can  be  found  in 

had  been  of  the  household  of  the  no  other  country  but  Spain,  assured 

first  queen  of  Ferdinand  VII.     The  me  that  cases  like  those  of  the  S^- 

Duke  de  Rivas  and  his  brother,  Don  nish  officers  who  had  become  hermits 

Angel, — now  wearing  the  title  him-  were  still  of  no  infrequent  occurrence 

sel^  but  more  distinguished  as  a  poet,  in  their  country.     This  was  in  1818. 
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hero;  but  in  the  course  of  twenty  cantos,  interspersed 
with  occasional  episodes,  like  those  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
and  the  glories  of  Monserrate,  these  disadvantages  are  not 
always  felt  as  blemishes,  and,  as  we  know,  have  not  pre- 
vented the  ^^  Monserrate  "  from  being  read  and  admired  in 
an  age  little  inclined  to  believe  the  legend  on  which  it  is 
founded.  *' 

The  "  Benedictina,"  by  Nicholas  Bravo,  was  published 
in  1604,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  give  the 
lives  of  Saint  Benedict  and  his  principal  followers,  in  the 
way  in  which  Castellanos  had  given  the  lives  of  Columbus 
and  the  early  American  adventurers,  but  was  probably 
regarded  rather  as  a  book  of  devotion  for  the  monks  of 
the  brotherhood,  in  which  the  author  held  a  high  place, 
than  as  a  book  of  poetry.  Certainly,  to  the  worldly,  that 
is  its  true  character.  Nor  can  any  other  than  a  similar 
merit  be  assigned  to  two  poems  for  which  the  social  posi- 
tion of  their  author,  Valdivielso,  insured  a  wider  tempo- 
rary reputation.  The  first  is  on  the  history  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  Mary,  written,  apparently,  because  Valdivi- 
elso himself  had  received  in  baptism  the  name  of  that 
saint.  The  other  is  on  the  peculiarly  sacred  image  of  the 
Madonna,  preserved  by  a  series  of  miracles  from  contami- 
nation during  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and 
ever  since  venerated  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  to  whose 
princely  archbishop  Valdivielso  was  attached  as  a  chap- 
lain. Both  of  these  poems  are  full  of  learning  and  of 
dulness,  enormously  long,  and  comprehend  together  a  large 
part  of  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Spanish  Church,  but 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  ** 

*'  Of  Viraes  a  notice   has   been  Ortega,  on  the  same  subject,  appeared 

already  given,  (antCf  p.  27,)  to  which  about  the  middle  of  tiie  eighteenth 

it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here  that  century,    in    small   quarto,    without 

there  are  editions  of  the  Monserrate  date,  entitled  '*  Orfgen,  Antiguedad 

ofl688, 1601,1602, 1609,  and  1806;  6   Invencion   de   nuestra  Senora  de 

the  last  (Madrid,  8vo.)  with  a  Pre-  Monserrate."  It  is  entirely  worthless, 
face  writen,  I  think,  by  Mayans  y  *■  **  La  Benedictina  de  F.  Nicolas 

Siscar.     A   poem    by   Francisco  de  Bravo,"  Salamanca,  1604, 4to.    Bravo 
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Lope's  religious  epic  and  narrative  poems,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  appeared  at  about  the  same  time 
with  those  of  Yaldivielso,  and  enjoyed  the  success  that 
attended  whatever  bore  the  name  of  the  great  popular 
author  of  his  age.  But  better  than  anything  of  this  class 
produced  by  him  was  the  ^*  Ghristiada  "  of  Diego  de  Ho- 
jeda,  printed  in  1611,  and  taken  in  a  slight  degree  from 
the  Latin  poem  with  the  same  title  by  Yida,  but  not 
enough  indebted  to  it  to  impair  the  author's  claims  to 
originality.  Its  subject  is  very  simple.  It  opens  with  the 
Last  Supper,  and  it  closes  with  the  Crucifixion.  The 
episodes  are  few  and  appropriate,  except  one, — ^that  in 
which  the  dress  of  the  Saviour  in  the  garden  is  made  an 
occasion  for  describing  all  human  sins,  whose  allegorical 
history  is  represented  as  if  woven  with  curses  into  the 
seven  ample  folds  of  the  mantle  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  expiatory  victim,  who  thus  bears  them  for  our  sake. 
The  vision  of  the  future  glories  of  his  Church  granted  to 
the  sufferer  is,  on  the  contrary,  happily  conceived  and  well 
suited  to  its  place ;  and  still  better  are  the  gentle  and 
touching  consolations  offered  him  in  prophecy.  Indeed, 
not  a  little  skill  is  shown  in  the  general  epic  structure  of 
the  poem,  and  its  verse  is  uncommonly  sweet  and  graceful. 
If  the  characters  were  drawn  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  if 
the  language  were  always  sustained  with  the  dignity  its 
subject  demands,  the  "  Christiada  "  would  stand  deserv- 
edly at  the  side  of  the  "  Monserrate"  of  Virues.  Even 
sStex  making  this  deduction  firom  its  merits,  no  other  reli- 
gious poem  in  the  language  is  to  be  placed  before  it.^ 

was  a  professor    at  Salamanca  and  Barcelona,  1618,  ]2mo.,  fills  nearly 

Madrid,  and  died  in  1648,  the  head  a  thousand ; — ^both  in  octave  stanzas, 

of  a  rich  monastery  of  his  order  in  as  are  nearly  all  the  poems  of  their 

Navarre.  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  class. 

II.  p.  151.)  Of  Yaldivielso  I  have         »  '<  La  Christiada  de  Dieeo  de 

spoken,  ante,  p.  294.     His  '' Vida,  Hojeda,"  Sevilla,  1611,  4to.     It  has 

etc.,   de  San  Josef,"  printed  1607  the    merit   of  having   only   twelve 

and  1647,  makes  above  seven  hundred  cantos,  and,  if  this  virere  the  proper 

pages  in  the  edition  of  Lisbon,  1616,        '-  -  '"  --^^  — "  »- ->  — **- 

12mo. ;  and  his  **  Sagrario  de  Toledo," 


place,  it  might  well  be  compared  with 
Milton's    '*  Paradise  Regamed"  for 
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In  the  same  year,  Alonso  Diaz,  of  Seville,  published  a 
pious  poem  on  another  of  the  consecrated  images  of  the 
Madonna;  and  afterwards,  in  rapid  succession,  we  have 
heroic  poems,  as  they  are  called,  on  Loyola,  and  on  the 
Madonna,  both  by  Antonio  de  Escobar ;  one  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  by  Azevedo,  but  no  more  an  epic  than 
the  "  Week  **  of  Du  Bartas,  from  which  it  is  imitated ; — 
and  one  on  "  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Five  Martyrs  of 
Arabia,"  by  Rodriguez  de  Vargas ;  the  last  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  vow  to  two  of  their  number,  through  whose  inter- 
cession the  author  believed  himself  to  have  been  cured  of 
a  mortal  disease.  But  all  these,  and  all  of  the  same  class 
that  followed  them, — the  "David'*  of  Uziel, — Calvo's 
poem  on  "The  Virgin,"— Vivas's  "  Life  of  Christ,"— 
Juan  Davila's  "  Passion  of  the  Man-God,' —the  "  Sam- 
son "of  Enriquez  Gomez, — another  heroic  poem  on  Loyola, 
by  Camargo, — and  another  "  Christiad,"  by  Encisso, — 
which  bring  the  list  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  add 
nothing  to  the  claims  or  character  of  Spanish  religious 
narrative  poetry,  though  they  add  much  to  its  cumbersome 
amount  ** 


its  scenes  with  the  devils,  and  with  with  the  title  of  **  Nueva  Jerusalen 
Klopstock's '<  Messiah  *' for  the  scene  Maria/'  Valladolid,  1625,  18mo.; 
of  the  crucifixion.  Of  the  author  we  both  by  Antonio  de  Escobar  y  Men- 
know  only  that  he  was  a  native  of  doza,  and  both  the  work  of  his  youth, 
Seville,  but  went  younff  to  Lima,  in  since  he  lived  to  1668.  (Ibid.,  p. 
Peru,  where  he  wrote  tnis  poem,  and  115.)  The  last  of  these  poems,  my 
where  he  died  at  the  head  of  a  Domi-  copy  of  which  is  of  the  fourth  edition, 
nican  convent  founded  by  himself,  absurdly  divides  the  life  of  the  Ma- 
(Antonio,  Bib.  Nov. ,  Tom.  I.  p.  289. )  donna  according  to  the  twelve  precious 
There  is  a  rtjfacimcti/oofthe'^Chris-  stones  that  form  the  foundations  of 
tiada,'*  by  Juan  Manuel  de  fierrio-  the  New*  Jerusalem  in  the  twenty- 
zabal,  printed  Madrid,  1841,  18mo.,  first  chapter  of  the  Revelation;  each 
in  a  small  volume ;  not,  however,  an  Jundamento^  as  the  se{)arate  portions 
improvement  on  the  original.  or  books  are  called,  being  subdivided 
^  ''  Poema  Castellano  de  nuestra  into  three  cantos ;  and  the  whole  fill- 
Senora  de  Aguas  Santas,  por  Alonso  ing  above  twelve  thousand  lines  of 
Diaz,"  Seville,  1611,  cited  by  An-  octave  stanzas,  which  are  not  always 
tonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  21). —  without  merit,  though  they  generally 
''San  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  Poema  have  very  little*  —  '*  Creacion  del 
Herdico,^'  Valladolid,  1613,  8vo.,  Mundo  de  Alonso  de  Azevedo," 
and  *'  Historia  de  la  V(rgen  Madre  Roma,  1615.  (Velazquez,  Dieze,  p. 
de  Dies,"  1608,  afterwards  published  895.)— <' La  Verdadera  Hermandad 
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Of  an  opposite  character  to  these  religious  poems  are 
the  purely,  or  almost  purely,  imaginative  epics  of  the  same 
period,  whose  form  yet  brings  them  into  the  same  class. 
Their  number  is  not  large,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  fictions  which  Ariosto,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  had  thrown  up  like 
brilliant  fireworks  into  the  Italian  sky,  and  which  had 
drawn  to  them  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  especially 
of  all  Spain.  There  a  translation  of  the  "  Orlando  Furi- 
oso,"  poor,  indeed,  but  popular,  had  been  published  by 
Urrea  as  early  as  1550.  An  imitation  soon  followed, — 
the  one  already  alluded  to,  as  made  by  Espinosa,  in  1555. 
It  is  called  "The  Second  Part  of  the  Orlando^  with  the 
True  Event  of  the  Famous  Battle  of  Roncesvalles,  and 
the  End  and  Death  of  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France."  But 
at  the  very  outset  its  author  tells  us  that  "  he  sings  the 


de  los  Cinco  Martires  de  Arabia,  por 
Damian  Rodrigaez  de  Vargas/*  To- 
ledo, 1621,  4to.  It  ia  very  short  for 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  con- 
taining only  about  three  thousand 
lines,  but  it  is  hardlv  possible  that 
any  of  them  should  oe  worse. — 
"  David,  Poema  Herdico  del  Doctor 
Jacobo  Uziel,"  Venetia,  1624,  pp. 
440 ;  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  on  the 
story  of  the  Hebrew  monarch  whose 
name  it  bears,  written  in  a  plain  and 
simple  style,  evidently  imitating  the 
flow  of  Tasso's  stanzas,  but  without 
poetical  spirit,  and  in  the  ninth  canto 
absurdly  bringing  a  Spanish  navigator 
to  the  court  of  Jerusalem. — "La 
Mejor  Muger  Madre  y  Vfrjjen, 
Poema  Sacro,  por  Sebastian  de  Nieva 
Calvo,"  Madrid,  1625,  4to.  It  ends 
in  the  fourteenth  book  with  the  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto.  which  is  attributed 
to  the  intercession  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  virtue  of  the  rosaiy. — 
"  Grandezas  Divinas,  Yida  y  Muerte 
de  nuestro  Salvador,  etc.,  por  Fr. 
Duran  Vivas,*'  found  in  scattered 
papers  after  his  death,  and  arranged 
ana  modernized  in  its  language  by 
his  grandson,  who  published  it,  (Ma- 
drid, 1643,  4to.)  ;  a  worthless  poem, 


more  than  half  of  which  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  speech  from  Jo- 
seph to  Pontius  Pilate. — "  Pasion  del 
Uombre  Dies,  por  el  Maestro  Juan 
D^vila,**  Leon  de  Franda,  1661, 
folio,  written  in  the  Spanish  (tecimas 
of  Espinel,  and  filling  about  three- 
and-twenty  thousand  lines,  divided 
into  six  books,  which  are  subdivided 
into  estancias,  or  resting-places,  and 
these  again  into  cantos. — "Sanson 
Nazareno,  Poema  Er6ico,  por  Ant. 
Enriquez  Gomez,**  Ruan,  1656,  4to., 
thoroughly  infected  with  Gongorism, 
as  is  another  poem  by  the  same  au- 
thor, half  narrative,  half  lyrical, 
called  "  La  Culpa  del  Primer  Pere- 
grino,'*  Ruan,  1644,  4to.—"  San  Ig- 
nacio  de  Loyola,  Poema  HenSico, 
escrivialo  Hernando  Dominguez  Ca-> 
margo,'*  1666,  4to.,  a  native  of  Santa 
Fd  de  Bogota,  whose  poem,  filling 
nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  octave 
rhymes,  is  a  fragment  published  after 
his  death. — "  La  Chnstiada,  Poema 
Sacro  y  Vida  de  Jesu  Christo,  que 
escrivid  Juan  Francisco  de  Encisso  y 
Mon9on,"  Cadiz,  1694,  4to.  de- 
formed, like  almost  every  thing  of 
the  period  when  it  apjiearcd,  with  the 
worst  taste. 
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great  glory  of  Spaniards  and  the  overthrow  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  followers,"  adding  significantly,  ^*  This 
history  will  relate  the  truth,  and  not  give  the  story  as  it 
is  told  by  that  Frenchman,  Turpin."  Of  course,  we  have, 
instead  of  the  fictions  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
Ariosto,  the  Spanish  fictions  of  Bernardo  del  Garpio  and  the 
rout  of  the  Twelve  Peers  at  Roncesvalles — all  very  little 
to  the  credit  of  Charlemagne,  who,  at  the  end,  retreats, 
disgraced,  to  Germany.  But  still,  the  whole  is  ingeniously 
connected  with  the  stories  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso,'*  and 
carries  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  adventures  of  the 
personages  who  are  its  heroes  and  heroines* 

Some  of  the  fictions  of  Espinosa,  however,  are  very  ex- 
travagant and  absurd.  Thus,  in  the  twenty-second  canto, 
Bernardo  goes  to  Paris  and  overthrows  several  of  the 
paladins ;  and  in  the  thirty-third,  whose  scene  is  laid  in 
Ireland,  he  disenchants  Olympia  and  becomes  king  of  the 
island ; — both  of  them  needless  and  worthless  innovations 
on  the  story  of  Bernardo,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  old 
Spanish  ballads  and  chronicles.  But  in  general,  though 
it  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  giants  and  enchantments, 
Espinosa's  continuation  of  the  Orlando  is  less  encumbered 
with  impossibilities  and  absurdities  than  the  similar  poem 
of  Lope  de  Vega ;  and,  in  some  parts,  is  very  easy  and 
graceful  in  its  story-telling  spirit  It  ends  with  the  thirty- 
fifth  canto,  after  going  through  above  fourteen  thousand 
lines  in  ottava  rima ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  conclusion  is 
abrupt,  and  we  have  an  intimation  that  more  may  follow.  ** 

But  no  more  came  from  the  pen  of  Espinosa.  Others, 
however,  continued  the  same  series  of  fictions,  if  they  did 
not  take  up  the  thread  where  he  left  it.     An  Aragonese 


»  "  Seeimda  Parte   de   Orlando,  doubt,  which  Antonio  gives  to  1656,) 

etc.,  por  Nicolas  Espinosa,"  Zaragoza,  and  is  treated  with  due  severity  by 

1555,  4to.,  Anveres,  1656,  4U>.,  etc.  the  curate  in  the  scrutiny  of  Don 

The  Orlando  of  Ariosto,   translated  Quixote's  library,  and  by  Clemencin 

by  Urrca,  was  published  at  Lyons  in  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage. 

1650,  folio,  (the  same   edition,   no  Tom.  I.  p.  120. 
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nobleman,  Abarca  de  Bolea,  wrote  two  different  poems — 
"Orlando  the  Lover *•  and  "Orlando  the  Bold;** — and 
Garrido  de  Yillena  of  Alcal^  who,  in  1577,  had  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  the  "  Orlando  Innamorato "  of 
Boiardo,  in  a  Spanish  dress,  published,  six  years  after- 
wards, his  "  Battle  of  Roncesvalles ;"  a  poem  which  was 
followed,  in  1585,  by  one  of  Augustin  Alonso,  on  substan- 
tially the  same  subject  But  all  of  them  are  now  neglected 
or  forgotten. " 

Not  so  the  "  Angelica  "  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  "  The  Tears  of  Angelica."  The 
first  twelve  cantos  were  published  in  1586,  and  received 
by  the  men  of  letters  of  that  age  with  an  extraordinary 
applause,  which  has  continued  to  be  echoed  and  re-echoed 
down  to  our  own  times.  Its  author  was  a  physician  in  an 
obscure  village  near  Seville,  but  he  was  known  as  a  poet 
throughout  Spain,  and  praised  alike  by  Diego  de  Mendoza, 
Silvestre,  Herrera,  Cetina,  Mesa,  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
Cervantes, — the  last  of  whom  makes  the  curate  hasten  to 
save  "The  Tears  of  Angelica"  from  the  flames,  when 
Don  Quixote's  library  was  carried  to  the  court-yard,  crying 
out,  "  Truly,  I  should  shed  tears  myself,  if  such  a  book 
had  been  burnt;  for  its  author  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
poets,  not  only  of  Spain,  but  of  the  whole  world."  All 
this  admiration,  however,  was  extravagant ;  and  in  Cer- 
vantes, who  more  than  once  steps  aside  from  the  subject 
on  which  he  happens  to  be  engaged  to  praise  Soto,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  sincere  personal  friendship. 

*  « Orlando  Enamorado  de  Don  nio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  42S.\— 

Martin  Abaxca  de  Bolea,  Conde  de  *'  Historia  de  las  HazaSas  y  Hecnos 

las  Almunias,  en  Octava  Rima,"  Le-  del  Invencible    Cavallero  Bernardo 

rida,  1578; — '<  Orlando  Determinado,  del  Carpio,   por  Agustin  Alonao/' 

en  Octava  Rima,"  Zaragoza,  1578.  Toledo,  1585.     Pellicer  (Don  Quiz- 

(Latassa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  54.)  ote,  Tom.  I.  p.  58,  note)  says  he  had 

—  The   *'  Orlando   Enamorado"    of  seen  one  copy  of  this  book,  and  Cle- 

Boiardo,  by  Francisco    Garrido  de  mencin  says  he  never  saw  any. — I 

Villena,  1577,  and  the  '*  Verdadero  have  never  met  with  either  of  those 

Suceso    de    la  Batalla   de    Ronces-  referred  to  in  this  note, 
valles,"  by  the  same,  1688.     (Anto- 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  Angelica,  although  so  much 
praised,  was  never  finished  or  reprinted,  and  is  now  rarely 
seen  and  more  rarely  read.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
*^  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  relates  the  story  of  the  heroine 
after  her  marriage,  down  to  the  time  when  she  recovers 
her  kingdom  of  Cathay,  which  had  been  violently  wrested 
from  her  by  a  rival  queen.  It  is  extravagant  in  its  adven- 
tures, and  awkward  in  its  machinery,  especially  in  what- 
ever relates  to  Demogorgon  and  the  agencies  under  his 
control.  But  its  chief  fault  is  its  dulness.  Its  whole 
movement  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  life  and 
gaiety  of  its  great  prototype ;  and,  as  if  to  add  to  the 
wearisomeness  of  its  uninteresting  characters  and  languid 
style,  one  of  De  Soto's  friends  has  added  to  each  canto  a 
prose  explanation  of  its  imagined  moral  meanings  and 
tendency,  which,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it  seems 
impossible  should  have  been  in  the  author  s  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  poem. " 

Of  the  still  more  extravagant  continuation  of  the  "  Or- 
lando "  by  Lope  de  Vega  we  have  already  spoken ;  and 
of  the  fragment  on  the  same  subject  by  Quevedo  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  all.  But  the  ^'  Bernardo  **  of  Bal- 
buena,  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  favoured  poems 
of  its  class  in  the  language ;  written  in  the  fervour  of  the 

^  ^*  Primera  Parte  de  la  Angelica  334)  ; — and  from  the  notices  of  him 

de  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,"  Granada,  by  Cervantes  in  his  "  Galatea,"  and 

1586,    4to.      My   copv   contains  a  in  the  Don  Qaixote,  (Parte  I.  c.  6, 

licence  to  reprint  from  it,  dated  July  and  Parte  II.  c.   1,)  together  with 

15,  1805 ;  but,  like  many  other  pro-  the   facts  collected  in  the  two  last 

jects  of  the  sort  in  relation  to  old  places  by  the  commentators. — Ger6- 

Spanish  literature,  this  one  was  not  nimo  de  Huerta,  then  a  young  man, 

carried  through.     A    notice  of  De  published   in   1588,    at  Alcaic,   his 

Soto  is  to  be  found  in  Sedano  (Par-  *'  Florando  de  Castilla,  Lauro  de  Ca- 

naso,  Tom.  II.  p.  xxxi.)  ;   but  the  valleros,  en  Ottava  Rima," — an  heroic 

pleasantest  idea  of  him  and  of  his  poem  it  is  called,  but  still,  it  is  said, 

agreeable  social    relations  is  to  be  m  the  manner  of  Ariosto.     It  'is 

gathered  from  a  poetical  epistie  to  noticed,  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I. 

him  by  Christdval  de  Mesa  (Bimas,  p.    587,    and    Mayans,    Cartas    de 

1611,  f.  200) ; — ^from  several  poems  Varios  Autorcs,  Tom.  II.,  1773,  p. 

in  Silvestre  (ed.  1599,  ff.  325,  333,  36 ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 
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author's  youth^  and  published  in  1624,  when  his  age  and 
ecclesiastical  honours  made  him  doubt  whether^his  dignity 
would  permit  him  any  longer  to  claim  it  as  his  own. 

It  is  on  the  constantly  recurring  subject  of  Bernardo 
del  Carpio ;  but  it  takes  from  the  old  traditions  only  the 
slight  outline  of  that  hero's  history,  and  then  fills  up  the 
space  between  his  first  presentation  at  the  court  of  his 
uncle,  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  and  the  death  of  Roland  at 
Boncesvalles,  with  enchantments  and  giants,  travels  through 
the  air  and  over  the  sea,  in  countries  known  and  in  coun- 
tries impossible,  amidst  adventures  as  wild  as  the  fancies 
of  Ariosto,  and  more  akin  to  his  free  and  joyous  spirit- 
than  anything  else  of  the  sort  in  the  language.  Many  of 
the  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful ;  worthy  of  the 
author  of  "The  Age  of  Gold"  and  "The  Grandeur  of 
Mexico."  Some  of  the  episodes  are  full  of  interest  in 
themselves,  and  happy  in  their  position.  Its  general 
structure  is  suited  to  the  rules  of  its  class, — if  rules  there 
be  for  such  a  poem  as  the  "  Orlando  Furioso/*  And  the 
versification  is  almost  always  good ; — easy  where  facility 
is  required,  and  grave  or  solemn,  as  the  subject  changes 
and  becomes  more  lofty.  But  it  has  one  capital  defect 
It  is  fatally  long;  thrice  as  long  as  the  Iliad.  There 
seems,  in  truth,  as  we  read  on,  no  end  to  its  episodes, 
which  are  involved  in  each  other  till  we  entirely  lose  the 
thread  that  connects  them ;  and  as  for  its  crowds  of  cha- 
racters, they  come  like  shadows,  and  so  depart,  leaving 
often  no  trace  behind  them,  except  a  most  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  their  wild  adventures. " 

"  **  El  Bernardo,  Poema  Heroico  Quintana,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 

del  Doctor   Don  Bernardo  de  Bal-  *'Pocsias    Selectas,    Musa    Epica/* 

buena,"  Madrid,  1624, 4to.,  and  1808,  with  skill  and  judgment,  to  less  than 

3  torn.  8vo.,  containing  about  forty-  one  third  of  that  length, 
five  thousand  lines,  but  abridged  by 
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Nabbative  Poems  on  Subjects  fbom  Classical  Antiquitt. — Boscav, 
Mrndoza,  Silvbstbb,  Montemayob,  Villeoas,  Pebez,  Cepeda,  G(5n- 

GOB  A,   VlLLAMEDIANA)     PaVTALEON,     AND    OTHEBS. — NaBBATIVE    PoEMS 

on  Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Salas,  Silveiba,  Z abate. — Mock- 
Heboic  Nabbatiyb  PoEjis. — Aldan  A,  Chbespo,  Villaviciosa  and 
HIS  Mosque  A. — Sbbious  Histobical  Poems. — Cobtbbeal,  Rufo, 
Vbzilla  Castellanos  and  OTHEBS  y  Mesa,  Cueva,  El  Pin  CIA  no,  Mos- 
QUEBA,  Vasconcellos,  Febbeiba,  Figueboa,  Esquilachb. — Failube 
op  Nabbative  and  Heboic  Poetbt  on  National  Subjects. 

There  was  little  tendency  in  Spain,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  take  subjects  for  the  long 
narrative  and  heroic  poems  that  were  so  characteristic  of 
the  country  from  ancient  history  or  fable.  Shorter  and 
in  general  more  interesting  tales,  imbued  with  the  old 
national  spirit,  were,  however,  early  attempted  out  of 
classical  materials.  The  ^*  Leander  "  of  Boscan,  a  gentle 
and  pleasing  poem,  in  about  three  thousand  lines  of  blank 
verse,  is  to  be  dated  as  early  as  1540,  and  is  one  of  them. 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  Boscan's  friend,  followed,  with  his 
"  Adonis,  Hippomenes,  and  Atalanta,"  but  in  the  Italian 
octave  stanza,  and  with  less  success.  Silvestre's  **  Daphne 
and  Apollo"  and  his  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  both  of 
them  written  in  the  old  Castilian  verse,  are  of  the  same 
period  and  more  genial,  but  they  were  unfortunate  in  their 
effects,  if  they  provoked  the  poems  on  "  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  **  by  Montemayor  and  by  Antonio  Villegas,  or  that 
on  ^^  Daphne  "  by  Perez,  in  the  second  book  of  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Diana."  * 

^  The  story  of  **  Leander "  fills  a      can  and  Garcilasso's  Works  in  the 
large  part  of  the  third  book  of  Bos-      original  edition  of  1543. — Diego  de 
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The  more  formal  effort  of  Romero  de  Cepeda  on  "  The 
Destruction  of  Troy,"  published  in  1582,  is  not  better 
than  the  rest  It  has,  however,  the  merit  of  being  written 
more  in  the  old  national  tone  than  almost  any  thing  of 
the  kind ;  for  it  is  in  the  ancient  stanza  of  ten  short  lines, 
and  has  a  fluency  and  facility  that  make  it  sound  some- 
times like  the  elder  ballad  poetry.  But  it  extends  to  ten 
cantos,  and  is,  after  all,  the  story  to  which  we  have  always 
been  accustomed,  except  that  it  makes  .Sjieas — against 
whom  the  Spanish  poets  and  chroniclers  seem  to  have 
entertained  a  thorough  ill-will — a  traitor  to  his  country 
and  an  accomplice  in  its  ruin.  * 

But  with  the  appearance  of  GtSngora,  simplicity  such  as 
Cepeda*s  ceased  in  this  class  of  poems  almost  entirely. 
Nothing,  indeed,  was  more  characteristic  of  the  extrava- 
gance in  which  this  great  poetical  heresiarch  indulged 
himself  than    his  monstrous  poem, — ^half   lyrical,    half 


Mendoza*8  <*  Adonis/'  which  is  about 
half  as  long,  and  on  which  the  old 
statesman  is  sfldd  to  have  valued  him- 
self very  much,  is  in  his  Works,  1610, 
pp.  48^6. — Silvestre*s^  poems,  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  with  two  others, 
something  like  them,  make  up  the 
whole  ot  the  second  book  of  his 
Works,  1699.— Montemayor's  "  Pjr- 
ramus,"  in  the  short  ten-line  stanzas, 
is  at  the  end  of  the  '*  Diana,"  in  the 
edition  of  1614.— The  "  Pyramus" 
of  Ant.  de  Villegas  is  in  his  *'  In- 
ventario,'*  1577,  and  is  in  terza  rima^ 
which,  like  the  other  Italian  measures 
attempted  by  him,  he  manages  awk- 
wardly.—The  "Daphne"  of  Perez 
is  in  various  measures,  and  better 
deserves  reading  in  old  Bart.  Yon^'s 
version  of  it  than  it  does  in  the 
original. — I  might  have  added  to  the 
foregoing  the  **  Py ramus  and  Thisbe  " 
of  Castillejo,  (Obras,  1598,  ff.  68, 
etc.,)  pleasantly  written  in  the  old  Cas- 
tilian  short  verse,  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  living  in  Grer- 
many ;  but  it  is  so  much  a  translation 
from  Ovid,  that  it  hardly  belongs 
here. 


'  Obras  de  Romero  de  Cepeda,  Se- 
villa,  1582,  4to.  The  poem  alluded 
to  is  entited  <*  El  Infelice  Robo  de 
Elena  Reyna  de  Esparta  por  Paris, 
/n/tm/e  Troyano,  delqual  sucedid  la 
Sangrienta  i>estruycion  de  Troya." 
It  begins  ab  ovo  LedtB,  and,  going 
through  about  two  thousand  lines, 
ends  with  the  death  of  six  hundred 
thousand  Trojans.  The  shorter  poems 
in  the  volume  are  sometimes  agreeable. 

The  poem  of  Manuel  de  Gallegos, 
entitled  **  Gigantomachia,"  and  pub- 
lished at  Idsbon,  1628,  4to.,  is  also, 
like  that  of  Cepeda,  on  a  classical 
subject,  being  devoted  to  the  war  of 
the  Giants  against  the  Gods.  Its 
author  was  a  Portuguese,  who  lived 
many  years  at  Mi^d  in  intimacy 
with  Lope  de  Vent,  and  wrote  oooa- 
sionally  for  the  Spanish  stage,  but 
returned  at  last  to  his  native  country, 
andjdied  there  in  1665.  His  ''  Gi- 
gantomachia," in  about  three  hundred 
and  forty  octave  stanzas,  divided  into 
five  short  books,  is  written,  for  the 
period  when  it  appeared,  in  a  pure 
style,  but  is  a  very  dull  poem. 
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narrative,  and  wholly  absurd, — which  he  called  "  The 
Fable  of  Polyphemus ;"  and  nothing  became  more  cha- 
racteristic of  his  school  than  the  similar  poems  in  imitation 
of  the  Polyphemus  which  commonly  passed  under  the 
designation  he  gave  them, — that  of  Fdbulas.  Such  were 
the  "Phaeton,"  the  "Daphne,"  and  the  "Europa"  of 
his  great  admirer.  Count  Yillamediana.  Such  were  several 
poems  by  Pantaleon,  and,  among  them,  his  "  Fdbula  de 
Eco,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Gdngora.  Such  was  Mon- 
cayo's  "  Atalanta,"  a  long  heroic  poem  in  twelve  cantos, 
published  as  a  separate  work ;  imd  his  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  found  among  his  miscellanies.  And  such,  too, 
were  Villalpando's  "Love  Enamoured,  or  Cupid  and 
Psyche ;"  Salazar's  "  Eurydice ;"  and  several  more  of  the 
same  class  and  with  the  same  name ; — all  worthless,  and 
all  published  between  the  time  when  Gdngora  appeared 
and  the  end  of  the  century* ' 

Of  heroic  poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  a  few  were 
produced  during  the  same  period,  but  none  of  value.  The 
first  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Yague  de  Salas, 
on  "The  Lovers  of  Teruel,"  published  in  1616,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  extraordinary  array  of  laudatory  verses, 
among  which  are  sonnets  by  Lope  de  Vega-  and  Cervantes. 
It  is  on  the  tragical  fate  of  two  young  and  faithful  lovers, 
who,  after  the  most  cruel  trials,  died  at  almost  the  same 
moment,  victims  of  their  passion  for  each  other, — the 
story  on  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Montalvan 

*  These  poems  are  all  to  be  found  were  his   contemporaries  ;    and,    in 

in    the    works    of   their    respective  canto  fifth,  all  the  Aragonese  ladies 

authors,  elsewhere  referred  to,  except  he  admired,   whose  number  is  not 

two.    The  first  is  the  '<  Atalanta  y  small.  The  other  poem  is  the  <*  Amor 

Hipomenes,"  by  Moncayo,  Marques  Enamorado,"  which  Jacinto  de  Villal- 

de  San  Felice,  (Zaragoza,  1656,  4to.,)  pando   published    (2Saragoca,    1655, 

in  octave  stanzas,  about  eight  thousand  I2mo.)  under  the  name  of  '*  Fabio 

lines  long,  in  which  he  manages  to  Cl^mente  ;"  and  which,  like  the  last, 

introduce  much  of  the  history  of  Ara-  is  in  octave  stanzas,  but  only  about 

gon,   his  native  country ;  a  general  half  as  long.    See,  also,  Latassa,  Bib. 

account  of  its  men  of  letters,  who  Nueva,  Tom.  HI.  p.  272. 
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founded  one  of  his  best  dramas.  Salas  calls  his  poem  a 
tragic  epic,  and  it  consists  of  twenty-six  long  cantos,  com- 
prehending not  only  the  sad  tale  of  the  lovers  themselves, 
which  really  ends  in  the  seventeenth  canto,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  little  town  of  Teruel.  He  declares  his  story 
to  be  absolutely  authentic ;  and  in  the  Preface  he  appeals 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertion  to  the  traditions  of  Teruel,  of 
whose  municipality  he  had  formerly  been  syndic  and  was 
then  secretary. 

But  his  statements  were  early  called  in  question,  and,  to 
sustain  them,  he  produced,  in  1619,  the  copy  of  a  paper 
which  he  professed  to  have  found  in  the  archives  of  Teruel, 
and  which  contains,  under  the  date  of  1217,  a  full  account 
of  the  two  lovers^  with  a  notice  of  the  discovery  and  rein- 
terment of  their  unchanged  bodies  in  the  church  of  San 
Pedro,  in  1555.  This  seems  to  have  quieted  the  doubts 
that  had  been  raised ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  poets 
and  tragic  writers  resorted  freely  to  a  story  so  truly  Spanish 
in  its  union  of  love  and  religion,  as  if  its  authenticity  were 
no  longer  questionable.  But  since  1806,  when  the  facts 
and  documents  in  relation  to  it  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  whole  is 
a  fiction,  founded  on  a  tradition  already  used  by  Artieda 
in  a  dull  drama,  and  still  floating  about  at  the  time  when 
Salas  lived,  to  which,  when  urged  by  his  sceptical  neigh- 
bours, he  gave  a  distinct  form.  But  the  popular  faith  was 
too  well  settled  to  be  disturbed  by  antiquarian  investiga- 
tions, and  the  remains  of  the  lovers  of  Teruel  in  the  clois- 
ters of  Saint  Peter  are  still  visited  by  faithful  and  devout 
hearts,  who  look  upon  them  with  sincere  awe,  as  myste- 
rious witnesses  left  there  by  Heaven,  that  they  may  testify, 
through  all  generations,  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  a  love 
stronger  than  the  grave.  * 

*  <*Los  Amantes  de  Teruel,  Epo-      EflpaHa  por  la  Parte  de  Sobrarbe  y 
peya  TrAgiea,  eon  la  Reitauradon  de      Conquista  del  Reino  de  Valencia,  por 
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The  attempt  of  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  **  Jerusalem  Con- 
quered/' to  rival  Tasso,  turned  the  thoughts  of  other  ambi- 
tious poets  iu  the  same  direction,  and  the  result  was  two 
epics  that  are  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  The  first  is  the 
"Macabeo**  of  Silveira,  a  Portuguese,  who,  after  living 
long  at  the  court  of  Spain,  accompanied  the  head  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Guzmans  when  that  nobleman  was  made 
viceroy  of  Naples,  and  published  there,  in  1638,  this 
poem,  to  the  composition  of  which  he  had  given  twenty- 
two  years.  The  subject  is  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  by 
Judas  MaccabaBus, — the  same  which  Tasso  had  at  one 
time  chosen  for  his  own  epic.  But  Silveira  had  not  the 
genius  of  Tasso.  He  has,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  filling  . 
twenty  cantos  with  octave  stanzas,  as  Tasso  did ;  but  there 
the  resemblance  stops.  The  ^^Macabeo,"  besides  being 
written  in  the  affected  style  of  Grdngora,  is  wanting  in 
spirit,  interest,  and  poetry  throughout  * 

The  other   contemporary  poem  of  the   same  class  is 


Juan  Yague  de  Salas/'  Valencia, 
1616,  12mo.  The  latter  part  of  it  is 
much  occupied  with  a  certain  Friar 
John  and  a  certain  Friar  Peter,  who 
were  great  saints  in  Teruel,  and  with 
the  conouest  of  Valencia  by  Don 
Jaume  of  Aragon.  The  poetry  of  the 
whole,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add,  is 
nought.  The  antiouarian  investiga- 
tion of  the  truth  or  the  story  of  the 
lovers  is  in  a  modest  pamphlet  entitled 
'*  Noticias  Hist6ricas  sobre  los  Aman- 
tes  de  Teruel,  por  Don  Isidro  de  An- 
tillon"  (Madnd,  1806,  18mo.);— a 
respectable  Professor  of  Histoiy  in 
the  College  of  the  Nobles  at  Madrid. 
(Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  VI.  p. 
123.)  It  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  the  forgery  of  Salas,  which, 
moreover,  is  done  very  clumsily. 
Ford,  in  his  admirable  ^'  Hand-Book 
of  Spain,"  (London,  1846,  8vo.,  p. 
874,)  implies  that  the  tomb  of  the 
lovers  is  still  much  visited.  It  stands 
now  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Peter, 
whither,  in  1709,  in  conseauence  of 
alterations  in  the  church,  their  bodies 


were  removed ;— much  decayed,  says 
Antillon^  notwithstanding  the  claim 
set  up  that  they  are  imperishable. 
The  story  of  the  lovers  of  Teruel  has 
often  been  resorted  to,  and,  among 
others  in  oar  own  time,  by  Juan 
Eugenio  Harzenbusch,  in  his  drama, 
"  Lw  Amantes  de  Teruel,"  and  bv 
an  anonymous  author  in  a  tale  with 
the  same  title,  that  appeared  at  Va- 
lencia, 1838,  2  Tom.  IBmo.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  last,  another  of  the 
certificates  of  Yague  de  Salas  to  the 
truth  of  the  story  is  produced  for  the 
first  time,  but  adds  nothing  to  its 
probability.  See  aii/«,  pp.  279-282. 
»  <<  El  Macabeo,  Poema  Herdico 
de  Miguel  de  Silveira,"  NiLpoles, 
1638,  4to.  Castro  (Biblioteca,  Tom. 
I.  p.  626)  makes  Silveira  a  converted 
Jew,  and  Barbosa  places  his  death  at 
1636;  but  the  licences  to  print  his 
book  speak  of  him  as  if  ne  were 
alive  in  1638.  Every  thing  announces 
that  he  thought  highly  of  his  dull 
poem. 

2  o  2 
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better,  but  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  success.  It  is 
by.Zarate,  a  poet  long  attached  to  Rodrigo  Calderon,  the 
adventurer  who,  under  the  title  of  Marques  de  Siete 
Iglesias,  rose  to  the  first  places  in  the  state  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Third,  and  employed  Zarate  as  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. Zarate,  however,  was  gentle  and  wise,  and,  having 
occupied  himself  much  with  poetry  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  found  it  a  pleasant  resource  in  the  days  of  ad- 
versity. In  1648  he  published  "The  Discovery  of  the 
Cross,"  which,  if  we  may  trust  an  intimation  in  the 
"  Persiles  and  Sigismunda "  of  Cervantes,  he  must  have 
begun  thirty  years  before,  and  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
finished  and  licensed  twenty  years  when  it  appeared  in 
print.  But  Zarate  mistook  the  nature  of  his  subject  In- 
stead of  confining  himself  to  the  pious  traditions  of  the 
Empress  Helena  and  the  ascertained  achievements  of 
Constantine  against  Maxentius,  he  has  filled  up  his  canvas 
with  an  impossible  and  uninteresting  contest  between  Con- 
stantine and  an  imaginary  king  of  Persia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  so  made  out  a  long  poem,  little  connected 
in  its  difierent  parts,  and,  though  dry  and  monotonous  in  its 
general  tone,  unequal  in  its  execution ;  some  portions  of  it 
being  simple  and  dignified,  while  others  show  a  taste  almost 
as  bad  as  that  which  disfigures  the  "  Macabeo  "  of  Silveira, 
and  of  quite  the  same  sort.  * 

But  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  a  spirit  of  carica- 
ture in  Spanish  literature, — perhaps  owing  to  its  inherent 
stateliness  and  dignity;  for  these  are  qualities  which, 
when  carried  to  excess,  almost  surely  provoke  ridicule. 


'  **  Poema  Hcrdico  de  la  Inven-  of  his  life  by  Sedano  (Pamaso,  Tom. 

cion  de  la  Cruz,  por  Fr.  Lopez  de  VIII.    p.   xziv.)   is  sufficient;   but 

Zarate/*  Madrid,  1648, 4to. ;  twenty-  that  bj  Antonio  is  more  touching, 

two  cantos  and  four  hundred  pages  of  and  reads  like  a  tribute  of  personal 

octave  stanzas.     The  infernal  councils  regard.     Zarate  died  in  1658,  above 

and  many  other  parts  show  it  to  be  seventy  years  old.     Semanario  Pinto- 

an  imitation  of  Tasso.     The  notice  resco,  1846,  p.  82. 
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At  least,  as  we  know,  parody  appeared  early  among  the 
ballads,  and  was  always  prominent  in  the  theatres ;  to 
say  nothing  of  romantic  fiction,  where  Don  Quixote  is 
the  great  monument  of  its  glory  for  all  countries  and  for 
all  ages. '' 

That  the  long  and  multitudinous  narrative  poems  of 
Spain  should  call  forth  mock-heroics  was,  therefore,  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  national  character ;  and  though 
the  number  of  such  caricatures  is  not  large,  they  have  a 
merit  quite  equal  to  that  of  their  serious  prototypes.  The 
first  in  the  order  of  time  seems  to  be  lost.  It  was  written 
by  Cosm6  de  Aldana,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  attached  to  the  Grand  Constable 
Velasco,  when  he  was  sent  to  govern  Milan.  In  his 
capacity  of  poet,  Aldana,  it  is  said,  plied  his  master  with 
flattery  and  sonnets,  till  one  day  the  Constable  jestingly 
besought  him  to  desist,  and  called  him  ^^  an  ass."  The  ca- 
valier c  ould  not  draw  his  sword  on  his  friend  and  patron, 
but  the  poet  determined  to  avenge  the  afiront  ofiered  to 
his  genius.  He  did  so  in  a  long  poem,  entitled  the 
"  Asneida,**  which,  on  eveiry  page,  seemed  to  cry  out  to 
the  governor,  "  You  are  a  greater  ass  than  I  am."  But 
it  was  hardly  finished  when  the  unhappy  Aldana  died,  and 
the  copies  of  his  poem  were  so  diligently  sought  for  and 
so  faithfully  destroyed,  that  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
books  we  should  be  curious  to  see,  which,  after  having 
been  once  printed,  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
world.  * 


'  The  continual  parody  of  the  gra-  de  Monteser,  which  is  in  the  volume 

cioso  on   the   hero  shows  what  was  entitled  "  Mejor  Libro  de  las  Me- 

the  tendency  of  the  Spanish  stage  in  jores  Comedias/'  Madrid,  1653,  and 

this  particular.     But  there  are  also  which  is  a  parody  of  a  play  with  the 

plays    that  are    entirely   burlesque,  same  title  in  the  Comedias  de  Lope 

such  as  "  The  Death  of  Baldovinos,"  de   Vega,   Vol.   XXIV.,   Zaragoza, 

at  the  end  of  Cancer's  Works,  1651,  1641. 

which  is  a  parody  on  the  old  ballads  '  Cosm^  was  editor  of  the  Doems 

and  traditions  respecting  that  paladin ;  of  his  brother,  Francisco  de  Aldana, 

and  the  **  Cavalfero  de  Olmedo,"  a  in  1593.    (Antonio,  Bib.  Nov..  Tom. 

favourite   play,  by  Francisco   Felix  I.  p.  256.)     He  wrote  in  Italian  and 
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The  next  mock-heroic  has  also  something  mysterious 
about  it  It  is  called  ^^  The  Death,  Burial,  and  Honours 
of  Chrespina  Maranzmana,  the  Cat  of  Juan  Chrespo," 
and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1604,  under  what  seems  to 
be  the  pseudonyme  of  "  Cintio  Merctisso.**  The  first 
canto  gives  an  account  of  Chrespina's  death ;  the  second, 
of  the  pesanies  or  condolences  offered  to  her  children;  and 
the  third  and  last,  of  the  public  tributes  to  her  memory, 
including  the  sermon  preached  at  her  interment  The 
whole  is  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  such  a  poem, — grave  in 
form,  and  quaint  and  amusing  in  its  details.  Thus,  when 
the  children  are  gathered  round  the  deathbed  of  their 
venerable  mother,  among  other  directions  and  commands, 
she  tells  them  very  solemnly : — 

Up  in  the  concave  of  the  tiles,  and  near 

That  finn-aet  wall  the  north  wind  whistles  by. 
Close  to  the  spot  the  cricket  chose  last  year. 

In  a  blind  comer,  far  from  every  eye, 
Beneath  a  brick  that  hides  the  treasure  dear, 

Five  choice  sardines  in  secret  darkness  lie ; 
These,  brethren-like,  I  chai^  you,  take  by  shares, 
And  also  all  the  rest,  to  which  you  may  be  heirs. 

Moreover,  you  will  find,  in  heaps  piled  fair, — 

Proofs  of  successful  toil  to  build  a  name, — 
A  thousand  wings  and  legs  of  birds  picked  bare. 

And  cloaks  of  quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame, 
All  which  your  father  had  collected  there, 

To  serve  as  trophies  of  an  honest  fame ; — 
These  keep,  and  count  them  better  than  aU  prey ; 
Nor  give  them,  e'en  for  ease,  or  sleep,  or  life,  away.  * 

It  is  probably  a  satire  on  some  event  notorious  at  the  time 
and  long  since  foi^otten;  but  however  its  origin  may  be 


printed  at  Florence  as  early  as  1678 ; 
out  Veksco  did  not  go  as  governor 
to  Milan  till  after  1586.  (Salazar, 
Dignidades,  f.  181.)  The  onl^  ac- 
count I  have  seen  of  the  ''  Asneida  " 
is  in  Figueroa's  *'  Pasagero,"  1617, 
f.  127. 


EBOondidoa  debaxo  de  qh  ladrillo. 
Estan  cinc9  nidinas,  1o  que  <m  roeigo 
Oomo  heraunM  pattays,  y  ■eaya  *^ 
I  viBiere  i  Taeitni 


•  En  U  eoneaWdad  del  t«>dil 
Httia  lot  paredonM  del  gall  _ 
Jonto  adonde  moraTa  antaBo  el  i 
Ea  im  riaooB  leoieto,  oeewo  y  dego. 


En  quanlo  maa  \ 

Ballareya,  item  mai,  amontonadaa, 
Oe  gloria  y  fkma  proeperoa  deaeoa, 
Alaa  y  pataa  de  mil  avea  tngadaa, 
De  quaarupides  pieles  t  manteoa, 
Qae  vueatro  padre  alii  mo  aUegadaa 
Por  Tietoriona  aeiiaa  y  Xtophiaom ; 
Ertaa  tened  en  maa  que  la  eomida, 
Qu*  el  deaoaaaOf  qu'  el  nello,  y  que  la  vi 
p.  14. 
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explained,  it  is  one  of  the  best  imitations  extant  of  the 
Italian  mock-heroics.  It  has,  too,  the  rare  merit  of  being 
short.  '^ 

Much  better  known  than  the  Chrespina  is  the  ^*  Mos- 
quea,*'  by  Villaviciosa ; — a  rich  and  fortunate  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  bom  at  Siguenza  in  1589,  and  died  at  Guenca 
in  1658.  The  Mosquea,  which  is  the  war  of  the  flies  and 
the  ants,  was  printed  in  1615 ;  but  though  the  author  lived 
so  long  afterwards,  he  left  nothing  else  to  mark  the  genius 
of  which  this  poem  gives  unquestionable  proof.  It  is,  as 
may  be  imagined,  an  imitation  of  the  ^^  Batrachomyoma- 
chia,'"  attributed  to  Homer ;  and  the  storm  in  the  third 
canto  is  taken,  with  some  minuteness  in  the  spirit  of  its 
parody,  from  the  storm  in  the  first  book  of  the  ^neid. 
Still  the  Mosquea  is  as  original  as  the  nature  of  such  a 
poem  requires  it  to  be.  It  has  besides  a  simple  and  well- 
constructed  fable ;  and  notwithstanding  it  is  protracted  to 
twelve  cantos,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  sustained  to 
the  last. 

A  war  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  a 
tournament  in  the  capital  city  of  the  flies,  which  the  false 
ants  had  chosen  as  a  moment  when  they  could  advanta- 
geously interrupt  the  peace  that  had  long  subsisted  between 
them  and  their  ancient  enemies.  The  heathen  gods  are 
introduced,  as  they  are  in  the  Iliad, — the  other  insects  be- 
come allies  in  the  great  quarrel,  after  the  manner  of  all 
heroic  poems, — the  neighbouring  chie&  ccHne  in, — there  is 
an  Achilles  on  one  side,  and  an  ^neas  on  the  other, — the 
characters  of  the  principal  personages  are  skilfully  drawn 
and  sharply  distinguished, — and  the  catastrophe  is  a  tre- 


'^  **  La  Muerte,  Entierro  j  Honras  thing  of    the  poem  or   its  author 

de  Chrespina  Maranzmana,  Gata  de  except  what  b  to  be  found  in  this 

Juan  Chrespo,  en  tres  cantos  de  octava  volume,  of  which  I  have  never  met 

rimay   intitulados  la  Gaticida,  com-  even  with  a  bibliographical  notice, 

guesta  por  Cintio  Merctisso,   Espa-  and  of  which  I  have  seen  only  one 

ol,   Paris,   por  Nicolo  Molinero,"  copy, — that  belonging  to  my  iriend 

1604,  12mo.,  pp.  62.     I  know  no-  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  of  Madrid. 
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mendous  battle  filling  the  last  two  cantos,  in  which  the 
flies  are  defeated  and  their  brilliant  leader  made  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  rashness.  The  faults  of  the  poem  are  its 
pedantry  and  length.  Its  merits  are  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  poetical  conceptions,  the  ingenious  delicacy 
with  which  the  minutest  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
its  insect  heroes  are  described,  and  the  air  of  reality, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  secret  satire  that  is  never  en- 
tirely absent,  is  given  to  the  whole  by  the  seeming  earnest- 
ness of  its  tone.  It  ends,  precisely  where  it  should,  with 
the  expiring  breath  of  the  principal  hero.  ^* 

No  other  mock-heroic  poem  followed  that  of  Villavi- 
ciosa  during  this  period,  except  "  The  War  of  the  Cats," 
by  Lope  de  Vega,  who,  in  his  ambition  for  universal  con- 
quest, seized  en  this,  as  he  did  on  every  other  department 
of  the  national  literature.  But  the  ^^  Gatomachia,"  which 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  efforts,  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. We  turn,  therefore,  again  to  the  true  heroic  poems, 
devoted  to  national  subjects,  whose  current  flows  no  less 
amply  and  gravely  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  than  it  did  when  it  first  began,  and  continues 
through  its  whole  course  no  less  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tional genius  and  temper  than  we  have  seen  it  in  the  poems 
on  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  achievements. 

The  favourite  hero  of  the  next  age,  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, son  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  occasion  of  two  poems, 
with  which  we  naturally  resume  the  examination  of  this 
curious  series. "      The  first  of  them  is  on  the  battle  of  I^- 

"  The  first  edition  of  the  "  Mos-  holy  service  with  grateful  zeal.    See, 

quea  "  was  printed  in  small  12mo.  at  also,  the  Spanish  translation  o'^  S's* 

Cuenca,  when  its  author  was  twenty-  mondi,  Sevilla,  8vo.,  Tom.  I.,  1841, 

six  years  old ; — the  third  is  Sancha's,  p.  354. 

Madrid,    1777,  12mo.,  with  a  life,  ^*  A  rast  number  of  tributes  were 

from  which  it  appears,  that,  besides  paid  by  contemporary  men  of  letters 

being  a  faithful  officer  of  the  Inqui-  to  Don  John  of  Austria ;  but  among 

sition  himself,   and   making  a  good  them  none  is.  more  curious  than  a 

fortune  out  of  it,  Villaviciosa  exhorted  Latin  poem  in  two  books,  containing 

his  family,  by  his  last  will,  to  devote  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  hex- 

themselves  in  all  future  time  to  its  aneters  and  pentameters,  the  work 
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panto,  and  was  published  in  1578^  the  year  of  Don  John's 
untimely  death.  The  author,  Cortereal,  was  a  Portuguese 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  distinguished  himself 
as  the  commander  of  an  expedition  against  the  infidels  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  in  1571)  and  died  before 
1593;  but,  being  tired  of  fame,  passed  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  at  Evora,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry 
and  to  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and  painting. 

It  was  amidst  the  beautiful  and  romantic  nature  that 
surrounded  him  during  the  quiet  conclusion  of  his  bustling 
life  that  he  wrote  three  long  poems ; — two  in  Portuguese, 
which  were  soon  translated  into  Spanish,  and  published ; 
and  one,  originally  composed  in  Spanish,  and  entitled 
"  The  Most  Happy  Victory  granted  by  Heaven  to  the 
Lord  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  over 
the  Mighty  Ottoman  Armada.**     It  is  in  fifteen  cantos  of 


of  a  negro,  who  had  been  brought  as 
an  infant  from  Africa,  and  who  by 
his  learning  rose  to  be  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  school  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral  of  Granada. 
He  is  the  same  person  noticed  by  Cer- 
vantes as  *'  el  negro  Juan  Latino/'  in 
a  poem  prefixed  to  the  Don  Quixote. 
His  volume  of  Latin  verses  on  the 
birth  of  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Philip 
II.,  on  Pope  Pius  V.,  on  Don  John 
of  Austria,  and  on  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada, making  above  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  in  small  quarto,  printed 
at  Grancula  in  1573,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  rarest  books  in  the  world,  but 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  possible  accomplishments  of  the 
Afncan  race.  The  author  himself 
says  he  was  brought  to  Spun  from 
Ethiopia,  and  was,  until  his  emanci- 
pation, a  slave  to  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gonsalvo  de  C6rdova.  His 
Latin  verse  is  respectable,  and,  from 
his  singular  success  as  a  scholar,  he 
was  commonly  called  Joannes  La- 
tinus,  a  sobriquet  imder  which  he  is 
freouently  mentioned,  and  which  was 
made  the  title  of  a  play,  I  presume 
about  him,   by  Lopez    de    Enciso, 


called  **  Juan  Latino."  He  was  re- 
spectably married  to  a  lady  of  Gra^- 
xiada,  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  as 
Elo'isa  did  with  Aboard,  while  he 
was  teaching  her;  and  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  later  than 
1573,  his  wife  and  children  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Ana,  in  that  city,  in* 
scribing  it  with  an  epitaph,  in  which 
he  is  styled  '*  Filius  iBtniopum,  pro- 
fesque  nigerrima  patrum."  Antonio, 
Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  716.  Don 
Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  I.  p. 
Ix.,  note. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  add, 
that  another  negro  is  celebrated  in  a 
play,  written  in  tolerable  Castilian, 
and  claiming,  at  the  end,  to  be 
founded  in  feet.  It  is  called  *'  El 
Valiente  Negro  en  Flandes,'*  and  is 
found  in  Tom.  XXXI.,  1638,  of  the 
collection  of  Comedias  printed  at 
Barcelona  and  Saragossa.  The  ne^ 
in  question,  however,  was  not,  like 
Juan  Latino,  a  native  African,  but 
was  a  slave  bom  in  Merida,  and  was 
distinguished  only  as  a  soldier,  serving 
with  great  honour  under  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  and  enjoying  the  favour  of 
tiiat  severe  general. 
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blank  verse,  and  is  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Second,  who^ 
contrary  to  his  custom,  acknowledged  the  compliment  by 
a  flattering  letter.  The  poem  opens  with  a  dream  brought 
to  the  Sultan  from  the  infernal  regions  by  the  goddess  of 
war,  and  inciting  him  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Christians ; 
but,  excepting  this,  and  the  occasional  use  of  similar  ma- 
chinery afterwards,  it  is  merely  a  dull  historical  account 
of  the  war,  ending  with  the  great  seft-fight  itself  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  last  three  cantos.  ^' 

The  other  contemporary  poem  on  Don  John  of  Austria 
was  still  more  solemnly  devoted  to  his  memory.  It  was 
written  by  Juan  Rufo  Gutierrez,  a  person  much  trusted 
in  the  government  of  Cdrdova,  and  expressly  sent  by  that 
city  to  Don  John,  whose  service  he  seems  never  afterwards 
to  have  left  He  was,  as  he  tells  us,  especially  charged 
by  that  prince  to  write  his  history,  and  received  from  him 
the  materials  for  his  task.  The  result,  after  ten  years  of 
labour,  was  a  long  chronicling  poem  called  the  "  Austriada," 
printed  in  1584.  It  begins,  in  the  first  four  cantos,  with 
the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  the  Alpuxarras ;  and  then, 
after  giving  us  the  birth  and  education  of  Don  John,  as 
the  general  sent  to  subdue  them,  goes  on  with  his  subse- 
quent life  and  adventures,  and  ends,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
canto,  with  the  battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  promise  of  a 
continuation. 


■*  <'  Felicissima  Victoria  concedida  Lastimoso  Suceso  da  Perdi^  de 
del  Cielo  al  Sefior  Don  Juan  d*  Aus-  Manuel  de  SouzadeSepiSlyeda,"  etc, 
tria,  etc.,  compuesta  por  Hierdnimo  (Lisboa,  1594,^  in  seventeen  cantos, 
de  Cortereal,  Cavallero  Portugues,*'  was  translated  into  Spanish  bj  Fran- 
8.  1.  1678,  8vo.,  with  curious  wood-  cisco  de  Contreras,  with  the  title  of 
cuts ;  probably  printed  at  Lisbon.  *'  Nave  Tr^ca  de  la  India  de  Por- 
(Life,  in  Barbosa,  Tom.  II.  p.  495.)  tugal,"  1624.  This  Manuel  de  Souza, 
His  ''  Suceso  do  Segundo  Cerco  de  who  had  held  a  distinguished  office  in 
Diu,"  in  twenty-one  cantos,  on  the  Portuguese  India,  and  who  had  pe- 
siege,  or  rather  defence,  of  Diu,  in  rished  miserably  by  shipwreck  near 
the  East  Indies,  in  1546,  was  pub-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1553,  as 
lishcd  in  1574,  and  translated  into  he  was  returning  home,  was  a  con- 
Spanish  by  the  well-known  poet,  nezion  of  Cortereal  by  marriaffe. 
Pedro  de  Padilla,  who  publishea  his  Ddnis,  Chroniques,  etc.,  Tom.  II. 
version  in  1697.     His  **  Naufngio  y  p.  79. 


N 
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When  it  was  thus  far  finished,  which  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  the  prince  to  whose  glory  it  is  dedicated,  it 
was  solemnly  presented,  both  by  the  city  of  Cdrdova  and 
by  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  in  separate  letters,  to  Philip 
the  Second,  asking  for  it  his  especial  favour,  as  for  a  work 
^^  that  it  seemed  to  them  must  last  for  many  ages."  The 
king  received  it  graciously,  and  gave  the  author  five  hun- 
dred ducats,  regarding  it,  perhaps,  with  secret  satisfaction, 
as  a  funeral  monument  to  one  whose  life  had  been  so 
brilliant  that  his  death  was  not  unwelcome.  With  such 
patronage  it  soon  passed  through  three  editions;  but  it 
had  no  real  merit,  except  in  the  skilfiil  construction  of  its 
octave  stanzas,  and  in  some  of  its  picturesque  historical 
details,  and  was,  therefore,  soon  forgotten.  ^^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Leon  there  are — 
or  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  were — three  imperfect 
Roman  inscriptions  cut  into  the  living  rock ;  two  of  them 
referring  to  Curienus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  successfiilly 
resisted  the  Imperial  armies  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
the  third  to  Polma,  a  lady,  whose  marriage  to  her  lover, 
Canioseco,  is  thus  singularly  recorded.  On  these  inscrip- 
tions, Yezilla  Castellanos,  a  native  of  the  territory  where 
the  persons  they  commemorate  are  supposed  to  have  lived, 
has  constructed  a  romantic  poem,  in  twenty-nine  cantos, 
called  "  Leon  in  Spain,"  which  he  published  in  1586. 

Its  main  subject,  however,  in  the  last  fifteen  cantos,  is 
the  tribute  of  a  hundred  damsels,  which  the  usurper 
Mauregato  covenanted  by  treaty  to  pay  annually  to  the 

^*  **  La  Austriada  de  Juan  Rufo,  ception,  but  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 

Junido  de  la  Ciudad  de  C6rdoba,'*  from  the  severity  of  that  monarch's 

Madrid,  15S4, 12mo.,  ff.  447.   There  appearance.    (Baltasar  Porre&o,  Di- 

are  editions  of  1685  and  1587,  and  it  clios  y  Hechos  de  Philipe  II.,  Bru- 

is  extravagantly  praised  bv  Cervantes,  selas,  1666, 12mo.,  p.  39.)    The  best 

in  a  prefatory  sonnet,  and  in  the  scru*  of  Rufo*8  works  is  his  Letter  to  his 

tiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library.   Rufo,  young  Son,  at  the  end  of  his  '*  Apo- 

when  he  was  to  be  presented  to  Philip  tegmas,"  already  noticed  ; — the  same 

II., — probably  at  the  time  he  offered  son,  Luis,  who  afterwards  became  a 

his  poem  and  dedication, — said  he  distinguished  painter  at  Rome, 
had  prepared  himself  fully  for  the  re- 
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Moors,  and  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  apostle  Saint 
JameSy  King  Bamiro  successftdly  refused  to  pay  any 
longer.  Castellanos,  therefore,  passes  lightly  over  the 
long  period  intervening  between  the  time  of  Domitian 
and  that  of  the  war  of  Felayo,  giving  only  a  few  sketches 
from  its  Christian  history,  and  then,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
canto,  brings  to  a  conclusion  so  much  of  his  poem  as 
relates  to  the  Moorish  tribute,  without,  however,  reaching 
the  ultimate  limit  he  had  originally  proposed  to  himself. 
But  it  is  long  enough.  Some  parts  of  the  Boman  fiction 
are  pleasing,  but  the  rest  of  the  poem  shows  that  Gastel- 
lanos  is  only  what  he  calls  himself  in  the  Preface, — "  a 
modest  poetical  historian,  or  historical  poet ;  an  imitator 
and  apprentice  of  those  who  have  employed  poetry  to 
record  such  memorable  things  as  kindle  the  minds  of  men 
and  raise  them  to  a  Christian  and  devout  reverence  for 
the  saints,  to  an  honourable  exercise  of  arms,  to  the  de- 
fence of  God*s  holy  law,  and  to  the  loyal  service  of  the 
king.'*  '^  If  his  poem  have  any  subject,  it  is  the  history 
of  the  city  of  Leon. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  four  years  afler  the  appear- 
ance of  this  rhymed  chronicle  of  Leon,  we  find  no  less 
than  three  other  long  poems  connected  with  the  national 
history:  one  by  Miguel  Giner,  on  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
by  Alexander  Farnese,  who  succeeded  the  unfortunate 
Don  John  of  Austria  as  generalissimo  of  Philip  the  Second 
in  the  war  of  the  Netherlands;  another,  in  twenty-one 
cantos,  by  Edward  or  Duarte  Diaz,  a  Portuguese,  on  the 
taking  of  Granada  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns ;  and  the 


*'  **  Primcra  y  Segunda  Parte  del  creditable  to  Spain.     Mariana  admits 

Leon  de  Espana,  por  Pedro  dc  la  it,  and  Lobera,  in  his  "  Historia  de 

Vezilla      Castellanos,"     Salamanca,  las    Grandezas,     etc.,    de     Leon," 

1586, 12mo.,  ff.  S69.     The  story  of  yalIadolid,1596,4to.,  Parte II.  c.  24) 

the  gross  tribute  of  the  damsels  has  ffives  it  in  full,  as  unquestionable.  Leon 

probably  some  foundation  in  fact ;  one  is  still  often  called  Leon  de  £spama, 

proof  of  which  is,  that  the  old  Gene-  as  it  is  in  the  poem  of  Castellanos,  to 

ral  Chronicle  (Parte  III.,  c.  8)  seems  distinguish  it  from  Lyons  in  France, 

a  little  unwilling  to  tell  a  tale  so  dis-  Leon  de  Francia, 
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third  by  Lorenzo  de  Zamora,  on  the  history  of  Saguntum 
and  of  its  siege  by  Hannibal,  in  which,  preserving  the  out- 
line of  that  early  story  so  far  as  it  was  well  settled,  he  has 
wildly  mixed  up  love-scenes,  tournaments,  and  adventures, 
suited  only  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  Taken  together,  they 
show  how  strong  was  the  passion  for  narrative  verse  in 
Spain,  where,  in  so  short  a  time,  it  produced  three  such 
poems. " 

To  a  similar  result  we  should  arrive  from  the  single 
example  of  Christdval  de  Mesa, -who,  between  1594  and 
1612,  published  three  more  national  heroic  poems;- — the 
first  on  the  tradition  that  the  body  of  Saint  James,  after 
his  martyrdom  at  Jerusalem,  was  miraculously  carried  to 
Spain  and  deposited  at  Compostella,  where  that  saint  has 
ever  since  been  worshipped  as  the  especial  patron  of  the 
whole  kingdom ; — the  second  on  Pelayo  and  the  recovery 
of  Spain  from  the  Moors  down  to  the  battle  of  Covadonga ; 
— and  the  third  on  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  which  broke  the 
power  of  Mohammedanism  and  made  sure  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  whole  Peninsula.  All  three,  as  weD  as  Mesa's 
elaborate  translations  of  the  -^neid  and  Georgics,  which 
followed  them,  are  written  in  ottava  rima^  and  all  three 
are  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Third. 

Of  their  author  we  know  little,  and  that  little  is  told 
chiefly  by  himself  in  his  pleasant  poetical  epistles,  and 
especially  in  two  addressed  to  the  Count  of  Lemos  and 
one  to  the  Count  de  Castro.     From  these  we  learn  that, 


i«  «  Sitio  y  Toma  de  Amberes,  por  Zamora,  Natural  de  Ocana/'  AlcaU, 

Miguel  Giner,"  Zaragoza,  1587,  8vo.  1589, 4to., — ^nineteen  cantos  of  ottava 

— <*  La  Conquista  que  hicieron  los  rimaj  and  about  ^ye  hundred  pages, 

Reyes  Cat<Slicos  en  Crranada,  por  £do-  ending  abruptly  and  promising  more, 

ardo    Diaz,"   1590,    8vo.,    barbosa,  It  was  written,  the  author  savs,  when 

Tom.  I.  p.  730 ;  besides  which,  Diaz,  he    was    eighteen    years    old  ;    but 

whowas  long  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  though  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man, 

service,   ana  wrote    good   Castilian,  and  died  in  1614,  having  printed  se- 

published,  in  1592,  a  volume  of  verse  veral  religious  books,  he  never  went 

m  Spanish  and  Portuguese. — **  De  la  farther  with  this  poem.     Antonio, 

Historia  de  Sagunto,  Numancia,  y  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  11. 
Cartago,  compuesta  por  Lorencio  de 
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in  his  youth,  he  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  Fernando  de 
Herrera  and  Luis  de  Soto,  as  well  as  to  the  teachings  of 
Sanchez,  the  first  Spanish  scholar  of  his  time ;  but  that, 
later,  he  lived  five  years  in  Italy,  much  connected  with 
Tasso,  and  from  this  time  belonged  entirely  to  the  Italian 
school  of  Spanish  poetry,  to  which,  as  his  works  show,  he 
had  always  been  inclined.  But,  with  all  his  efforts, — and 
they  were  not  few, — he  found  little  favour  or  patronage. 
The  Count  de  Lemos  refused  to  carry  him  to  Naples  as  a 
part  of  his  poetical  courts  and  the  king  took  no  notice  of 
his  long  poems,  which,  indeed,  were  no  more  worthy  of 
favour  than  the  rest  of  their  class  that  were  then  jostling 
and  crowding  one  another  in  their  eflbrts  to  obtain  the 
royal  protection. ''' 

Juan  de  la  Cueva  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mesa. 
His  ^^B&tica,'*  printed  in  1603,  is  an  heroic  poem,  in 
twenty-four  cantos,  on  the  conquest  of  Seville  by  Saint 
Ferdinand.  Its  subject  is  good,  and  its  hero,  who  is  the 
king  himself  is  no  less  so.     But  the  poem  is  a  failure ; 

^^  "  Lfts  Navas  de  Toloea,"  twenty  poor  tragedy  of  "  Pompeio,"  Madrid, 
cantos,  Madrid,  1694,  12mo. ; — **  La  1618,  12ino.  The  otttwa  rima  seems 
Restauracion  de  Espafia,"  ten  cantos,  to  me  very  cumbrous  in  both  these 
Madrid,  1607,  12mo. ; — '*  £1  Patron  translations,  and  unsuited  to  their  na- 
de  Espana,*'  six  books,  Madrid,  1611,  (ure,  though  we  are  reconciled  to  it, 
l2mo.,  with  Rimas  added.  My  copy  and  to  the  terza  ruma,  in  the  Meta- 
of  the  last  volume  is  one  of  the  many  morphoses  of  Ovid,  by  Viana,  a  Por- 
proofs  that  new  title-pages  with  tuguese,  printed  at  Valladolid,  in 
later  dates  were  attached  to  Spanish  1689,  4to. ;  one  of  the  happiest 
books  that  had  been  some  time  oefore  translations  made  in  the  pure  age  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Southey,  to  whom  Castilian  literature.  The  Iliad,  which 
this  copy  once  belonged,  expresses  Mesa  is  also  supposed  to  have  trans- 
his  surprise,  in  a  MS.  note  on  the  lated,  was  never  printed.  In  one  of 
fly-leaf,  that  the  last  half  of  the  vo-  his  epistles,  (Rimas,  1611,  f.  201,) 
lume  should  be  dated  in  1611,  while  he  says  he  was  bred  to  the  law ;  and 
the  ftrst  half  is  dated  in  1612.  But  in  another,  (f.  206,)  that  he  loved  to 
the  reason  is,  that  the  title-page  to  live  in  Castile,  though  he  was  of 
the  Rimas  comes  at  p.  94,  in  the  Estremadunu  In  many  places  he 
middle  of  a  sheet,  and  could  not  con-  alludes  to  his  poverty  and  to  the 
veniently  be  cancelled  and  changed,  neelect  he  tuflered ;  and  in  a  sonnet 
as  was  the  title»page  to  the  ''  Patron  in  nis  last  publication,  (1618,  f.  113,) 
de  Espafia,"  with  which  the  volume  he  shows  a  poor,  craven  spirit  in  flat- 
opens.  Mesa*s  translations  are  later;  tering  the  Count  de  Lemos,  with 
— the  iEneid,  Madrid,  1616,  ]2mo. ;  whom  he  was  ofiended  for  not  taking 
and  the  Ecloffues  of  Virgil,  to  which  him  to  Naples, 
he  added  a  row  more  Rimas  and  the 
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heavy  and  uninteresting  in  its  plan,  and  cold  in  its  execu- 
tion ; — for  Cueva,  who  took  his  materials  chiefly  from  the 
General  Chronicle  of  Saint  Ferdinand's  son,  was  not  able 
to  mould  them,  as  he  strove  to  do,  into  the  form  of  the 
"Jerusalem  Delivered.**  The  task  was,  in  fact,  quite 
beyond  his  power.  The  most  agreeable  portion  of  his 
work  is  that  which  involves  the  character  of  Tarfira,  a 
personage  imitated  from  Tasso's  Clorinda ;  but,  after  all, 
the  romantic  episode  of  which  she  is  the  heroine  has  great 
defects,  and  is  too  much  interwoven  with  the  principal 
thread  of  the  story.  The  general  plan  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, is  less  encumbered  in  its  movement  and  more  epic 
in  its  structure  than  is  common  in  those  of  its  class  in 
Spanish  literature ;  and  the  versification,  though  careless, 
is  fluent  and  generally  harmonious.  ^^ 

A  physician  and  scholar  of  Yalladolid,  Alfonso  Lopez, 
— commonly  called  El  Finciano,  from  the  Roman  name 
of  his  native  city, — wrote  in  his  youth  a  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Felayo,  but  did  not  publish  it  till  1605,  when 
he  was  already  an  old  man.  It  supposes  Felayo  to  have 
been  misled  by  a  dream  from  Lucifer  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and,  when  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
to  have  been  undeceived  by  another  dream,  and  sent  back 
for  the  emancipation  of  his  country.  This  last  is  the 
obvious  and  real  subject  of  the  poem,  which  has  episodes 
and  machinery  enough  to  explain  all  the  history  of  Spain 
down  to  the  time  of  Fhilip  the  Third,  to  whom  the 
"  Felayo  **  is  dedicated.  It  is  long,  like  the  rest  of  its 
class,  and,  though  ushered  into  notice  with  an  air  of  much 
scholarship  and  pretension,  it  is  written  with  little  skill  in 


*'  **  Conquista  de  la  Bdtica,  Pooma  Cueva  occurs  in  the  Spanish  trans- 

Her6ico  de  Juan  de  la  Cueva,"  1608,  lation  of  Sismondi,  Tom.  I.  p.  286 ; 

reprinted  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif-  and  a  number  of  his    unpublished 

teenth  volumes  of  the  collection  of  works  are  said  to  be  in  the  possession 

Fernandez,  (Madrid,  1796,)  with  a  of  the  Counts  of  Aguila  in  Seville. 

Preface,  which  is,  I  think,  by  Quin-  Semanario  Pintoretco,  1846,  p.  260. 
tana,  and  is  very  good.     A  notice  of 
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the  versification,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wearisome  poems 
in  the  language.  ^* 

In  1612  two  more  similar  epics  were  published.  The 
first  is  ^^  La  Numantina,**  which  is  on  the  siege  of  Numan- 
tia  and  the  history  of  Soria,  a  town  standing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Numantia,  and  claiming  to  be  its  successor. 
The  author,  Francisco  Mosquera  de  Bamuevo,  who  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  there,  not 
only  wrote  this  poem  of  fifteen  cantos  in  honour  of  the 
territory  where  he  was  bom,  but  accompanied  it  with  a 
prose  history,  as  a  sort  of  running  commentary,  in  which 
whatever  relates  to  Soria,  and  especially  the  Barnuevos, 
is  not  forgotten.  It  is  throughout  a  very  solemn  piece  of 
pedantry,  and  its  metaphysical  agencies,  such  as  Europe 
talking  to  Nemesis,  and  Antiquity  teaching  the  author, 
seem  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  tone  of  the  old  Mjrsteries, 
and  are  certainly  anything  but  poetical.  The  odier  epic 
referred  to  is  by  Yasconcellos,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  an 
important  command  and  fought  bravely  against  Spain 
when  his  country  was  emancipating  itself  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  but  still  wrote  with  purity,  in  the  Castilian,  seventeen 
cantos,  nominally  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  but 
really  on  the  history  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  firom  the 
time  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  Moors  down  to  the  final 
exile  of  the  last  of  their  hated  descendants  by  Philip  the 
Third.  But  neither  of  these  poems  is  now  remembered, 
and  neither  deserves  to  be.  ^ 


**  **  El  Pelayo  del  Pinciano,"  Ma-  heroic  poem  in  honour  of  Our  Lady 
drid,  1605,  12mo.,  twenty  cantos,  of  Atocha,  printed  in  1608,  and  re- 
filling above  six  hundred  nages,  with  printed,  Madrid,  17 SO,  12nio.,  which 
a  poor  attempt  at  the  ena,  after  the  I  possess,  is  worthless  and  does  not 
manner  of  Tasso,  to  give  an  allego-  need  to  be  noticed, 
rical  interpretation  to  the  whole.  I  **  ^^  La  Numantina  del  Licenciado 
notice  in  N.  Antonio  *'  La  Iberiada,  Don  Francisco  Mosquera  de  Bar- 
de  los  Hechos  de  Scipion  Africano,  nuevo,  etc.,  dirigida  ^  la  nobilissima 
por  Caspar  Savariegode  Santa  Anna,''  Ciudad  de  Soria  y  A  saa  doce  Li* 
VaUadolid,  1603,  8vo.  I  have  never  nages  y  Casas  d  ellas  agregadas," 
seen  it  '<  La  Patrona  de  Madrid  Sevilla,  1612,  4to.  He  says '*  it  was 
Restituida,*'  by  Salas  Barbadillo,  an  a  book  of  his  youth,  printed  when 
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From  this  point  of  time,  such  narrative  poems,  more  or 
less  approaching  an  epic  form,  and  devoted  to  the  glory 
of  Spain,  become  rare ; — a  circumstance  to  be,  in  part, 
attributed  to  the  success  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which  gave  to 
the  national  drama  a  prominence  so  brilliant  Still,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years,  two  or  three  attempts 
were  made  that  should  be  noticed. 

The  first  of  them  is  by  a  Portuguese  lady,  Bernarda 
Ferreira,  and  is  called  ^^  Spain  Emancipated  ;'*  a  tedious 
poem,  in  two  parts,  the  earlier  of  which  appeared  in  1618, 
and  the  latter  in  1673,  long  after  its  author's  death.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  rhymed  chronicle, — to  the  first  part  of  which 
the  dates  are  regularly  attached, — and  was  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  cover  the  whole  seven  centuries  of  Spanish  his- 
tory from  the  outbreak  of  Pelayo  to  the  fall  of  Granada, 
but  it  is  finished  no  farther  than  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  where  it  stops  abruptly. 

The  second  attempt  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  known 
in  literary  history.  It  was  made  by  Vera  y  Figueroa, 
Count  de  la  Boca,  long  the  minister  of  Spain  at  Venice, 
and  the  author  of  a  pleasant  prose  treatise  on  the  Bights 
and  Duties  of  an  Ambassador.  He  began  by  translating 
Tasso's  *^  Jerusalem  Delivered, **  but,  just  as  his  version 
was  ready  to  be  published,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and 
accommodated  the  whole  work — history,  poetical  orna- 
ments, and  all — to  the  deliv|ry  of  Seville  from  the  Moors 
by  Saint  Ferdinand.  The  transformation  is  as  complete 
as  any  in  Ovid,  but  certainly  not  as  graceful ; — a  fact  sin- 
gularly apparent  in  the  second  book,  where  Tasso's  beau- 

his  haira  were  ^ny ; "  6ut  it  shows  have  giyen  their  author  no  pleasure, 

none  of  the   judgment   of   mature  (Barlx)sa,  Tom.  II.  p.  701.)    The 

years.  poem  consists  of  about  twelve  hun- 

'*  La  Liga  deshecha  por  la  Expul-  dred  octave  stanzas, 

sion  de  los  Moriscos  de  los  Reynos  '*  La  EspanaDefcndida/' by  Christ, 

de  £spa2a/'  Madrid,  1612,  12mo.  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  Madrid,  1612, 

It  was  printed,  therefore,  long  before  12mo.,  and  Naples.  1644,  belongs  to 

Vasooncellos  fought   against  Spain,  the  same  date,  making,  in  fact,  three 

and  contains  fulsome  compliments  to  heroic  poems  m  one  year. 
Philip  III.,  which  must  afterwards 

VOL.  n.  2  H 
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tifiil  and  touching  story  of  Sophronia  and  Olindo  is  tra- 
vestied by  the  corresponding  one  of  Leocadia  and  Galindo. 
As  if  to  make  the  whole  more  grotesque  and  give  it  the 
air  of  a  grave  caricature,  the  Spanish  poem  is  composed 
throughout  in  the  old  Castilian  redondillaSj  and  carried 
through  exactly  twenty  books,  all  running  parallel  to  the 
twenty  of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered.** 

The  last  of  the  three  attempts  just  referred  to,  and  (he 
last  one  of  the  period  that  needs  to  be  noticed,  is  the 
"  Naples  Recovered  **  of  Prince  Esquilache,  which,  though 
written  earlier,  dates,  by  its  publication,  from  1651.  It 
is  on  the  conquest  of  Naples  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Alfonso  the  Fifth  of  Aragon,  who  seems  to 
have  been  selected  as  its  hero,  in  part,  at  least,  because 
the  Prince  of  Esquilache  could  boast  his  descent  from  that 
truly  great  monarch. 

The  poem,  however,  is  little  worthy  of  its  subject 
The  author  avowedly  took  great  pains  that  it  should  have 
no  more  books  than  the  JEneid ;  that  it  should  violate  no 
historical  proprieties ;  and  that,  in  its  episodes,  machinery, 
and  style,  as  well  as  in  its  general  fable  and  structure,  it 
should  be  rigorously  conformed  to  the  safest  epic  models. 
He  even,  as  he  declares,  had  procured  for  it  the  crowning 
grace  of  a  royal  approbation  before  he  ventured  to  give  it 
to  the  world.  Still  it  is  a  failure.  It  seems  to  foreshadow 
some  of  the  severe  and  inuy)verishing  doctrines  of  the 
next  century  of  Spanish  literature,  and  is  written  with  a 
squeamish  nicety  in  the  versification  that  still  frirther 
impairs  its  spirit ;  so  that  the  last  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  most  extravagant,  is  one  of 
the  most  dull  and  uninteresting.  *^ 

*^  *<  Hespafia  Libertada,  Parte  Pri-  tended  as  a  compliment  to  the  Spa- 

mera,  por  Do&a  Bernarda  Ferreira  nish  usurpers,  and,  in  this  point  of 

de  Lacerda,  diriffida  al  Rey  Catdlico  view,  is  as  little  creditable  to  its  aa- 

de  las  Hespafias,  Don.  Felipe  Teroero  thor  as  it  is  in  its  poetical  aspect, 

deste  Nombre,  mtestro  Senor,"  (Lis-  Parte  Segunda  was  published  by  her 

boa,  1618,  4to.,)  was  evidently  in-  daughter,  Lisboa,   167S,  4to.    Ber- 
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It  is  worth  while,  as  we  finish  our  notice  of  this  remark- 
able series  of  Spanish  narrative  and  heroic  poems,  to 
recollect  how  long  the  passion  for  them  continued  in  Spain, 
and  how  distinctly  they  retained  to  the  last  those  ambitious 
feelings  of  national  greatness  which  originally  gave  them 
birth.  For  a  century,  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  the 
Second,  Philip  the  Third,  and  Philip  the  Fourth,  they 
were  continually  issuing  irom  the  press,  and  were  con- 
tinually received  with  the  same  kind,  if  not  the  same 
degree,  of  favour  that  had  accompanied  the  old  romances 
of  chivalry,  which  they  had  helped  to  supersede*  Nor 
was  this  unnatural,  though  it  was  extravagant.  These  old 
epic  attempts  were,  in  general,  founded  on  some  of  the 
deepest  and  noblest  traits  in  the  Gastilian  character ;  and 
if  that  character  had  gone  on  rising  in  dignity  and  develop- 
ing itself  under  the  three  Philips,  as  it  had  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  poetry 
built  upon  it  would  have  taken  rank  by  the  side  of  that 
produced  under  similar  impulses  in  Italy  and  England. 
But,  unhappily,  this  was  not  the  case.  These  Spanish 
narrative  poems  devoted  to  the  glory  of  their  country 
were  produced  when  the  national  character  was  on  the 

narda  de  Lsoerda  was  a  lady  variously  beres,  1668,  4to.    A  notice  of  hb 

accomplished.    Lope  de  Vega,  who  honourable  and  adyenturous  life  will 

dedicated  to  her  his  eclogue  entitled  be  giren  when  we  speak  of  Spanish 

**  Phylby"  (Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  X.  lyrical  poetry,  where  he  was  more 

p.   193,)  compliments    her  on   her  successful  than  he  was  in  epic, 

writing  Latin  with  purity.    She  pub-  There  were  two  or  three  other 

lished  a  volume  of  poetry,  in  Portu-  poems  called  heroic  that  appeared 

guese,  S])anish,  and  Italian,  in  1684,  after  these ;  but  they  do  not  need  to 

and  died  in  1644.  be  recalled.    One  of  the  most  absurd 

<<  £1  Fernando,  6  Sevilla  Restau-  of  them  is  the  <'  Orfeo  Militar,"  in 

rada,  Poema  Her6ioo,  escrito  con  los  two  parts,  by  Joan  de  la  Victoria 

Versos  de  la  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  Oyando ;  the  first  being  on  the  siege 

etc.,  por  Don  Juan  Ant.  de  Vera  y  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  and  the  se- 

Fiffueroa,  Conde  de  la  Roca,"  etc,  cond  on  that  of  Buda,  both  printed 

Milan,   1632,   4to.,    pp.    654.    He  in    1688,    4to.,    at  Malaga,  where 

died  1658.     Antonio,  ad  verb.  their  author  ei\joTed  a  militaiy  office ; 

*'  Ndpoles  Hecuperada  por  el  Bey  but  neither,  I  think,  was  much  read 
Don  Alonso,  Poema  Her6ioo  de  D.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  that  pro- 
Francisco  de  Borja,  Prfiucipe  de  Es-  duced  them, 
quilache,*' etc.  Zaragosa,  1651,  Am- 

2  H  2 
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decline ;  and  as  they  sprang  more  direcUy  from  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  that  character,  and  depended  more  on  its 
spiriti  than  did  the  similar  poetry  of  any  other  people  in 
modem  times,  so  they  now  more  visibly  decUned  widi  it 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  semblance  of  the  feel- 
ings which  originally  gave  them  birth  is  continued  till  the 
last,  for  the  substance  is  wanting.  We  mark,  it  is  true,  in 
nearly  every  one  of  them,  a  proud  patriotism,  which  is  just 
as  presumptuous  and  exclusive  under  the  weakest  of  the 
Philips  as  it  was  when  Charles  the  Fifth  wore  half  the 
crowns  of  Europe ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  degenerating  into 
a  dreary,  ungracious  prejudice  in  iavour  of  their  ovm 
country,  which  prevented  its  poets  from  looking  abroad 
into  the  world  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  could  only 
see  their  cherished  hopes  of  universal  empire  disappointed, 
and  other  nations  rising  to  the  state  and  power  liieir  own 
was  so  fast  losing.  We  mark,  too,  throughout  these  epic 
attempts,  the  indications  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
of  what  was  most  peculiar  in  Spanish  loyalty, — ^bold,  tur- 
bulenty  and  encroaching  against  all  other  auUiority  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  was  feithfrd  and  submissive  to  the 
highest ;  but  we  find  it  is  now  become  a  loyalty  which, 
largely  as  it  may  share  the  spirit  of  military  glory,  has 
lost  much  of  the  sensitiveness  of  its  ancient  honour.  And 
finally,  though  we  mark  in  nearly  every  one  of  them  that 
deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  religion  which  had  come  down 
from  the  ages  of  contest  with  the  infidel  power  of  the 
Moors,  yet  we  find  it  now  constantly  mingling  the  arrogant 
fierceness  of  worldly  passion  with  the  holiest  of  its  ofler* 
ings,  and  submitting,  in  the  spirit  of  blind  faith  and  devo- 
tion, to  a  bigotry  whose  decrees  were  written  in  blood. 
These  multitudinous  Spanish  heroic  poems,  therefore,  that 
were  produced  out  of  the  elements  of  the  national  character 
when  that  character  was  falling  into  decay,  naturally  bear 
the  marks  of  their  origin.  Instead  of  reaching,  by  the 
fervid  enthusiasm  of  a  true  patriotism,  of  a  proud  loyalty, 
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and  of  an  enlightened  religion,  the  elevation  to  which  they 
aspire,  they  sink  away,  with  few  exceptions,  into  tedious, 
rhyming  chronicles,  in  which  the  national  glory  fails  to  ex- 
cite the  interest  that  would  belong  to  an  earnest  narrative 
of  real  events,  without  gaining  in  its  stead  anything  from 
the  inspirations  of  poetical  genius. 
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Ltbic  Postbt. — In  Cohditiov  fbom  ths  Timb  of  Boscav  abi>  6AXr> 

CILAMO  DB  LA  VbGA. — ^CaBTOBAI.,   FiOUBBOA,   EbPIHBL,   MoBTEMATOB, 

Babahoba  DB  Soto,  Rufo,  Damiab  db  Vboas,  Pabuxa,  Maxjm>hai>o, 
Luis  db  Lbob,  Fbbxabdo  db  Hbbbbba  abb  his  Pobtical  Labguaob, 
Espibosa's  CoLLBcnoB,  Mavobl  ]>b  Pobtuoal,  Mb8a,  Ledbsma  AB1> 

THB  C0NCBPTI8TA8. — CULTISMO,  ABD  SIMILAB  BaD  TasTB  DC  OTHBB 
COUBTBIBS. — G<5bGOBA  ABD  HIS  FoiiLOWBBS,  YlIXAMEDIABA,  PaBAYT- 
CIBO,    Roc  A   T   SbBBA,   AbTOBIO  db  VbGA,    PABTAI.BOB,   ViOLABTB  DBI. 

CiBLO,  Mblo,  Mobcato,  La  Tobbb,  Vbboaba,  Rosas,  Uixoa,  Sala- 

SAB. — FaSHIOB  ABD  PbBYALBBCB  OB  THB  ScHOOL  OB  G611GOBA. — ^EfFOBTB 
to  OVBBTUBB   it  BT  LoPB  db  VbGA,  QuBTBDO,  ABD  OTHBB8. — ^MbDBABO, 

Alcabab,  Abouijo,  Baltas. 


A  DEcmEDLT  lyric  tendency  is  perceptible  in  Spanish 
literature  from  the  first  The  ballads  are  fiiU  of  ity  and 
occasionally  we  find  snatches  of  songs  that  seem  almost  as 
old  as  the  earliest  ballads.  All  this»  of  course,  belongs  to  a 
period  so  remote  and  rude,  that  what  it  produced  was 
national,  because  Spain  had  as  yet  no  intercourse  with 
other  European  countries  that  drew  after  it  any  of  their 
culture  and  refinement.  Later,  we  have  seen  how  the 
neighbouring  Proven9al  sometimes  gave  its  measures  and 
tones  to  the  Castilian ;  and  how  both,  so  far  as  Spain  was 
concerned,  were  fashioned  by  the  tastes  of  the  different 
courts  of  the  country  down  to  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

But  from  the  next  age,  which  was  that  of  Boscan  and 
Garcilasso,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  Spanish 
lyric  poetry ;  for,  firom  that  period,  not  only  the  forms, 
but  the  genius,  of  the  more  cultivated  Italian  are  percep- 
tible, in  a  manner  that  does  not  permit  us  for  a  moment  to 
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question  their  great  influence  and  final  success.  Still  the 
difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two  nations  was  so 
great,  that  the  poetry  of  Spain  could  not  be  drawn  into 
such  relations  with  the  Italian  models  set  before  it  as  was 
at  first  attempted.  Two  currents,  therefore,  were  at  once 
formied;  and  after  the  first  encounter  between  them,  in 
which  Gastillejo  was  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  earliest, 
of  those  who  strove  to  prevent  their  union,  the  respective 
streams  have  continued  to  flow  on,  side  by  side,  but  still 
separate  firom  each  other,  down  to  our  own  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  influence  of 
such  poetry  as  had  filled  the  Cancioneros  firom  the  time  of 
John  the  Second  was  still  acknowledged,  and  Bibero  Cos- 
tana,  Heredia,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and  their  contempora- 
ries, continued  to  be  read,  though  they  no  longer  enjoyed 
the  fashionable  admiration  which  had  once  waited  on  them. 
But  the  change  that  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  school 
to  which  these  poets  belonged  was  rapidly  advancing ;  and 
if  it  were  not  the  most  favourable  that  could  have  been 
made  in  Spanish  lyric  poetry,  it  was  one  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garcilasso,  and  the  circum- 
stances producing  and  attending  it,  rendered  inevitable. ' 

Among  those  who  contributed  avowedly  to  this  change 
was  Cantoral,  who,  in  1578,  published  a  volume  of  verse, 
in  the  Preface  to  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Spain  had  hardly  produced  a  poet  deserving  the  name, 
except  Garcilasso ; — a  poet,  as  he  truly  adds,  formed  on 
Italian  models,  and  one  whose  footsteps  he  himself  follows, 
though  at  a  very  humble  distance.  *  Another  of  the  lyric 
poets  of  the  same  period,  and  one  who,  with  better  3uccess, 
took  the  same  direction,  was  Francisco  de  Figueroa,  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  whose  few  Castilian  poems  are 

*  See  what  is  said  in  Chap.  III.  on  sillo,  and  the  lyrical  portions  of  the 

AcuSia,  Cetina,  Silvestre,  etc.  three  books  into  whicn  it  is  divided 

'  *'  Obras  Fo^ticas  de   Lomas  de  are  in  the  Italian  manner ;  but  the  rest 

CantortU,*'  Madrid,  1678,  12aio.     It  is  often  more  national  in  its  forms, 
opens  with  a  translation  from  Tan- 
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still  acknowledged  in  the  more  choice  collections  of  his 
native  literature,  but  who  lived  so  long  in  Italy,  and  de- 
voted himself  so  earnestly  to  the  study  of  its  language, 
that  he  wrote  Italian  verse  with  purity,  as  well  as 
Spanish.*  To  these  should  be  added  Vicente  Espinel, 
who  invented  the  dSdmas,  or  renewed  the  use  of  them, 
and  who,  in  a  volume  of  poetry  printed  in  1591,  distin- 
guishes the  Italian  forms,  to  which  he  gives  precedence, 
from  the  Gastilian,  in  which  his  efforts,  though  fewer  in 
number,  are  occasionally  more  beautiful  than  anything  he 
wrote  in  the  forms  he  preferred.  * 

But  the  disposition  to  follow  the  great  masters  of  Italy 
was  by  no  means  so  general  as  the  examples  of  Cantoril, 
Figueroa,  and  Espinel  might  seem  to  imply.  Their  cases 
are,  in  fact,  extreme  cases,  as  we  can  see  firom  the  circum- 
stance, that,  though  Montemayor  in  his  ^^  Diana  **  was  a 
professed  imitator  of  Sannazaro,  still,  among  the  poems 
scattered  through  that  prose  pastoral,  and  in  a  volume 
which  he  afterwards  printed,  are  found  many  pieces — and 
some  of  them  among  the  best  he  has  left — that  belong  de- 
cidedly to  the  older  and  more  national  school.  *    Similar 

*  Figueroa,  rbom  1640,  died  1620,)  against  Past  Ebtppiness  (f.  128^  are 

often  oedled  £1  Divino,  was  perhaps  better  than  those  on  the  same  suoject 

more  known  and  admired  in   Italy,  by  SiWestre,  Obras,  1599,  f.  71. 

during  the  greater  part  of  his  liie,  *  *  Montemayor,  as  we  shall  see  here- 

than  he  was  in  Spain ;  bnt  he  died  at  after,  introduced  the  prose  pastorals,  in 

last,  much  honoured,  in  Alcalii,  his  na-  imitation  of  Sannazaro,  into  Spanish 

ti ve  city.  His  poetry  is  dated  in  1 572,  in  1 542 ;  and  a  collection  of  his  poetiy, 

and  was  circulated  in  manuscript  quite  called  a  '*  Cancionero,"  was  printed 

as  early  as  that  date  implies ;  but  it  in  1554.     In  the  edition  of  Madrid, 

was  not  printed,  I  think,  till  it  ap-  1588,  12mo,  which  I  use,  about  one 

peared  in  1626,  at  lisbon,  in  a  minute  third  of  the  volume  is  in  the  Gastilian 

volume  under  the  auspices  of  Luis  Tri-  measures  and  manner ;  alter  which  it  is 

baldo  de  Toledo,  chronicler  of  Portu-  formally  announced,  *'  Hero  begin  the 

gal.     It  is  also  in  the  twentieth  vo-  sonnets,  eofidoites,  and  other  jneees 

lume  of  the  collection  of  Fernandez,  in  the  measures  of  Italian  verse." 

Madrid.     But,  though   it  is  highly  A  cancion  occurs  in  the  first  book  of 

polished,  it  is  not  inspired  by  a  inascu-  the  **  Diana,*' on    the  regrets  of  a 


line  genius.  shepherdess  who  had  driven  her  lover 

*  ^'DiversasRimasdeV.  Espinel,'*  to  despair,  which  is  very  sweet  and 

Madrid,  1591,  18mo.     His  lines  on  natural,  and  is  well  translated  by  old 

Seeking  Occasions  for  Jealousy  (f.  78)  Bartholomew  Yona  in  his  venion  of 

are  very  happy,  and  his  Complaints  the    Diana    (London,    1598,    folio. 
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remarks  may  be  applied  to  other  authors  of  the  same 
period.  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  of  whose  lyric  poems 
only  a  few  have  reached  us,  was  by  no  means  exclusively 
of  the  Italian  school,  though  his  principal  work,  the  famous 
"  Tears  of  Angelica,"  is  in  the  manner  of  Ariosto.  •  And 
Rufo,  while  he  strove  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Petrarch^ 
had  yet  within  him  a  Gastilian  genius,  which  seems  to  have 
compelled  him,  as  if  against  his  will,  to  return  to  the  paths 
of  the  elder  poets  of  his  own  country,  "^  A  still  larger 
number  of  the  contemporary  lyrics  of  Damian  de  Y^as  ^ 
and  Pedro  de  Padilla'  are  national  in  their  tone;  but 
best  of  all  is  this  tone  heard,  at  this  period,  from  Lopez 
Maldonado,  who,  sometimes  in  a  gay  spirit,  and  sometimes 
in  one  full  of  tenderness  and  melancholy,  is  almost  uni- 
formly inspired  by  the  popular  feeling  and  true  to  the 
popular  instincts.  ^® 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  same 


p.  8).  Polo,  who  continued  .the 
Diana,  pursued  the  same  course  in 
the  poems  he  inserted  in  his  continu- 
ation, and  good  translations  of  several 
of  them  may  be  found  in  Yong. 

**  The  works  of  Montemavor  touch- 
ing on  Devotion  and  Religion" — 
those,  I  presume,  in  his  **  Canci- 
onero  " — are  prohibited  in  the  Index 
of  1667  and  in  that  of  1790. 

•  The  lyric  poetry  of  Barahona  de 
Soto  is  to  be  sought  among  the  works 
of  Silvestre,  1599,  and  in  the  *'  Flo- 
res  de  Poetas  Ilustres,"  by  Espinosa, 
Valladolid,  1606,  4to. 

'  *'  Las  Seyscientas  Apotegmas  de 
Juan  Rufo,  y  otras  Obras  en  Verso,'* 
Toledo,  1596,  8vo.  The  Apotegmas 
are,  in  fact,  anecdotes  in  prose.  His 
sonnets  and  condones  are  not  so  good 
as  his  Letter  to  his  Son  and  his  other 
more  Castilian  poems,  such  as  the 
one  relating  to  tne  war  in  Flanders, 
where  he  served. 

■  "  Libro  de  Poesia,  por  Fray  Da^ 
mian  de  Vegas,"  Toledo,  1590, 
12mo.,  above  a  thousand  pa^ ;  roost 
of  it  religious ;  most  of  it  m  the  old 
manner ;  and  nearly  all  of  it  very  dull. 


"  "  Pedro  de  Padilla,  Eglogas,  So- 
netos,"  etc.,  Sevilla,  1682,  4to.,  W, 
246.  There  are  many  lyrics  in  this 
collection,  ghma,  vUUmcicaa^  and  js- 
trUku^  that  are  quite  Castilian,  some 
of  them  spirited  and  pleasant  Others 
may  be  found  in  his  '*  Thesoro  de  Ya* 
rias  Poesfas,"  (Madrid,  1687,  ]2mo.,) 
where,  however,  there  are  yet  more 
in  the  Italian  forms.  ' 

»»  The  "  Cancionero"  of  Maldonado 
was  printed  at  Madrid,  1586,  in  4to., 
and  the  best  parts  of  it  are  the 
amatory  poetry,  some  of  which  is 
found  va  the  third  volume  of  Faber's 
"Floresta."  One  more  poet  might 
have  been  added  here,  as  writing  in 
the  old  measures,— Joachim  Romero 
de  9®P®^»  —  whose  works  were 
printed  at  Seville,  1582,  in  4to.,  and 
contsun  a  good  many  cancumeSf  moteSy 
and  glosas;  among  the  rest  three  re- 
markable sonnets,  presented  by  him 
to  Philip  II.  as  he  passed  through 
Badajoz,  where  9epeda  lived,  to  ta^Ke 
possession  of  Portugal,  in  1680.  But 
the  whole  volume  is  marked  with 
conceits  and  quibbles. 
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period  lived  the  two  greatest  lyrical  poets  that  Spain  has 
ever  produced,— exercising  little  influence  oyer  eadi  other, 
and  still  less  over  their  own  times.  Of  one  of  them,  Luis 
de  Leon,  who  died  in  1591,  after  having  given  hardly 
anything  of  his  poetry  to  the  world,  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  other  was  Fernando  de  Herrera,  an  eccle- 
siastic of  Seville, "  of  whom  we  know  only  that  he  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  that  he  died  in 
1597)  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years;  that  Cervantes 
wrote  a  sonnet  in  his  honour;^'  and  that,  in  1619,  his 
friend  Francisco  Facheco,  the  painter,  published  his  works, 
with  a  Preface  by  the  kindred  spirit  of  Bioja.  " 

That  Herrera  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  unpub- 
lished poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  certain,  because  he  cites 
it  in  his  learned  commentary  on  Garcilasso,  printed  in 
1580;  but  that  he  placed  Garcilasso  de  la  Yega  above 
Luis  de  Leon  is  no  less  certain  from  the  same  commen- 
tary, where  he  often  expresses  an  opinion  that  Garcilasso 
was  the  greatest  of  all  Spanish  poets  \  ^^ — an  opinion  suffi- 


*'  Herrera's  praises  of  SeTiUe  and  rete/Vida  de  Cenrantes,  pp.  5S6,587. 

the  GoadalquiTir  sufficiently  betraj  Padieoo  was  a  good  painter,  and  Cean 

his"  origin,    so   constant   are    ther.  Bennudez  (Diodooario,  Tom.    IV. 

They  are,  too,  sometimes  among  the  p.  8)  gives  a  life  of  him.    He  was  a 

happy  specimens  of  his  Tene ;  fat  in-  man  of  some  learning,  and  entered 

stance,  ui  the  ode  in  honour  of  St.  into  a  controTeray  with  Queredo  on 

Ferdinand,  who  rescaed  Seville  from  the  qnestion  of  making  Santa  Teresa 

the  Moors,  and  in  the  elegy,  <*  Bien  a  co-patroness  of  Spain  with  Santiago, 

debes  asconder  sereno  cielo.^'  which    Qnevedo    resisted  ;    besides 

**  Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  which,  in  1649,  he  published  in  4to., 

1819,  p.  447.    The  date  of  Herrera's  at  Seville,  his  «<  Arte  de  la  Pintora, 

death  is  given  on  the  sure  authori^  su  Antiguedad  y  Grandesas,"  a  rare 

of  some  Af  S.  notes  of  Pacheco,  his  work,  praised  by   Cean  Bermudex, 

friend,  published  in  the  Semanario  which  1  have  never  seen.    Pacheco 

Pintoresco,    1846,    p.   299;    before  died  in  1654.    Sedano  (Pamaso  Espa. 

which  it  was  unknown.    These  notes  8ol,  Tom.  III.  p.  117,  and  Tom.  VII. 

are  taken  from  an  interesting  MS.  p.  92)  gives  two  epigrams  of  Pacheco. 

which  seems  to  have  been  the  rough  which  are  connected  with  his  art,  and 

and  imperfect  draft  of  the   "  ImA-  which  Sedano  praises,  I  think,  more 

g^nes"  and  *'  Elogia  Vironun  Elus-  than  thev  deserve  to  be  praised, 
trium,"  which  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  ^  Pteneco's  edition  u  accompanied 

Tom.  I.  p.  466)  says  Pacheco  gave  to  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author  from 

the  well-anown  Count  Duke  Olivares.  a  picture  by  the  editor,  which  has 

They  are  in  the  Semanario  Enidito,  often  been  engraved  since. 
1844,  pp.  374,  etc.    See  also  Navar-  '^  '<  In  our  Spun,  beyond  all  com* 
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ciently  obvious  in  the  volume  of  his  own  poetry  published 
by  himself  in  1582,  which  is  altogether  in  the  Italian  man- 
ner adopted  by  Garcilasso,  and  which,  increased  by  poems 
of  a  different  character  in  the  editions  of  Pacheco,  in 
1619,  and  of  Fernandez,  in  1808,  ^^  constitutes  all  we 
possess  of  Herrera*s  verse,  though  certainly  not  all  he 
wrote. " 

Some  'parts  of  the  volume  published  by  himself  have 
little  value,  such  as  most  of  the  sonnets, — a  form  of  com- 
position on  which  he  placed  an  extravagant  estimate. " 
Other  parts  are  excellent.  Such  are  his  elegies,  which  are 
in  terza  rimoj  and  of  which  the  one  addressed  to  Love 
beseeching  Repose  is  fiill  of  passion,  while  that  in  which 
he  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  resource  of  tears  is  full  of 
tenderness  and  the  gentlest  harmony.  ^^  But  his  principal 
success  is  in  his  canzones.  Of  these  he  wrote  sixteen. 
The  least  fortunate  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the  one  where  he 
most  strove  to  imitate  Pindar ; — that  on  the  rebellion  of 
the  Moors  in  the  Alpuxarras,  which  he  has  rendered  cold 


parison,  Garcilasso  stands  first,"  he 
sa^s,  (p.  409,)  and  repeats  the  same 
opinion  often  elsewhere. 

^  The  edition  of  Fernandez,  the 
most  complete  of  all,  and  twice 
printed,  is  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  of  his  "  Poes^os  Castellanas." 
The  longer  poems  of  Herrera,  which 
we  know  omy  by  their  unpromising 
titles,  are  *'  The  Battleof  the  Giants,'^ 
"  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,"  **  The 
Amadis,"  and  '*  The  Lotos  of  Lau- 
rino  and  CsBTona."  Perhaps  we  have 
reason  to  regret  .the  loss  of  his  un- 
published Eclogues  and  **  Castilian 
Verses,"  which  last  may  have  been 
in  the  old  Castilian  measures.  In 
1572  he  published  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  war  of  Cyprus  and  the 
battle  of  Lcpanto,  ana,  in  1592,  a 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  taken 
from  the  Latin  ''  Lives  of  the  Three 
Thomases,"  by  Stapleton,  the  ob- 
noxious English  Papist  (Wood*s 
Athense,  ed.  Bliss,  Tom.  I.  p.  671.) 
A  Hbtory  of  Spain,  said  by  Hioja  to 


have  been  finished  by  Herrera  about 
1590,  is  probably  lost 

*'  In  some  remarks  by  the  Licen- 
tiate Enrique  de  Duarte,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Herrera*s  poetry,  printed 
in  1619,  he  says  that,  a  few  days 
after  Herrera's  death,  a  bound  volume, 
contuning  all  his  poetical  works, 
prepared  by  himself  for  the  press, 
was  destroyed,  and  that  his  scat- 
tered manuscripts  would  probably 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  they 
bad  not  been  carefully  collected  by 
Pacheco. 

V  In  his  commentary  on  Garcihsso 
he  says.  <*  The  sonnet  is  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  composition  in  Spa- 
niel and  Italian  poetry,  and  the  one  tnat 
demands  the  most  art  in  its  construc- 
tion and  the  greatest  grace."   p.  66. 

"  The  lady  to  whom  Herrera  de- 
dicated his  love,  in  a  spirit  of  pure 
and  Platonic  affection,  little  known 
to  Spanish  poetry,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Countess  of  Gelvcs. 
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by  foundiDg  it  on  the  Oreek  mythology.  The  best  are 
one  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  gained  by  Herrera's  favourite 
heroy  the  young  and  generous  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
one  on  the  overtihrow  of  Sebastian  of  Fortugali  in  his  dis- 
astrous invasion  of  Africa.  Both  were  probably  written 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  everywhere  stirred  by  the 
great  events  that  called  them  forth ;  and  both  were  fortu- 
nately connected  with  those  feelings  of  loyalty  and  religion 
that  always  seemed  to  spring  up  together  in  the  minds  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  to  be  of  kindred  widi  all  their 
highest  poetical  inspirations. 

The  first — ^that  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  eman- 
cipated many  thousand  Christian  captives,  and  stopped  the 
second  westward  advance  of  the  Crescent — is  a  lofty  and 
cheerful  hymn  of  victory,  mingling,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  jubilant  exultation  which  breaks  forth  in  the  Psalms 
and  Prophecies  on  the  conquests  of  the  Jews  over  their 
unbelieving  enemies,  with  the  feelings  of  a  devout  Spa- 
niard at  the  thought  of  so  decisive  an  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  and  hated  enemy  of  his  faith  and  country.    The 
other, — an  ode  on  the  death  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal, — 
composed,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  vein  of  despondency,  is 
still  romantic  and  striking,  even  more,  perhaps,  than  its 
rival.   That  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  princes  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in  Christen- 
dom, undertook,  in  1578,  to  follow  up  the  great  victory 
of  Lepanto  by  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Africa 
from  the  Moslem  yoke,  under  which  it  had  so  long  groaned, 
and  to  restore  to  their  homes  the  multitudes  of  Christians 
who  were  there  suffering  the  most  cruel  servitude.     He 
perished  in  the  generous  attempt ;  hardly  fifty  of  his  large 
army  returning  to  recount  the  details  of  the  fatal  battle 
in  which  he  himself  had  disappeared  among  the  heaps  of 
unrecognized  slain.      But   so  fond  and  fervent  was  the 
popular  admiration,  that,  for  above  a  century  afterwards, 
it  was  believed  in  Portugal  that  Don  Sebastian  would  still 
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return  and  resume  the  power  which,  for  a  time,  had  so 
dazzled  and  deluded  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  ^* 

To  the  main  facts  in  this  melancholy  disaster  Herrera 
has  happily  given  a  religious  turn.  He  opens  his  ode  with 
a  lament  for  the  affliction  of  Portugal,  and  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  generous  glory  which  should  have  accom- 
panied such  an  effort  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris- 
tendom had  been  lost  in  a  cruel  defeat,  because  those  who 
undertook  the  great  expedition  had  been  moved  only  by 
human  ambition,  forgetting  the  higher  Christian  feelings 
that  should  have  carried  them  into  a  war  against  the  infidel. 
In  this  spirit  he  cries  out, — 

But  woe. to  them  who,  trusting  in  the  strength 

Of  horses  and  their  chariots'  multitude, 

Have  hastened,  Libja,  to  thy  desert  sands  I — 

O,  woe  to  them  1  for  theirs  is  not  a  hope 

That  humbly  seeks  for  everlasting  light, 

But  a  presumptuous  pride,  that  claims  beforehand 

The  uncertain  victory^,  and  ere  their  eyes 

Have  looked  to  Heaven  for  help,  with  confident 

And  hardened  hearts  divides  the  unwon  spoils. 

But  He  who  holds  the  headstrong  back  from  ruin, — 

The  God  of  Israel, — ^hath  relaxed  his  hand. 

And  they  have  rushed, — the  chariot  and  the  charioteer, 

The  horse  and  horseman— down  the  dread  abyss 

His  anger  has  prepared  for  their  presumption." 


^  There  is  a  book  on  this  subject  crown  he  himself  had  clutched,  or 
which  should  not  be  entirely  over-  with  any  of  his  abettors.  The  pas- 
looked  in  a  history  of  Spanish  liteni-  try-cook  and  a  monk  on  whom  he  nad 
ture.  It  is  an  account  of  a  pastiy-  imposed  his  fictions  were  both  hanged, 
cook  of  .Madrigal,  who,  seventeen  after  undergoing  the  usual  appliances 
years  after  the  rout  in  Africa,  passed  of  racks  and  tortures ;  and  tne  poor 


elf  off  in  Spain  as  Don  Sebastian,  princess  was  degraded  from  her  rank, 
and  induced  Anna  of  Austria,  a  cousin  and  shut  up  in  a  conventual  cell  for 
of  that  monarch  and  a  nun,  to  give  life.  There  is  an  anonymous  play  of 
him  rich  jewels,  which  led  to  the  small  merit,  which  seems  to  have  been 
detection  of  the  fraud.  The  story  is  written  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV., 
interesting  and  well  told,  and  was  and  is  entitled  <*  £1  Pastelero  dc  Ma- 
first  printed  in  1595,  at  Cadiz,  under  drigal." 

the  tide  of  ''A  History  of  Gabriel  ^lo  Aide  las  qa0puniOD,oon(ladM 

de  Espinosa,  the  Pastry-cook  of  Ma-  S?  "*•  ~^1«^  rf » i^"?**?^^~ 

drigal,  whoppetended  to  be  King  Don  ?Vr;a^;rf^^e;il^»^iS2:' 

Sebastian  of  Portugal.        Of  course,  No  al^anm  su  eBpeimn^a  £  aqaelU  eanbn 


Philip  II.  did  not  deal  gentiy  with  g^'^Siln^ri^S"'*^'*'^ 

one  who  made  such  pretensions  to  the  victoria,  y  rin  boiver  i  Dios  tna  ejoi. 


Con 
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Complaints,  not  entirely  witfaoat  foundation,  have  been 
made  i^ainst  Herrera's  poetry,  on  the  [ground  that  he 
wants  a  sufficiently  discriminating  taste  in  the  choice  of 
his  words.  Quevedo,  who,  when  he  printed  the  poems  of 
the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  as  models  of  purity  m  style,  first 
made  this  suggestion,  intimates  that  his  objections  do  not 
apply  to  the  volume  of  poetry  published  by  Herrera  hinoi- 
sel^  but  to  the  additions  that  were  made  to  it  after  the 
author's  death  by  his  firiend  Pacheco."  But,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  this  intimation  be  strictly  true 
or  not,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  when  Herrera's  taste  was 
formed  and  forming,  the  Castilian  was  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  described  to  have  been  about  1540  by  the  wise  au- 
thor of  the  "  Dialogue  on  Languages ;  - — ^that  is,  it  was 
not,  in  all  respects,  fitted  for  the  highest  efibrts  of  the  more 
cultivated  lyric  poetry.  Herrera  felt  this  difficulty,  and 
somewhat  boldly  undertook  to  find  a  remedy  for  it 

The  course  he  pursued  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the 
acute,  but  pedantic,  notes  which  he  has  published  to  his 
edition  of  Garcilasso."  He  began  by  ckiming  the  right 
to  throw  out  of  the  higher  poetry  all  words  that  gave  a 
common  or  familiar  air  to  the  thought  He  introduced 
and  defended  inversions  and  inflexions  approaching  those 
in  the  ancient  classical  languages.  And  he  adopted,  and 
sometimes  succeeded  in  naturalizing  in  the  Castilian, 
words  from  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and  the  Greek.  A 
moderate  and  cautious  use  of  means  like  these  was,  per- 
haps, desirable  in  his  time,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Dialogue 
on  Languages'*  had  already  endeavoured  to  show.  But 
the  misfortune  with  Herrera  was,  that  he  carried  his  prac- 

Conieitoeiieiioveonfoiiiiftiio.  chiller  de  la  ToRe."    Some  of  the 

Solo  AtendieroB  ^wkwA  lot  deq)^ !  words,  however,  to  which  he  objects, 

?  li.  teijijrs:;* « d::^^         !»•  ??««>.  ^t/s*?^'  ''?*»«^  ^ 

Eiottro,7eiMTBiio7  0ftvauero.  have  been  recoffiusBea  since  as  good 

Verm  de  Fern.  Heima,  SeTfllA,  1619,:  4to.,  Castilian,   which  from  their  nature 

P'  '*®-  they  were  when  Herrera  used  thenL 

'*  See  the  address  of  Quevedo  to  *■  Obras  de  Garcilasso,  1580,  pp. 

his  readers  in  the  <^  Poesias  del  Ba-  76,  120,  126,  678,  and  other  places. 
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tice,  if  not  his  doctrines,  too  far,  and  has  thus  occasionally 
given  to  his  poetry  a  stiff  and  formal  air,  and  made  it,  not 
only  too  much  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  or  the  Italian,  but 
a  slight  anticipation  of  the  false  taste  of  Gdngora,  that  so 
soon  became  fashionable.  This  is  particularly  true  of  his 
sonnets  and  sestinaSj  which  are  often  involved  and  awkward 
in  their  structure ;  but  in  his  more  solemn  odes,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  where  the  stanzas  are  regular,  each  consist- 
ing of  thirteen  or  more  lines,  there  is  a  ^^  long-resounding 
march'*  and  a  grand  lyric  movement,  that  sweep  on 
their  triumphant  way  in  old  Castilian  dignity,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  a  spirit  of  imitation,  and  quite  beyond  its  reach. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  lyric  poetry  in  highest 
favour  among  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  Spanish 
society,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth,  can  be  obtained  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Pedro  Espinosa,  entitled  "  Flowers  from  the  Most 
Famous  Poets  of  Spain,"  than  from  any  other  single 
volume,  or  from  any  single  author. "  It  was  printed  in 
1605,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  the  works  of  about 
sixty  poets  of  that  period,  including  Espinosa  himself,  of 
whom  we  have  sixteen  pieces  that  are  worthy  of  their 
place.  Most  of  the  collection  consists  of  lyric  verse  in  the 
usual  forms,— <^hiefly  Italian,  but  not  unfrequently  national, 
— ^and  many  of  the  writers  are  familiar  to  us.  Among 
them  are  Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  and  others  already 
noticed,  together  with  Gdngora,  the  Argensolas,  and  some 
of  their  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  poets  from  whom  it  gives  selections  or 

**  '<  Primera  Parte  de  las  Flores  de  are  in  honour  of  his  patrons,  and  one 

Poetas  Uustres  de  Espaiia,  ordenada  was  published  b^  himself  as  late  as 

por  Pedro  Espinosa,  Natural  de  la  1644.    Much  of  the  poetry  in  the 

Ciudad  de  Antequera,"   Valladolid,  <*  Flores"  is  Andalusian,— a  circum- 

1605,  4to.,  ff.  204.    Antonio  (Bib.  stance  that  renders  the  omission  of 

Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  190)  says  Espi-  Herrera  the  more  striking;  some  of 

nosa  was  attached  to  the  great  Anda-  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  ;  and, 

lusian  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina-  unhappily,  the  book  itself  is  among 

Sidonia,  the  Guzmans,  and  of  the  the  larest  in  Spanish  poetry, 
three  or  four  works  he  produced,  two 
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contributions  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else, — such  as  two 
ladies  named  Narvaez,  and  another  called  Dona  Christo- 
valina;  while,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  poems  by 
obscure  authors,  like  those  of  Pedro  de  Litian  and  Agus- 
tin  de  Texada  Paez,  which,  from  their  considerable  merit, 
it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  to  lose.  ^  But  Fernando 
de  Herrera  does  not  appear  there  at  all ;  and  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  authors,  only  one  or  two  short  pieces 
are  given.  It  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  ^ibi- 
tion  of  the  taste  of  the  age  when  it  appeared,  rather  than 
as  a  selection  of  what  was  really  best  and  .highest  in  the 
older  and  more  recent  Spanish  lyric  poetry  at  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  it  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly  among  the  more 
curious  materials  for  a  history  of  that  poetry ;  and  before 
we  condemn  Espinosa  for  selecting  less  wisely  than  he 
might  have  done,  we  should  remember,  that,  after  all,  his 
taste  was  probably  more  refined  than  that  of  his  age,  since 
a  second  part  of  his  collection  which  he  proposed  to 
publish  was  not  called  for,  though  he  continued  to  be 
known  as  an  author  many  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first. 

But  Herrera  is  not  the  only  lyrical  poet  of  the  period 
who  does  not  appear  in  Espinosa's  collection.  Bey  de 
Artieda,  whose  sonnets  are  among  the  best  in  the  lan- 
guage,— -Manoel  de  Portugal,  whose  numerous  religious 
poems  are  often  in  the  national  forms, — and  Garrillo,  a 
soldier  of  promise,  who  died  young,  and  who  wrote  some- 
times with  a  simplicity  and  fi^eshness  that  never  fail  to  be 
attractive, — are  all  omitted ;  though  their  works,  published 
at  just  about  the  same  time  with  the  collection  of  Espinosa, 

**  Of  the  ladies  whose  poems  occur  by  Antonio^  died  in   1686,  at  the 

in  Espinosa,  I  think  one,  Dona  Chris*  age  of  sixty-seven ; — ^the  five  poems 

toralina,  is  noticed  by  Antonio,  (Bib.  printed  thirty  years   before  by  £s- 

Nov.,  Tom.   II.  p.  349.)    Of  the  i>inosa  being   all    we  ha?e    of  his 

others  I  know  nothing,  nor  of  Pedro  works, 
de  Lifian.     Texada,  as  we  are  told 
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had  been  known  in  manuscript  long  before,  as  much  as 
those  of  Luis  de  Leon  and  Gdngora.  *^ 

Ghristdval  de  Mesa  comes  a  little  later.  His  lyric 
poems  were  printed  in  1611,  and  again,  more  amply,  in 
1618.  He  professes  to  have  taken  Herrera  for  his  master, 
or  for  one  of  his  masters ;  but  he  was  long  in  Italy,  where, 
as  he  tells  us,  he  changed  his  style,  and  from  this  time,  at 
least,  he  belongs  with  absolute  strictness  to  the  school  of 
Boscan  and  Garcilasso.  *• 

Francisco  de  Ocafia  and  Lope  de  Sosa,  on  the  contrary, 
are  as  strictly  of  the  old  Spanish  school.  The  reason  may 
be  that  their  poetry  is  almost  all  religious, — such  as  is 
found  among  the  sacred  verses  of  Silvestre  and  Castillejo 
in  the  preceding  century, — and  that  they  wrote  for  popular 
effect,  seeking  to  connect  themselves  with  feelings  that  had 
grown  old  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  The  little 
hymns  of  the  former,  on  the  Approach  of  the  Madonna  to 
Bethlehem,  vainly  asking  for  shelter,  and  one  by  the 
latter,  on  the  Love  and  Grief  of  a  Penitent  Soul,  are  spe- 
cimens of  what  is  best  in  this  peculiar  style  of  Spanish 
poetry,  which,  marked  as  it  is  with  some  rudeness,  carries 
back  our  thoughts  to  the  spirited  old  viUancicos  in  which  it 
originated.  ^ 

■*  Andres  Rey  de  Artieda,  better  brother,  at  Madrid,  1611,  4to.,  and 

known  under  his  academical  name  of  were  reprinted  in  1618;    but  they 

Artemidoro,  is  praised  by  Cervantes  had  been  circulated  in  MS.  from  the 

as  a  well-known  poet  in  1584,  though  time  he  was  at  the  University  of  Sa- 

his  works  were  not  printed  till  they  hunanca,  where  he  resided  six  years, 

appeared    at    Carag09a,    1605,    4to.  He   died  in    1610.     Pellicer,   Bib., 

(Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  262.)     Manoel  Tom.  II.  p.  122. 

de  Portugal,  one  of  those  Portuguese  *•  "  Rimas  de  Christ6val  de  Mesa," 

who,  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  Madrid,  1611,  12mo, ;  to  which  add 

III.,  sought  favour  of  the  oppressors  about  fifty  sonnets  in  the  volume  of 

of  their  country  by  writing  in  Spa-  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues, 

nish,  was  known  from  1677  ;  but  the  Madrid,  1618,  12mo.     His  notice  of 

collection  of  his  poems  in  nearly  a  himself  is  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  the 

thousand  pages,  some  in  Portuguese,  Count  de  Lcmos,  when  he  was  going 

and  all  of  little  value,  did  not  appear  as  Viceroy  to  Naples,  (Rimas,  f.  165,) 

till  it  was  printed  at  Lisbon,  1605,  and  is  such  as  to  show  that  he  was 

12mo.,  the  year  before  his  death,  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  that  po- 

(Barbosa,  Tom.  III.  p.  345.)    Luys  etical  court,  and  much  disappomted 

de  Carrillo  y  SotomayoKs  poems  were  at  his  failure, 

published    after    his    death   by  his  ^  The  poetry  of  both  of  them  was 
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Alonso  de  Ledesma,  of  Segovia,  who  was  bom  in  1552, 
and  died  in  1623,  wrote,  or  rather  attempted  to  write,  in 
the  same  style,  but  failed ;  though  he  succeeded  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  it  His  *^  Spiritual 
Conceits,"  as  he  called  a  volume  which  was  first  printed  in 
1600,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  six  times  during  its 
author's  life,  are  so  full  of  quaintnesses  and  exaggerations 
as  to  take  from  them  nearly  all  poetical  merit  They  are 
religious,  and  owed  their  success  partly  to  the  preservation  of 
the  old  familiar  forms  and  tones,  but  more  to  the  perverse 
ingenuity  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  they  contri- 
buted much  to  make  fashionable.  Indeed,  at  that  time, 
and  very  much  under  the  leading  influence  of  Ledesma, 
there  was  a  well-known  party  in  Spanish  literature  called 
the  ^^  Conceptistas ;"' — a  sect  composed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  gof  mystics,  who  expressed  themselves  in  metaphors 
and  puns,  alike  in  the  pulpit  and  in  poetry,  and  whose 
influence  was  so  extensive,  that  traces  of  it  may  be  found 
in  many  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  time,  including 
Quevedo  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Of  this  school  of  the  Con- 
ceptistas, though  Quevedo  was  the  more  brilliant  master, 
Ledesma  was  the  original  head.  His  ^^  Monstruo  Imagi- 
nado,**  or  Fanciful  Monster,  first  printed  in  1615,  is  little 
else  than  a  series  of  allegories  hidden  under  the  quibbles 
that  are  heaped  upon  them ;  beginning  with  ballads,  and 
ending  with  ^e  short  prose  fiction  that  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume.  Several  of  the  poems  it  contains  are  on  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  sound  very  strangely, 
from  the  irreverence  with  which  that  important  event  is 

printed  in  1608 :  but  I  do  not  find  non  de  la  Magdalena/'  consisting  <^ 

any  mention  of  the  exact  time  when  sonnets,  versions  of  the  Psidros,  etc., 

eitner  of  them  lived,  and  am  not  quite  which  are  veiy  pleasing.    The  best, 

certain  that  Lope  de  Sosa  is  not  the  however, — an    ode    on   the  love  of 

poet  who  occurs  often  in  the  old  Can-  Mary  Magdalen  to  the  Saviour  after 

cioneros.    I  might  have  added  to  the  his  resurrection, — is  so  grossly  ama- 

notice  of  their  poetry  that  of  some  of  tory  in  its  tone,  that  its  poetical  merit 

the  poetry  in  an  ascetic  work  by  Ma-  js  quite  dimmed  by  it     £d.  Alod&y 

Ion  de  Chaide,  called  "  La  Conver-  1592,  I2mo.,  f.  336. 
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treated,  both  in  its  political  and  its  religious  aspects. 
Others,  which  are  on  secular  subjects,  are  in  a  tone  even 
more  free.  But  the  little  he  has  left  that  is  worth  reading 
is  to  be  sought  in  his  "  Spiritual  Conceits,"  where  there 
are  a  few  sonnets  and  a  few  lyrical  ballads  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  foi^otten.  ■* 

But  there  was  a  more  formidable  party  in  Spanish 
literature  than  that  of  the  Conceptistas ;  one  that  arose 
about  the  same  time,  and  prevailed  longer  and  more  inju- 
riously. It  was  that  of  the  "  Cultos ;"  or  the  writers  who 
claimed  for  themselves  a  peculiarly  elegant  and  cultivated 
style  of  composition,  and  who,  while  endeavouring  to  jus- 
tify their  claims,  ran  into  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances, 
pedantry,  and  affectations. 

That  such  follies  should  thrive  more  in  Spain  than 
elsewhere  was  natural.  The  broadest  and  truest  paths  to 
intellectual  distinction  were  there  closed ;  and  it  was  not 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  men  should  wander  into  by- 
ways and  obscure  recesses.  They  were  forbidden  to 
struggle  honestly  and  openly  for  truth,  and  pleased  them- 
selves with  brilliant  follies  that  were  at  least  free  from 
moral  mischief.  Despotic  governments  have  sometimes 
sought  to  amuse  an  oppressed  multitude  with  holiday 
shows  of  rope-dancers  and  fireworks.  Neither  the  minis- 
ters of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the  Fourth  nor  the 
Inquisition  particularly  patronized  the  false  style  of  writing 
that  prevailed  in  their  time,  and  served  to  amuse  the  better 
educated  portions  of  society.  But  they  tolerated  it ;  and 
that  was  enough.  It  became  fashionable  at  court  imme- 
diately, and  in  time  struck  such  root  in  the  soil  of  the 


"  SedanOy  Parnaso  Espaiiol,  Tom.  subsequent  editions  contain  mor^ 
y.  p.  zxzi.  Lope  de  Vega  praises  poems.  His  "  Juegos  de  la  Noche 
Ledesma  more  tnan  once,  unreason-      Buena/'  Barcelona,  1611,   which   I 


y.  p.  zxzi.    Lope  de  Vega  praises  poems.     His  <^  Juegos  de  la  Noche 

Ledesma  more  tnan  once,  unreason-  Buena  " 

ably.     His  *'  Conceptos,"  in  the  first  have  i 

edition,  Madrid,  1600,  is  a  small  to-  by  the 

lume  of  258  leaves,  but  I  believe  the  p.  64. 


ably.     His  **  Conceptos,"  in  the  first      have  never  seen,  is  strict!^  forbidden 
edition,  Madrid,  1600,  is  a  small  vo-      by  the  Index  Ezpurgatonus  of  1667, 
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whole  country,  and  so  flourished  there,  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  completely  eradicated  " 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Spain  alone  that  such  follies 
were  known.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  had 
become,  for  the  first  time,  common  among  scholars  through- 
out the  West,  efforts  had  been  made  to  build  up  and  cul- 
tivate a  style  of  writing  not  unworthy  of  their  example  in 
the  languages  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Some 
of  these  efforts  were  wisely  made,  and  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  authors  that  now  constitute  the 
recognized  poets  and  prose-writers  of  Christendom,  and 
emulate  the  models  on  which  they  were  more  or  less 
formed.  Others,  misled  by  pedantry  and  an  unsound 
judgment,  have  long  since  fallen  into  oblivion.  But  the 
period  when  such  efforts  were  made  with  the  least  taste 
and  discretion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  the  period  when  the 
Pleiades,  as  they  were  called,  prevailed  in  France,  the 
Euphuists  in  England,  and  the  Marinisti  in  Italy. 

How  far  the  bad  taste  that  was  fashionable  for  a  time  in 
these  several  countries  had  an  effect  on  the  contemporary 
tendencies  of  a  similar  kind  in  Spain  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
termined. Probably  what  was  the  favoured  literature  of 
London  or  Paris  was  little  known  at  Madrid  and  less 
cared  for.  But  that  whatever  was  done  in  Italy  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  Spain,  in  the  times  of  Philip  the 
Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  we  have  abundant  proof.  "^ 

*  Moro    Ezp<56ito,    Paris,    1834,  this  channel,  therefore,  and  throueh 

Svo.,  Tom.  I.  p.  xYii.  many  others,  traces  of  which  may  be 

'°  It  is  a  striking  and  important  found  in  the  collection  of  Italian  eo- 

fact,  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  logics  on  Lope  de  Vega,  we  can  at 

that  Lope  de  Vega,  though  opposed  once  see  how  Marini  may  easily  have 

to  the  new  school  upon  pnncipie,  was  exercised  an  influence  over  the  poets 

a  correspondent  and  admirer  of  Ma-  of  Spain  contemporary  with  him.  See 

rini,  to  whom  he  sent  hb  portrait  and  Lope's  "  Jardin,"  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  p. 

dedicated  a  play;  and  of  whom,  in  486,)  first  printed  in  1622,  and  his 

the  extravagimce  of  his  flattery,  he  Dedication  to  **  Virtud,   Pobreza  y 

said  that  Tasso  was  but  as  a  dawn  to  Mujer,"  (Comedias,  Tom.  XX.,  Ma- 

the  Alii  glory  of  Marini.    Through  drid,  1629,  f.  208.) 

Of 
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The  poet  who  introduced  the  "cultivated  style"  into 
Spanish  literature,  and  whose  name  that  style  has  ever 
since  worn,  was  Luis  de  GWngora,  a  gentleman  of  Cdrdova, 
who  was  bom  in  1561,  and  was  educated  at  Salamanca, 
where  it  was  intended  he  should  qualify  himself  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  of  which  his  father  was  a  distin- 
guished ornament  But  it  was  too  late.  The  young  man's 
disposition  for  poetry  was  already  developed,  and  the  only 
permanent  result  of  his  studies  at  the  University  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  large  number  of  ballads  and  other  slight  com- 
positions, often  filled  with  bitter  satire,  but  written  with 
simplicity  and  spirit. 


Of  the  influence  of  classical  anti- 
Cfntj  in  corrupting  the  proper  Gas- 
tilian  style,  I  know  of  no  instance 
earlier  than  that  of  Vasco  Diaz  de 
Frexenal,  who  published  as  early  as 
1547.  His  obiect  seems  to  have  been 
to  introduce  Xatin  words  and  con- 
structions, just  as  the  Pleiades  did  in 
France,  at  the  same  time  and  a  little 
later.  This  can  be  seen  in  his  **  Ve- 
inte  Triunfos,"  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
poetical  account  of  events  in  the  life 
of  Charles  V. ;  such  as  his  marriage, 
the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  II.,  his 
coronation  at  Bologna,  etc., — all 
written  in  the  old  measures,  and  pub- 
lished without  notice  of  the  place  or 
year,  but,  necessarily,  after  1530, 
since  that  was  the  date  of  the  Em- 
peror's coronation.  Thus,  in  the 
**  Prohemio,"  where  he  speaks  of  de- 
dicating his  "Twenty  Triumphs" 
to  the  twenty  Spanish  Dukes,  Fre- 
xenal says,  ''  Baste  que  la  ferventi- 
sima  afeccion,  y  la  observantisima 
veneracion,  que  i  vuestras  dignisimas 
y  felicisimas  Senoras  devo,  ^  la  dedi- 
cacion  de  mis  veinte  triunphos  me 
han  convidado.  Como  quiera  que 
mas  coronas  ducales  segun  mi  noticia 
en  la  indomita  Espana  no  hay,  verda- 
deramente  el  presente  es  de  poco 
precio,  y  las  obras  del  de  menos  valor, 
y  el  autor  dcllas  de  menos  estima. 
rero  su  apetitosa  observancia,  su  afec- 
cionada  fidelidad,  y  su  optativa  servi- 


dumbre,  por  las  nobilisimas  bondades, 
y  prestantisimas  virtudes  de  vuestras 
ezcelentes  y  dignisimas  Senorias  en 
algun  precio  estimadas  ser  merecen." 
He  Latinises  less  in  the  poems  that 
follow,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to 
do  it  in  verse,  but  not  because  he  de- 
sires it  less,  as  the  following  lines 
from  the  "  Triumpho  Nuotial  Yanda- 
lico  "  (f.  ix.)  prove  plainly : — 

Al  tiempo  qae  el  ftdminado 
Apolo  muy  radial 
Entnva  en  el  primer  grado, 
Do  iiuci6  el  Tello  donido 
En  el  equinocial ; 
Pwmdo  el  poerto  final 
De  la  hesperica  nacion. 
So  machina  mnndanal, 
Por  el  coTso  occidental 
Eqaitando  en  Phelegon. 

This  is  very  different  from  what  was 
attempted  by  Juan  de  Mena  a  century 
before;  he  having  desired  only  to 
take  individual  Latin  words,  and 
knowing  littie  of  classical  antiquity ; 
whereas  Frexenal  wishes,  in  Mon- 
taigne's phrase,  "  to  Latinize,"  and 
give  to  his  Castilian  sentences  a  Ro- 
man air  and  construction,  and  so  may 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
predecessor  of  Gdngora.  Antonio 
mentions  two  or  three  other  works  of 
Frexenal  in  prose,  chiefly  religious, 
which  1  have  never  seen  ;  but  I  have 
some  ridiculous  verses,  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  treatise,  entided  **  Jardin 
del  Alma  Christiana/'  1552,  4to. 
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lu  1584  he  is  noticed  by  Cervantes  as  a  known  author.  *^ 
He  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  old;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  his  native  city,  poor  and  unpatronized,  yet 
twenty  years  longer,  when,  to  insure  a  decent  subsistence 
for  his  old  age,  he  took  the  tonsure  and  became  a  priest 
About  the  same  time  he  resorted  to  the  court,  then  at  Yal- 
ladolid,  and  was  there  in  1605,  the  year  in  which  Espinosa 
published  his  collection  of  poetry,  to  which  Gdngora  was 
the  largest  contributor.  ^  But  he  was  not  more  favoured 
at  court  than  he  had  been  at  Cdrdova;  and,  after  waiting 
and  watching  eleven  years,  we  do  not  find  that  he  had  ob- 
tained anything  more  than  a  titular  chaplaincy  to  the  king, 
a  pleasant  note  from  the  patronizing  Count  de  Lemos,  ^ 
the  good-natured  fitvour  of  the  Duke  de  Lerma  and  die 
Marquis  de  Siete  Iglesias,  and  the  general  reputation  of 
being  a  wit  and  a  poet  At  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  all- 
powerful  favourite,  the  Coimt  Duke  Olivares,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  fortune  for  which  he  had 
waited  so  long.  But  at  this  moment  his  health  failed.  He 
returned,  languishing,  to  his  native  city,  and  died  there  in 
peace  soon  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  •* 

Much  of  the  early  poetry  of  Gdngora  is  in  short  lines, 
and  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  One  of  his  lyrical  bal- 
lads, beginning, — 

The  loveliest  maiden 
Our  village  has  known, 
Only  yesterday  wed, 
To^y^  widowed,  alone,  * — 

contains  an  admirably  natural  expression  of  grief,  by  a 
young  bride  to  her  mother,  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband  s 


•^   Galatea,  ed.    1784,  Tom.   II.  prefixed   to    his    Works,    Madrid, 

p.  284.  1654,  4to. 

"  PelHcer,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  in  «     u  »«  beiu  niiu 

Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  CXIV.  DenaMtrolanr; 

"  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Cartas,  Tom.  I.  2^  ▼^"d*.  7  •>»*. 

125.  YayerporcMtr. 

*^  •*  See  his  life,  by  his  friend  Hoies,  """^"^  ^'"~-  ''^' ''''' 
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being  suddenly  called  to  the  wars.  Another  yet  more 
lyrical,  which  begins, — 

Ye  fresh  and  floflt  breeies, 
That  now  for  the  spring 
Unfold  your  bright  garlands. 
Sweet  violets  bring,  ••— 

is,  again,  full  of  gentle  tenderness.  And  so  are  some  of 
his  religious  popular  poems,  which  occasionally  approach 
the  character  of  the  old  villancicoa. 

His  odes  of  the  same  period  are  more  stately.  That  on 
the  Armada,  which  must  have  been  written  as  early  as 
1588,  since  it  contains  the  most  confident  predictions  of  a 
victory  over  England,  is  one  of  the  best;  and  that  on 
Saint  Hermenegild — a  prince  who,  iu  the  sixth  century, 
partly  for  his  resistance  to  Arianism  and  partly  for  political 
rebellion,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  father,  and  after- 
wards canonized  by  the  Church  of  Bome — is  full  of  fervour 
and  of  the  spirit  of  Catholic  devotion.  Both  are  among  the 
good  specimens  of  the  more  formal  Spanish  ode. 

But  this  poetry,  all  of  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
before  he  went  to  court,  and  while  he  lived  neglected  at 
Cdrdova,  failed  to  give  him  the  honours  to  which  he  aspired. 
It  failed  even  to  give  him  the  means  of  living.  Moved, 
perhaps,  by  these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Ledesmaand  his  conceited  school,  Gdngora  adopted 
another  style,  and  one  that  he  thought  more  likely  to  com- 
mand attention.  The  most  obvious  feature  in  this  style  is, 
that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  metaphors,  so  heaped  one 
upon  another,  that  it  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  find  out 
the  meaning  hidden  under  their  grotesque  mass  as  if  it 
were  absolutely  a  series  of  confused  riddles.  Thus,  when 
his  friend  Luis  de  Bavia,  in  1613,  published  a  volume  con- 
taining the  history  of  three  Popes,  Gdngora  sent  him  the 

M      Fraaeot  •yredUoa, 
Que  i  la  prinuaen 
Deatexeit  goirnaldM, 
Y  cspweeis  violetM. 

Obns  da  Gdngora,  1054,  f.  89. 
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following  words,  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  commendatory 
sonnet,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  book : — 

"  This  poem,  which  Bayia  has  now  offered  to  the  world, 
if  not  tied  up  in  numbers,  yet  is  filed  down  into  a  good 
arrangement,  and  licked  into  shape  by  learning,  is  a  culti- 
vated history,  whose  gray-headed  style,  though  not  metrical, 
is  well  combed,  and  robs  three  pilots  of  the  sacred  bark 
from  time  and  rescues  them  from  oblivion.  But  the  pen 
that  thus  immortalizes  the  heavenly  turnkeys  on  the  bronze 
of  its  history  is  not  a  pen,  but  the  key  of  ages.  It  opens 
to  their  names,  not  the  gates  of  failing  memory,  which 
stamps  shadows  on  masses  of  foam,  but  the  gates  of  unmor- 
tality." 

The  meaning  of  this,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  ten  pages  of 
commentary  by  one  of  his  admirers,  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  history  which  Bavia  now  offers  to  the  world  is  not, 
indeed,  in  verse,  but  it  is  written  and  finished  in  the  spirit 
of  wise  learning  and  of  poetry.  Immortalizing  three  Popes, 
it  becomes  the  key  of  ages,  opening  to  them,  not  the 
gates  of  memory,  which  often  give  passage  to  a  transient 
and  false  fame,  but  the  gates  of  sure  and  perpetual 
renown."  ^ 

"^  A  la  Terocra  Parte  de  la  His-  concluding  lines  are  so  obscure,  that 
toria  Pontifical,  oue  escriui6  el  Luzan  (Po^tica,  Lib.  II.  c.  16)  gives 
Doctor  Bavia,  Capelian  de  la  Capilla  them  a  different  interpretation,  and 
Real  de  Gramda.  understands  the   phrase,   *<  stamping 

shadows  on  masses  of  foam,"  to  refer 

bie  que  Bavia  al  mando  oy  ha  oft«eldo  ^  the  art  of  printing,  which  SO  often 

Poema,  n  no  4  numeitM  atado,  ^i.'i3  aj  'm. 

De ladiapcwidon antes iimado,  TOiaises  thosc  who  do  not  deserve  it. 

Y  de  la  erodidon  deapnes  lamido.  The  whole  sonnet  is  cited  with  ad- 

"SSli:!,'2'S;S!Jr;irjSl'"  >-i«tion  by  .G«djn.   '•  Agudea.  y 

Tres  ya  Pilotoa  del  iracel  aanado  Arte  de  Ingemo,    DlSCUrso  XXXII.  ; 

Hurta  al  tiempo,  y  redime  del  oiaido.  ^  ^ork  which  we  must  mention  hercp 

Plama,  paes,  que  elaueroa  celeatiales  -^  ^u        _x      r  i.        r      ^iT^ 

EterkfiaTnloabronceaduanhuitaria,  after  as  the  art  of  poetiy  for  Ae 

Llaoe  ea  ya  de  loa  aiglos,  y  no  pluma.  CvUo  School  :  and  the  editors  of  the 

ElU  i  SOS  nomhra  poettaa  tmmortalea  ««  Diftnn  Ho  Ins  T.ifonifna  Hp  FjinniiA  »» 

Abre,  no  de  caduai  no  memoria.  UIBTIO  ae  lOS  i^lteraU^  ac  fiSpana 

Que  aombias  aella  en  tomuloa  de  eapozna.  —men  of  better  taste  than  was  COm* 

G^ngora.  Obrea,  1654,  f.  5.  mon  in  their  times — reproached  Lu* 

zan,  when  they  reviewed  his  **  Po- 

The  commentaiT  is  in    Coronel,  ^tica,"  in  1738,  with  being  too  severe 

Obras  de  Gbngora  Comentadas,  Tom.  on  this  extraordinary  nonsense.     La- 

II.  Parte  I.,  Madrid,  1645.  pp.  148-  nuza,  Discurso  Apofog^tico  de  Luzan, 

169 ;  but  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  Pamplona,  1740,  12mo.  pp.  46-78. 
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The  extravagance  of  the  metaphors  used  by  Grdngora 
was  often  as  remarkable  as  their  confusion  and  obscurity. 
Thus,  when,  in  1619,  just  after  tlie  appearsmce  of  two 
comets,  one  of  his  friends  proposed  to  accompany  Philip 
the  Third  to  Lisbon, — a  city  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Ulysses, — Gdngora  wrote  to  him,  "  Wilt  thou, 
in  a  year  when  a  plural  comet  cuts  out  mourning  of 
evil  augury  to  crowns,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  wily 
Greek?'*'*  And  again,  in  his  first  "Solitude,**  speak- 
ing of  a  lady  whom  he  admired,  he  calls  her  "  a  maiden 
so  beautiftd,  that  she  might  parch  up  Norway  with  her 
two  suns  and  bleach  Ethiopia  with  her  two  hands/*  But 
though  these  are  extreme  cases,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  later  poems  of  Gdngora  are  often  made  unintelligible 
by  similar  extravagances.  '* 

He  did  not,  however,  stop  here.  He  introduced  new 
words  into  his  verse,  chiefly  taken  from  the  ancient  classi- 
cal languages ;  he  used  old  Castilian  words  in  new  and 
forced  meanings;  and  he  adopted  involved  and  mmatu- 
ral  constructions,  quite  foreign  from  the  genius  of  the 
Spanish.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  poetry,  though 
not  without  brilliancy,  soon  became  unintelligible.  This  is 
the  case  with  one  or  two  of  his  sonnets,  printed  as  early  as 
1605;^  and  still  more  with  his  longer  poems,  such  as 
his  "  Solitudes,**  or  Deserts,  his  "  Polyphemus,**  his  "  Pa- 
negyric on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,**  and  his  "  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe ;  *'  none  of  which  appeared  till  after  his  death. 

Commentaries,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  explain 
them,  even  while  they  still  circulated  only  in  manuscript 
The  earliest  were  prepared,  at  his  own  request,  by  Pel- 
licer,  a  scholar  of  much  reputation,  who  published  them  in 
1630,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Solemn  Discourses  on  the 


"  Obrasy  f.  32.  the  very  first  of  his  sonnets  in  Espi- 

■•  In  the  second  coro.  nosa's  **  Flores  "  is  proof  that  he  had 

^  I  suppose  he  changed  his  stjie  changed  it  as  early  as  1605. 
about  the  tune  he  vent  to  court ;  and 
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Works  of  Don  Luis  de  Grdngora,*'  expressing,  nt  the  same 
time,  his  fears  that  he  might  sometimes  have  failed  to 
detect  the  meaning  of  what  was  often  really  so  ob- 
scure. ^*  They  were  followed,  in  1636,  by  a  defence  and 
explanation  of  the  ^*  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,*'  from  Salazar 
Mardones.  ^  And  between  that  year  and  1646  the  series 
was  closed  with  an  elaborate  commentary  of  above  fifteen 
hundred  pi^es,  by  Garcia  de  Salcedo  Coronel,  himself  a 
poet.  ^  To  these  were  added  contemporary  discussions, 
by  Juan  Francisco  de  Amaya,  a  jurist ;  by  Martin  Angulo, 
in  reply  to  an  attack  of  Cascales,  the  rhetorician ;  and  by 
others,  until  the  amount  of  the  notes  on  GrtSngora's  poetry 
was  tenfold  greater  than  that  of  the  text  t^ey  were  in- 
tended to  elucidate.  ^ 

Followers,  of  course,  would  not  be  wanting  to  one  who 
was  so  famous.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  in  rank, 
and  perhaps  in  merit,  was  the  Count  of  Villamediana, — 
the  same  unfortunate  nobleman  whose  very  bold  and  public 
assassination  was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  Philip  the 
Third,  and  created  a  sensation,  at  the  time  it  happened, 
in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
fashion,  whose  poetry  was  a  part  of  his  pretensions  as  a 
courtier,  and  was  not  printed  till  1629,  eight  years  after 
his  death.  Some  of  it  is  written  without  affectation, — 
probably  the  earlier  portions ;  but,  in  general,  both  by  the 

**  Jo6.  Pellioer,  in  his  "  Lecciones  ^  There  is  a  notice  of  Coronel  in 

Solemnes/'  (Madrid,  1630,  4to.,  col.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova.     The  three  vo- 

610-612  and  684,)  explains  his  posi-  lumes  of  his  commentaiy   (Madrid, 

tion  in  relation  to  Gdngora,  and  his  4to.,   1636-46)  contain  six  or  seven 

trouble  about  finding  the  meaning  of  hundred    pages   each  ; — the    second 

some   passages  in  his  works ;    thus  being  divided  into  two  parts.    As  a 

histifyin^  what  the  Prince  of  Esqui-  poet  himself,  he  printed  in  Madrid, 

lache  said,  probably  in  reference  to  1650,  4to.,  a  volume  which  he  called 

these  very  commentaries : —  "  Crystals  from  Helicon,"  one  of  the 

Un  docto  eomentedor  WOrst    productions    of  the  School    of 

era  mu  pretumido  digo)  GWngora. 

QaJ teTe^VdoS^Stor.  **  Antonio,  article  "  Ludovicus  de 

£1  Principe  £  ra  Libro.  Gdogora,'*  mentions  the  inferior  com- 

^  <*  Ilustracion  y   Defensa  de  la  mentators.    The  attack  of  Cascales, 

Fibula  de  Piramo  y  Tisbe  de  Chris-  who  seems  afnud  to  be  thorough  with 

t6val  de  Salazar  Mardones,"  Madrid,  it,  is  in  his  <<  Cartas  PhilolOgicas.*' 

1636,  4to. 
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choice  of  his  subjects, — such  as  those  of  Phaeton,  of 
Daphne,  and  of  Europa, — and  by  his  mode  of  treating 
them,  he  bears  witness  to  his  imitation  of  the  worst  parts 
of  Gdngora's  works.  His  sonnets,  of  which  there  are  two 
or  three  hundred,  are  in  every  style,  satirical,  religious, 
and  sentimental ;  and  a  few  of  his  miscellaneous  poems 
havQ^  something  of  the  older  national  air  and  tone.  But 
he  is  rarely  more  intelligible  than  his  master,  and  never 
shows  his  master's  talent  ** 

Another  of  those  that  favoured  and  facilitated  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  school  was  Paravicino,  who  died  in  1633, 
and  whose  position  as  the  popular  court  preacher,  during 
the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  introduce 
"  the  cultivated  style  *'  into  the  pulpit,  and  help  its  cur- 
rency among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  His  poetical 
works  were  not  collected  and  published  till  1641,  when 
they  appeared  under  the  imperfect  disguise  of  a  part  of 
his  family  name, — Felix  de  Arteaga.  They  fill  a  small 
volume,  which  abounds  in  sonnets,  and  contains  a  single 
drama  of  no  value.  The  best  parts  of  it  are  the  Ijo'ical 
ballads,  which,  though  mystical  and  obscure,  are  not  without 
poetry ;  a  remark  that  should  be  extended  to  the  narrative 
ballad  on  the  Loves  of  Alfonso  the  Eighth  and  the  Jewess 
of  Toledo,  which  Arteaga  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
write  in  the  older  and  simpler  style.  *• 

^  The  queen,  who  was  a  daughter  and  taken  the  punning  motto, — "  Mis 

of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  one  day  amores  son  reales.**    (Velasquez,  Di- 

passing  through  a  gallery  of  the  pa-  eze,  Gottingen,  1796,  8vo.,  p.  255.) 

lace,  when  some  one  came  behind  her  An  edition  of  his  Works,   Madrid, 

and  covered  her  eyes  with  his  hands.  1634,  4to.,  is  a  little  more  ample 

"  V^hat  is  that  for,  Count?"  she  ex-  than  that  of  9araffo<?a,  1629,  4to. ; 

claimed.     But,  unhappily  for  her,  it  but  not  the  better  for  it.    The  story 

was  not  the  Count ;— it  was  the  king,  of  the  Count's  unhappy  presumption 

SoonafterwardsVillamedianareceiv^  and    fate    may  be   found    in   Mad. 

a  hint  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  his  life  d'Aulnoy's     **  Voyage    d'Espagne," 

was  in  danger.     He  neglected  the  ed.  1693,  Tom.  II.  np.  17-21,  and 

friendly  notice,  and  was  assassinated  in  the  striking  ballaas  of  the  Duke 

the  same  evening.     He  had  been  very  of  Rivas,  Romances  Histdricos,  Paris, 

open  in  his  admiration  of  the  queen,  1841,  8vo. 

having,  on  occasion  of  a  tournament,  ^  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom. 

covered  his  person  with  silver  reab,  II.  p.  989.     His  entire  name  was 
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These  were  the  principal  persons  whose  example  gave 
currency  to  the  new  style.  Its  success,  however,  de- 
pended, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  tone  of  the  higher  class 
of  society  and  the  favour  of  the  court,  to  which  they  all 
belonged,  and  in  which  their  works  were  generally  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  long  before  they  were  printed, — a 
practice  always  common  in  Spain,  from  the  rigorous  su- 
pervision exercised  over  the  press,  and  the  formidable 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  who  were  concerned  in 
its  management,  whether  as  authors  or  as  publishers. 
Fashion  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  meaus  of  success  for  the 
followers  of  Grdngora,  and  it  was  able  to  push  their  influ- 
ence very  widely.  The  inferior  poets,  almost  without 
exception,  bowed  to  it  throughout  the  country.  Boca  y 
Serna  published,  in  1623,  a  collection  of  poems,  called 
"  The  Light  of  the  Soul,"  which  was  often  reprinted  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  end  of  the  century.  ^'^  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Yega,  neither  a  kinsman  nor  a  countryman  of 
his  great  namesake,  who,  however,  praises  him  much  be- 
yond his  merits,  printed  his  *^ Perfect  Gentleman**  in 
1620;  a  political  dream,  to  which  he  added  a  small  col- 
lection of  poems  of  a  nature  not  more  substantial.  ^' 

Anastasio  Pantaleon,  a  young  cavalier,  who  enjoyed 
great  consideration  at  court,  and  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  being  mistaken  for  another  person,  had 
his  poems  collected  by  the  affection  of  his  friends,  and 
published  in  1634,  five  years  after  his  death.  *'     A  nun  at 

Hortensio  Felix  Parayicino  y  Arte-  without  year  or  place,  but  printed  as 

a^     Why  the  whole  of  it  was  not  late  as  1725,  12mo. 

given  with  his  poems,  which  were  not  *■**£!  Perfeto  SeSor,  Poesias  V»- 

printed  till  after  his  death,  it  is  not  rias,"  etc.,  Madrid,  1652,  4to.     He 

easy  to  tell.     There  arc  editions  of  wrote  silvas  darker  than  G<5ngora  s 

them  in  1641,  1645,  and  1650;  the  <' Soledades."      His    madrigals    and 

last  Alcald,  12mo.  shorter  poems  are  more  intelligible, 

^  Ambrosio  de   la  Roca  y  Serna  though  none  are  good.     He  was   a 

was  a  Valencian,  and  died  in  1649.  Portuguese  by  birth,  but  lived   in 

(Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  859,  and  Fuster,  Madrid,  where  he  died  after  1656. 

Tom.  I.  p.  249.)     He  seems  to  hav6  (Barbosa,  Tom.  I.  p.  810.)     There 

been  valued  little,  except  as  a  reli-  are  two  editions  of  his  works. 

S'ous  poet,  but  he  was  valued  long.    I  ^  Baena,  Tom.  I.  p.   93.      The 

ive  a  copy  of  his  **  Lu2  del  Alma,"  works  of  Pantaleon  are  obvious  imita- 
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Lisbon,  Violante  del  Cielo,  in  1646,  ^  and  Manoel  de 
Melo,  in  1649,  **  gave  proofi  of  a  pride  in  the  Castilian 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  just  at  the  time 
when  their  native  country  was  emancipating  itself  from 
the  Spanish  yoke  ;  but  which  enabled  them  to  claim  the 
favour  of  fashion  alike  at  home  and  in  Madrid.  In  1652, 
Moncayo  published  a  volume  of  his  own  extravagant 
verses ;  **  and,  two  years  later,  persuaded  his  friend  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Torre  to  publish  a  similar  collection  in  equally 
bad  taste."  Vei^ara  followed,  in  1660,  under  the 
aflected  title  of  "Ideas  de  Apolo,"**  and  Rozas,  in  1662, 
under  one  still  more  affected, — "  Conversation  without 
Cards.**" 

Ulloa,  who  prepared  his  poetry  for  the  press  as  early 
as  1653,  but  did  not  print  it  till  many  years  afterwards, 


tions  of  G<5ngora,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  "  Fibula  de  Prosdrpina,"  "  Fi- 
bula de  Alfeoy  Aretusa,  etc.,  though 
perhaps  still  more  in  his  sonnets  and 
dicimas.  They  were  first  printed  in 
1634,  but  appeared  several  times 
afterwards,  with  slight  additions. 
My  copy  is  of  Madrid,  1648,  18mo. 

**  Violante  del  Cielo  (do  Ceo,  in 
Portuguese)  died  in  1693,  ninety-two 
years  old,  having  written  and  pub- 
lished many  volumes  of  Portuguese 
poetry  and  prose,  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  too  gallant  to  be 
vety  nun-like.  Her  *'  IUmas,"chiefly 
Spanish,  were  printed  in  Ruan,  1646, 
12mo.  One  of  the  few  poems  among 
them  that  can  be  read  is  an  ode  on 
the  death  of  Lope  de  Veea  (p.  44) ; 
though  it  shoula  be  added,  that  some 
of  her  short  reiieious  poems,  scat- 
tered elsewhere  m  her  works,  are 
better. 

**  Melo,  who  dieiin  1666,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  Portuguese 
authors  of  his  time.  (Barbosa,  Tom. 
II.  p.  182.)  His  '«Tres  Musas  del 
Melodino,"  a  volume  containing  his 
Spanish  poetry,  and  consisting,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  sonnets,  ballads, 
odes,  and  other  short  lyrics,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Quevedo,  as  well  as  of 


G6ngora,  was  printed  twice,  in  1649 
and  1665,  the  former,  Lisboa,  4to. 

^  Moncayo  is  also  known  by  his 
title  of  Marques  de  San  Felices.  His 
poems  are  entitled  **  Rimas  de  Don 
Juan  de  Moncayo  £  Gurrea,"  ((^arfr- 
g09a,  1652,  4to.,)  and  consist  of 
sonnets,  a  *'  Fiibula  de  Venus  i  Ado- 
nis,*' ballads,  etc.  Latassa,  Bib. 
Nueva,  Tom.  III.  p.  320. 

"  '*  Entretenimiento  de  las  Musas 
en  esta  Baraxa  Nueva  de  Versos,  di- 
vidida  en  Quatro  Manjares,  etc.,  por 
Fenix  de  la  Torre/'  9araeo9a,  1654, 
4to.  The  title  speaks  for  Itself.  His 
proper  name  was  Francisco,  and  he 
was  a  Murcian. 

*♦  "  Ydeas  de  Apolo  y  Dignas  Ta- 
reas  del  Ocio  Cortesano,"  Madrid, 
1661,  4to. ;  abounding  in  sonnets,  re- 
ligious ballads,  and  courtly  lyrics.  A 
few  of  its  poems  are  narrative,  like 
one  in  the  ballad  form  on  the  stoty  of 
Danae,  and  another  at  the  end  in  ottava 
rima,  on  the  finding  of  the  Virgin  of 
Balvanera. 

**  "  Noche  de  Inviemo ;  Conver- 
sacion  sin  Nay  pes,"  Madrid,  1662, 
4to.  The  second  part  of  this  volume 
consists  of  burlesaue  poems,  full  of 
miserable  puns  and  niaenesses. 
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wrote  sometimes  pleasantly  and  in  a  pure  style,  but  often 
followed  that  prevailing  in  his  time.^  And  finally,  in 
1677,  appeared  "The  Harp  of  Apollo/*  by  Salazar,  quite 
as  bad  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  quite  worthy  in 
all  respects  to  close  up  the  series.  *'  More  names  might 
be  added,  but  they  would  be  of  persons  of  less  note ;  and 
even  of  those  just  enumerated  little  is  now  remembered, 
and  less  read.  The  whole  mass,  indeed,  is  of  consequence 
chiefly  to  show  the  wide  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spread  on  all  sides. 

The  depth  to  which  it  struck  its  roots  may,  however, 
be  better  estimated  if  we  consider  two  things :  the  un- 
availing efibrts  made  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age  to 
resist  it,  and  the  fact  that,  after  all,  they  themselves — 
Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  and  Calderon — yielded  from 
time  to  time  to  the  popular  taste,  and  wrote  in  the  very 
style  they  condemned. " 

Of  these  distinguished  men,  the  most  prominent,  whether 
we  consider  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  contempo- 
raries or  the  interest  he  took  in  this  particular  discussion, 
was,  undoubtedly,  Lope  de  Vega.  Gdngora  had,  at  some 
period,  been  personally  known  to  him,  probably  when  he 
was  in  Andalusia  in  1599,  or  earlier,  when  he  was  hasten- 
ing to  join  the  Armada ;  and  from  this  time  Lope  always 


^  '*  Obras  de  Don  Luis  de  Ulloa,  Gdngora,  and  Fdbulas  or  Stories  of 

Prosas  y  Versos/*  of  which  the  second  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Orpheus  and 

edition  was  published  by  his  son,  at  Eurydice,  in  the  manner  ot  Villame- 

Madrid,  1674,  4to.    Some  of  the  re-  diana.    Aug.  de  Salazar  was  bom  in 

ligious  poems,  in  the  old  measures,  1642,  and  died  in  1675. 
are  among  the  best  of  the  volume  ;         ^  Of  Quevedo  and  Calderon  I  have 

but  the  very  best  is  the  '*  Raquel,"  already  spoken ;  and  Montalvan,  Za- 

in  about  eighty  octave  stanzas,  on  the  rate,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  most  of 

story  of  the  love  of  Alfonso  VIII.  for  the  dramatists  of  note,  might  have 

the  fair  Jewess  of  Toledo.  been  added.    Cervantes,  in  his  old 

^  "  Cythara    dc   Apolo/'  —  pub-  age,  heeded  the  new  school  little,  but 

lished  after  its  author's  death  by  Vera  he  complains  of  the  obscure  style  of 

Tassis    y   Villaroel,    "his  greatest  poetry  in  his    " Ilustre    Fregona," 

friend;"— the  same  person  who  col-  1613,  giving  a  specimen  of  it,  and 

lected  and  published  the  plays  of  alludes  to  it  again  in  the  second  part 

Calderon.     Among  his  works  is  a  of  his  Don  Quixote,  c«  16. 
Soledad,    in   professed  imitation    of 
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retained  an  unaffected  respect  for  the  Cordovan  poet's 
genius,  and  always  rendered  foil  justice  to  his  earlier 
merits.  But  he  did  not  spare  the.  extravagances  of  G6n- 
gora's  later  style  ;  attacking  it  in  his  seventh  Epistle ;  in 
an  amusing  sonnet,  where  he  represents  Boscan  and  Gar- 
cilasso  as  unable  to  understand  it ;  in  the  poetical  contest 
at  the  canonization  of  San  Isidro ;  in  the  verses  prefixed 
to  the  "  Orfeo  "  of  Montalvan ;  and  in  many  other  places ; 
but,  above  all,  in  a  long  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  for- 
mally asked  his  judgment  on  the  whole  subject.  ^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  his  deliberate  opinion 
in  relation  to  it  Indeed,  Gdngora  assailed  him  with  great 
severity  for  it ;  and  though  Lope  continued  to  praise  the 
uneasy  poet  for  such  of  his  works  as  deserved  commenda- 
tion, the  attack  on  his  "  cultivated  style  "  was  never  for- 
given by  Gdngora,  and  a  small  volume  of  his  unpublished 
verse  still  shows  that  his  bitterness  continued  to  the  last.  ^° 
And  yet  Lope  himself  not  unfrequently  fell  into  the  very 
fault  he  so  sharply  and  wittily  reprehended ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  his  plays,  particularly  in  his  "  Wise  Man 
in  his  own  House,"  where  it  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the 
subject ;  and  in  many  of  his  poems,  especially  his  ^'  Circe  " 
and  his  *^  Festival  at  Denia,"  in  which,  if  they  had  not 
been  addressed  to  courtly  readers,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  used  the  simple  and  flowing 
style  most  natural  to  him. 

The  affected  style  of  Gdngora  was  attacked  by  others ; 
— by  Cascales,  the  rhetorician,  in  his  "  Poetical  Tables,*' 
printed  in  1616,  and  in  his  "  Philological  Letters,*'  printed 
later ;  •'  by  Jauregui,  the  poet,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  the 

*  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  it  toas  there  in  1818,  at  which  date  I 

Tom.  I.  pp.  271,  342;  Tom.  XII.  saw  it. 

pp.  231-234 ;  Tom.  XIX.  p.  49 ;  and  '^  Tablas  Po^ticas,  ed.  1779,  p. 
Tom.  IV.  pp.  459-482.  In  the  last  103.  One  of  G^ngora's  friends, 
cited  passage.  Lope  says  he  always  Mardoncs,  answered  Cascales,  (Car- 
placed  Fernando  de  Herrera  as  a  tas  Philol<5gicas,  1771,  Dec.  I.  Car- 
model  before  himself.  tas  8  and  10,)  who  rejoined,  and  is 

"^  National  Library,  Madrid,  Es-  agun  answered  in  Carta  9. 
tante  M,  Codex  132,  4to.     At  least, 
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Cultivated  and  Obscure  Style,-  in  1628;«*  and  by  Salas, 
in  1633,  in  his  "Inquiries  concerning  Tn^edy."  •*  But 
the  most  formidable  attack  sustained  by  this  style  was 
made  by  Quevedo,  who,  in  1631,  published  both  his 
Bachiller  de  la  Torre  and  the  poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon, 
intending  to  show  by  them  what  Spanish  lyrical  verse 
might  become,  when,  with  a  preservation  of  the  national 
spirit,  it  was  founded  on  pure  models,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  whether  Gastilian  or  foreign.  From  this  attack 
— made,  it  should  be  observed,  about  the  time  Gdngora's 
works  and  those  of  his  most  successful  followers  were  pub- 
lished, rather  than  at  the  time  when  they  were  written 
and  circulated  in  manuscript — ^his  school  never  entirely 
recovered  the  measure  of  its  former  triumphant  success.  ^ 

Quite  unconscious  of  this  discussion,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  style  and  manner,  lived  Francisco  de  Medrano, 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  genial  of  Spanish  lyric  poets, 
and  one  who  seemed  to  be  such  without  an  effort  to  avoid 
the  follies  of  his  time.  His  poems,  few  in  number,  art' 
better  than  anything  in  the  ^^  Sestinas  ^  of  Yenegas,  to 
which  they  form  a  sort  of  supplement,  and  with  which 
they  were  printed  in  1617«  Some  of  his  religious  sonnets 
are  especially  to  be  noticed ;  but  his  Horatian  odes,  and, 
above  all,  one  on  the  Worthlessness  of  Human  Pursuit^ 
beginning,  **  We  all,  we  all  mistake,"  must  be  r^arded  as 
the  best  of  his  graceful  remains.  •* 

Another  writer  of  the  same  class,  who  can  be  traced 
back  to  1584,  but  who  did  not  die  till  1606,  is  Baltasar 

•"  I  have  never  seen  this  book,  but  •*  See  Appendix  (G). 

Antonio,  in  his  article  on  Jauregui,  ^  We  know  nothing  of  MedranOi 

gives  its  title,  and  Flogel  (Gesch.  der  except  his  poems,  printed  at  Palermo, 

Komischen  Literatur,  Tom.   II.    p.  in  1617,  at  the  end  of  an  imitation, 

303)  gives  the  date  of  its  publication.  rather  than  a  translation,  of  Ovid  by 

Jauregui,  however,  in  his  translation  Yenegas.    But  Pedro  Yenegas  de  Sa- 

of  the  '*  Pharsalia"  of  Lucan,  falls  avedre  was  a  Sevilian  gentleman,  and 

into  the  false  style  of  G6ngora.     De-  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  246) 

damacion  contra  los  Abusos  de  la  hints  that  the  imprint  of  the  volunie 

Lengua  Castellana,  1793,  p.  138.  may  not  show  the  true  place  of  its 

^  Tragedia  Antigua,  Madrid,  1633,  publication. 
4to.,  pp.  84,  85. 
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a' 

de  Alcazar,  a  witty  Andalusian,  who  has  left  a  moderate 
^  number  of  short  lyrical  poems,  most  of  them  gay,  and  all 
^  of  them  in  a  better  taste  than  was  common  when  they 
«         appeared. " 

^  Similar  praise,  if  not  the  same,  may  be  given  to  Arguijo, 

a  Sevilian  gentleman  of  fortune,   distinguished  by  his 

s  patronage  of  letters,  to  whom  Lope  de  V^a  dedicated 

i  three  poems,  and  whose  verses  Espinosa — apparently  to 

?  attract  favour  for  his  book — placed  at  the  opening  of  his 

5  selections  from  the  poets  of  his  time.     He  wrote,  if  we 

1^  are  to  judge  from  the  little  that  has  come  down  to  us,  in 

\  the  Italian  forms;  for  his  twenty-nine  sonnets, — which, 

[  with  a  singularly  antique  air,  are  sometimes  quite  poetical, 

[  — a  good  cancion  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  another  on 

a  religious  festival  at  Cadiz,  constitute  the  greater  part  of 

his  known  works.     But  his  little  lyric  to  his  guitar,  which 

he  calls  simply  a  "  Silva,"  is  worth  all  the  rest     It  is 

entirely  Spanish  in  its  tone,  and  breathes  a  gentle  sensi- 

HUity,  not  unmingled  with  sadness,  that  finds  its  way  at 

once  to  the  heart " 

Antonio  Balvas,  who  died  in  1629,  is  of  more  humble 
pretensions  as  a  poet  than  either  of  the  last,  but  perhaps 
was  more  distinctly  opposed  than  either  of  them  to  the 
fashionable  taste.  When  in  his  old  age  he  had  prepared 
for  publication  a  volume  of  his  verse,  he  called  it,  after 
some  hesitation,    "The  Castilian  Poet,*'  and   Lope  de 

^  He  b  mentioned  in  Cervantes,  Santidad,   Letras,   Armas,   Artes  6 

**  Canto  de  Caliope,"  and  there  is  a  Dignidad/*  published  in  that  city  in 

life  of  him  in  the  notes  to  Sismondi,  1791,  in  Svo.,  is  a  poor  book,  but  one 

Spanish  translation  TTom.  I.  p.  274).  that    sometimes    contains    &cts  not 

His  poems  are  founa  in  the  *'  Flores"  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  one  that 

of  Espinosa,  and  in  tho  eighteenth  is  now  become  very  rare,  from  the 

volume  ol'  Fernandez.  circumstance  that  it  was  published  in 

^  Varflora,  Hijos  de  Sevilla,  No.  se{)arate  numbers.     On  its  title-page 

III.  p.  14 ;  Sismondi's  Lit.  Espanola  it  is    said  to  have  been  written  by 

por  Figueroa,  Tom.  I.  p.  282 ;  Es-  Don  Firmin  Arana  de  Varflora ;  but 

{>inosa,  Flores ;  and  Fernandez,  Co-  Blanco  White,   in  *'  Doblado's  Let- 

eccion,  Tom.  XVIII.  pp.  88-124.  It  ters,"  1822,  p.  469,  says  its  author 

may,   perhaps,  be  noted  here,  that  was  Padre  Valderrama. 
the   ''Hijos  de  Sevilla  Ilustres  en 

VOL.11.  2   K 
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Vega  pronounced  it  to  be  purely  written,  and  well  fitted 
to  a  period  "  when,**  as  he  added,  "  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country  was  beginning  to  sound  to  him  like  a 
strange  tongue."  Still,  in  this  very  volume,  humble  in 
size  and  modest  in  all  its  pretensions,  Balvas  compliments 
Grt5ngora  and  praises  Ledesma:  so  necessary  was  it  to 
conciliate  the  favoured  school.  ^ 

**  <*  £1  Poeta  Castellano,  Antonio  Balvas  Barana,  Natural  de  la  Ciudad 
de  Segovia/*  Valladolid,  1627,  12nio. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


Ltbic  Pobtbt,  coirmruBD. — ^Thb  ABonrsoLAS,  Jaukioui,  Esteyak  VnxB- 
GA8,  Baiauxha,  Basbadiixo,  Polo,  Rojas,  Rioja,  Esquh^achx,  Msn- 

DOZA,  RkBOIXBDO,   QuIBOS,   £yiA,   InBZ  ]>B  la  CbUZ,   Soiifll,  CAia>AMOy 
AND  OTHXB8. — DlFFEBEBT  ChABACTBBISTICS  OF  SPAKUff  LtBIGAL  PoXTBT, 

Rbijgious  ahs  Sbgulab,  Populab  and  Eueoant. 


Among  the  lyric  poets  who  flourished  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  were 
opposed  to  what  began  to  be  called  the  "Gongorism" 
of  the  time,  the  first,  as  far  as  their  general  influence  was 
concerned,  were  the  two  brothers  Argensola — Aragonese 
gentlemen  of  a  good  Italian  family,  which  had  come  from 
Ravenna  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
eldest  of  them,  Lupercio  Leonardo,  was  bom  about  1564 ; 
and  Bartolom^  Leonardo,  the  other,  was  his  junior  by 
only  a  year.  Lupercio  was  [educated  for  the  civil  service 
of  his  country,  and  married  young.  Not  far  from  the 
year  1587  he  wrote  the  three  tragedies  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  and  two  years  later  was  distinguished  at 
Alcala  de  Henares  in  one  of  the  public  poetical  contests 
then  so  common  in  Spain.  In  1591  he  was  sent  as  an 
agent  of  the  government  of  Philip  the  Second  to  Saragossa, 
when  Antonio  Perez  fled  into  Aragon ;  and  he  subsequently 
became  chronicler  of  that  kingdom,  and  private  secretary 
of  the  Empress  Maria  of  Austria. 

The  happiest  part  of  the  life  of  Lupercio  was  probably 
passed  at  Naples,  where  he  went,  in  1610,  with  the  Count 

2  K  2 
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de  LemoSy  when  that  accomplished  nobleman  was  made 
its  viceroy,  and  seemed  to  be  hardly  less  anxious  to  have 
poets  about  him  than  statesmen — taking  both  the  brothers 
as  part  of  his  official  suite,  and  not  only  giving  Lupercio 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  and  of  War,  but  authorizing 
him  to  appoint  his  subordinates  from  among  Spanish  men 
of  letters.  But  his  life  at  Naples  was  short  In  March, 
1613,  he  died  suddenly,  and  was  buried  with  much  so- 
lemnity by  the  Academy  of  the  OziosU  which  he  had 
himself  helped  to  establish,  and  of  which  Manso,  the  friend 
of  Tasso  and  of  Milton,  was  then  the  head. 

Bartolom6,  who^  like  his  brother,  bore  the  name  of 
Leonardo,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Yillahermosa,  early  received  a 
living  in  Aragon,  which  finally  determined  his  position  in 
society.  But,  imtil  1610,  when  he  went  to  Naples,  he 
lived  a  great  deal  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  prepared  his 
history  of  the  recent  conquest  of  the  Moluccas,  which  was 
printed  in  1609.  At  Naples  he  was  a  principal  personage 
in  the  poetical  court  of  the  Count  de  Lemos,  and  showed, 
as  did  others  with  whom  he  was  associated,  a  pleasant 
facility  in  acting  dramas,  that  were  improvisated  as  they 
were  performed.  At  Rome,  too,  he  was  fevourably  known 
and  patronized;  and  before  his  return  home,  in  1616,  he 
was  made  chronicler  of  Aragon — a  place  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  and  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  till 
his  own  death,  in  1631. 

There  is  little  in  what  was  most  fortunate  in  the  career 
of  these  two  remarkable  brothers  that  can  serve  to  dis* 
tinguish  them,  except  the  different  lengths  of  their  lives 
and  the  different  amounts  of  their  works ;  for  not  only 
were  both  of  them  poets  and  possessed  of  intellectual  en- 
dowments able  to  command  general  respect,  but  both  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rise  to  positions  in  the  world  which 
gave  them  a  wide  influence,  and  enabled  them  to  become 
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t  patrons  of  men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  were  their  supe- 

i  riors.     But  both  are  now  seldom  mentioned,  except  for  a 

s  volume  of  poetry,  chiefly  lyrical,  published  in  1634,  after 

I  their  deaths,  by  a  son  of  Lupercio.     It  consists,  he  says, 

i  of  such  of  his  father's  and  his  uncle's  poems  as  he  had 

3  been  able  to  collect,  but  by  no  means  of  all  they  had 

^  written ;  for  his  father  had  destroyed  most  of  his  manu- 

^  scripts  just  before  he  died ;  and  his  uncle,  though  he  had 

I  given  about  twenty  of  his  poems  to  Espinosa  in  1605,  had 

;  not,  it  is  apparent,  been  careful  to  preserve  what  had  been 

only  an  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours,  rather  than  a 
I  serious  occupation. 

(  Such  as  it  is,  however,  this  collection  of  their  poems 

,  shows  the  same  resemblance  in  their  talents  and  tastes 

;  that  was  apparent   in  their  lives.     Italy,  a  country  in 

J  which  their  family  had  its  origin,  where  they  had  them- 

selves lived,  and  some  of  whose  poets  they  had  familiarly 
known,  seems  almost  always  present  to  their  thoughts  as 
they  write.  Nor  is  Horace  often  absent  His  philo- 
sophical spirit,  his  careful,  but  rich,  versification,  and  his 
tempered  enthusiasm,  are  the  characteristic  merits  to 
which  the  Argensolas  aspired  alike  in  their  formal  odes 
and  in  the  few  of  their  poems  that  take  the  freer  and 
more  national  forms.  The  elder  shows,  on  the  whole, 
more  of  original  power;  but  he  left  only  half  as  many 
poems,  by  which  to  judge  his  merits,  as  his  brother  did. 
The  younger  is  more  graceful,  and  finishes  his  compo- 
sitions with  more  care  and  judgment  Both,  notwith- 
standing they  were  Aragonese,  wrote  with  entire  purity 
of  style,  so  that  Lope  de  Vega  said,  "  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  come  from  Aragon  to  reform  Castilian  verse."  Both, 
therefore,  are  to  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  Spanish  lyric 
poets — next,  perhaps,  after  the  great  masters; — a  rank 
which  we  most  readily  assign  them,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  shorter  poems  addressed  by  the  elder  to  the 
lady  he  afterwards  married,  and  the  purity  of  manner  and 
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sustained  dignity  of  feeling  which  mark  the  longer  com- 
positions of  eacL  ^ 

Among  those  who  followed  the  Argensolas,  the  earliest 
of  their  successful  imitators  was  probably  Jauregui,  a 
Sevilian  gentleman,  descended  from  an  old  Biscayan 
family,  and  born  about  1570.  Having  a  talent  for  paint- 
ing as  well  as  poetry — a  fact  we  learn  in  many  ways,  and 
among  the  rest  from  an  epigrammatic  sonnet  of  Lope  de 
Vega — he  went  to  Bome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  art  to  which,  at  first,  he  seems  to  have  given  hu 
life.  But  still  poetry  drew  him  away  from  the  path  he 
had  chosen.  In  IGO/y  while  at  Borne,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  "  Aminta  "  of  Tasso,  and  from  that  time 
was  numbered  among  the  Spanish  poets  who  were  valued 
at  home  and  abroad.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  seems 
to  have  gone  to  Madrid,  where,  heralded  by  a  good  repu- 
tation, he  was  kindly  received  at  court  This  was  pro- 
bably as  early  as  1613,  for  Cervantes  in  that  year  men* 
tioned  in  his  *^  Tales  *'  a  portrait  of  himself,  painted,  as  he 
says,  "  by  the  famous  Jauregui.'* 

In  1618,  however,  he  was  again  in  Seville,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  works;  but  in  1624  his  ^'Orfeo  ** 
appeared  at  Madrid, — a  poem  in  five  short  cantos,  on  the 
story  of  Orpheus.  It  is  written  with  much  less  purity  of 
style  [than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  after- 
wards denounced  the  extravagances  of  Gdngora.  Still,  it 
attracted  so  lively  an  interest,  that  Montalvan  thought  it 
worth  while  to  publish  another  on  the  same  subject,  in 
competition  with  it,  as  soon  as  possible ; — a  rivalship  in 

^  Ail  needfiil  notices  of  the  two  Rimas,  (Zaragoza,  1634,  4to.,)  two 

Argensolas   and    their  works  —  and  editions    are   found    in   Femandca, 

more  too — can  be  found  in  the  ela-  *'  Coleocion,"  the  last  being  of  1804. 

borate  lives  of  them  by  Pellicer,  in  The  sonnet  of  Bartolom^  on  Sleep  is 

his    '*  Biblioteca    de    Traductores,"  commonly  much  admired ;  but  or  his 

1778,  pp.  1-141 ;  and  by  Latassa,  in  poems  I  prefer  ihe  sonnet  on  Pro- 

the  '*  Biblioteca  Nueva  de  Escritores  yidence,   (p.  330,)  and   the  ode  in 

Aragoneses/'  Tom.  II.  pp.  143, 461.  honour  of  the  Church  after  the  battle 

Besides  the  original  edition  of  their  of  Lepanto,  ed.  1634,  p.  372. 
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which  he  was  openly  abetted  by  his  great  master,  Lope  de 
Vega.*  Both  poems  seem  to  have  been  well  received, 
and  both  authors  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
capital  till  their  deaths,  which  happened  at  about  the  same 
time ;  that  of  Jauregui  as  late  as  1640,  when  he  finished 
a  too  free  translation,  or  rather  a  presumptuous  and  dis- 
tasteful rearrangement,  of  Lucan's  *^  Fharsalia/' 

The  reputation  of  Jauregui  rests  on  the  volume  of 
poems  he  himself  published  in  1618.  The  translation  of 
Tasso*s  "Aminta,**  with  which  it  opens,  is  elaborately 
corrected  from  the  edition  he  had  previously  printed  at 
Rome,  without  being  always  improved  by  the  changes  he 
introduced.  But,  in  each  of  its  forms,  it  is  probably  the 
most  carefully  finished  and  beautiful  translation  in  the 
Spanish  language ;  marked  by  great  ease  and  facility  in 
its  versification,  and  especially  by  the  charming  lyrical 
tone  that  runs  with  such  harmony  and  sweetness  through 
the  Italian. 

Jauregui's  original  poems  are  few,  and  now  and  then 
betray  the  same  traces  of  submission  to  the  influence  of 
Gdngora  that  are  to  be  seen  in  his  "Orfeo"  and  "Phar- 
salia.**  But  the  more  lyrical  portions — ^which,  except 
those  on  religious  subjects,  have  a  very  Italian  air, — are 
almost  entirely  free  from  such  faults.  The  Ode  on  Lux- 
ury is  noble  and  elevated;  and  the  silva  on  seeing  his 
mistress  bathing,  more  cautiously  managed  than  the  similar 
scene  in  Thomson's  ^^  Summer,''  is  admirable  in  its  dic- 
tion, and  betrays  in  its  beautiful  picturesqueness  something 
of  its  author's  skill  and  refinement  in  the  kindred  art  to 


"  It  is  a  curioos  fact,  and  one  some-  it  were  his.    So  far  as  I  hare  com- 

what  characteristic  of  the  carelessness  pared  the  two,  I  find  nothing  altered 

with  which  works  in  Spain  were  at-  out  the  first  stanza,  and  the  title  of 

tributed  to  persons  who  did  not  write  the  poem,  which,  instead  of  being 

them,  that  the  *<  Orfeo  "  of  Jauregui  simply  called  '*  Orfeo,"  as  it  was  by 

is  printed  in  the ''  C^thara  de  Apolo,"  its  author,  is  entitled,  in  imitation  of 

a  collection  of  the  posthumous  poems  Gdngora's  school,  '*  F&bula  de  Euri- 

of  Agustin   de  SaJazar,  (whicn  ap-  dice  y  Orfeo." 
peared  at  Madrid,  1694,  4to.,)  as  if 
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which  he  had  devoted  himself.     His  sonnets  and  shorter 
pieces  are  less  successfiil. ' 

Another  of  the  followers  of  the  Argensolas — ^and  one 
who  boasted  that  he  had  trodden  in  their  footsteps  from 
the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  Bartolom6  had  been 
pointed  out  to  his  young  admiration  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid — ^was  Est&van  Manuel  de  Villegas.^  He  was 
bom  at  Naxera,  in  1596,  and  was  educated  partly  at 
court  and  partly  at  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  the  law. 
After  1617,  or  certainly  as  early  as  1626,  when  he  was 
married,  he  almost  entirely  abandoned  letters,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  such  profitable  occupations  connected  with 
his  profession  as  would  afford  subsbtence  to  those  dependent 
on  his  labours.  He,  however,  found  leisure  to  prepare  for 
publication  a  number  of  learned  dissertations  on  ancient 
authors ;  to  make  considerable  progress  in  a  professional 
commentary  on  the  '^  Codex  Theodosianus ;"  and  to  pub- 
lish, in  1665,  as  a  consolation  for  his  own  sorrows,  a  trans- 
lation of  Boethius,  which,  besides  its  excellent  version  of 
the  poetical  parts,  is  among  the  good  specimens  of  Gas- 
tilian  prose.     But  he  remained,  during  his  whole  life. 


*  Sedano,  Tom.  IX.  p.  xxii.  Lope  The  **  Faraalia"  of  Janregui  was  not 

de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  I.  p.  printed  till  1684. 

S8.     Signorelli,    Storia  de*  Teatri,  Jauregui's  sUva  on  seemg  his  mis- 

1818,  Tom.  VI.  p.  18.     Cervantes,  tress  bathing  can  be  compared,  much 

Koyelas,  Prdlogo.    Orfeo  de  Juan  de  to  its  advantage  and  honour,  with  a 

Jauregui,  Madrid,  1624, 4to.  Feman-  longer  sUva  on^the  same  subject,  en- 

dez,  Colecdon,  Tom.  VII.  and  VIIL.  titled  "  Anaxarete,"  and  published  at 

containing    the     '^  Farsalia ;"     and  the  end  of  his  <*  Gigantomachia,"  by 

Rimas  de  Juan  de  Jauregui,  Sevilla,  Manuel  de  Galleeos,  Lisboa,  1628, 

1618,  4to.,  reprinted  by  Fernandez,  4to.,  ten  yeam  after  the  appearance 

Tom.  VI.    But  the  best  text  of  the  of  Jaurcgui's  poem.    The  **  Anaza- 

<<  Amynta  "  is  that  in  Sedano,  (Par-  rete  "  is  not  without  graceful  passages, 

naso,  Tom.  I.,)  which  is  made  bv  a  but  it  is  much  too  long,  and  shows 

collation  of  both  the  editions  that  frequent  traces  of  the  sdiool  of  Gdn- 

were  prepared  by  Jauregui  himself,  gora. 

Of  this  beautiful  version  it  may  be  *  This  allusion  occurs  in  a  satire 

noted  that  Cervantes  (Don  Quixote,  on  the  culto  style  of  poetry,  not  found 

Parte  II.  c.  62)  says,  as  he  does  of  in  his  collected  works,  but  in  Sedano, 

the   "Pastor   Fido"    by  Figueroa,  (Tom.  IX.,  1778,  p.  8,)  where  it 

"  We  happily  doubt  which  is  the  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
translation  and  which  the  original.'* 
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unpatronized  and  poor,  and  died  in  1669,  an  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  man.  * 

The  gay  and  poetical  part  of  the  life  of  Villegas — the 
period  when  he  presumptuously  announced  himself  as  the 
rising  sun,  and  attacked  Cervantes,  thinking  to  please  the 
Argensolas^ — began  very  early,  and  was  soon  darkened 
by  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world.  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  he  wrote  much  of  his  poetry  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  old ;  and  he  certainly  published  nearly  the 
whole  [of  it  when  he  was  hardly  twenty-one.  ^  And  yet 
there  are  few  volumes  in  the  Spanish  language  that  afford 
surer  proofs  of  a  poetical  temperament  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  contains  versions  of  a  number  of 
Odes  from  the  First  Book  of  Horace,  and  a  translation  of 
the  whole  of  Anacreon^  followed  by  imitations  of  Ana- 
creon*s  manner,  on  subjects  relating  to  their  author.  The 
second  contains  satires  and  elegies,  which  are  really  epis- 
tles; idyls  in  the  Italian  ottava  rima;  sonnets,  in  the 
manner  of  Petrarch ,  and  ^^  Latinas,"  as  he  calls  them, 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  written  in  the  mea- 
sures of  Roman  verse. 

A  poetical  spirit  runs  through  the  whole.  The  trans- 
lations are  generally  free,  but  more  than  commonly  true 
to  the  genius  of  their  originals.  The  ^^Latinas*'  are 
curious.     They  fill  only  a  few  pages ;  but^  except  slight 

^  An  excellent  life  of  Villegas  b  de  Vega,  Qnevedo,  and  indeed  the 

pefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Works,  whole  galaxy  of  the  best  period  of 

Madridi  1774,  2  torn.  8vo.,  said  by  Spanish  literature.     Lope  seems  to 

Guarinos   (Bibliotcca   de  Escri  tores  have  been  a  little  annoyed  at  this 

del  Reinado  de  C^los  III.,  Madrid,  impertinence  and  vanity  of  Villegas ; 

1785,  Svo.,  Tom.  V.  p.  19)  to  have  for,  in  allusion  to  it,  he  says,  in  the 

been  written  by  Vicente  de  loe  Rios.  midst  of  a  passage  otherwise  lauda- 

^  In  the  edition  of  his  poetry  pub-  tory : — 

lished  by  himself  and  at  nis  own  ex-  Aanqae  dUo  qae  todoa  w  ewsondieaen. 

Sense,  in   1617,  4to.,  at  Naxera,  his  Quando  lo«  rayo«  de  mi  Ingenlo  vleicn. 

irthplace,  he  gives  on  the  title-paee  ^"«^  d«  ^1^»  MadrU,  leso,  4to.,  siiva  iii. 

a  print  of  the  rising  sun,  with  the  For  the  harsh  words  of  Villegas  about 

stars  growing  dim,  and  two  mottoes  Cervantes,  see  Navarrete,Vida,§  128. 

to  explain  its  meaning  :    the  first,  7  Bfii  dolcea  mntueniu, 

**  Sicut  sol  matutinus,*'  and  the  other,  Mii  •uavn  deii«i«, 

"Me  surgente,  quid  ist«?"-the  fXllSli'SSS.. 

ist€B  whom  ne  thus  slights  being  Lope  ,  Bd.  16I7,  f.  ss. 
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specimens  of  the  ancient  measures  in  the  choruses  of  the 
two  tragedies  of  Bermudez,  forty  years  before,  they  are 
the  first  and  the  only  attempt  worthy  of  notice,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Castilian  those  forms  of  verse  which,  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Bermudez,  had  obtained  some  success 
in  France,  and  which,  a  little  later,  our  own  Spenser 
sought  to  establish  in  English  poetry. 

But  though  Yillegas  did  not  succeed  in  this,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  imitations  of  Anacreon.  We  seem,  indeed, 
as  we  read  them,  to  have  the  simple  and  joyous  spirit  of 
ancient  festivity  and  love  revived  before  us,  with  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  of  what  renders  that  spirit  offensive. 
The  ode  to  a  little  bird  whose  nest  had  been  robbed ;  one 
to  himself;  "  Love  and  the  Bee ;"  the  imitation  of  "  Ut 
flos  in  septis,"  by  Catullus ;  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one 
of  the  smaller  pieces  that  compose  the  third  book  of  the 
first  division,  with  several  in  the  first  book,  are  beautiful 
in  their  kind,  and  give  such  a  faithfiil  impression  of  the 
native  sweetness  of  Anacreon  as  is  not  easily  found  else- 
where in  modern  literature.  We  close  the  volume  of  Vil- 
legas,  therefore,  with  sincere  regret  that  he  who,  in  his 
boyhood,  could  write  poetry  so  beautifiil, — poetry  so 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  yet  so  fidl  of  the 
tenderness  of  modem  feeling ;  so  classically  exact,  and  yet 
so  fresh  and  natural, — ^should  have  survived  its  publication 
above  forty  years  without  finding  an  interval  when  the 
cares  and  disappointments  of  the  world  permitted  him  to 
retium  to  the  occupations  that  made  his  youth  happy,  and 
that  have  preserved  his  name  for  a  posterity  of  which, 
when  he  first  lisped  in  numbers,  he  could  hardly  have  had 
a  serious  thought " 

'  There  is  an  interestinff  notice  of  the  praise  it  deserves,  out  of  Spain, 

Villegas  and  his  works  by  tne  kindred  for  a  century.    It  should  be  remem- 

spirit  of  Wieland,  in  the  Deutsche  bered,  however,  that  Villegas,  though 

Merkur,   1774,  Tom.   V.  pp.  237,  he  generally  wrote  with  very  grwt 

etc.,  the  first  time,  I  suspect,  that  simplicity,  and,  in  his  Elegy  to  Bar- 

hb  name  had  been  mentioned  with  tolom^  de  Argensola  (Er^ticas,  1617, 
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We  pass  over  Balbuena,  whose  best  lyric  poetry  is 
found  in  his  prose  romance ;  *  and  Salas  Barbadillo,  who 
has  scattered  similar  poetry  through  his  various  publica- 
tions and  collected  more  of  it  in  his  "  Castilian  Rhymes/'  *® 
Both  of  them  flourished  before  1630,  and,  like  Polo, " 
whose  talent  lay  chiefly  in  lighter  compositions,  and  Bojas, 
who  succeeded  best  in  pastorals  of  a  very  lyric  tone,  ^*  they 
lived  at  a  time  when  Lope  de  Vega  was  pouring  forth 
floods  of  verse,  which  were  not  only  suflBcient  to  determine 
the  main  current  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  but  to 
sweep  along,  undistinguished  in  its  turbulent  flood,  the 
contributions  of  many  a  stream,  smaller,  indeed,  than  its 
own,  but  purer  and  more  graceful. 

Among  these  was  the  poetry  of  Francisco  de  Rioja,  a 
native  of  Seville,  who  was  born  in  1600,  and  died  in 
1658.  From  the  circumstance  that  he  occupied  a  high 
place  in  the  Inquisition,  he  might  have  counted  on  a 
shelter  from  the  storms  of  state,  if  he  had  not  connected 
himself  too  much  with  the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  whose  fall 
drew  after  it  that  of  nearly  all  who  had  shared  in  his 
intrigues,  or  sought  the  protection  of  his  overshadowing 
patronage.  But  the  disgrace  of  Rioja  was  temporary; 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  he  gave  to  letters  at 
Seville,  seems  to  have  been  as  happy  and  fortmiate  as 
the  first 


Tom.  II.  f.  28)  and  elsewhere,  cen-  nas/' Madrid,  1618, 12mo.,and  by  his 

sures  the  obscure  and  affected  writers  friends  after  his  death,  in  the  '*  Coro- 

of  hb  time,  jet  sometimes  himself  nas    del   Pamaso,"    Madrid,    1635, 

writes  in  the  bad  style  he  condemns,  12mo.    The  volume  of  Rimas  is  more 

and  devotes  his  sixth  Klegy  to  praise  of  than  half  made  up  of  sonnets  and 

the  absurd  *^  Phaeton"  of  the  Count  epigrams. 

Villamediana.  "  "  Obras   de    Salvador    Jacinto 

*  In  the  Academy's  edition  of  the  Polo,"   Zaraeo^,    1670,  4to.      His 

•<  Siglo  de  Oro,"  Miidrid,  1821,  8vo.,  ''  Apollo  and  Daphne"  is  partly  in 

there  is  other  poetry  besides  that  ridicule  of  the  cuUo  style, 

contained  in  the  pastoral  itself.  ^  '*  Desengano  del  Amor  en  Rimas 

^®  Poems  are  found  in  all  the  stories  por  Pedro  Soto  de  Rojas,"  Madrid, 

of  Salas  Barbadillo,   which    would,  1623,  4to.    He  was  of  Granada,  and, 

perhaps,  double  the  amount  published  as  his  sonnets  show,  a  great  admirer 

by  himself  in  his  *'  Rimas  CasteUa-  of  Gdngora. 
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The  amount  of  his  poetry  that  has  come  dowa  to  us  is 
small,  but  it  is  all  valued  and  read.  Some  of  his  sonnets 
are  uncommonly  felicitous.  So  are  his  ode  ^*  To  Hiches,*' 
imitated  from  Horace,  and  the  corresponding  one  "To 
Poverty,*'  which  is  quite  original.  In  that  "To  the 
Opening  Year,'*  exhorting  his  young  friend  Fonseca, 
almost  in  the  words  of  Pericles,  not  to  lose  the  spring-time 
out  of  his  life,  there  is  much  tenderness  and  melancholy; 
a  reflection,  perhaps,  of  the  regrets  that  he  felt  for 
mistakes  in  his  own  early  and  more  ambitious  career. 
But  his  chief  distinction  has  generally  come  from  an  ode, 
iull  of  sadness  and  genius,  '*  On  the  Ruins  of  Italica," — 
that  Roman  city,  near  Seville,  which  claims  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  Trajan,  and  which  he  celebrates 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  whose  childish  fancy  had  been 
nourished  by  wandering  among  the  remains  of  its  decaying 
amphitheatre  and  fallen  palaces.  This  distinction  has, 
however,  been  contested;  and  the  ode  in  question,  or 
rather  a  part  of  it,  has  been  claimed  for  Rodrigo  Caro, 
known  in  his  time  rather  as  an  antiquarian  than  as  a  poet, 
among  whose  unpublished  works  a  sketch  of  it  is  found 
with  the  date  of  1595,  which,  if  genuine,  carries  the 
general  conception,  and  at  least  one  of  the  best  stanzas, 
back  to  a  period  before  the  birth  of  Rioja. " 

Among  those  who  opposed  the  school  of  Gdngora,  and 
perhaps  the  person  who,  from  his  influence  in  society, 
could  best  have  checked  its  power,  if  he  had  not  himself 
been  sometimes  betrayed  into  its  bad  taste,  was  the  Prince 
Borja  y  Esquilache.  His  titles — which  are,  in  fact,  cor- 
ruptions of  the  great  names  borne  by  the  Italian  princi- 

»  The  poetry  of  Rioja  was  not  Literature,"    Sevilla,   1842,   in  the 

puUished  till  near  the  end  of  the  notes  to  which  is  the  best  account  to 

eighteenth  century,  when  it  appeared  be  found  of  Rioja.     (Tom,   II.  p. 

in  the  collections  of  Sedano  and  Fer-  173.)    Rioja,  it  may  be  added,  was 

nandez  in  1774  and  1797.     The  two  a  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  who  ad- 

odes  of  Rioja  and  Caro  are  printed  dressed  to  him  a  pleasant  poetical 

^^.w.4.k^.  :«  *u^  cs — :.u  j i-,x;^_  ©pistle  on  his  own  gardenj  which  waa 

first  printed  in  1622. 
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palities  of  Boi^ia  and  Squillace — betray  his  origin,  and 
explain  some  of  his  tendencies.  But  though,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  he  was  great-grandson  of  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  and  grandson  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  also  descended  from  the  old  royal 
family  of  Aragon,  and  had  a  faithfiil  Spanish  heart.  From 
his  high  rank,  he  easily  found  a  high  place  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  distinguished  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
diplomatist;  and  at  one  time  he  rose  to  be  viceroy  of 
Peru,  and  administered  its  affairs  during  six  years  with 
wisdom  and  success. 

But,  .like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he  never 
forgot  letters  amidst  the  anxieties  of  public  life ;  and,  in 
fact,  found  leisure  enough  to  write  several  volumes  of 
poetry.  Of  these,  the  best  portions  are  his  lyrical  ballads. 
His  sonnets,  too,  are  good,  especially  those  in  a  gayer 
vein,  and  so  are  his  madrigals,  which,  like  that  ^^  To  a 
Nightingale,"  are  often  graceful  and  sometimes  tender. 
In  general,  those  of  his  shorter  compositions  which  are  a 
little  epigrammatic  in  their  tone  and  very  simple  in  their 
language  are  the  best.  They  belong  to  a  class  constantly 
reappearing  in  Spanish  literature,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen : — 

Ye  little  founts,  that  laughing  flow 

And  frolic  with  the  sands, 
Say,  whither,  whither  do  ye  go, 

And  what  such  speed  demands  ? 
From  all  the  tender  flowers  ye  fly. 
And  haste  to  rocks, — crocks  rude  and  high ; 
Yet,  if  ye  here  can  gently  sleep. 
Why  such  a  wearying  hurry  keep  ?  " 

Borja  was  much  respected  during  his  long  life  ;  and  died 
at  Madrid,  his  native  city,  in  1658,  seventy-seven  years 


^*  Faentadllas,  qae  reia,  Si  reponis 

Y  eon  la  arena  jugate,  Donde  risiieBa  doimlt, 
Donde  vab  ?  Poroae  correii,  y  oa  caiuaia  ? 

Paw  de  las  florea  hub,  Ohraa  en  Veno  de  Boqa,  Amberes,  166S,  ito. 

Y  loa  peiiaacoa  buacate.  p.  395. 
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old.  His  religious  poetry,  some  of  which  was  first  pub- 
lished afler  his  death,  has  little  value.  ^* 

Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  courtly  dramatist,  who  flou- 
rished between  1 630  and  1 660,  is  also  to  be  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  of  his  time ;  and  so  are  Cancer  y  Velasco, 
Cubillo,  and  Zarate,  all  of  whom  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  period.  Mendoza  and  Cancer  inclined  to  the 
old  national  measures,  and  the  two  others  to  the  Italian. 
None  of  them,  however,  is  now  often  remembered.  ^^ 

Not  so  the  Count  Bernardino  de  ReboUedo,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  ancient  Castilian  stamp,  who,  thoug  hnot  a 
great  poet,  is  one  of  those  that  are  still  kept  in  the  me- 
mory and  regard  of  their  countrymen.  He  was  born  at 
Leon,  in  1597,  and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  was  a  soldier; 
serving  first  against  the  Turks  and  the  powers  of  Barbary, 
and  afterwards,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  where,  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
he  received  the  title  of  Count  In  1647,  when  peace 
returned,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Denmark  and  lived 
long  in  the  North,  connected  as  his  .poetry  often  proves 
him  to  have  been  with  the  Danish  Court  and  with  that  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  in  whose  conversion  one  of  his  letters 
shows  that  he  bore  a  part. "  From  1662  he  was  a  minister 
of  state  at  Madrid ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1676,  he  was 

^  The  life  of  Boija  is  in  Baena,  **  Obras  Po^ticas  de  GrcnSnimo  Can- 
Tom.  II.  p.  175;  and  his  opinions  cer  y  Velasoo,"  1650,  and  Madrid, 
on  poetry,  defending  the  older  and  1761,  4to. ;  with  Latassa,  Bib. 
simpler  school,  are  set  forth  in  some  Nueva,  Tom.  III.  p.  224 ;  ''  El 
ddctnuu  prefixed  to  his  **  Obras  en  Enano  de  las  Musas  ae  Alvaro  Cii- 
Verso,"  of  which  there  are  editions  billo  de  Aragon,"  Madrid,  1654,4to., 
of  1689,  1654,  and  1663.  Of  his  ly-  who  was,  however,  of  Grenada ;  and 
rical  ballads,  I  would  notice  particu-  **  Obras  Yarias  de  Fr.  Lopez  de  Za- 
larly,  in  the  edition  of  Amberes,  rate,"  Alcald,  1651,  4to.,  which, 
1663,  4to.,  Nos.  40,  66,  and  129.  after  a  great  deal  of  worthless  poetry. 
The  trifle  translated  in  the  text  is  both  in  Spanish  and  Italian  measures, 
No.  20  among  the  poems  which  he  contains,  at  the  end,  his  equally 
calls  Bueltas,  a  sort  of  refrain^  with  a  worthless  tragedy,  '*  Hercules  Fu- 
^loss,  where  much  poetical  ingenuity  reus  y  CQta,  con  todo  d  rigor  dd 
18  shown,  in  the  turn  both  of  the  Arte, 
thought  and  of  the  phraseology.  *'    Obras,    Madrid,    1778,    8vo., 

»•  "El  Fenix  Castellano  de  Ant.  Tom.  I.  p.  571. 
de  Mendoza,"  Lisboa,   1690,   4to. ; 
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burdened  with  offices  of  all  kinds,  and  enjoyed  pensions  and 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

It  is  singular  that  the  poetry  of  a  Spaniard  should  have 
first  appeared  in  the  North  of  Europe.  But  so  it  was  in 
the  case  of  Count  ReboUedo.  One  volume  of  his  works 
was  published  at  Cologne  in  1650,  and  another  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1655.  Each  contains  lyrical  poems,  both  in  the 
national  and  the  Italian  forms;  and  if  none  of  them  are 
remarkable,  many  are  written  with  simplicity,  and  a  few  are 
beyond  the  spirit  of  their  time. " 

The  names  of  several  other  authors  might  be  added  to 
this  list,  though  they  would  add  nothing  to  its  dignity  or 
value.  Among  them  are  Ribero,  a  Portuguese ;  Pedro 
Quiros,  a  Sevilian  of  note  ;  Barrios,  the  persecuted  Jew ; 
Lucio  y  Espinossa,  an  Aragonese;  Evia,  a  native  of 
Guayaquil  in  Peru;  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  a  Mexican  nun; 
•  Soils,  the  historian ;  Candamo,  the  dramatist ;  and  Mar- 
cante,  Montoro,  and  Negrete ; — all  of  whom  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  last  three  of 
whom  reached  the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth,  when  the 
poetical  spirit  of  their  country  seems  to  have  become  all 
but  absolutely  extinct  *' 

"  There  is  a  notice  of  Rebolledo,  313.)— Pedro    Quiros,    1670,     best 

which  must  have  been  prepared  by  found  in  Sismondi,  Lit.  Esp.,  oevilla, 

his  own  authority,  in  the  Preftice  to  1842,  Tom.  IL  p.   187,  note;  and 

his   **  Ocios,"  printed  at   Antwerp,  Varflora,  No.  IV.  p.  68. — Miguel  de 

1650,  18mo. ;  but  there  is  a  better  Barrios,  **FIor  de  Apolo,**  Bruselas, 

life  of  him  in  the  fifUi  volume  of  Se-  1665,  4to.,  and  **  Corode  las  Musas," 

dano*s  ''Pamaso;"  and  his  poetr^r,  Bruselas,  1672,  18mo. — *'Ociosidad 

and  every  thing  relating  to  nim,  is  Ocupada    y    Ocupacion    Ociosa    de 

found  in  his  Works  print^  at  Madrid,  Felix  de  Lucio  y  Espinossa,"  Roma, 

1778,  3  torn.  8vo.,  the  first  volume  1674,  4to. ;  a  hundred  bod  sonnets, 

being  in  two  parts.     Some  of  his  (Latassa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  22.) 

poetiy  falls  into  Crongoresgve  aflec-  — Jacinto  de   Evia,  ''Ramilletc  de 

tations.     He   wrote   a    single   play,  FloresPo^ticas,"  Madrid,  1676,  4to., 

'*AmardespreciandoRiesg06,"  which  which  contains  other  poems  besides 

he  called  a  tragi-comedy,  and  which  is  his  own. — Inez  de  la  Cruz,  la  D^- 

not  without  merit.  cima  Musa,    **  Poemas,"   Zaragoza, 

^  Ant.   Luiz  Ribero  de   Barros,  1682-1725,  3  torn.  4to.,  etc. — Ant. 

'« Jornada    de    Madrid,"    Madrid,  de  Soils,  <' Poesias,"  Madrid,  1692, 

1672, 4to. ;  a  poor  miscellany  of  prose  4to. — Candamo,  "  Obras  Lfricas,"  s. 

and  verse,   whose    author    died   in  a.  1 8mo. — Joseph  Perez  de  Montoro, 

1683.     (Barbosa,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p.  ^*  Obras  Pdetumas  Lyricas,  Humanas 
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But  though  its  latter  period  is  dark  and  disheartening^^ 
lyric  poetry  in  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  fortunate  career  than  it  enjoyed  in  any  other  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  except  Italy  and  England,  and  shows, 
in  each  of  its  different  classes,  traits  Ihat  are  original, 
striking,  and  full  of  the  national  character. 

Perhaps,  from  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  popular 
taste  in  what  was  matter  of  such  solemn  regard,  without 
adhering  to  the  ancient  and  settled  forms,  its  religious 
portions,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  simplest  and  oldest  movements  of  the 
national  genius.  Generally,  they  are  picturesque,  like 
the  little  songs  we  have  by  Ocafia  on  the  Madonna  at 
Bethlehem,  and  on  the  flight  to  Egypt  Sometimes  they 
are  rude  and  coarse,  recalling  the  viUanckos  sung  by 
the  shepherds  of  the  early  religious  dramas.  But  almost 
always,  even  when  they  grow  ipystical  and  fall  into  bad 
taste,  they  are  completely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  faith, — ^a  spirit  more  distinctly  impressed  on  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  in  this  department,  than  it  is  on  any 
other  of  modern  times. 

Nor  is  the  secular  portion  less  strongly  marked,  though 
with  attributes  widely  different.  In  its  popular  divisions, 
it  is  fresh,  natural,  and  often  rustic     Some  of  the  short 

J  Sagradas,"  Madrid,  17S6,  2  torn,  fsdrest  idea  of  the  low  state  of  poetry 

4to. ;  not  printed,  I  think,  till  that  at  the  time  it  appeared.     It  contains 

year,   though   their   author  died  in  poems  by  Ant.  Uurtado  de  Mendoza, 

1694. — Manuel  de  Leon  Marcante,  by  SoHs,  and  by  the  following  poets, 

**Obras  Pdstumas," Madrid,  1733,  2  otherwise  unknown  to  me:  namely, 

torn.  4to. ;  where  some  of  the  tnUan"  Francisco  de  la  Torre  v  Sebil,  Rod- 

cicoSj   by  their  rudeness,  not  their  rigo  Artes  y  Mufioz,  Martin,  Juan 

poetry,  recall  Jiian  de  la  Enrina. —  Barcelo,  and  Juan  Bautista  Aguilar; 

And,  Joseph  Tafalla  Negrete,  "  Ra-  — «11    worthless.      Of   the    persons 

millete    Portico,"   Zarago^a,    1706,  mentioned  in  this  note,  the  one  that 

4to. ;  to  which  last  add  Latassa,  Bib.  produced  the  greatest  sensation,  ailer 

Nueva,  Tom.  IV.  p.  104.~Perhap8  a  Solis,  was  Inez  de  la  Cruz,— a  re- 

▼olume  printed   in  Valencia,    1680,  markable  woman,  but  not  a  remark- 

4to.,  and  entitled  *'  Varias  Hcrmosas  able  poet,   who  was  bom  in  Gui- 

Flores  del  Pamaso,"  will,  especially  puzcoa  in  1661,  and  died  in  the  city 

if  compared  with  the  similar  work  of  of  Mexico  in  1695.     SemanarioPin- 

Espinosa  printed  in  1605,  give  the  toresco,  1845,  p.  12. 
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canciones,  with  which  it  abounds,  and  some  of  its  chanzo- 
netas,  overflow  with  tenderness,  and  yet  end  waywardly 
with  an  epigrammatic  point  or  a  jest  Its  mUancwoSj 
letraSy  and  letrillas  are  even  more  true  to  the  nature  of 
the  people,  and  more  fully  express  the  popular  feeling. 
Generally  they  seize  a  common  incident  or  an  obvious 
thought  for  their  subject  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  girl, 
who,  in  her  childish  simplicity,  confesses  to  her  mother 
the  very  passion  she  is  instinctively  anxious  to  conceal. 
Sometimes  it  is  one  older  and  more  severely  tried,  depre- 
cating a  power  she  is  no  longer  able  to  control.  And  some* 
times  it  is  a  fortunate  and  happy  maiden,  openly  exulting  in 
her  love  as  the  light  and  glory  of  her  life.  Many  of  these 
little  lyrical  snatches  are  anonymous,  and  express  the 
feelings  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  from  whose  hearts 
they  came  as  freshly  as  did  the  old  ballads,  with  which 
they  are  often  found  mingled,  and  to  which  they  are 
almost  always  akin.  Their  forms,  too,  are  old  and  cha- 
racteristic, and  there  19  occasiunally  a  frolicsome  anti 
jniscbievous  spirit  Jti  thoni, — not  unimbued  with  the  truest 
lea'dunicSJ  and  passion, — which,  again,  is  faithful  to  their 
origin,  and  unltkc  aiiy  thing  tbund  in  the  poetry  of  other 
nations,  *  — ^  -  — 

In  the  division  of^Witer  Jjrrtc  poetry  that  is  less 
jiopular  and  Jess  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  country  a 
large  diversity  of  spirit  is  exhibited,  and  exhibited  almost 
always  in  the  Italian  measures.  Sonnets,  above  all,  were 
looked  upon  with  extravagant  favour  during  the  whole  of 
this  period,  and  their  number  became  enormously  large ; 
larger,  perhaps,  than  that  of  all  the  ballads  in  the  language. 
But  from  this  restricted  form  up  to  that  of  long  grave 
odes,  in  regularly  constructed  stanzas  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
lines  each,  we  have  every  variety  of  manner ; — much  that 
is  solemn,  stately,  and  imposing,  but  much,  also,  that  is 
light,  gay,  and  genial. 

Taking  all  the  diflerent  classes  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry 
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together,  the  number  of  authors  whose  works,  or  some  of 
them,  have  been  preserved,  between  the  banning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  end  of  that  6f  the  last 
of  his  race,  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty.  ^^  But 
the  number  of  those  who  were  successful  is  small,  as  it  is 
everywhere,  and  the  amount  of  real  poetry  produced,  even 
by  the  best,  is  rarely  considerable.  A  little  of  what  was 
written  by  the  Argensolas,  more  of  Herrera,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  and  Luis  de  Leon^ 
—with  occasional  efforts  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Quevedo, 
and  single  odes  of  Figueroa,  Jauregui,  Arguijo,  and 
Bioja, — make  up  what  gives  its  character  to  the  graver 
and  less  popular  portion  of  Spanish  lyric  poetry.  And  if 
to  these  we  add  Villegas,  who  stands  quite  separate, 
uniting  the  spirit  of  Ghreek  antiquity  to  that  of  a  truly 
Castilian  genius,  and  the  fresh,  graceful  popular  songs  and 
roundelays,  which,  by  their  very  nature,  break  loose  from 
all  forms  and  submit  to  no  classification,  we  shall  have  a 
body  of  poetry,  not,  indeed,  large,  but  one  that,  for  its 
living  national  feeling  on  the  one  side,  and  its  dignity  on 
the  other,  may  be  placed  without  question  amon^ae  more 
successful  efforts  of  modern  literature.      -^^^^ 


^    1  possess,  I  belwve,  ^oAfr**C*W»»  jfcSa  one   hundwid  and   twenty 
lyric  poets  of  this  period. 
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